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TuE  QUESTIONS  witli  wliicli  ail  historian  of  Morals  is 
chiefly  concerned,  are  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  moral  standard  and  in  the  moral  type.  By  the 
first,  I  understand  the  degrees  in  which,  in  different  ages, 
recognised  virtues  have  been  enjoined  and  practised. 
By  the  second,  I  understand  the  relative  importance  that 
in  different  agea  has  been  attached  to  different  virtues. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  Eoman  of  the  age  of  Pliny,  an 
Englishman  of  the  age  of  Henry  Yllt,  and  an  English- 
man of  our  own  day,  would  all  agree  in  regarding 
humanity  as  a  virtue,  and  its  opposite  as  a  vice;  but 
their  judgments  of  the  acts  which  are  compatible  with  a 
humane  disposition  would  be  widely  different.  A  hu- 
mane man  of  the  first  period  might  derive  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment from  those  gladiatorial  games,  which  an  English- 
man, even  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  would  regard  as 
atroeioudy  barbarous ;  and  this  last  would,  in  his  turn, 
acquiesce  in  many  sports  which  would  now  be  em- 
phatically condemned.  And,  in  addition  to  this  change 
of  standard,  there  is  a  continual  change  in  the  order 
of  precedence  which  is  given  to  virtues.  Patriotism, 
chastity,  charity,  and  humility  are  examples  of  virtues 
each  of  which  has  in  some  ages  been  brought  forward 
as  of  the  most  supreme  and  transcendent  importance, 
and  the  very  basis  of  a  virtuous  character ;  and,  in  other 
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ages,  been  tlirown  into  the  background,  and  reckoned 
among  the  minor  graces  of  a  noble  life.  The  heroic 
virtues,  the  amiable  virtues,  and  what  a,re  called  more 
especially  the  religious  virtues,  form  distinct  groups,  to 
which,  ia  different  periods,  different  degrees  of  pro- 
minence have  been  assigned ;  and  the  nature,  causes,  and 
consequences  of  these  changes  in  the  moral  type  are 
among  the  most  important  branches  of  liistory. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  moral  condition  of  an  age, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine  the  ideal  of  moralists.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  enquire  how  far  that  ideal  has  been 
realised  among  the  people.  The  corruption  of  a  nation 
is  often  reflected  in  the  indulgent  and  selfish  ethics  of 
its  teachers ;  but  it  sometimes  produces  a  reaction,  and 
impels  the  moralist  to  an  asceticism  which  is  the  extreme 
opposite  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  society.  The  means 
which  moral  teaclaers  possess  of  acting  upon  their  fellows 
vary  greatly  in  their  nature  and  efficacy,  and  the  age  of 
the  highest  moral  teaching  is  often  not  that  of  the  highest 
general  level  of  practice.  Sometimes  we  find  a  kind  of 
aristocracy  of  virtue,  exhibiting  the  most  refined  ex- 
cellence m  their  teaching  and  in  their  actions,  but 
exercising  scarcely  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
mass  of  the  community.  Sometimes  we  find  morahsts 
of  a  much  less  heroic  order,  whose  infiucnce  has  per- 
meated every  section  of  society.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  the  type  and  standard  of  morals  inculcated  by 
the  teachers,  an  historian  must  investigate  the  reahsed 
morals  of  the  people. 

The  three  questions  I  have  now  briefly  indicated  ai^e 
those  which  I  have  especially  regarded  in  examining  the 
moral  histoiy  of  Europe  between  Augustus  and  Charle- 
raagna.  As  a  preliminary  to  tliis  enqiury,  I  have  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  rival  theories  concerning  the 
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nature  and  obligation  of  morals,  and  have  also  endeavoured 
to  show  what  virtues  are  especially  appropriate  to  each 
successive  stage  of  civilisation,  in  order  that  we  may 
afterwards  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  natural  evolution 
has  been  affected  by  special  agencies.  I  have  then  fol- 
lowed the  moral  history  of  the  Pagan  Empire,  reviewing 
the  Stoical,  the  Eclectic,  and  the  Egyptian  philosophies, 
that  in  turn  flourished,  showing  in  what  respects  they 
were  the  products  or  expressions  of  the  general  condition 
of  society,  tracing  their  influence  in  many  departments  of 
legislation  and  literature,  and  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  deep-seated  corruption  which  baffled  all  tlie  efforts 
of  emperors  and  philosophers.  The  triumph  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Europe  next  demands  our  attention. 
In  treating  this  subject,  I  have  .endeavoured,  for  the 
most  part,  to  exclude  all  considoiiatMns  ofi  a  purely  theo- 
logical or  controversial  -oliaracter,  all  discussions  concern- 
in"  the  origin  of  the  faith  in  Palestine,  and  concerning 
the  first  type  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  regard  the  Church 
simply  in  its  aspect  as  a  moral  agent,  exercising  its  in- 
fluence in  Europe.  Confining  myself  within  these  limits, 
I  have  examined  the  manner  in  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  Pagan  Empire  impeded  or  assisted  its  growth,  the 
nature  of  the  opposition  it  had  to  encounter,  the  trans- 
formations it  underwent  under  the  influence  of  prosperity, 
of  the  ascetic  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  barbarian  invasions, 
and  the  many  ways  in  which  it  determined  the  moral 
condition  of  society.  The  growing  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  human  fife,  the  history  of  charity,  the  formation  of  the 
legends  of  the  hagiology,  the  effects  of  asceticism  upon 
civic  and  domestic  virtues,  the  moral  influence  of  monas- 
teries, the  ethics  of  the  intellect,  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
the  decaying  Christian  empire,  and  of  the  barbarian 
kingdoms  that  replaced  it,  the  gradual  apotheosis  of 
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secular  rank,  and  the  first  stages  of  that  jnilitary  Chris- 
tianity ■which  attained  its  climax  at  the  Crusades,  have 
been  all  discussed  with  more  or  less  detail ;  and  I  have 
concluded  my  work  by  reviewing  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  position  of  women,  and  ia  the  moral 
questions  connected  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 

In  investigating  these  numerous  subjects,  it  has  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  happened  that  my  path  has 
intersected  that  which  I  had  pursued  in  a  former  work, 
and  in  two  or  three  instances  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
repeat  facts  to  which  I  liad  there  briefly  referred.  I  have 
thought  that  such  a  course  was  preferable  to  presenting 
the  subject  shorn  of  some  material  incident,  or  to  falling 
into  what  has  always  the  appearance  of  an  unpleasing 
egotism,  by  appealing  unnecessarily  to  my  own  writings. 
Although  the  history  of  the  period  I  have  traced  has 
never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  written  from  exactly 
the  point  of  view  which  I  have  adopted,  I  have,  of 
course,  been  for  the  most  part  moving  over  familiar 
ground,  which  has  been  often  and  ably  investigated  ;  and 
any  smaU  originahty  that  may  be  found  in  this  work 
must  lie,  not  so  much  in  the  facts  which  have  been  ex- 
humed, as  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  grouped, 
and  in  the  significance  that  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  acknowledge  the  more  important 
works  from  which  I  have  derived  assistance ;  and  if  I 
have  not  always  done  so,  I  trust  the  reader  will  ascribe 
it  to  the  great  multitude  of  the  special  histories  relating 
to  the  subjects  I  have  treated,  to  my  unwillingness  to 
overload  my  pages  with  too  numerous  references,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  the  difficulty  which  all  who 
have  been  much  occupied  with  a  single  department  of 
histoi-y  must  sometimes  ha,ve,  in  distinguishing  the  ideas 
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wliich  have  sprung  from  tlieir  own  reflections,  from  those 
which  have  been  derived  from  books. 

There  is  one  writer,  laowever,  whom  I  must  especially 
mention,  for  his  name  occurs  continually  in  the  following 
pages,  and  his  memory  has  been  more  frequently,  and  in 
these  later  months  more  sadly,  present  to  my  mind  than 
any  other.  Biilliant  and  numerous  as  are  the  works  of 
the  kte  Dean  MUman,  it  was  those  only  who  had  the 
great  privilege  of  his  friendship  who  could  fully  realise 
the  amazing  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge ;  the 
calm,  luminous,  and  delicate  judgment  which  he  carried 
into  so  many  spheres ;  the  inimitable  grace  and  tact  of  his 
conversation,  coruscating  with  the  happiest  anecdotes, 
and  the  brightest  and  yet  the  gentlest  humour  ;  and  what 
was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  any  single  faculty, 
the  admirable  harmony  and  symmetry  of  his  mind  and 
character,  so  free  from  all  the  disproportion,  and  eccen- 
tricity, and  exaggeration,  that  sometimes  make  even 
genius  assume  the  form  of  a  splendid  disease.  They  can 
never  forget  those  yet  higher  attributes,  which  rendered 
him  so  unspeakably  reverent  to  all  wh(*  knew  him  well — 
his  fervent  love  of  truth,  his  wide  tolerance,  his  large, 
generous,  and  masculine  judgments  of  men  and  things  ; 
his  almost  instinctive  perception  of  the  good  that  is  latent 
in  each  opposing  party,  his  disdaiu  for  the  noisy  triumphs 
and  the  fleeting  popularity  of  mere  sectarian  strife,  the 
fond  and  touching  affection  with  which  he  dwelt  upon 
_the  images  of  the  past,  combining,  even  in  extreme  old 
age,  with  the  keenest  and  most  hopeful  insight  into  the 
progressive  movements  of  his  time,  and  with  a  rare  power 
of  whming  the  confidence  and  reading  the  thoughts  of 
the  youngest  about  him.  That  such  a  writei'  should  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  department  of  history,  which  more 
than  any  other  has  been  distorted  by  ignorance,  puerility, 
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and  dishonesty,  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  facts 
in  English  literature,  Jind  {though  sometimes  diverging 
from  his  views)  in  many  parts  of  the  following  work  I 
have  largely  availed  myself  of  his  researches. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  this  book,  if  it  should 
have  the  fortune  to  find  readers,  may  encounter  much, 
and  probably  angry,  contradiction  from  different  quarters 
and  on  different  grounds.  It  is  strongly  opposed  to  a 
school  of  moral  philosophy  which  is  at  present  extremely 
influential  in  England,  and  in  addition  to  the  many  faults 
that  may  be  found  in  its  execution,  its  very  plan  must 
make  it  displeasing  to  many.  Its  subject  necessarily 
mcludes  questions  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
an  English  writer  to  touch,  and  the  portion  of  history 
with  which  it  is  concerned  has  been  obscured  by  no 
common  measure  of  misrepresentation  and  passion.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  into  it  a  judicial  impartiahty, 
and  I  trust  that  the  attempt,  however  imperfect,  may  not 
be  wholly  useless  to  my  readers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NATURAL  IlfS'J'ORY  OF  MOEALS. 

A.  BEIRF  IKQUIEY  iiito  the  nature  and  foundations  of  morals 
appears  an  obvious,  and,  indeed,  almost  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  to  any  examination  of  the  moral  progress  of 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  an  inquiry  is  beset 
with  serious  difficulties,  arising  in  part  from  the  extreme 
multiplicity  of  detail  which  systems  of  moral  philosophy 
present,  and  in  part  from  a  fundamental  antagonism  of 
principles,  dividing  them  into  tv70  opposing  groups.  The 
great  controversy,  springing  from  the  rival  claims  of  intui- 
tion and  utihty  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  regulator 
of  moral  distinctions,  may  be  dimly  traced  in  the  division 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  it  appeared  more  clearly  in 
the  diivision  between  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans ;  but 
it  has  only  acquired  its  full  distinctness  of  deiinition,  and 
the  importance  of  the  questions  depending  on  it  has  only 
been  fully  appreciated,  in  modern  times,  under  the  influence 
of  such  writers  as  Cudworth,  Butler  and  Clarke  upon  the 
one  side,and  Hobbes.IIelvetiua,  and  Bentham  on  the  other. 
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Iiidepondently  of  the  broad  intellectual  difficulties  which 
niust  be  encountered  in  treating  this  question,  there 
is  a  difficulty  of  a  personal  kind,  which  it  may  be  advi- 
sable at  once  to  meet.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some 
moralists  to  resent,  as  an  imputation  against  their  own 
characters,  any  charge  of  immoral  consequences  that  may 
be  brought  against  the  principles  they  advocate.  K'ow  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  this  controversy  that  every  moralist  is 
compelled,  hy  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  bring  such 
charges  against  the  opinions  of  his  opponents.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  moral  philosophy  is  to  account  for  and  to  justify 
our  moral  sentiments,  or  in  other  words,  to  show  how  we 
come  to  have  our  notions  of  duty,  and  to  supply  us  with  a 
reason  for  acting  upon  them.  If  it  does  this  adequately, 
it  is  impregnable,  and  therefore  a  moralist  who  repi;diates 
one  system  is  called  upon  to  show  that,  according  to  its 
principles,  the  notion  of  duty,  or  the  motives  for  per- 
forming it,  could  never  have  been  generated.  The  Utili- 
tarian accuses  his  opponent  of  basing  the  entire  system  of 
morals  on  a  faculty  that  has  no  existence,  of  adopting 
a  principle  that  would  mahe  moral  duty  vary  with  the 
latitude  and  the  epoch,  of  resolving  all  ethics  into  an 
idle  sentiment.  The  intuitive  moralist,  for  reasons  I 
shall  hereafter  explain,  believes  that  the  Utilitarian  theoiy 
is  profoundly  immoral.  But  to  suppose  that  either  of 
these  charges  extends  to  the  character  of  the  morahst 
is  altogether  to  misconceive  the  position  which  moral 
theories  actually  hold  in  life.  Our  moral  sentiments 
do  not  flow  from,  but  long  precede  our  ethical  systems ; 
and  it  is  usually  only  after  our  characters  have  beea 
fully  formed  that  we  begin  to  reason  about  them.  It 
is  both  possible  and  very  common  for  the  reasoning  to 
be  very  defective,  without  any  corresponding  imperfection 
in  the  disposition  of  the  man. 

The  two  rival  Iheoiies  of  morals  arc  known  by  many 
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iiames,  aiicl  are  subdivided  into  many  groups.  One  of 
tliem  is  generally  described  as  the  stoical,  the  intuitive, 
the  independent  or  tlie  sentimental;  the  other  as  the 
epicurean,  the  inductive,  the  utilitarian,  or  the  selfish.  The 
morahsts  of  the  former  school,  to  state  their  opinions  in 
the  broadest  form,  beUeve  that  we  have  a  natural  power 
of  perceiving  that  some  qualities,  such  as  benevolence, 
chastity,  or  veracity,  are  better  than  otliers,  and  that  we 
ought  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  repress  their  opposites'. 
In  other  words,  they  contend,  that  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  the  notion  of  right  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of 
obligation;  that  to  say  a  course  of  conduct  is  our  duty,  is 
in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  consequences,an  intelligible  and 
sufficient  reason  for  practising  it;  and  that  we  derive  the 
first  principles  of  our  duties  from  intuition.  The  moral- 
ist of  the  opposite  school  denies  tliat  we  have  any  such 
natural  perception.  He  maintains  that  we  have  by  nature 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  merit  and  demerit,  of  the  com- 
parative excellence  of  our  feelings  and  actions,  and  that 
we  derive  these  notioiis  solely  from  an  observation  of  the 
course  of  hfe  which  is  conducive  to  human  happiness. 
That  which  makes  actions  good  is,  tiiat  they  increase  the 
happiness  or  diminish  the  pains  of  mankind.  That  which 
constitutes  their  demerit  is  their  opposite  tendency.  To 
procure  '  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number,' 
is  therefore  the  highest  aim  of  the  moralist,  the  supreme 
type  and  expression  of  virtue. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this  last  school,  if  it  pi-o- 
ceeded  no  farther  tlian  I  have  stated,  would  have  fiiQed 
to  accomplish  the  task  which  every  morahst  must  under- 
take. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  experience  may  shovr 
that  certain  actions  are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  that  these  actions  may  in  consequence  be  re- 
garded as  supremely  excellent.  The  question  still  remains, 
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why  we  are  bound  to  perform  them.  If  men,  who  believe 
that  virtuous  actions  are  those  which  experience  shows  to 
be  useful  to  society,  behove  also  that  they  are  under  a 
natural  obhgation  to  seek  the  happiness  of  others,  rather 
than  their  own,  when  the  two  interests  conflict,  they  have 
.certainly  no  claim  to  the  title  of  inductive  moralists.  They 
recognise  a  moral  faculty,  a  natural  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation or  duty  as  tmly  as  Butler  or  as  Cudworth.  Ajxd, 
indeed,  a  position  very  similar  to  this  has  been  adopted  by 
several  intuitive  moralists.  Thus  Hiitcheson,  who  is  the 
very  founder  in  modern  times  of  the  doctrine  of  '  a  moral 
sense,'  and  who  has  defended  the  disinterested  character 
of  virtue  more  powerfully  than  perhaps  any  other  moralist, 
resolved  all  virtue  into  benevolence,  or  the  pursuit  of  the 
happiness  of  others ;  but  he  maintained  that  the  excel- 
lence and  obligation  of  benevolence  are  revealed  to  us 
by  a  '  moral  sense.'  Hume,  in  like  manner,  pronounced 
utihty  to  be  the  criterion  and  essential  element  of  all  vir- 
tue ;  but  he  asserted  that  our  pursuit  of  virtue  is  unselfish, 
and  that  it  springs  from  a  natural  feeling  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation  distinct  from  reason,  and  produced  by  a 
peculiar  sense,  or  taste,  which  rises  up  within  us  at  the 
contemplation  of  virtue  or  of  vice.*    A  similar  doctrine  has 

I  The  opinions  of  Hume  on  moral  quesfiona  we  grossly  niisrepreaonted  hy 
aiimy  -vmfers,  .who  peraiat  in  describing  tliein  as  substantially  identical  witli 
those  of  Bentbam.  How  far  Hume  was  from  denying  the  exiafence  of  a 
moral  sense,  the  following  passive  will  show:— 'The  final  sentence,  it  ia 
probable,  which  pronounces  chara.cters  and  actions  amiable  or  odious, 
praiseworthy  or  blameable  .  .  .  depeiias  on  some  internal  sense  or  feeling 
which  nature  has  made  univeraal  in  the  whole  apecies.' — Biiquii'y  Cmtceni- 
mg  Moi-ds,  §  1.  '  The  hypothesis  we  embrace  .  .  .  defines  yirtue  to  be 
whatever  mental  action  or  quality  gives  to  the  spectator  the  pleasing  senti- 
ment of  approbation. '—Ibid.  Append.  I.  'The  crime  or  immorality  ia  no 
particular  fact  or  relation  which  can  he  the  object  of  the  understanding,  but 
arises  entirely  from  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation,  which,  by  the  structure 
of  human  nature,  we  iinaToidably  fesl  on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  oi 
treachery.' — Ibid.  'Eenaon  instructs  us  in  the  several  tendendes  of  actions, 
and  humaniiy  makes  a  distinction  in  favour  of  those  which  are  useful 
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more  recently  been  advocated  by  Mackintosh.  A  tlicory 
of  morals  must  explain  not  only  what  constitutes  duty, 
but  also  how  we  obtain  the  notion  of  there  being  such  a 
thing  as  duty.  It  must  tell  us  not  merely  what  is  the 
course  of  conduct  we  ought  to  pursue,  but  also  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  word  '  ought,'  and  from  what  source 
we  derive  the  idea  it  expresses. 

Those  who  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  all  our 
morality  is  a  product  of  experience,  have  not  shrunk 
from  this  task,  and  have  boldly  entered  upon  the  one 
path  that  was  open  to  them.  The  notion  of  there  being 
any  such  feeling  as  an  original  sense  of  obligation  distinct 
from  the  anticipation  of  pleasiu-e  or  pain,  they  treat  as  a 
mere  illusion  of  the  imagination.  All  that  is  meant  by 
saying  we  ought  to  do  an  action  is,  that  if  we  do  not  do 
it,  we  shall  suffer.  A  desire  to  obtain  happiness  and  to 
avoid  pain  is  the  only  possible  motive  to  action.  The 
reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  we  should  perform  vir- 
tuous actions,  or  in  other  words,  seek  the  good  of  others, 
is  that  on  the  whole  such  a  course  will  bring  us  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness. 

We  have  here  then  a  general  statement  of  the  doctrine 
which  bases  morals  upon  experience.  If  we  ask  what 
constitutes  virtuous,  and  what  vicious  actions,  we  are  told 
that  the  first  are  tliose  which  increase  the  happiness  or 
diminish  the  pains  of  mankind ;  and  the  second  are  those 
which  have  the  opposite  effect.     If  wc  ask  what  is  the 

iind  beneficial.'— Ibid,  'Aa  virtue  is  an  end,  find  is  desirable  on  ifa  own 
account  without  fee  or  reward,  mei'ely  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  it  con- 
TejB,  it  ia  requisite  that  thei'e  should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches, 
some  infernal  taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which  dis- 
tinguishes moral  good  and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the  one  and  i-ejects 
the  other.' — Ibid.  The  two  wi-iters  io  whom  Hume  was  most  indebted  were 
Hutcheson  and  Butler.  In  some  interesting  letters  to  the  former  (Burton's 
Life  of  Sutne,  toL  i,),  he  discusses  the  points  on  which  Jie  differed  from 
them. 
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motive  to  virtue,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  enlightene(3 
self-interest.  The  words  happiness,  utihty,  and  mterest 
inckide,  however,  many  different  kinds  of  enjoyment,  and 
have  given  rise  to  many  different  modifications  of  the 
theory. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  form  of  this 
theory  is  that  which  was  propounded  by  Mandeville,  in 
his  '  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue.'  ^  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  virtue  sprang  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  cunning  of  rulers.  These,  in  order  to  govern  men, 
found  it  necessary  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  a  noble 
thing  to  restrain,  instead  of  indulging  their  passions,  and 
to  devote  themselves  entmely  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. The  manner  in  which  they  attained  this  end  was 
by  acting  upon  tlie  feeling  of  vanity.  They  persuaded 
men  that  human  nature  was  something  nobler  than  the 
nature  of  animals,  and  tJiat  devotion  to  the  community 
rendered  a  man  pre-eminently  great.  By  statues,  and 
titles,  and  honours ;  by  continually  estollmg  such  men  as 
Kegulus  or  Decius;  by  representing  those  who  were 
addicted  to  useless  enjoyments  as  a  low  and  despicable 
class,  they  at  last  so  inflamed  the  vanity  of  men  as  to 
kindle  an  intense  emulation,  and  inspire  the  most  heroic 

'  'TTie  ctief  thing  therefore  which  lawgiyei's  and  other  wise  men  that 
hare  labom'ed  for  the  establiehment  of  eodety  have  endeavoured,  has  been 
to  make  the  people  they  were  to  govern  believe  that  it  was  more  beneficial 
for  evetyhody  to  conquer  than  to  indulge  his  appelifea,  and  much  better  to 
mind  the  pubHc  than  what  seemed  his  private  interest  .  .  .  observing  that 
none  were  either  so  savage  aa  not  to  be  charmed  with  praise,  or  so  despicable 
as  patiently  to  hew  contempt,  they  justly  concluded  that  flattery  must  be 
the  most  powwful  argument  that  could  be  used  to  human  creatures. 
Malting  use  of  this  bewitching  engine,  they  extolled  flie  excellency  of  our 
nature  above  other  animals  ...  by  the  help  of  which  we  were  capable  of 
pei'forming  the  most  noble  achievements.  Having,  by  this  wtful  flattery, 
insumated  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  men,  they  began  to  instruct  them 
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actions.  And  soon  new  influences  came  into  play.  Men 
who  began  by  restraining  their  passions,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  pleasure  of  the  esteem  of  others,  found  that 
this  restraint  saved  them  fi'om  many  painful  consequences 
that  would  have  naturally  ensued  from  over-indulgence, 
and  this  discovery  became  a  new  motive  to  virtue.  Each 
member  of  the  community  moreover  found  that  he  himself 
derived  benefit  from  the  self-sacrifice  of  others,  and  also 
that  when  he  was  seeking  his  own  interest,  without  regard 
to  others,  no  persons  stood  so  much  in  his  way  as  those 
who  were  similarly  employed,  and  he  had  thus  a  double 
reason  for  diflusing  abroad  the  notion  of  the  excellence  of 
self-sacrifice.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  men  agreed 
to  stigmatise  under  the  term  '  vice '  whatever  was  in- 
jurious, and  to  eulogise  as  '  virtue  '  whatever  was  beneficial 
to  society. 

The  opinions  of  Mandevillc  attracted,  when  they  were 
pubhshed,  an  attention  greatly  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit, 
but  they  are  now  sinking  rapidly  into  deserved  obli- 
vion. The  author,  in  a  poem  called  the  '  Fable  of  the 
Bees,'  and  in  comments  attached  to  it,  himself  advocated 
a  thesis  altogether  inconsistent  with  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, maintaining  that  'private  vices  were  public 
benefits,'  and  endeavouring,  in  a  long  series  of  very  feeble 
and  sometimes  very  grotesque  arguments,  to  prove  that 
vice  was  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  mankind.  A 
far  greater  writer  had  however  already  framed  a  scheme 
of  morals  wMch,  if  somewhat  less  repulsive,  was  in  no 
degree  less  selfish  than  that  of  MandeviUe;  and  the 
opinions  of  Hobbes  concerning  the  essence  and  origin  of 
virtue,  have,  with  no  very  great  variations,  been  adopted 
by  what  may  be  termed  the  narrower  school  of  Utili- 
tarians. 

According  to  these   writers  we  are   governed   exelu- 
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sively  by  our  own  interest.^  Pleasure  is  the  only  good,^ 
and  moral  good  and  moral  evil  mean  nothing  more  than 
our  voluntary  conformity  to  a  law  that  will  bring  it  to 
us.^      To  love    good  simply   as    good,   is    an  impossi- 

'  T  conceive  lliat  when  a  man  deliberates  whetlier  lie  sliaJl  do  a  thing 
or  uot  do  it,  he  does  nothing  else  but  consider  whether  it  be  better  for 
himself  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it.'— Hobbea  Oil  Liberty  and  NeoeMi'lff.  '  Good 
and  e\il  are  names  that  signify  oiu'  appelates  and  arersiona.'— Ibid.  Leviathan, 
part  i.  ch.  XTi.  '  Obligation  is  the  necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any  action 
in  oi'der  to  be  happy.' — Gay's  dissertation  prelised  to  King's  Oiiffin  of  Evil, 
p.  36.  'Tlie  only  reason  or  niotiye  by  which  indiyiduala  can  possibly 
be  induced  to  the  pracliee  of  virtue,  must  be  the  feeling  immediate  on  the 
prospect  of  .future  private  happiness.'— Brown  On  the  Chm-aetaietics,  p.  169. 
'  En  tout  terapa,  en  tout  lieu,  tant  en  matiere  de  morale  CLu'en  matiSre  d'espri^ 
c'est  I'iutSrgt  personnel  <^a  dicte  le  jugement  des  particiUiers,  et  I'int&et 
g^Sral  qui  dicle  celui  des  nations.  .  .  .  Tout  homme  ne  prend  dans  ses  juge- 
nients  conseil  que  de  son  int^ret.'— Helvfitius  De  VE^i-it,  discouraii. '  Nature 
has  placed  manhind  under  the  governance  of  two  sovereign  masters,  pain 
and  pleasure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to  point  out  what  we  ought  to  do,  as 
■well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall  do.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  utility  recog- 
nises this  subjection,  and  assumes  it  for  the  foundation  of  that  system, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  rear  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the  hands  of  reason 
and  of  law.  Systems  which  attempt  to  question  it,  deal  in  sounds  instead  of 
sense,  in  caprice  Instead  of  reason,  ia  darkness  instead  of  light.'— Bentham's 
Frindples  of  Mwala  and  Legislation,  ch.  i.  'By  the  principle  of  utility  ia 
meant  that  principle  which  approves  or  disapproves  of  every  action  whatso- 
ever, according  to  the  tendency  which  it  appeal's  to  have  to  augment  or 
diminish  the  happiness  of  the  party  whose  interest  ia  in  question.' — ^Ibid. 
'  Je  regarde  I'amour  ^clairS  de  nous-memes  comma  le  principe  de  tout  sacri- 
flca  moi'ale.'— D'Alembert  quoted  by  D.  Stewart,  Active  and  Moral  Powers, 
vol.  i.  p.  220. 

'  'Pleasure  is  in  itself  a  good;  nay,  even  setting  aside  immunity  from 
pain,  the  only  good;  pain  is  in  itself  an  evil,  and,  indeed,  without  exception, 
the  only  evil,  or  else  the  worda  good  and  evil  have  no  meaning.' — Bentham's 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  x.  '  Happiness  is  the  sole  end  of 
human  action,  and  the  promotJon  of  it  the  teat  by  which  to  judge  of  nil 
human  conduct.'— Mill's  UtSitarianism,  p.  58. 

^  'Good  and  evil  are  nothing  but  pleasure  and  pain,  or  that  which  occa- 
sions or  procures  pleasure  or  pain  to  vs.  Moral  good  and  evil  theu  is  only 
the  conformity  or  diaagreement  of  our  voluutaiy  actions  to  some  law 
whereby  good  or  evil  ia  drawn  on  us  by  the  will  and  power  of  the  law 
maker,  which  good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain,  attending  our  observance  or 
breach  of  the  law  by  the  decree  of  the  law  maker,  ia  that  we  call  reward  or 
punishment.' — Locke'a  Essay,  book  ii.  ch.  sxviii.  '  Take  away  pleasures  and 
paica,  not  only  happiness,  but  justice,  and  duty,  and  obligation,  and  virtue, 
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bility.'  When  wo  speak  of  tlie  goodness  of  God,  wo  mean 
only  His  goodness  to  ns}  Eeverence  is  nothing  more  than 
oiu:  conviction,  that  another  who  has  power  to  do  us  both 
good  and  harm,  will  only  do  us  good.^  The  pleasures  of 
piety  arise  from  the  belief  that  we  are  about  to  receive 
pleasure,  and  the  pains  of  piety  from  the  belief  that  we 
are  about  to  suffer  pain  from  the  Deity*  Our  very 
affections,  according  to  some  of  these  writers,  are  all  forms 
of  self-love.  Thus  charity  springs  partly  from  our  desire 
to  obtain  the  esteem  of  others,  partly  from  the  expectation 
that  the  favours  we  have  bestowed  will  be  reciprocated, 
and  partly,  too,  from  the  gratification  of  the  sense  of  power, 
by  the  proof  that  we  can  satisfy  not  only  our  own  desires, 
but  also  the  desires  of  others/^     Pity  is  an  emotion  aris- 

llll  of  wliich  have  been  so  elaborately  held  up  to  View  as  independent 
of  them,  are  so  many  empty  sounds.' — Bentham's  Sjirim/s  of  Actioti,  i. 
i  IS. 

'  'II  lui  est  anssi  impossible  d'aimer  le  bien  pour  le  bien,  que  d'aimer  le 
nial  pour  le  mal.'— Helv^tiua  De  I'Esprii,  disc.  ii.  ch.  v. 

^  '  Eyen  the  gooflness  which  we  apprehend  in  Gcd  Almighty,  is  hia  good- 
ness to  na.' — Hohhes  On  Human  Hatm-e,  ch,  -vii  5  3.  So  Waterland, '  To 
love  God  is  ia  effect  the  same  thing  m  to  love  happiness,  eteranl  happiness ; 
and  the  love  of  happiuoss  is  still  the  love  of  onrselves.'— ISu-i^  Sennon  on 
Self-loee. 

*  '  Reverence  is  the  conception  we  haTa  concerning  another,  that  He  hath 
the  power  to  do  unto  us  both  good  and  hurt,  but  not  lie  will  to  do  us  hurt.' 
— ^Hobbes  On  Human  Nature,  ch.  viii.  J  7. 

*  '  The  pleasures  of  piety  are  the  pleMures  that  accompany  the  belief  of  a 
man's  being  in  the  acquisilibn,  or  in  possession  of  the  goodwill  or  favour  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and  as  afniit  ofit,  of  his  being  in  the  way  of  enjoying 
pleasures  to  be  received  by  God's  special  appointment  either  in  this  life  or 
in  a  life  to  come.'— Bentham's  Pi-inclpks  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  v. 
'  The  pains  of  piety  are  the  pmna  that  accompany  the  belief  of  a  man's  being 
obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Supieme  Being,  and  in  couseijuence  to 
certain  pains  to  be  inflicted  by  His  especial  appointment,  either  in  this 
life  or  in  a  life  to  come.  These  may  be  also  called  the  pains  of  religion.' 
—Ibid. 

"  '  There  can  he  no  greater  a>p.iment  to  a  man  of  his  own  power,  than 
to  iinJ  himself  able  not  only  to  accomplish  his  own  desii'es,  but  also  to 
assist  other  men  in  tlieii's ;  and  this  is  that  conception  wherein  consisteth 
chaiity.'—Hobbes   On  Hum.  Nat.  ch.  ix.  J  17.     'Ko  man  givcth  but  with 
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ing  from  a  vivid  realisation  of  sorrow  tliat  may  befall  our- 
selves, suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  son-ows  of  others. 
We  pity  especially  those  who  have  not  deserved  calamity, 
because  we  consider  ourselves  to  belong  to  that  category ; 
and  the  spectacle  of  suffering  against  which  no  fore- 
thought could  provide,  reminds  us  most  forcibly  of  what 
may  happen  to  ourselves.^  Friendship  is  the  sense  of  the 
need  of  the  person  befriended.^ 

mtenUon  of  good  to  himself,  b  g'ft '       1    f  d   f  all    oluatavy 

ftcts,  the  ohjeet  to  every  mim.       h  d  —II  bhe     i>     i/    ^,  pnri  i. 


'  Pream  not  that  ii 


e  yoit, 


unless  their  advantage  in  so  do    g  t     h  t    th  m     "M 

and  never  will  while  human      t  mad      ftp        t  m  t  rials.' — 

Bexiiiiata's  Seoiitoloffi/,  toI.  ii.  p  1% 

'  'Pity  is  imagination  or  fict        tf  ttr      I      t   t  I       proceeding 

from  the  sense  of  another  man  1  ld  t  E  t  h  1 1  btetl  such  as 
we  tliink  have  not  deserved  th  tl  p  34  gr    t      because 

there  then  nppeareth  more  p  1  b  1 13  th  fc  th  aam  y  h  ppen  to 
us ;  for  the  evil  that  happen  th  t  t  y  h  ppe    to  every 

man.'— Hohhes  On  Hum.  Nat.  h  §10  Lpt  tso  tun  sen- 
timent da  nospropresmaux  dans  1  m  d  t  0  -t  hbilepr^- 
vojance  des  malheura  ou  nous  p  tlHd  1  uraaux 
ftuti'es  pour  les  engager  h,  nous  eu  donner  en  ds  semblables  occasions,  et  cea 
services  que  nous  leui-  rendons  sont,  h  proprement  pai-ler,  des  biens  que  nous 
nons  fMsons  it  nous-niSmea  par  ovance.' — La  Rochefoucauld,  Maximes,  264 
Butler  has  rematked  that  if  Hohbes'  account  were  true,  the  most  fearful 
would  be  the  most  compsisaonatonatm-e;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  quite  just, 
for  Ilobhes'  notion  of  pity  implies  the  union  of  two  not  absolutely  identical, 
though  nearly  allied,  influences,  timidity  and  imagination.  The  theory  of 
Adam  Smith,  though  closely  connected  with,  differa  totally  in  consequences 
from  that  of  Hobhes.  He  says,  '  When  I  condole  with  you  for  the  loss 
of  your  son,  in  order  to  enter  into  your  grief,  I  do  not  consider  what  I,  a 
person  of  such  a  character  and  profession,  should  suffer  if  I  had  a  son,  and  if 
that  son  should  die— I  consider  what  I  should  suffer  if  I  waa  really  you. 
I  not  only  change  circumstancea  with  you,  but  I  change  persona  fuid 
characters.  My  grief,  therefore,  is  enthely  upon  your  account.  ...  A 
man  may  sympathise  with  a  woman  in  child-bed,  though  it  is  impossible  he 
should  conceive  himself  suffering  her  pains  in  his  own  proper  person  and 
character.' — Moral  Seaiiments,  part  vii.  ch.  i.  §  3. 

"  '  Ce  que  les  hommes  ont  nomm^  amitiS  n'est  qn'une  sociitS,  qu'uu  mS- 
uagement  rfeiproque  d'inffirgts  et  qu'nn  ^change  de  bons  offices.  Co  n'est 
eniin  qu'un  commerce  on  Tamour-propre  se  propose  toujours  quelq^ue  chose 
a  gagner.'— La  Kochefoucauld,  Max.  83,  See  this  idea  developed  at  large  in 
Helygtius. 
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From  such  a  conception  of  human  nature  it  is  easy  to 
divine  what  system  of  moraJs  must  flow.  Ko  character, 
feeling,  or  action  is  naturally  better  than  others,  and  as 
long  as  men  are  in  a  savage  condition,  morality  has  no 
existence.  Fortunately,  however,  we  are  all  dependent  for 
many  of  our  pleasures  upon  others.  Co-operation  and 
organisation  are  essential  to  our  happiness,  and  these  are 
impossible  without  some  restraint  being  placed  upon  our 
appetites.  Laws  are  enacted  to  secure  this  restraint,  and 
being  sustained  by  rewards  and  punishments,  they  make 
it  the  interest  of  the  individual  to  regard  that  of  the  com- 
munity. According  to  Hobbes,  the  disposition  of  man 
is  so  anarchical,  and  the  importance  of  restraining  it  so 
transcendent,  that  absolute  government  alone  is  good ; 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign  are  supreme,  and  must 
therefore  constitute  the  law  of  morals.  The  other  mora- 
lists of  this  school,  though  repudiating  this  notion,  have 
given  a  very  great  and  distinguished  place  to  legislation 
in  their  schemes  of  ethics  ;  for  all  our  conduct  being  de- 
termined by  our  interests,  virtue  being  simply  the  conform- 
ity of  our  own  interests  with  those  of  the  community, 
and  a  judicious  legislation  being  the  chief  way  of  seciu-- 
ing  this  conformity,  the  functions  of  the  moralist  and  of 
the  legislator  are  almost  identical.^  But  in  addition  to  the 
rewards  and  pimishments  of  the  penal  code,  those  arising 
from  public  opinion — fame  or  infamy,  the  friendship  or 
hostihty  of  those  about  us — are  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  The  educating  influence  of  laws,  and  the  growing 
perception  of  the  identity  of  interests  of  the  difierent  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  create  a  public  opinion  favourable 
to  all  the  qualities  which  are  '  the  means  of  i}caccable, 


'  '1.3  science  de  la  morale  n'B.st  autre  ciioso  que  la  st 
legislation.'— Ilelv^ti us  IM  I'Esprit,  ii,  17. 
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sociable,  and  comfortable  living.'^  Such  are  justice,  gra- 
titude, modesty,  equity,  and  mercy ;  and  such,  too,  are 
purity  and  chastity,  which,  considered  in  themselves  alone, 
are  in  no  degree  more  excellent  than  the  coarsest  and 
most  indiscriminate  lust,  but  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  become  in 
consec[uence  virtues.^  This  education  of  public  opinion 
grows  continually  stronger  with  civilisation,  and  gradually 
moulds  the  characters  of  men,  making  them  more  and 
more  disinterested,  heroic,  and  unselfish.  A  disinter- 
ested, unsehish,  and  heroic  man,  it  is  explained,  is  one 
who  is  strictly  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  plea- 
sure, but  who  pursues  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include 
in  its  gratification  the  happiness  of  others.^ 

•  This  doctrine  ia  expoiiEded  at  leng'th  in  ftll  tbe  moral  works  of  Hobbea 
and  Ilia  school.  The  following  passage  is  a  fail' apecimeii  of  their  meaaiEg;— 
|Moral  philosophy  is  nothing  else  but  the  seieuce  of  what  is  good  and  evil 
in  the  conversation  and  society  of  mankind.  Good  and  evil  are  names  that 
Mgiiify  our  appelites  and  aversions,  which  in  diffei'ent  tempera,  ciiatoins,  and 
doctiinea  of  men  are  different  .  .  .  from  whence  arise  disputes,  controver- 
sies, and  at  last  war.  And  therefore,  so  long  as  man  is  in  this  condition  of 
mere  nature  (which  is  a  condition  of  war),  his  private  appetite  is  the  mea- 
sure of  good  and  evil.  And  oonseiiuentlj  all  men  agree  in  this,  that  peace 
is  good,  and  therefore  also  that  the  ways  or  nieims  of  peace,  which  (as  I  have 
showed  before)  are  jnstice,  gratitude,  modesty,  eciuity,  mercy,  and  the  rest 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  ai'e  good  ...  and  their  contrary  vices  evil.'— Hobbes' 
Zei-iaikan,  part  i.  ch.  xvi.    See,  too,  a  striking  passage  in  Bentliam's  Deoii- 

loffy         ii.  p.  133, 
As  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  Saiurdmj  Sevieiv  (Aug.  10,  1867)  ex- 
P    3.  '  Chastity  is  merely  a  social  law  created  to  encourage  the  al- 

lan  h  t  most  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  race,  and  to 
n  ft  ntau  woman  in  a  social  portion  which  it  is  thought  adviaahle  she 
sh  uld  h  d.'  See,  too,  on  this  view,  Hume's  Inquiry  ooncemmg  Morals, 
^  4,  and  a  so  note  k.  :  'To  what  other  purpose  do  all  tbe  ideas  of  cbastify 
and  modesty  serve  ?    Nisi  utile  est  quod  facimus,  frustra  est  gloria.' 

=  'All  pleasure  is  necessarily  self-regarding,  for  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  feelings  out  of  our  own  mind.  But  there  ace  modes  of  delight  that 
bring  also  aatisfaction  to  others,  from  the  round  that  they  take  in  their 
course.  Such  are  the  pleasures  of  benevolence.  Others  imply  no  parti- 
cipation by  any  second  party,  as,  for  example,  eating,  drinking,  bodily  warmth, 
property,  and  power;  while  a  third  class  are  fed  by  the  pabs  and  privations 
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It  is  a  very  old  assertion,  that  a  man  who  pradently 
sought  his  own  interest  would  live  a  life  of  perfect  virtue. 
This  opinion  is  adopted  by  most  of  those  UtiUtarians 
who  are  least  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  upon  religious 
motives ;  and  as  they  maintain  that  every  man  necessarily 
pursues  exclusively  his  own  happiness,  we  return  by 
another  path  to  the  old  Platonic  doctrine,  that  all  vice 
is  ignorance.  Virtue  is  a  judicious,  and  vice  an  injudici- 
ous, pursuit  of  pleasure.  Virtue  is  a  branch  of  prudence, 
vice  is  nothing  more  than  imprudence  or  miscalculation.-^ 
He  who  seeks  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  mankind 
has  two,  and  only  two,  ways  of  accomplishing  his  end. 
The  first  is,  to  make  it  more  and  more  the  interest  of  each 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  others  ;  the  second  is,  to  dispel 
the  ignorance. which  prevents  men  from  seeing  their  true 
interest.^  If  chastity  or  truth,  or  any  other  of  what  we 
regard  as  virtues,  could  be  shown  to  produce  on  the 

of  fdlow-beinge,  as  the  delights  of  sport  and  tjTMiny.    Tl  d         t    r 

plirase,  aelfiahuess,  applies  witli  especial  emphfisis  to  th    last  m    t   n  d 
clnsa,  and,  in  a  quelified  degi-ee,  to  tho  second  gi'oup;  wh  1     u  h  f  a. 

imselfiahnesa,  disluterestediieaa,  eelf-deTOtion,  are  applied  f    tb    ti  an 
position  -wherein  -we  seek  our  own  satisfaction  in  that  of    th        — Ba    , 
On  the  Smofioiis  mid  Will,  p.  113. 

■■  '  Vice  may  be  defined  to  be  a  miscalenlation  of  chances,  n  mistake  in 
es-limating  the  value  of  pleasures  and  pains.  It  is  false  moral  arithmetic' 
— Benthani's  Deontology,  -vol.  i.  p.  131. 

*  '  La  r&iompense,-la  punition,  la  gloire  et  Tinfamie  soumises  h  ses  TolontSs 
sont  quafre  especes  de  divinit^s  avec  lesquelles  le  l^gislaleur  pent  toujours 
optor  le  bien  public  et  cr^er  des  hoinmes  illustres  en  tous  les  geni-es.  Toute 
I'lltude  des  momlifltes  consiste  a  determiner  I'tisags  qn'on  doit  fiure  de  ces 
nlcompeoses  et  de  ces  puuitions  et  les  secoura  qu'ou  peut  tirer  poor  lier 
I'int^ret  peiaonnel  it  I'intSrSt  gSn^ral.'— HelTfitius  Be  VEsprit,  n.  23.  '  La 
justice  de  nos  jugemants  et  de  nos  actions  n'est  jamais  que  la  i-enconti'o 
heurense  de  notre  inbSrSfc  avec  I'inf^rSt  public,'— Ibid.  ii.  7.  '  To  prove  that 
the  immoral  action  is  a  miscalculation  of  self-interest,  to  shoir  how  erroneous 
811  estimate  the  yicious  man  makes  of  pdns  and  pleasui-es,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  intelligent  moralist.  Unless  he  can  do  this  he  does  nothing ;  for,  as  baa 
been  stated  above,  for  a  man  not  to  pursue  -what  he  deems  likely  to  produce 
to  him  tlie  greatcist  sum  of  enjoyment,  ia,  iu  the  very  nature  of  things, 
impossiblfl.' — Eentham's  DeotiCology. 
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whole  more  pain  than  they  destroy,  or  to  deprive  men 
of  more  pleasure  than  they  afford,  they  would  not  be 
virtues,  but  vices>  If  it  could  be  shown  that  it  is  not 
for  our  own  interest  to  practise  any  of  what  are  admitted 
to  be  virtues,  all  obligation  to  practise  them  would  im- 
mediately cease.*  The  whole  scheme  of  ethics  may  be 
evolved  from  the  four  canons  of  Epicurus.  The  plea- 
sure which  produces  no  pain  is  to  be  embraced.  The  pain 
which  produces  no  pleasure  is  to  be  avoided.  The  plea- 
sure is  to  be  avoided  whicli  prevents  a  greater  plea- 
sure, or  produces  a  greater  pain.  The  pain  is  to  be  en- 
dured which  averts  a  greater  pain,  or  secures  a  greater 
pleasure.^ 

So  far  I  have  barely  aHuded  to  any  but  terrestrial 
motives.  These,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  school,  are  sufficient,  but  others— as  we  shall 
see,  I  think,  with  great  reason— are  of  a  different  opinion. 
Their  obvious  resource  is  in  the  rewards  and  punishments 


'  '  If  the  effect  of  virtue  were  to  prevent  or  destroy  more  pleasure  than  it 
pi-oduced,  01  to  produce  move  pain  than  it  prevented,  its  more  appropriate 
name  would  be  wioliedness  and  folly;  wicliedneas  as  it  affected  others,  folly 
as  respected  him  who  practised  it.'— Bentham's  Dcoiitdotpj,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
'Weigh  paius,  weigh  pleasures,  and  as  the  balance  stands  -will  Btand  the 
question  of  rigbt  and  vsrong.'— Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  137.  '  Moralis  philoEophite 
caput  est,  Faustine  fili,  ut  sdaa  quibus  ad  beatam  Titam  perveniri  ratiocibus 
pos3it.'—ApuleiuB,  Ad  Bod,  FMonts,  ii.  '  Attjue  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  propa 
mater  et  tequi.' — Horace,  Sat.  I.  iji.  98. 

^  '  We  can  be  obliged  to  nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  giun  or 
lose  something  by ;  for  nothing  else  can  be  a  "  violent  motive  "  to  vs.  As 
we  should  not  be  obliged  to  obey  the  laws  or  the  niagistrata  unless  rewards 
or  punishments,  pleaatu*  or  pain,  somebow  or  other,  depended  upon  our 
obedience;  so  neither  shonld  we,  without  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do 
what  is  right,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  ofey  the  commands  of  God.' — Puley's 
Moral  Philosophy,  bo^k  iL  ch.  ii. 

'  See  Gasseadi  FhilosopTiirB  Epiewi  Syntagma.  These  four  canons  are  a 
Bhilful  condensation  of  the  argument  of  Torquatus  in  Cicero,  Be  Fht.  i.  2.  See, 
too,  a  very  striking  letter  by  Epicurus  himself,  given  in  his  life  by  Diogenes 
Laertiua. 
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of  another  -world,  and  these  tliey  accordingly  present  as 
the  motive  to  virtue.  Of  all  the  modifications  of  the 
selfish  theory,  tills  alone  can  be  said  to  furnish  interested 
motives  for  virtue  which  are  invariably  and  incontestably 
adequate.  If  men  introduce  the  notion  of  infinite  pun- 
ishments and  infinite  rewards  distributed  by  an  omni- 
scient Judge,  they  can  undoubtedly  supply  stronger 
reasons  for  practising  virtue  than  can  ever  be  found  for 
practising  vice.  While  admitting  therefore  in  emphatic 
terms,  that  any  sacrifice  of  our  pleasm-e,  without  tho  pros- 
pect of  an  equivalent  reward,  is  a  simple  act  of  mad- 
ness, and  unworthy  of  a  rational  being,^  these  writers 
maintain  that  we  may  reasonably  sacrifice  tlie  enjoyments 
of  this  life,  because  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  far  greater 
enjoyments  in  the  nest.  To  gain  heaven  and  avoid  hell 
should  be  the  spring  of  all  our  actions,*  and  virtue  is 

'  '  Sflima  ifjitur  non  est,  qui  nulla  spe  niajore  proposita,  iis  bonis  quibua 

c£eteii  utuntur  in  vita,  laborea  et  cruciatus  et  miserias  anteponat 

Kon  aliter  his  bonis  priesentibusabstinendum  est  quam  m  sint  aliqiia  majora, 
propter  qu»  tonti  sit  et  voluptntea  omittere  et  mala  omnia  austiiiere.' — 
LactantitisiJtp.  Ind.,  vi.  9.  Macaulay,  in  some  youthful  eeaays  against  the  Uti- 
litariaa  theory  (wbich  be  characteristically  described  as  'Not  much  more 
laughable  than  phrenology,  and  immeasurably  more  humane  than  eochfight- 
ing '),  miuntains  the  tbeological  form  of  aelflshness  in  very  strong  terms. 
'  "What  proposition  is  there  respecting  human  nature  wbidi  is  absolutely 
and  universally  true  P  We  linow  of  only  one,  and  that  is  not  only  true  but 
identical,  that  men  always  act  from  self-interest.' — Review  of  Mill's  ^ssny 
o«  Oocemntent.  'Of  this  we  maybeBure,tbat  tie  words  "greatest  happiness" 
wit  n  in  any  man's  mouth  mean  more  than  the  greatest  happiness  of 
rs,  which  is  consistent  with  what  be  tbinhs  bis  own.  .  .  .  This  di- 
n  (D  as  you  would  be  done  by)  would  be  utterly  unmeaning,  as  it 
y  in  Mr.  Bentham's  philosophy,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  a 
san  ti  n     In  the  Ohiistian  scheme  accordingly  it  is  nccompaniedby  a  eanc- 

n  f  n  mense  force.  To  a  man  whose  greatest  happiness  in  this  world  is 
n  nsiafent  with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  is  held  out 
the  prospect  of  an  infinite  happiness  hereafter,  from  which  he  excludes  him- 
self by  wronging  his  fellow-creatui'es  here.' — Aiuw^  to  ike  Westminster 
Semete's  Defence  of  Mill. 

*  'All  virtue  and  piety  are  thus  resolvable  into  a  principle  of  self-love. 
It  is  what  Scripture  ilaelf  resolves  Ihem  into  Ij  founding  tliem  upon  faith 
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simply  prudence  extending  its  calculations  beyond  the 
grave.^  This  calculation  is  what  we  mean  by  the  're- 
ligious motive.'^  The  belief  that  the  nobihty  and  excel- 
lence of  virtue  could  incite  us,  was  a  mere  delusion  of 
the  Pagans.* 

Considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a  prudential  scheme, 
there  are  only  two  possible  objections  that  could  be 
brought  against  this  theory.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
amount  of  virtue  required  for  entering  heaven  was  not 


in  Gods  promises,  and  hope  in  tliinga  unseen.  In  thia  way  it  may  le 
tighHy  aaid  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  disinterested  virtue.  It  is  with 
reference  to  ourselyes  and  for  our  own  saliea  that  we  loye  even  God  Him- 
fielf.'— Waterland,  Third  Se,mon  m  Self-love.  '  To  risk  the  happiness  of  the 
■whole  duration  of  our  heing  in  any  case  whatever,  were  it  possible,  -would 
he  foolish.'— Robert  Hall's  Sermwt  on  Modem  Infldelity.  'In  the  moral 
system  the  meana  are  virtuous  practice;  the  end,  bappiness.'— ■Warburton's 
JHiiine  Legislation,  hook  ii.  Appendix. 

'  'There  is  always  underatood  to  be  a  difference  between  an  act  of  prii- 
dence  and  an  act  of  duty.  Thus,  if  I  distrusted  a  man  who  owed  me  a  sum 
of  money,  I  should  reckon  it  an  act  of  prudence  to  get  another  person 

hound  with  him ;  but  1  should  hardly  call  it  an  act  of  duty Kow 

in  what,  you  will  ask,  does  the  differeuce  consist,  inasmuch  as,  according  to 
our  account  of  the  matter,  both  in  the  one  esse  and  the  other,  in  acta  of  duty 
as  well  as  acta  of  prudence,  we  consider  solely  what  we  outaelves  shall  gain 
or  lose  by  the  act  P  The  dilTerence,  and  the  only  dilfei-ence,  is  this :  that  in 
the  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall  gam  or  lose  in  the  present  world ; 
in  the  other  case,  we  consider  also  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the 
world  to  come.'— Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  ii.  3. 

=  '  Hence  we  may  see  the  weakness  and  mistake  of  those  falsely  religious 
.  .  .  who  are  scandalised  at  our  being  deternuned  to  the  pursuit  of  Tirtue 
through  any  degree  of  regard  to  its  happy  consequences  in  this  life  ...  For 
it  is  evident  that  the  religious  motive  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  only 
stronger  as  the  happiness  expected  is  greater  and  more  lasting.'— Browna 
Jlssaj/s  on  the  Omracteristics,  p.  220. 

^  »  'If  a  Christian,  who  haa  the  view  of  happiness  and  misery  in  another 
life,  be  asked  why  a  man  must  keep  his  word,  he  will  give  this  as  a  reason 
hecBuae  God,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of  us.' 
But  if  an  Hobbist  be  asked  why,  he  wiD  answer,  because  the  public  requires 
it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punish  you  if  you  do  not  And  if  one  of  the  old 
heathen  philosopherq  had  been  asked,  he  would  have  answered,  because  it 
was  dishonest,  below  the  dignity  of  man,  and  opposite  to  virtue,  the  highest 
perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do  otherwise.'— Locke's  Essay,  i,  3. 
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defined,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  possible  to  enjoy 
some  vices  on  earth  with  impunity.  To  this,  however,  it 
is  answered  that  the  very  indefiniteness  of  the  require- 
ment renders  zealous  piety  a  matter  of  prudence,  and 
also  that  there  is  probably  a  graduated  scale  of  rewards 
and  punishments  adapted  to  every  variety  of  merit  and 
demerit.'-  It  might  be  said  too  that  present  pleasures  are 
at  least  certain,  and  that  those  of  another  world  are  not 
equally  so.  It  is  answered  that  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments offered  in  another  world  are  so  transcendently 
great,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  prudence, 
if  there  were  only  a  probability,  or  even  a  bare  possi- 
bility, of  their  being  real,  a  wise  man  should  regulate  his 
course  with  a  view  to  them.^ 

Among  these  writers,  however,  some  havi!  diverged  to 
a  certain  degree  from  the  broad  stream  of  utilitarianism, 
declaring  that  the  foundation  of  the  moral  law  is  not 
utility,  but  the  will  or  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  This 
opinion,  which  was  propounded  by  the  schoolman  Ockham, 
and  by  several  other  writers  of  his  age,^  has  in  modern 
times  found  many  adherents,*  and  been  defended  through 

'  Thus Palej remarks tliat — 'The  Chi'istian  religion  liatli  not  ascertained 
the  precise  q;nantityof  virtue  neeeaanry  to  salvation ;' and  he  tlien  proceeds  to 
urge  tlie  probaHlity  of  graduated  scales  of  rewards  and  punislimenta.  (Moral 
PhUosaphy,  hooi  i.  ch.  Tii.) 

'  This  view  was  developed  by  LocIsb  (Essay  on  the  Hitman  Undei-stand- 
mff,  book  ii.  ch.  xxi.).  Pascal,  in  a  vi'ell-known  passage,  applied  the  same 
argnment  to  Chistant?  ging  that  the  rewards  and  pimishmeuts  it 
prom  >"e3  are  so  great  that  t  s  tks  pa  t  of  a  wise  man  to  embrace  the 
creed  even  tl  o    h  he  bet  ev  s   t  in  probable    f  there  he  hut  a  pos^hility 

*  C  dwo  th  n  1  3  J  t  tuWe  Mo  ah  haa  collected  the  names  of  a 
nun  ber  of  tho  hoolinenwho  hell  this  ^  ew  See,  too,  an  interesting;  note 
in  Mis3  Cobbe  s  very  learned  Estay  on  ItituiUve  Morals,  pp.  18, 10, 

*  E.g.  Soame  Jenyns,  Dr.  Johnaon,  Crusiua,  Pascal,  Paley,  and  Austin. 
■Warburton  is  generally  quoted  in  the  list,  but  not  I  think  quite  fairly.  See 
hia  theory,  which  is  rather  complicated  (Divine  Legation,  i.  4),  Wateriand 
appears  to  have  held  this  view,  and  also  Condillao.    See  a  veiy  remarkatle  _ 
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a  variety  of  motives.  Sonie  liave  iiplield  it  on  the  phi- 
losophical ground  that  a  law  can  be  nothing  but  the 
sentence  of  a  lawgiver,  others  from  a  desire  to  place 
morals  in  permaneDt  subordination  to  theology ;  others 
in  order  to  answer  objections  to  Christianity  derived  from 
apparently  immoral  acts  said  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Divinity ;  and  others  because,  having  adopted  strong 
Calvinistic  sentiments,  they  were  at  once  profoundly  anti- 
pathetical to  utilitarian  jnorals,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
firmly  convinced  of  the  total  depravity  of  hmnan  nature 
to  admit  the  existence  of  any  trustworthy  moral  sense.^ 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  writers  have 
proved  substantially  utilitarians.  When  ashed  how  we 
can  know  the  will  of  God,  they  answer  that  in  as  far 
as  it  is  not  included  in  express  revelation,  it  must  be 
discovered  by  the  rule  of  utihty ;  for  nature  proves  that 
the  Deity  is  supremely  benevolent,  and  desires  the  wel- 
fare of  men,  and  therefore  any  conduct  that  conduces 
to  that  end  is  in  conformity  with  His  will.*    To  the 

chapter  on  morals,  in  his  Traits  des  Aiiimaux,  pait  ii.  cli.  yii.  Closely 
connected  with  tiiis  doctrina  is  the  notion  that  the  morality  of  God  ia 
genericallj  different  fram  the  monJity  of  men,  which  having  been  held  with 
more  or  less  dlstinctneaa  hy  many  theologians  (Archbishop  King  hoing 
perhaps  the  moat  prominent),  haa  found  in  our  own  day  an  able  defender  in 
Dr.  ManseL  Mneh  information  on  the  history  of  this  doctrine  will  ha 
found  in  Dr.  Manael'a  Seeond  Letter  to  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  (Oxford 
1863). 

'  Leibnitz  noticed  the  frecLuenoy  with  which  Supralnpsarian  Calvinists 
adopt  this  doctrine.  (Th^odkie,  part  il  §  176.)  Archhiehop  Whately,  who 
fi-om'  hie  connection  with  the  Irish  clergy  had  admirable  opportunities  of 
studying  the  tendencies  of  Calvinism,  mates  a  similar  remai'lt  as  the  result 
of  his  own  experience.    (  Whatdy's  lAfe,  vol.  iL  p.  339.) 

*  '  God  designs  the  happiness  of  all  Hjs  sentient  creatures.  .  .  .  SJiowiag 
the  tendencies  of  our  actions,  and  tnowing  His  benevolent  pui'pose,  we  know 
His  tacit  commajids.' — Austin's  Lectiiren  <m  Junsprudeiice,  vol.  i.  p.  SI. 
'The  commands  which  He  has  revealed  we  must  gather  front  the  terms 
wherein  they  are  promulgated,  The  commands  which  He  haa  not  revealed 
wo  miistconstruehy  the  principle  of  utility.'— Ibid.  p.  06,  So  Paley'sJKortrf 
Philosophy,  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  t. 
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question  wliy  the  Divine  -will  should  be  obeyed,  there 
are  but  two  answers.  The  first,  which  is  that  of  the 
intuitive  moralist,  is  that  we  are  under  a  natural  obli- 
gation of  gratitude  to  our  Creator.  The  second,  which 
is  that  of  the  selfish  moralist,  is  that  the  Creator  has  in- 
finite rewards  and  punishments  at  His  disposal.  The 
latter  answer  appears  usually  to  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  most  eminent  member  has  summed  up  with  great  suc- 
cinctness the  opinion  of  his  school.  'The  good  of  mankind,' 
he  says,  '  is  the  subject,  the  will  of  God  the  rule,  and 
everlasting  happiness  the  motive  and  end  of  all  virtue.'  ^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
inductive  school  of  moralists  is  an  absolute  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  natural  or  ionate  moral  sense  or  faculty 
enabling  us  to  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  lower 
parts  of  our  nature,  leveaHng  to  us  either  the  exist- 
ence of  a  law  of  duty  or  the  conduct  that  it  prescribes. 
We  have  seen  that  the  only  postulate  of  these  writers 
is  that  happiness  being  universally  desired  is  a  desirable 
thing,  that  the  only  merit  they  recognise  in  actions  or 
feelings  is  their  tendency  to  promote  human  happiness, 
and  that  the  only  motive  to  a  virtuous  act  they  conceive 
possible  is  the  real  or  supposed  happiness  of  the  agent. 
The  sanctions  of  morality  thus  constitute  its  obligation, 
and  apart  from  them   the  word  '  ought '   is  absolutely 

•  Palej'a  Moral  Philosophy,  liook  i.  eh.  vii.  Tbe  qtiealion  of  the  disin- 
terestedness of  tie  love  we  should  bear  to  God  was  agitated  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  Bossnet  taking  the  selfish,  and  Fenelon  the  unselfish  side.  The 
opinions  of  FSnalon  and  Molinoa  on  the  Buhjeot  were  authoritatively  con- 
demned. In  England,  the  less  dogmatic  character  of  the  national  faiti,  and 
also  the  fitct  that  the  great  anti-Christian  writer,  Hobbes,  was  the  adyocate 
of  estreme  selfishness  in  morals,  had,  I  think,  afavonrahle  influence  upon 
the  ethics  of  the  chuich.  Hobbes  gave  the  first  great  impulse  to  moial 
philosophy  in  England,  and.  Lis  opponents  were  naturally  inipelTed  to  an 
unselfish  theory.  Bishop  Cumberland  led  the  way,  reaolving  yirtiie  (like 
Hatcheson)  into  benevolence.  The  majority  of  divines,  however,  till  the 
present  century,  have,  Z  tliink,  been  on  the  selfish  side. 
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unmeaning.  Those  sanctions,  as  we  have  considered  them, 
are  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  magnitude.  Paley, 
though  elsewhere  acknowledging  the  others,  regarded 
the  religions  one  as  so  immeasurably  the  first,  that  he 
represented  it  as  the  one  motive  of  virtue.^  Locke 
divided  them  into  Divine  rewards  and  punishments,  legal 
penalties  and  social  penalties;^  Bentham  into  physical, 
political,  moral  or  popular,  and  religious — the  first  being 
the  bodily  evils  that  result  from  vice,  the  second  the  enact- 
ments of  legislatures,  the  tliird  the  pleasures  and  pains 
arising  from  social  intercourse,  the  fourtli,  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  another  world.^ 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven 
teenth  centuries  the  controversy  in  England  between  those 
who  derived  the  moral  code  from  experience,  and  those 
who  derived  it  from  intuitions  of  the  reason,  or  from  a 
special  faculty,  or  from  a  moral  sense,  or  from  the  power 
of  sympathy,  turned  mainly  upon  the  existence  of  an  un- 
selfish element  in  our  nature.  The  reality  of  this  existence 
having  been  maintained  by  Shaftesbury,  w^  established 
with  an  unprecedented,  and  I  believe  irresistible  force  by 
Hutcheson,  and  the  same  question  ocaipies  a  considerable 
place  in  the  writings  of  Butler,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith. 
The  selfishne^  of  the  school  of  Hobbes,  though  in  some 

'  Moral  PTiiloir^Jiy,  i\.  3. 

'  Bssmj  on  the  Human  JInilerdimding,  ii,  28. 

'  Friaciples  of  Morids  and  Legidatimt,  cli.  iii.  Mr.  Mill  oljaervaa  ttftt, 
'  Bentham's  idea  of  the  world  ia  that  of  a  coUectioa  of  persons  pursuing  each 
liis  separate  mtereat  or  pleasure,  and  the  preventioa  of  whom  from  jostling 
oae  another  more  than  is  unavoidable,  may  he  attempted  by  hopes  nnd  feaia 
derived  from  three  sources — the  law,  religion,  and  public  opinion.  To  these 
three  powers,  conadered  as  binding  liuman  conduct,  he  gave  the  name  of 
sanctions ;  the  political  sanction  operating  by  tbe  rewards  and  penalties  of 
the  law;  the  religious  sanction  by  those  expected  from  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  popnkr,  which  ho  cliaracteiistically  c^ls  also  the  moral 
sanclion,  operating  through  the  pains  and  pleasures  arising  from  the  favour 
or  disfavour  of  our  fellow-creatures.' — Disserlations,  vol.  t 
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degree  mitigated,  may  be  traced  in  every  page  of  the 
writings  of  Bentham ;  hut  some  of  Ms  disciples  have  in 
this  respect  deviated  very  -widely  from  their  master,  and 
in  their  handa  the  whole  tone  and  complexion  of  utili- 
tarianism have  been  changed.^  The  two  means  by  which 
this  transformation  has  been  effected  are  the  recognition 
of  our  unseliish  or  sympathetic  feelings,  and  tlie  doctrine 
of  the  association  of  ideas. 

That  human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  we  naturally 
take  a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  joy  of  others  is  one 
of  those  facts  which  to  an  ordinaiy  observer  might 
well  appear  among  the  most  patent  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  was  emphatically 
denied  by  Hobbes,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century  it  was  fashionable  among  writers  of  the 
school  of  Helvetius  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  all 
domestic  or  social  affections  were  dictated  simply  by 
a  need  of  the  person  who  was  beloved.  The  reality 
of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sympathy  was  admitted 

1  Hume  on  this,  as  on  most  other  points,  was  empliatically  opposed  to  tbe 
ecliool  of  Hobbes,  and  even  deelai'ed  that  no  one  could  honestly  and  in  good 
faitli  deny  tho  reality  of  an  unselfish  element  in  man.  Following  in  the 
fiteps  of  Butler,  he  esplMned  it  in  the  following  passage  : — '  Hunger  and  thirst 
ha  e  eating  and  drinking  for  their  end,  and  from  the  gratifleation  of  theEB 
p  unary  appetites  arises  a  pleasure  which  may  become  the  object  of  another 
sp      sof  desire  or  inclination  that  is  secondaiy  and  interested.    In  the  same 

nanne  tl  ere  are  mental  passions  by  which  we  are  impelled  immediately  to 

eeek  part  cnlar  objects,  saeh  as  fame  oi-  power  or  vengeance,  without  any 

gard  to  nterestj  and  when  these  objects  are  attained  a  pleasing  enjoyment 

n  u  .  .  Now  where  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  this  may 

1 1  w  be  the  case  with  benevolence  and  friendship,  and  that  from  the  ori- 
ginal 1 -an  e  of  our  temper  we  may  feel  a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or 
g  d  Til  ch  by  means  of  that  affection  becomes  our  own  good,  ajid  is  after- 
■waidspuisuod,  from  the  combined  motives  of  benevolence  and  self-enjoy- 
ment.'—Hume's  Enquhij  concemmg  Morals,  Appendix  II.  Compat'o  Butler, 
*  If  there  he  any  appetite  or  any  inward  principle  besides  self-love,  why  may 
there  not  be  an  affection  towards  the  good  of  onr  fellow-creatures,  and  delight 
from  that  affection's  being  gi'atifled  and  uneasiness  from  things  going  con- 
trary to  it,' — Sermon  on  Compasgiim. 
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by  Beiithaoi ;  *  but  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  his  philosophy,  he  threw  them  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  background,  and,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  gave 
them  no  place  in  his  summary  of  the  sanctiona  of  virtue. 
The  tendency,  however,  of  the  later  members  of  the  school 
has  been  to  recognise  tliem  very  fully,^  though  they 
differ  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  spring.  Accord- 
ing to  one  section  onr  benevolent  affections  are  derived 
from  our  selfish  feelings  by  an  association  of  ideas  in  a 
manner  which  I  shall  presently  describe.  According  to 
the  other  they  are  an  original  part  of  the  constitution 
of  our  nature.  However  they  be  generated,  their  exist- 
ence is  admitted,  their  cultivation  is  a  main  object  of 
morals,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  their  exercise  a 
leading  motive  to  virtue.  The  differences  between  the 
intuitive  moralists  and  their  rivals  on  this  point  are  of  two 
binds.  Both  acknowledge  the  existence  in  human  nature 
of  both  benevolent  and  malevolent  feelings,  and  that 
we  have  a  natural  power  of  distinguisliing  one  from  the 
Other;    but    the  first  maintain    and   iiie   second   deny 

^  '  By  Bympatlietic  Benailiility  ia  to  be  understood  the  pTOpensity  that  n  man 
lias  to  derive  pleasure  from  tha  happiness,  and  paia  from  the  unhappiness,  of 
other  sensitive  beings.'— Bentham's  l^meiples  of  Mm-ala  mid  LeffieloHoa,  eh. 
Tj.  '  The  sense  of  sympathy  is  universal.  Perhaps  there  never  existed  a 
human  being  who  had  reached  full  age  -without  the  experience  of  pleasure 
at  another's  pleasure,  of  uneasiness  at  another's  pain.  .  .  ,  Commmiity 
of  interests,  similarity  of  opinion,  are  sourees  from  whence  it  spriaga  '— 
Deontology,  vol.  i.  pp.  169-170. 

'  '  The  idea  of  the  pain  of  another  is  naturaUy  painful.  The  idea  of  the 
pleasure  of  another  is  naturally  pleasurable.  ...  In  this,  the  unselfish 
part  of  our  nature,  Hes  a  foundation,  even  independently  of  inculcation 
from  without,  for  the  generation  of  moral  feelings.'— Mill's  DisseHatimis, 
vol.  i.  p.  137.  See,  too,  Bain's  Mnotioiu  md  ilie  Will,  pp.  289,  813 ;  and 
especially  Ausljji's  Ledum  on  Jwispmdence.  The  first  volume  of  this 
brilliant  work  ecntaias,  I  think  without  exception,  the  best  modem 
Btetement  of  the  utilitarian  theory  in  its  most  plausible  form— a  statement 
ecLually  remarkable  for  its  ability,  its  candour,  and  its  uniform  coui'tesy  to 
opponents. 
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tliat  we  have  a  natural  power  of  perceiving  that  one  Ls 
better  than  the  other.  Both  admit  that  we  enjoy  a  plea- 
sure in  acts  of  benevolence  to  others,  but  most  writers 
of  the  first  school  maintain  that  that  pleasure  follows  un- 
sought for,  while  writers  of  the  other  school  contend  that 
the  desire  of  obtaining  it  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

But  by  far  the  most  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time 
most  influential  system  of  utihtarian  morals  is  that  which 
owes  its  distinctive  feature  to  the  doctrine  of  association  of 
Hartley.  This  doctrine,  which  among  the  modem  achieve- 
ments of  ethics  occupies  on  the  utilitarian  side  a  position 
correspondiag  in  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  innate 
moral  faculties  as  distinguished  from  innate  moral  ideas 
on  the  intuitive  side,  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  though  they  never  perceived  either  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  carried  or  the  important  consequences 
that  might  be  deduced  from  it.  Some  traces  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Aristotle,^  and  some  of  the  Epicureans  applied 
it  to  friendship,  maintaining  that,  although  we  first  of  all 
love  our  friend  on  account  of  the  pleasure  he  can  give 
us,  we  come  soon  to  love  him  for  his  own  salre,  and  apart 
from  all  considerations  of  utility.^  Among  moderns 
Locke  has  the  merit  of  having  devised  the  phrase, '  as- 
sociation of  ideas ; '  ^  but  he  applied  it  only  to  some 
cases  of  apparently  eccentric  sympathies  or  antipathies. 
Hutcheson,  however,  closely  anticipated  both  the  doctrine 
of  Hartley  and  the  favourite  illustration  of  the  school ; 
observing  that  we  desire  some  things  as  themselves  plea- 
surable and  othei's  only  as  means  to  obtain  pleasurable 

'  See  n  collection  of  pnssagea  from  Ai-i.sloao,  bearing'  on  tlie  subject,  in 
Mocltintosli's  Dissertation. 

«  Cic.  De  FinibM,  L  6.  Tliis  tow  is  adopted  in  Tuclier's  lAuM  of  Naka-e 
(ed,  1842),  vol.  i.  p,  167.  See,  too,  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Humtin  ifujrf, 
vol.  ii.  p.  174 

*  Essny,  book  li.  ck  ssxiiL 
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tilings,  anct  that  these  latter,  wliich  he  terms  '  secondary 
desires,'  may  become  as  powerful  as  the  former.  '  Thus, 
as  soon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth 
or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  original  desires  we  must 
also  desire  them.  Hence  arises  the  universality  of  these 
desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the  means  of 
gratifying  all  our  desires.'  ^  The  same  piinciples  were 
carried  much  farther  by  a  clergyman  named  Gay  in 
a  short  dissertation  which  is  now  almost  forgotten,  but 
to  which  Hartley  ascribed  the  first  suggestion  of  his 
theory,''^  and  in  which  indeed  the  most  valuable  part  of 
it  is  clearly  kid  down.  Differing  altogether  from  Hutche- 
son  as  to  the  existence  of  any  innate  moral  sense  or 
principle  of  benevolence  in  man,  Gay  admitted  that  the 
arguments  of  Hutcheson  to  prove  that  the  adult  man 
possesses  a  moral  sense  were  irresistible,  and  he  attempted 
to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  teaching  of  Locke  by 
the  doctrine  of  'secondary  desires.'  He  remarks  that 
in  our  reasonings  we  do  not  always  fall  back  npon  first 
principles  or  axioms,  but  sometimes  start  from  propositions 
which  though  not  self-evident  we  know  to  be  capable 
of  proof.  In  the  same  way  in  justifying  our  actions  wo 
do  not  always  appeal  U)  the  tendency  to  produce  happiness 
which  is  their  one  ultimate  justification,  but  content  our- 
selves by  shovting  that  they  produce  some  of  the  known 
'  means  to  happiness.'    These  '  means  to  happiness '  being 

'  nutplieson  On  the  Passions,  §  1,  Tlio  'aecoiidary  desires'  of  Hufelieson 
are  dosply  idnted  to  tlie  '  rbfles  affecticus '  of  Sliuftesbury,  '  Not  only  the 
outwiid  tiein^s  which  offtr  tLemsolves  to  tlie  eense  ai'e  the  oljecta  of 
the  affection,  but  the  veiy  actions  themselves,  and  the  afTectlous  of  pity, 
Linaness,  gratitude,  and  tUeit  contraries,  being  kought  into  tie  mind  by 
reflection,  become  objects.  So  that  by  means  of  this  reflected  sense,  there 
onaes  another  tind  of  afi'ection  towards  those  very  affections  thymselves.'— 
fahaftesburj  a  Hiiquiry  cmcerjiuig  Virtue,  hooli  i.  pai'tii.  §  3, 

»  See  the  preface  to  Hai'tley  On  Mm.  Gay's  easay  is  prefiied  to  Law's 
translation  of  Archbishop  King  On  ike  Oii'gm  ofEdl, 
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continually  appealed  to  as  justifying  motives  come  in- 
sensibly to  be  regarded  as  ends,  possessing  an  intrinsic 
value  iLTespcctive  of  tlieir  tendency  ;  and  in  this  manner 
it  is  that  we  love  and  admire  virtue  even  when  uncon- 
nected "with,  our  interests.-^ 

The  great  -work  of  Hartley  expanding  and  elaborating 
these  views  was  published  in  1747.  It  was  encumbered 
by  much  physiological  speculation  into  which  it  is  need- 
less for  US  now  to  enter,  about  the  manner  in  which 
emotions  act  upon  the  nerves,  and  although  accepted 
enthusiastically  by  Priestley  and  .Belsham,  and  in  some 
degree  by  Tucker,  I  do  not  think  that  its  purely  ethical 
speculations  had  much  influence  until  they  were  adop- 
ted by  some  leading  utilitarians  in  the  present  century  ^ 

1  'The  case  is  this.  "We  first  perceive  or  Imngiiie  someieal  good;  i.e. 
fitness  to  promote  our  happiness  in  those  things  which  we  love  or  approve  of 
,  ,  .  .  Hence  those  things  tmd  pleasuTes  are  so  tied  together  nnd  associated 
in  our  minds,  that  one  cannot  present  itself,  hut  the  other  will  also  oecnr. 
And  the  assomatioii  lemaina  even  after  that  which  at  first  gave  them  the 
connection  is  qnit«  foi^otten,  or  perliaps  does  not  exist  hut  the  conti'ary.'— 
Gay's  Sssat/,  p.  lii.  '  Alt  affections  -whatsoever  are  finally  resolvahle  into 
reason,  pointing  out  private  happiness,  and  are  conversant  only  ahont  things 
apprehended  to  be  means  fending  to  this  end  j  and  whenever  this  end  is  not 
perceived,  they  are  to  he  accounted  for  from  the  association  of  ideas,  and 
may  properly  enough  he  called  hahits.'— Ibid,  p.  xxxi. 

'  Principally  by  Mr,  James  Mill,  whose  chapter  on  association,  in  his 
Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  may  probahly  ranlt  with  Paley's  beautiful 
chapter  on  happiness,  at  the  head  of  all  modern  writings  on  the  utilitarian 
eide,— either  of  them,  I  thiali,  being  far  more  valuable  than  anything  Ben- 
tham  ever  wrote  on  morals.  This  last  writer— whose  contempt  for  his 
pi'edeeessors  was  only  ec[uaUed  by  his  ignorance  of  their  works,  and  who 
has  added  snrprisir^ly  little  to  moral  science  (considering  the  reputation  he 
attained),  except  a  harbarous  nomenclature  aud  an  interminable  series  of 
classiBcatious  evincing  no  real  subtlety  of  thouglit — mates,  as  far  as  I  am 
Bwai'e,  no  use  of  the  doctrme  of  association.  Paley  states  it  with  his  usual 
admirable  deameas.  'Having  experienced  in  some  instances  a  particular 
conduct  to  be  heneiicial  fo  ourselves,  or  obsen-ed  that  it  would  be  so,  a 
sentiment  of  approbation  rises  up  in  our  minds,  which  sentiment  afterwards 
accompanies  the  idea  or  mention  of  the  same  conduct,  although  the  private 
advantage  which  first  existed  no  longer  exist'— Pftley,  Moral  TJiilos.  i.  5. 
Paley,  however,  made  less  use  of  this  doctrine  tlian  might  have  been 
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Wliatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth,  it  ia  impos- 
sible to  withholcl  some  admiration  from  the  intellectual 
grandeur  of  a  system  which  starting  from  a  conception  of 
human  nature  as  low  and  as  base  as  tliat  of  Mandcville  or 
Hobbes  professes  without  the  introduction  of  a  single 
new  or  nobler  clement,  by  a  strange  process  of  philosophic 
alchemy,  to  evolve  out  of  this  original  selfishness  the  most 
heroic  and  most  sensitive  virtue.  The  manner  m  which 
this  achievement  is  effected  is  commonly  illustrated  by 
the  passion  of  avarice.  Money  in  itself  possesses  ab- 
solutely nothing  that  is  admirable  or  pleasurable,  but 
being  the  means  of  procuring  us  many  of  the  objects  of 
our  desire,  it  becomes  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
idea  of  pleasure;  it  is  therefore  itself  loved;  and  it  is 
possible  for  the  love  of  money  so  completely  to  eclipse 
or  supersede  the  love  of  all  those  things  which  money 
procures,  that  tlie  miser  will  forego  them  all,  rather  than 
part  with  a  fraction  of  his  gold.^ 

The  same  phenomenon  may  be  traced,  it  is  said,  in  a 
multitude  of  other  forms.^  Thus  we  seek  power,  because 
it  gives  us  the  means  of  gratifying  many  desires.  It 
becomes  associated  with  those  desires,  and  is,  at  last, 
itself  passionately  loved.  Praise  indicates  the  affection  of 
the  eulogist,  and  marks  us  out  for  the  affection  of  others. 

expected  from  ao  enthusiastic  an  sulmirer  of  Tucker.     In  our  own  day  it  haa 
been  much  used  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 

i  This  illustration,  which  was  first  employed  by  Huteheson,  is  very 
happily  developed  hy  Gay  (p.  lii.}.  It  was  thsn  used  hy  HarUey,  sod 
f  mtlly  Tucker  reproduced  the  whole  theoiy  with  the  usual  illustration  with- 
out any  acknowledgment  of  the  works  of  hia  predecessors,  employing,  how- 
evei;  the  term  'translation'  instead  of  'association'  of  ideas.  See  iis 
curious  chapter  «n  the  suhject,  Light  of  Nature,  hook  i.  ch.  syiii. 

*  '  It  ia  the  nature  of  translation  to  throw  desire  ii'om  the  end  upon  the 
means,  which  thenceforward  become  an  end  capable  of  exciting  an  appetite 
■without  prospect  of  the  consequeni^^  whereto  they  lead.  Our  habits  aad 
most  of  the  desires  that  occupy  human  life  are  of  this  translated  kind.'— 
Taokni's  Liylii  cf  N(,tu,e,yo\  a    (el  1842),  p.  281 
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Valued  at  first  as  a  means,  it  is  soon  desired  as  an  end, 
and  to  sucli  a  pitch  can  our  enthusiasm  rise,  that  wc  may 
sacrifice  all  earthly  things  for  posthumous  praise  whicli 
can  never  reach  our  ear.  And  the  force  of  the  association 
may  extend  even  farther.  We  love  praise,  because  it 
procures  us  certain  advantages.  We  then  love  it  more 
than  these  advantages.  We  proceed  by  the  same  process 
to  transfer  our  affections  to  those  things  which  naturally 
or  generally  procure  praise.  We  at  last  love  what  is 
praiseworthy  more  than  praise,  and  wiU  endure  pei'petual 
obloquy  rather  than  abandon  it.'  To  this  process,  it  is 
said,  all  our  moral  sentiments  must  be  ascribed.  Man  has 
no  natural  benevolent  feelings.  He  is  at  first  governed 
solely  by  his  interest,  but  the  infant  learns  to  associate 
its  pleasures  with  tlie  idea  of  its  mother,  the  boy  with 
the  idea  of  his  family,  the  man  with  those  of  his  class, 
his  church,  his  country,  and  at  last  of  all  mankind,  and  in 
each  case,  an  independent  affection  is  at  length  formed.^ 
The  sight  of  suffering  in  others  awakens  in  the  child  a 
painful  recollecf  ion  of  his  own  sufferings,  which  parents,  by 
appealing  to  the  infant  imagination,  still  further  strengthen, 
and  besides,  'when  several  children  are  educated  toge- 
ther, the  pains,  the  denials  of  pleasure,  and  the  sorrows 
which  affect  one  gradually  extend  in  some  degree  to  all;' 
and  thus  tlie  suffering  of  others  becomes  associated  with  the 
idea  of  our  own,  and  the  feeling  of  compassion  is  engen- 
dered.^ Benevolence  and  justice  are  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  esteem  of  our  fellow-men,  with  reciprocity 
of  favours,  and  with  the  hope  of  future  reward.  They 
are  loved  at  first  for  these,  and  finally  for  themselves, 

'  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.  The  deaire  for  posthumous  fame  is 
uaually  dted  by  intuitive  moralists  as  a  proof  of  a  natm'iillj  disinterested 
element  iu  man. 

'  Mill's  Attalysts. 

*  Hartley  On  Mm,  rol.  i.  pp.  474-475. 
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■while  opposite  trains  of  association  produce  opposite 
feelings  towards  malevolence  and  injustice.^  And  thns 
virtue,  considered  as  a  wliole,  becomes  tlie  supreme  object 
of  our  affections.  Of  all  our  pleasures,  more  are  derived 
from  those  acts  which  are  called  virtuous,  than  from  any- 
other  source.  The  virtuous  acts  of  others  procure  us 
countless  advantages.  Our  own  virtue  obtains  for  us  the 
esteem  of  men  and  a  return  of  favours.  All  the  epithets 
of  praise  are  appropriated  to  virtue,  and  all  the  epithets 
of  blame  to  vice.  Keligion  teaches  us  to  connect  hopes  of 
infinite  joy  with  the  one,  and  fears  of  infinite  suffering 
with  the  other.  Virtue  becomes  therefore  peculiarly  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  pleasurable  thmgs.  It  is  soon 
loved,  independently  of  and  more  than  these  ;  we  feel  a 
glow  of  pleasure  in  practising  it,  and  an  intense  pain  in 
violating  it.  Conscience,  which  is  thus  generated,  becomes 
the  ruling  principle  of  our  lives,^  and  having  learnt  to 
sacrifice  all  earthly  things  rather  than  disobey  it,  we  rise, 
by  an  association  of  ideas,  into  the  loftiest  region  of 
heroism.^ 

1  'Benevolence  .  .  .  has  nlsoahlgliclegi'ee  of  honour  and  esteem  annexed 
to  it,  procures  ua  many  advantages  and  returns  of  kindness,  both  from  tlie 
person  obliged  and  others,  and  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  hopes  of 
ie?-(ird  in  a  future  state,  and  of  self-approbation  or  the  moral  sense;  and  the 
same  things  hold  with  respect  to  generoaty  in  a  much  highei-  degree.  It  is 
easy  therefore  to  see  how  aueh  assodatioas  may  be  formed  aa  to  engage  us 
to  forego  great  pleasure,  or  endure  great  pain  for  the  sake  of  others,  how 
these  associations  may  be  attended  with  so  great  a  degree  of  pleasure  as  to 
oveiTule  the  positive  pain  endured  or  the  negative  one  from  the  foregoing 
of  a  pleasure,  and  yet  how  thei*  may  be  no  direct  explicit  expectation  of  re- 
ward either  from  God  or  man,  by  natural  consecLuence  or  express  appoint- 
ment, not  even  of  the  concomitant  pleasure  that  engages  the  agent  to  under- 
take the  benevolent  and  generous  action;  and  this  I  taie  to  be  a  proof  from 
tlie  doctrine  of  association  that  there  is  and  must  be  such  a  thmg  as  pin« 
disinterested  benevolence ;  also  a  just  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  it.' 
—Hartley  Qit  Mm,  vol,  l  pp.  473-474.    Sea  too  Mill's  Analysis,  vol,  ii.  p.  253. 

'  Mill's  Analysis,  vol,  ii.  pp.  244-247. 

'  '  With  self-interest,'  said  Hartley,  'man  must  begin;  he  may  end  in 
•elf-annihilation;'  or,  tks  Colendge  happily  puts  it    'Legality  precedes 
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The  influence  of  this  ingenious,  though  I  think  in  some 
respects  fanciful,  theory  depends  less  upon  the  number 
than  upon  the  abihty  of  its  adherents.  Though  little 
known,  I  believe,  beyond  England,  it  has  in  England 
exercised  a  great  fascination  over  exceedingly  dissimilar 
minds,^  and  it  does  undoubtedly  evade  some  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  other  forms  of  the  inductive  theory.  Thus, 
wheu  intuitive  moralists  contend  that  our  moral  judg- 
ments, being  instantaneous  and  effected  under  the  manifest 
impulse  of  an  emotion  of  sympathy  or  repulsion,  are  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  that  cold  calculation  of 
interests  to  which  the  iitilitarian  reduces  them,  it  is 
answered,  that  the  association  of  ideas  is  sufficient  to 
engender  a  feeling  which  is  the  proximate  cause  of  our 
decision.'^  Alone,  of  all  the  moralists  of  this  school,  the 
disciple  of  Hartley  recognises  conscience  as  a  real  aiid 
important  element  of  our  nature,^  and  maintains  that  it  is 

morality  in  every  individual,  even  as  the  Jewish  dispensation  preceded  tlie 
Christian  in  tiie  world  -nt  laige.' — Nidea  Theohi/ical  and  I^litkal,  p.  340. 
It  might  !)6  retorted  with  mnch  truth,  that  we  bepn  hy  practising  morality 
aa  a  duty — ws  end  by  practising  it  as  a  pleasure,  without  any  reference  to 
duty.  Coleridge,  who  expressed  for  the  Benthamite  theories  a  very  cor- 
dial detestation,  eomelimea  glided  into  them  himself.  'The  happiness  of 
man,'  he  says,  'is  the  end  of  virtue,  and  truth  is  the  inowledge  of  the 
means.'  (The  Friend,  ed,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.)  'What  can  be  the  object  of 
human  virtue  but  the  happiness  of  sentient,  still  more  of  moral  beings  ?  ' 
(Notes  Theol.  tmd  Polit.  p.  351.)  Leibnitz  says,  'Quani  on  aura  appria  a 
fftire  des  actions  louahleapar  ambition,  on  les  fera  apr6s  par  inclination.'  (Sur 
VArt  de  emmaUi-e  les  homines.) 

■  E.g.  Mackiutoah  and  James  Mill.  Colendge  in  liis  younger  days  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Hartley ;  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  oa  account  of 
his  theory  of  vihratious.  He  named  his  son  after  him,  and  described  him 
in  one  of  his  poema  as ; — 

'  He  of  mortal  Hnd 
Wisest,  he  first  who  marlted  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  through  tha  sentient  hrain.' 

JReliffioim  Musings. 

'  This  poMtion  is  elaborated  in  a  passage  too  long  for  quotation  by  Mr. 
Austin.    (Zjecifires  ott  Jitrispj'adeaee,  voL  i.  p.  44.) 

^  liobbea  deflnea  conscience  aa  'tlie  opinion  of  evidence'  (Ok  Human 
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possible  to  love  virtue  for  itself  as  a  form  of  liappiness 
witliout  any  thouglit  of  ulterior  consequences.-^  The 
immense  value  this  theory  ascribes  to  education,  gives  it 
an  unusual  practical  importance.  When  we  are  balancing 
between  a  crime  and  a  virtue,  our  willa,  it  is  said,  are 
necessarily  determined  by  the  greater  pleasure.  If  we 
find  more  pleasure  in  the  vice  than  in  the  virtue,  we 
inevitably  gravitate  to  evil  If  we  find  more  pleasure  in 
the  virtue  than  in  the  vice,  we  are  as  irresistibly  attracted 
towards  good.  But  the  strength  of  such  motives  may  be 
immeasurably  enhanced  by  an  early  association  of  ideas. 
If  we  have  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  associate  our 
ideas  of  praise  and  pleasure  with  viiiue,  we  shall  readily 
yield  to  virtuous  motives,  if  with  vice,  to  vicious  ones.  This 
readiness  to  yield  to  one  or  other  set  of  motives,  constitutes 
disposition,  which  is  tlius,  according  to  these  moralists, 
altogether  an  artificial  thing,  the  product  of  education, 
and  effected  by  association  of  ideas.^ 

NaHire,  ch.  vi.  §  8).  Loclio  es  'our  own  opinion  or  judgment  of  tlie  moral 
Mctitude  or  praTitj  of  otir  own  actions '  (JEseap,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  §  8).  In 
BentLam  there  is  very  littlo  on  the  snhject ;  but  in  one  place  he  informa  us 
thftt '  conscience  is  a  thing  of  fictitious  existence,  supposed  to  occupy  a  sent 
in  the  mind  '  {Bemtfology,  Tot  i.  p.  137) ;  and  in  another  he  rants  '  love  of 
dutj  '  (which  he  describee  as  an  'impossible  motive,  in  so  far  as  du^  is 
eynonymous  to  obligation  *)  aa  a  variety  of  the  '  Jove  of  power '  {Springs  of 
Action,  ii,).  Mr.  Bain  eaja, '  conscience  ia  on  imitation  ■within  ourselves  of 
the  government  without  us.'    (Enioiioiii  and  Will,  p.  313.) 

'  'However  much  they  [utilitarians]  nmj  believe  (as  they  do)  that  actions 
and  dispositions  are  only  virtuous  because  they  promote  anotlior  end  than 
virtue,  yet  this  being  granted  .  .  .  they  not  only  place  virtue  iit  the  very 
head  of  the  things  which  are  good  as  means  to  the  ultimate  eii^,  but  they 
also  recognise  as  a  psychological  fact  the  possibility  of  its  being  to  the  in- 
fiiridual  a  good  in  itself  .  .  .  Virtue,  according  to  the  utilitarian  doctrine, 
ia  not  naturally  and  originally  part  of  the  end,  but  it  is  capable  of  hecomiiig 
so.  .  .  .  What  was  once  de^ed  as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of 
happiness  has  come  to  be  desired  ...  as  part  of  happiness,  .  .  .  Human 
nature  is  so  constituted  as  to  desire  nothing  which  is  not  either  a  part  of 
happiness  or  a  means  of  happiaess,'— J.  S.  Mill's  Viitiiammkm,  pp.  6i,  66, 
66,  58, 

°  '  A  man  is  tempted  to  commit  adultery  with  the  wife  of  hia  fiiend. 
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It  will  be  observed,  however,  tliat  this  theory,  refined 
and  imposing  as  it  may  appear,  is  still  essentially  a 
selfish  one.  Even  when  sacrificing  all  earthly  objects 
through  love  of  virtue,  the  good  man  is  simply  seeking 
his  greatest  enjoyment,  indulging  a  kind  of  mental  luxury 
which  gives  him  more  pleasure  than  what  he  foregoes, 
just  as  the  miser  finds  more  pleasure  in  accumulation 
than  in  any  form  of  expenditiu-e.^  There  has  been, 
indeed,  one  attempt  to  emancipate  the  theory  from  this 
condition,  btit  it  appears  to  me  altogether  fntile.  It  has 
been  said  that  men  in  the  first  instance  indulge  in  baneful 

The  composition  of  the  motive  I  u  H  does  not  oley  tlie  motive. 
Wlij?  He  obeys  other  motiv  wh  h  a  t  Tiger.  Though  pleasures 
are  aseocinted  with  the  inmioral  a  t  p  m  a  a.,  ociated  with  it  also — the 
pains  of  the  injured  husband,  tie  pains  f  th  injured  wife,  the  moral 
indignation  of  manHnd,  the  futur  p  h  s  of  his  own  mind.  Some  men 
obey  the  first  rather  than  the  &  cond  m  t  e  The  reason  ia  obvious.  In 
these  the  Oflsodalion  of  the  a  t  w  h  th  pi  aa  ire  is  from  habit  unduly 
strong,  the  association  of  the  act  i(  th  pa  ns  is  f  oiu  want  of  habit  imduly 
weak  This  is  the  case  of  a  bad    lu  jit   n  iinong  the  different  classes 

of  motives,  there  are  men  who  am  ly  ani  strongly  operated  on  by 

some,  othei's  by  others.  "We  have  also  seen  that  this  is  entirely  owing  to 
habits  of  association.  This  facility  of  being  acted  upon  by  motives  of  a 
partictdar  description,  is  that  which  we  call  disporition.' — Mill's  Axalym 
vol  ii.  pp.  213,  218,  &c.  Adam  Smith  says,  I  think  with  much  wisdom,  that 
'  the  great  secret  of  education  is  to  direct  yanity  to  proper  objects.' — Moral 
Sentiments,  part  \i.  §  3. 

'  '  Goodness  in  oui'selves  is  the  prospect  of  satisfaction  annexed  to  the 
welfare  of  others,  so  that  we  please  them  for  the  pleasure  we  receive  our- 
selves in  so  doing,  or  to  avoid  the  uneasiness  we  shonld  feel  in  omitting  it. 
But  God  is  completely  happy  in  Himself,  nor  can  His  happiness  receive 
increase  or  diminution  from  anything  befalling  His  creatures ;  wherefore 
His  goodness  is  pure,  disinfcei'esfed  bounty,  without  any  return  of  joy  or  satis- 
faction to  Himself.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  imperfect  notions 
of  a  qualiiy  wheieof  we  have  no  experience  in  our  own  nature.' — Tudier's 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  355,  '  It  is  the  privilege  of  God  alone  to  act 
upon  pure,  disinterested  bounty,  without  the  least  addition  thereby  to  His 
own  enjoyment.'— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  279,  On  the  other  hand,  Hutcheson  asks, 
'If  there  be  such  disporition  in  the  Deity,  where  is  the  impossibility  of 
some  small  degree  of  this  public  love  in  His  creatures,  and  why  must 
tliey  be  supposed  iacBpable  of  acting  but  &om  self-love  ?  '—Eniuiry  eon- 
^a-nkig  Moral  Oooil,  5  3, 
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excespep,  on  account  of  tlie  pleasure  tliey  afford,  but  the 
habit  being  contracted,  continue  to,  practise  them  after 
they  have  ceased  to  afford  pleasure,  and  that  a  similar 
law  may  operate  in  the  case  of  the  habit  of  virtue.^  But 
the  reason  why  men  who  have  contracted  a  habit  continue 
to  practise  it  after  it  has  ceased  to  give  them  positive 
enjoyment,  is  because  to  desist,  creates  a  restlessness  and 
uneasiness  which  amounts  to  acute  mental  pain.  To 
avoid  that  pain  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

The  reader  who  has  perused  the  passages  I  have  ac- 
cumulated ill  the  notes,  will  be  able  to  judge  with  what 
degree  of  justice  utilitarian  writers  denounce  with  in- 
dignation the  imputation  of  seliishness,  as  a  calumny 
against  their  system.  It  is  not,  I  think,  a  strained  or  un- 
natural use  of  language  to  describe  as  selfish  or  interested, 
all  actions  which  a  man  performs,  in  order  himself  to 
avoid  suffering  or  acquire  the  greatest  possible  enjoy- 
ment. If  this  be  so,  the  tenn  selfish  is  strictly  applicable 
to  all  the  branches  of  this  system.^     At  the  same  time  it 

I '  We  gradually,  tliTougli  tlie  influence  of  association,  come  to  desire  the 
means  without  thinking  of  the  ead;  the  action  itself  becooiea  an  object  of 
desire,  and  is  performed  witliout  reference  to  any  motive  bejond  itself. 
Thus  far,  it  may  still  be  objected  that  the  action  Lading,  through  associa- 
tion, become  pleasurable,  we  are  as  mucb  as  before  moved  to  act  by  the 
anticipation  of  pleasure,  namely,  tlie  pleasure  of  the  action  itself.  But 
granting  tbia,  tbe  matter  does  not  end  here.  As  we  proceed  in  the  formation 
of  habits,  and  become  accustomed  to  will  a  particular  act  .  .  .  because  it  is 
pleasurable,  we  at  last  continue  to  will  it  without  any  reference  to  its  beinj^ 
pleasurable.  ■  .  In  tbis  manner  it  ia  that  babits  of  hurtful  excess  continue 
to  be  practised,  although  they  have  ceased  to  be  pleasurable,  and  in  this 
manner  also  it  is  that  the  habit  of  willinj^  to  persevere  in  the  course  which 
he  has  chosen,  does  not  desert  the  moral  hero,  even  when  the  reward  ,  .  . 
is  anything  but  an  ecLuivalent  for  the  suffeiiiig  he  undergoes,  or  the  wishes 
he  may  have  to  renounce.' — Mill's  Logie  (4th  eiiition),  toI.  ii.  pp.  416,  417. 

^  'In  regard  to  interest  in  the  most  extended,  which  is  the  original  and 
only  strictly  proper  sense  of  the  ■word  disinterested,  no  human  act  has  ever 
been  or  ever  can  be  disinterested.  ,  ■  ■  In  the  only  sense  in  which  disinter- 
estedness can  with  truth  be  predicated  of  human  actions,  it  is  employed  .  .  . 
to  denote,  not  the  absence  of  all  interest  .  .  .  but  only  tbe  alienee  of  all 
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must  be  acknowledged,  there  is  a  broad  difference  be- 
tween the  refined  sensuahty  of  the  utilitarians  we  have 
last  noticed,  and  tlie  -writings  of  Hobbes,  of  Mandeville,  or 
of  Paley.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  also,  that  not  a  few 
intuitive  or  stoical  moralists  have  spoken  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  virtue  in  language  little  if  at  all 
different  from  these  writers.^  The  main  object  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  inductive  school,  was  to  depress 
human  nature  to  their  standard,  by  resolving  all  the 
noblest  actions  into  coarse  and  selfish  elements.  The 
main  object  of  some  of  the  more  influential  of  the  later 
members  of  the  school,  has  been  to  sublimate  their  con- 
ceptions of  happiness  and  interest  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  include  the  highest  displays  of  heroism.  The  theory 
and  principles  remain  unchanged,  but  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  writers  the  spirit  has  wholly  altered. 
Having  thus  given  a  brief,  but,  I  trust,  clear  and  faith- 


iotereat  of  the  self-regavdiiig  class.  Not  but  ttint  it  is  very  freciuently 
predicalecl  of  Jiuman  action  in  cssoa  in  which  divcra  intcre^tsj  to  no  one  of 
wLicli  the  appellation  of  salf-regacding  can  with  propriety  be  denied,  have 
heen  exercising  (Heii  iii3.uencB,  and  in  yartieular  fear  of  God,  or  hope  from 
God,  and  fear  of  ill-repute,  or  hope  of  good  repute.  If  what  is  ahove  be 
correct,  the  moat  disinterested  of  men  is  not  less  under  the  dominion  of 
interest  tlmit  tlie  most  interested.  The  only  cause  of  his  being  styled 
disinterested,  is  its  not  having  been  observed  that  the  sort  of  motive  (sup- 
pose it  sympathy  for  an  individual  or  class)  has  bs  truly  a  correapondiag 
interest  belonging  to  it  as  any  other  species  of  motii  e  has.  Of  this  con- 
(jradiction  between  the  truth  of  the  case  and  the  lang'iiage  employed  in 
epealdng  of  it,  the  cause  is  that  in  the  one  case  men  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  making — as  in  point  of  consistency  they  ought  to  have  made — of 
the  word  interest  that  use  ^vhich  in  the  other  case  they  have  been  in  tlio 
habit  of  mating  of  it.' — Bentham'a  Sjrrings  of  Action,  ii,  §  2. 

•  Among  others  Bishop  Butler,  who  draws  some  very  subtle  distinctibna 
on  tite  subject  in  his  first  sermon  '  on  the  love  of  om-  neighbour.'  Dugald 
Stewart  rematlts  that '  although  we  apply  the  epithet  selfish  to  avarice  end 
to  low  and  private  sensuality,  we  never  apply  it  to  the  desire  of  knowledge 
or  to  the  pursuits  of  Tirtiie,  which  are  certamly  sources  of  more  exquisite 
pleasure  than  riches  or  sensuality  cax.\iesi07i.'—Adii)e  and  Moral  FoKera 
vol,  i.  p.  10. 
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ful  accoimt  of  the  different  modifications  of  the  inductive 
theory,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections that  have  been  and  may  be  brought  against  it.  I 
shall  then  endeavour  to  define  and  defend  the  opinions  of 
those  who  believe  that  our  moral  feelings  are  an  essen- 
tial pail  of  our  constitution,  developed  by  but  not  derived 
from  education,  and  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter,  by  an 
enquiry  into  the  order  of  their  evolution  ;  so  that  having 
obtained  some  notion  of  the  natural  history  of  morals,  we 
may  be. able  in  the  ensuing  chapters  to  judge,  how  far 
their  normal  progress  has  been  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  rehgious  or  political  agendes. 

'Psychology,'  it  has  been  truly  said,  'is  but  developed 
consciousness.'  ^  When  moralists  assert,  that  what  we  call 
virtue  derives  its  reputation  solely  from  its  utility,  and  that 
the  interest  of  the  agent  is  the  one  motive  to  practise  it, 
our  first  question  is  naturally  how  fax  this  theory  agrees 
with  the  feelings  and  with  the  language  of  mankind.  But 
if  tested  by  this  criterion,  there  never  was  a  doctrine 
more  emphatically  condemned  than  utilitarianism.  In  all 
its  stages,  and  in  all  its  assertions,  it  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  common  language  and  to  common  sentiments.  In 
all  nations  and  in  all  ages,  the  ideas  of  interest  and  utility 
on  the  one  hand  and  virtue  on  the  other,  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  multitude  as  perfectly  distinct,  and  all 
languages  recognise  the  distinction.  The  terms  honour,  jus- 
tice, rectitude  or  virtue,  and  their  equivalents  in  every  lan- 
guage, present  to  the  mind  ideas  essentially  and  broadly 
differing  from  the  terms  prudence,  sagacity,  or  interest. 
The  two  lines  of  conduct  may  coincide,  but  they  are 
never  confused,  and  wo  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  imagining  them  antagonistic.     When  wc  say  a  man  h 

*  Sii  W.  Hamilton. 
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governed  by  a  liigli  sense  of  honour,  or  by  strong  moral 
feeling,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  prudently  pursuing 
either  his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of  society.  The 
universal  sentiment  of  manldnd  represents  self-sacrifice  as 
an  essential  element  of  a  meritorious  act,  and  ]neam  by 
self-sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the  least  plea- 
surable course  -without  the  prospect  of  any  pleasui-e  in 
return.  A  selfish  act  may  be  innocent,  but  cannot  be 
virtuous,  and  to  ascribe  aH  good  deeds  to  selfish  motives, 
is  not  the  distortion  but  the  negation  of  virtue.  No 
Epicurean  could  avow  before  a  popular  audience  that 
the  one  end  of  his  life  was  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
happiness  without  an  outburst  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt.^ JSo  man  could  consciously  make  tliis — which  ac- 
cording to  the  selfish  theory  is  the  only  rational  and  indeed 
possible  motive  of  action — the  dehberate  object  of  all  his 
undertakings,  without  his  character  becoming  despicable 
and  degraded.  Whether  we  look  witliin  ourselves  or 
examine  the  conduct  either  of  our  enemies  or  of  our 
friends  or  adjudicate  upon  the  characters  in  history  or  in 
fiction,  our  feelings  on  these  matters  are  the  same.  In 
exact  proportion  as  we  believe  a  desire  for  personal 
enjoyment  to  be  the  motive  of  a  good  act  is  the  merit  of 
tlie  agent  diminished.  If  we  believe  the  motive  to  be 
wholly  selfish  the  merit  is  altogether  destroyed.  If  we 
believe  it  to  be  whoHy  disinterested  the  merit  is  alto- 
gether unalloyed.  Hence,  the  admiration  bestowed  upon 
Prometheus,  or  sufieriag  virtue  constant  beneath  the  blows 
of  Almighty  malice,  or  on  the  atlieist  who  wltli  no 
prospect  of  future  reward  suffered  a  fearful  death,  rather 
than  abjure  an  opinion  which  could  bo  of  no  benefit 
to  society  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  trutli.     Selfish 

1  Cic.  Be  Fin.  lUi.  ii. 
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moralists  deny  the  possibility  of  that  which  all  ages,  all 
nations,  all  popular  judgments  pronounce  to  have  been 
the  characteristic  of  every  noble  act  that  has  ever  been 
performed.  Kow  when  a  pliilosophy  which  seeks  by  the 
light  of  consciousness  to  decypher  the  laws  of  our  moral 
being  proves  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  concluslona 
arrived  at  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  simply 
follow  their  consciousness  without  endeavouring  to  frame 
systems  of  philosophy,  that  it  makes  most  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  common  ethical  language  absolutely  un- 
meaning, this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  presumption 
against  its  truth.  If  Mohfere's  hero  had  been  speaking 
prose  aU  his  life  without  knowing  it,  this  was  simply 
because  he  did  not  understand  what  prose  was.  In  the 
present  case  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  men  have  been 
under  a  total  delusion  about  the  leading  principles  of 
their  lives  which  they  had  distinguished  by  a  whole  vo- 
cabulary of  terms. 

It  is  said  that  the  case  becomes  different  when  the 
pleasure  sought  is  not  a  gross  or  material  enjoyment, 
but  the  satisfaction  of  performed  virtue.  I  suspect  that 
if  men  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  one  motive 
of  a  virtuous  man  was  the  certainty  that  the  act  he  ac- 
complished would  be  followed  by  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
so  intense  as  more  than  to  compensate  for  any  sacrifice 
he  might  have  made,  the  difference  would  not  be  as 
great  as  is  supposed.  In  fact,  however — rand  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  lies,  I  conceive,  at  the  root  of  the 
opinions  of  men  upon  the  subject — the  pleasure  of  virtue 
is  one  which  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  express  con- 
dition of  its  not  being  the  object  sought.  Phenomena 
of  this  kind  are  familiar  to  us  all.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  has  often  been  observed  that  prayer,  by  a  law  of 
our  nature  and  apart  from  all  supernatm-al  intervention. 
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esercises  a  reflex  influence  of  a  very  beneficial  character 
upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers.  The  man  who 
offers  up  his  petitions  with  pa^ionate  earnestness,  witli 
unfaltering  faith,  and  with  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
presence  of  an  Unseen  Being  has  risen  to  a  condition 
of  mind  which  is  itself  eminently  favourahle  both  to 
his  own  happiness  and  to  the  expansion  of  his  moral 
quahties.  But  he  who  expects  nothing  more  will  never 
attain  this.  To  him  who  neither  believes  nor  hopes 
that  his  petitions  will  receive  a  response  such  a  mental 
state  is  impossible.  No  Protestant  before  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  no  Christian  before  a  pagan  idol,  could 
possibly  attain  it.  If  prayers  were  offered  up  solely 
with  a  view  to  this  benefit,  they  would  be  absolutely 
sterile  and  would  speedily  cease.  Thus  again,  certain 
political  economists  have  contended  tliat  to  give  money  in 
charity  is  worse  than  useless,  that  it  is  positively  noxious 
to  society,  but  they  have  added  that  the  gratification 
of  our  benevolent  affections  is  pleasmg  to  ourselves,  and 
that  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  this  soiu^ce  may  be  so 
mucli  greater  than  the  evil  resulting  from  om-  gift,  that 
we  may  justly,  according  to  the  'greatest  happiness 
principle '  purchase  tliis  lai'ge  amount  of  gratification 
to  ourselves  by  a  slight  injury  to  our  neighbours.  The 
political  economy  involved  in  this  very  characteristic 
specimen  of  utiHtarian  ethics  I  shall  hereafter  examine. 
At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  no  one  who 
consciously  practised  benevolence  solely  from  this  motive 
could  obtain  the  pleasure  in  question.  We  receive  enjoy- 
ment from  the  thought  that  we  have  done  good.  "We 
never  coiald  receive  that  enjoyment  if  our  motive  were 
seffish  or  if  we  believed  and  realised  that  we  were  doing 
harm.  The  same  thing  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  satis- 
&ction  of  conscience.     A  feeling  of  satisfaction  follows 
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the  accomplisbment  of  duty  for  itself,  but  if  the  duty  be 
perfonned  solely  tlirougli  tlie  expectation  of  a  mental 
pleasiu-e  conscience  refuses  to  ratify  the  bargain. 

There  is  no  fact  more  conspicuous  io  human  nature 
than  the  broad  distinction,  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
drawn  between  the  moral  and  the  other  parts  of  our 
nature.  But  this  on  utilitarian  principles  is  altogether  un- 
accountable. If  the  excellence  of  virtue  consists  solely  in 
its  utihty  or  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  men, 
a  macliine,  a  fertile  field,  or  a  navigable  river  would 
all  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  element  of  virtue. 
If  we  restrict  the  terra  to  human  actions  which  are 
useful  to  society,  we  should  still  be  compelled  to  canonise 
a  crowd  of  acts  which  are  utterly  remote  from  idl  our 
ordinary  notions  of  morality.  The  whole  tendency  of 
political  economy  and  philosophical  history  which  reveal 
the  physiology  of  societies,  is  to  show  that  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  mankmd  are  evolved  much  more  from  our 
selfish  than  from  what  are  termed  our  virtuous  acts.  The 
prosperity  of  nations  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  are 
mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  men  who  while  pursuing 
strictly  their  own  interests,  were  unconsciously  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  community.  The  selfish  instinct  that 
leads  men  to  accumulate,  confers  ultimately  more  advan- 
tage upon  the  world  than  the  generous  instinct  that  leads 
men  to  give.  A  great  historian  has  contended  with  some 
force  that  intellectual  development  is  more  important  to 
societies  than  moral  development.  Yet  who  ever  seri- 
ously questioned  the  reality  of  the  distinction  that  sepa- 
rates these  things  ?  The  reader  will  probably  exclaim 
that  the  key  to  that  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
motive ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  utihtarian 
school  that  the  motive  of  tlie  agent  has  absolutely  no 
influence  on  the  morality  of  the  act.     According  to 
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Beiitliam,  there  is  but  one  motive  possible,  the  pursuit  of 
our  own  enjoyment.  The  most  virtuous,  the  most  vicious, 
sind  the  most  indifferent  of  actions,  if  measured  by  this 
test,  would  be  exactly  the  same,  and.  an  investigation  of 
motives  should  therefore  be  altogether  excluded  from 
our  moral  judgments.^  Whatever  test  we  adopt,  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  unique  and  pre-emment 
position  mankind  have  assigned  to  virtue  wili  remain. 
If  we  judge  by  tendencies,  a  crowd  of  objects  and  of  acts 
to  which  no  mortal  ever  dreamed  of  asa:ibing  virtue, 
contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  of  man.  If  we  judge 
by  motives,  the  moralists  we  are  reviewing  have  denied 
all  generic  diflerence  between  prudential  and  virtuous 
motives.  If  we  judge  by  intentions,  it  is  certain  that 
however  much  truth  or  chastity  may  contribute  to  the 

'  'As  there  is  not  any  Hort  of  pleasure  thatia  not  itself  a  good,  nor  any  sort 
of  pun  the  exemption  from  wliich  ia  not  a  good,  and  as  nothing  but  the 
expectation  of  the  eventual  enjoyment  of  pleasure  in  some  shape,  or  of  ex- 
emption from  pain  in  some  shape,  can  operate  in  the  character  of  a  motive, 
a  necessary  consequence  is  that  if  by  motive  be  meant  sort  of  motive,  there 
ia  not  any  such  thing  as  a  bad  motive.' — Bentliam's  brings  of  Actum,  ii.  §  4. 
Thefirstclauseaof  thofollowingpassagelhave  already  quoted ;  'Pleasure  is 
itself  a  good,  naj',  setting  aade  immunity  from  pain,  the  only  good.  Pain  b  in 
itself  an  evil,  and  indeed,  ivithoat  exception,  the  only  evil,  or  else  the  words 
good  and  evil  have  no  meamng.  And  this  is  alike  true  of  every  sort  of 
pain,  and  of  every  sort  of  pleasure.  It  follows  therefove  immediately  and 
incontestably  that  there  is  no  sueh  thing  as  any  sort  of  motive  that  is  in 
itself  a  bad  one.' — Fi-titcipUs  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  ix.  'The  search 
after  motive  is  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  men's  bewilderment  in  the 
investigation  of  questions  of  morals.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a  pursnit  in  which 
every  moment  employed  is  a  moment  wasted,  All  motiyes  are  abstractedly 
good.  Ko  man  has  ever  had,  can,  oi  could  have  a  motive  different  from  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  shunning  pain.'- — DwnWojTy,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  Mr. 
Mill's  doc^ne  appears  somewhat  different  from  this,  tut  the  difference  ia 
I  think  only  apparent.  He  says :  '  The  motive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morality  of  the  action,  though  much  with  the  worth  of  the  agent,'  aud  he 
aftei-wimls  explains  this  last  statement  by  saying  that  the 'motive  maltes  a 
great  difference  in  our  moral  estimalion  of  the  agent,  especially  if  it  indicates 
a  good  or  a  lad  habitual  disposition,  a  bent  of  character  from  which  useful 
or  from  which  hurtful  actions  are  lively  to  dti^'—Vtililanatiiani,  2nd  ed. 
pp.  26-27. 
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happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  not  mtli  philanthropic  in- 
tentions that  those  virtues  are  cultivated. 

It  is  often  said  that  intuitive  moralists  in  their  reason- 
ings are  guilty  of  continually  abandoning  their  principles 
by  themselves  appealing  to  the  tendency  of  certain  acts 
to  promote  human  happiness  as  a  justification,  and  the 
charge  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  challenge  to  show 
any  confessed  virtue  tliat  has  not  that  tendency.  To  the 
first  objection  it  may  be  shortly  answered  that  no  intui- 
tive moralist  ever  dreamed  of  doubting  that  benevolence 
or  charity,  or  in  other  words,  the  promotion  of  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  is  a  duty.  He  maintains  that  it  not  only 
is  so,  but  that  we  arrive  at  this  fact  by  direct  intuition, 
and  not  by  the  discovery  that  such  a  course  is  conducive 
to  our  own  interest.  But  while  he  cordially  recognises 
this  brancli  of  virtue,  and  while  he  has  therefore  a  perfect 
right  to  allege  the  beneficial  efibcts  of  a  virtue  in  its 
defence,  he  refuses  to  admit  that  all  virtue  can  be  re- 
duced to  this  single  principle.  With  the  general  senti- 
ment of  mankind  he  regards  charity  as  a  good  thing 
only  because  it  is  of  use  to  the  world.  With  the  same 
general  sentiment  of  mankind  he  believes  that  chastity  and 
truth  have  an  independent  value,  distinct  from  their  in- 
fluence upon  happiness.  To  the  question  whether  every 
confessed  viilue  is  conducive  to  human  happiness,  it  is 
less  easy  to  reply,  for  it  is  usually  extremely  difficult 
to  calculate  the  remote  tendencies  of  acts,  and  in  cases 
where,  in  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind,  the 
morality  is  very  clear,  the  consequences  are  often  very 
obscure.  Notwithstanding  the  claim  of  great  precision 
which  utilitarian  writers  so  boastfully  make,  the  standard 
by  which  they  profess  to  measure  morals  is  itself  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  deiinition  ox'  accurate  explanation. 
Happiness  is  one  of  tlie  most  indeterminate  and  unde- 
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finable  words  in  tlie  language,  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  '  the  greatest  possible  happiness '  no  ono  can 
precisely  say.  No  two  nations,  perhaps,  no  two  indi- 
-viduals,  would  find  them  the  same,^  And  even  if  every 
virtuous  act  were  incontestably  iiseful,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  its  virtue  is  derived  from  its  utility. 

It  may  be  readily  granted,  that  as  a  general  rule 
those  acts  which  we  call  virtuous,  are  imquestionably  pro- 
ductive of  happiness,  if  not  to  the  agent,  at  least  to  man- 
kind in  general,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  they  have  by 
no  means  tliat  monopoly  or  pre-eminence  of  utility  which 
on  utilitarian  principles,  the  unique  position  assigned  to 
them  would  appear  to  imply.  It  may  be  added,  that  if 
we  were  to  proceed  in  detail  to  estimate  acts  by  their 
consequences,  we  should  soon  be  led  to  very  startling 
conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  if  virtues 
are  only  good  because  tliey  promote,  and  vices  only  evil  be- 
cause they  impair  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  degrees 
of  excellence  or  criminality  must  be  strictly  proportioned 
to  the  degrees  of  ntihty  or  the  reverse.^  Every  action, 
every  disposition,  every  class,  every  condition  of  society 
must  take  its  place  on  the  moral  scale  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  degree  in  which  it  promotes  or 
diminishes  human  happiness.  M'ow  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable, whether  some  of  the  most  monstrous  forms  of 
sensuality  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  name,  cause  as 
much  unhappiness  as  some  infirmities  of  temper,  or  pro- 
crastination or  hastiness  of  judgment.  It  is  scarcely  doubt- 
ful that  a  modest,  diffident,  and  retiritig  nature,  distrustful 

>  Th  8  tr  tl  has  b  ai  Lly  II  t  11  ^  Il^rlert  Spiiiicei- 
(Social  S  ( M  pp  1  H) 

"  On  lvalue  1  grfi  le  de  la  vertu  en  compn  si  1 1  a  bioua  otteiiua 
BUS  mauji.  Bu  p  -^  da.^  ela  on  lea  aeh  te  lexcedont  en  biea  mesure  la 
Vfileui  de  la  Te  t  coma  e  1  etcedaot  en  mal  me  u  e  le  degre  de  haine  que 
doit  mapirei'  le  vice.  — Ch.  Oomte,  TrmtS  de  Llgidnttoti,  lir.  li.  cli.  xii. 
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of  its  owu  abilities,  and  shrinking  with  humility  from  con- 
flict, produces  on  the  whole  less  benefit  to  the  world,  than 
the  self-assertion  of  an  audacious  and  arrogant  nature, 
which  is  impelled  to  every  struggle,  and  developes  every 
capacity.  Gratitude  has  no  doubt  done  much  to  soften 
and  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  life,  but  the  corresponding 
feeling  of  revenge  was  for  centuries  the  one  bulwark 
against  social  anarchy,  and  is  even  now  one  of  the  chief 
restraints  to  crirae.^  On  the  great  theatre  of  public  life, 
especially  in  periods  of  great  convulsions  "when  passions 
are  fiercely  roused,  it  is  neither  the  man  of  delicate 
scrupulosity  and  sincere  impartiality,  nor  yet  the  single- 
minded  religious  enthusiast,  incapable  of  dissimulation  or 
procrastination,  who  confers  most  benefit  upon  the  world. 
It  is  much  rather  the  astute  statesman  earnest  about  his 
ends  but  unscrupulous  about  his  means,  equally  free 
from  the  trammels  of  conscience  and  from  the  blindness 
of  zeal,  who  governs  because  he  partly  yields  to  tlie 
passions  and  the  prejudices  of  his  time.    But  however 

'  M.  Dumont,  the  translator  of  Bentliam,  hns  elnbov.lted  iii  a  rather  famous 
passage  the  utilitarian  notions  about  Tengeanee.  '  Tonte  espece  de  satisfeo- 
tion  entrajnant  une  peine  pour  le  dfilinqiiiint  produit  uaturellement  un  plaisir 
de  Tengeanee  pour  la  pactie  Ife^e.  Ce  plaisir  est  nil  gain.  II  rappelle  la 
parahole  de  Samson.  O'est  le  doux  qui  sort  d«  tenihle.  O'est  ie  miel 
reeueilli  dana  la  gueule  du  lion.  Produit  sans  frtua,  rSaulfat  net  d'uae  opera- 
tion neceasaire  a  d'autres  litres,  c'est  une  jouiasance  a  cultiyer  comme  toute 
autre ;  car  le  plaisir  de  la  Tengeanee  consid&^e  ahstraitament  n'eat  comme 
tout  ftutie  plaisir  qu'im  bien  en  lui-mSme.' — J^-me!}w«  da  Code  p4nal,  2™ 
paiUe,  ch.  ivi.  According  to  a  very  acute  living  writer  of  tiiis  Bchool, '  The 
criminal  law  standa  to  the  passion  of  revenge  in  much  the  same  relation  as 
mairiage  to  the  sexual  appelif e '  (J.  F.  Stephen  On  the  Ci'immal  Law  of 
JSnfflatid,  p.  99).  Mr.  Mill  obserrea  tlial^  'In  the  golden  rule  of  Jeans  of 
Nazareth,  we  read  the  complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  utility '  (UtUitarian- 
isin,  p.  24J.  It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  oppoaits  order  of  ex- 
travagance. '  So  well  convinced  waa  Father  Claver  of  the  eternal  happiness 
of  almost  all  whom  he  assisted,'  says  this  saintly  missionary's  biographer, 
'  that  speating  once  of  some  persons  who  had  delivered  a  ciiniinal  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  he  ssud,  God  forgive  them;  but  they  have  secured  the 
salvation  of  this  man  aithe  piobaUerieh  of  their  otim.' — 'Newut&a's  Atigliean 
BifficttlUes,  p.  205. 
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mucli  some  modern  writers  may  idolize  the  heroes  of 
success,  however  much  they  may  despise  and  ridicule 
those  far  nobler  men,  "whose  wide  tolerance  and  scru- 
-pulous  honour  rendered  them  unfit  leaders  in  the  fray, 
it  has  scarcely  yet  been  contended  that  the  delicate 
conscientiousness  wliicli  in  these  cases  impairs  utihty 
constitutes  vice.  If  utility  is  the  sole  measure  of  virtue, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we  could  look  with 
moral  disapprobation  on  any  class  who  prevent  greater 
evils  than  they  cause.  But  with  such  a  principle  we 
might  find  strange  priestesses  at  the  utilitarian  shrine. 
'Aufer  meretrices  de  rebus  humanis,'  said  St.  Augustine, 
'  turbaveris  omnia  libidinibus.'' 

Let  us  suppose  an  enquirer  who  intended  to  regulate  his 
life  consistently  by  the  utihtarian  principle  ;  let  us  suppose 
him  to  have  overcome  the  first  great  difficulty  of  his  school, 
■  arising  from  the  apparent  divergence  of  his  own  interests 
from  his  duty,  to  have  convinced  himself  that  that  diver- 
gence does  not  exist,  and  to  have  accordingly  made  the 
pursuit  of  duty  his  single  object,  it  remains  to  consider 
what  liind  of  course  he  would  pursue.  He  is  informed 
that  it  is  a  pure  illusion  to  suppose  that  human  actions 
have  any  other  end  or  ntle  than  happiness,  that  nothing 
is  intrinsically  good  or  intrinsically  bad  apart  from  its 
consequences,  that  no  act  which  is  useful  can  possibly 
be  vicious,  and  tliat  the  utility  of  an  act  constitutes  and 
measures  its  virtue.  '  One  of  his  first  observations  will  be 
that  in  very  many  special  cases  acts  such  as  murder,  theft, 
or  falsehood,  which  the  world  calls  criminal,  and  which 
in  the  majority  of  instances  would  undoubtedly  be  hurt- 
fal,  appear  eminently  productive  of  good.  Wliy  then,  be 
may  ask,  should  they  not  in  these  cases  be  performed? 

'  De  Ordine,  ii  4.  The  experiment  iaa  more  than  once  been  tried  at 
Venice,  Tiaa,  &;c.,  an<l  filwuya  wltli  the  results  St.  Augustine  predicted. 
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The  answer  lie  receives  is  that  they  would  not  really  be 
usefiil,  because  we  must  consider  the  remote  as  well  as  the 
immediate  consequences  of  actions,  and  that  although  in 
particular  instances  a  falsehood  or  even  a  murder  might 
appear  beneficial,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests 
of  mankmd  that  tlie  sanctity  of  life  and  property  should 
be  preserved,  and  that  a  high  standard  of  veracity  should 
be  maintaiued.     But  this  answer  is  obviously  insufficient. 
It  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  extent  to  which  a  single 
act  of  what  the  world  calls  crime  would  weaken  these 
great  bulwarks  of  society  is  such  as  to  countei'balance 
the  immediate  good  which  it  produces.     If  it  does  not, 
the  balance  will  be  on  the  side  of  happiness,  the  murder 
or  theft  or  falsehood  will  be  useful,  and  therefore,  on 
utilitariaa  principles,  will  be  virtuous.     JSTow  even  in  the 
case  of  public  acts,  the  effect  of  the  example  of  an  ob- 
scure individual  is  usually  small,  but  if  the  act  be  accom- 
plished in  perfect  secresy,  the  evil  effects  resulting  from 
the  example  will  be  entirely  absent.     It  has  been  said 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  men  permission  to 
perpetrate  what  mea  call  crimes  in  secret.     This  may  be 
a  very  good  reason  why  the  utilitarian  should  not  pro- 
claim such  a  principle,  but  it  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  act  upon  it.     If  a  man  be  convinced  that  no  act 
which  is  useful  can  possibly  be  criminal,  if  it  be  in  his 
power  by  perpetrating  what  is  called  a  crime  to  obtain 
an  end  of  great  immediate  utility,  and  if  he  is  able  to 
secure  such  absolute  secrecy  as  to  render  it  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  his  act  cannot  become  an  example,  and  cannot 
in  consequence    exercise   any  influence  on  the  general 
standard    of   morals,   it   appears    demonstrably    certain 
that  on  utilitarian  principles  he  would  be  justified  in 
performing  it.     If  what  wc  call  virtue  be  only  virtuous 
because  it  is  useful,  it  can  only  be  virtuous  tcJie}i  it  is  use- 
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ful.  The  qtiestion  of  tlie  morality  of  a  largo  number  of 
acts  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  probability  of  their 
detection,^  and  a  little  adroit  hypocrisy  must  often,  not 
jtnerely  in  appearance  but  in  reality,  convert  a  vice  into  a 
virtue.  The  only  way  by  which  it  has  been  attempted 
with  any  plausibihty  to  evade  this  conclusion  has  been  by 
asserting  that  the  act  would  impair  the  disposition  of 
the  agent,  or  iu  other  words  predispose  him  on  other 
occasions  to  perform  acts  which  are  generally  hurtful  to 
society.  But  in  the  first  place  a  single  act  has  no  such 
effect  upon  disposition  as  to  counteract  a  great  immediate 
good,  especially  when,  as  we  have  supposed,  that  act  is 
not  a  revolt  against  what  is  believed  to  be  right,  but  is 
performed  under  the  fuU  belief  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  one  rational  rule  of  morals,  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  far  as  the  act  would  form  a  habit  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  habit  of  in  all  cases  regulating  actions  by 
a  precise  and  minute  calculation  of  their  utility,  which  is 
the  very  ideal  of  utilitarian  virtue. 

'  The  reader  will  here  observe  the  very  transparent  sophistry  of  nn  as- 
sertion which  is  repeated  ad  nauseani  hy  utilitaiians.  They  tell  us  that  a 
regflnl  to  the  remote  conseijiienees  of  our  actions  would  lead  ua  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  shouldnever  perform  an  act  which  would  not  be  conducive  w 
humanhappinessifit-were  universally  performed,  or,  as  Mr.  Austin  expresses 
it,  that '  the  quesidon  is  if  acts  of  this  class  were  generally  duae  or  generally 
forborne  or  omitted,  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  the  general 
happiness  or  good ?'  (Zectwes  m  Jtuiqfrudeitee,  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  The  question 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  I  am  conviaced  that  utility  aJone  constitutes 
virtue,  and  if  I  am  meditating  any  particular  act,  the  sole  question  of 
morality  must  be  whether  that  act  is  on  the  whole  useful,  produces  a  net 
result  of  happiness.  To  determine  this  question  I  must  consider  both  the 
immediate  and  the  remote  consequences  of  the  act;  bat  the  latter  are  not 
ascertained  by  asking  what  would  be  the  result  if  every  one  did  as!  do,  but 
by  asking  how  far,  as  ft  matter  of  fact,  my  act  is  likely  to  produce  imitators, 
or  affect  the  conduct  and  fuiute  acts  of  others.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  act 
which  produces  on  the  whole  more  pleasure  than  pain  can  on  utilitarian 
principles  be  vicious.  It  is,  I  think,  equally  clear  that  no  one  could  act 
consistently  on  such  a  principle  without  being  led  to  consequences  \Yhich  ia 
the  common  judgment  of  mankind  are  grossly  and  scandalously  immoral. 
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If  our  enquirer  happens  to  be  a  man  of  strong  imagina- 
tion and  of  solitary  habits,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
will  be  acGustomed  to  live  much  in  a  world  of  imagination, 
a  world  peopled  with  beings  that  are  to  him  as  real  as 
those  of  Hesh,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  temptations 
and  its  sins.  In  obedience  to  the  common  feelings  of  our 
nature  he  may  have  struggled  long  and  painfully  against 
sins  of  the  imagination,  which  he  was  never  seriously 
tempted  to  convert  into  sins  of  action.  But  his  new 
philosophy  will  be  admirably  fitted  to  console  his  mind. 
If  remorse  be  absent  the  indulgence  of  the  most  vicious 
imagination  is  a  pleasure,  and  if  this  indulgence  does  not 
lead  to  action  it  is  a  clear  gain,  and  therefore  to  be  ap- 
plauded. That  a  course  may  be  continually  pursued  in 
imagination  without  leading  to  corresponding  actions  he 
will  speedily  discover,  and  indeed  it  has  always  been  one 
of  the  chief  objections  brought  against  fiction  that  the 
constant  exercise  of  the  sympathies  in  favour  of  imagi- 
nary beings  is  found  positively  to  indispose  men  to  prac- 
tical benevolence.  ^ 

Proceeding  fartlier  in  his  course,  our  moralist  wiU  soon 
find  reason  to  qualify  the  doctrine  of  remote  consequences,  . 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  calculations  of  utili- 
tarianism. It  is  said  that  it  is  criminal  to  destroy  human 
beings,  even  when  the  crime  wordd  appear  productive  of 
great  utility,  for  every  instance  of  mui-der  weakens  the 
sanctity  of  hfe.  But  experience  shows  that  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  be  perfectly  indifierent  to  one  particiilar 
section  of  human  life,  without  this  indifference  extending 
to  others.  Thus  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  murder 
or  exposition  of  the  children  of  poor  parents  was  con- 

'  There  we  some  reiy  good  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  livicg  a  life  of 
imagination  wholly  distinct  from  tho  life  of  action  in  Mr.  Bain's  Mnotiont 
and  Will,  p,  2iQ. 
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tinually  practised  witli  the  most  absolute  callousness, 
witliout  exercising  any  appreciable  influence  upon  tbe 
r^ect  for  adult  life.  In  the  same  manner  what  may  be 
termed  rehgious  uaveracity,  or  tlie  habit  of  propagating 
what  are  deemed  useful  superstitions,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  being  false,  or  at  least  suppressing  or  mis- 
representing the  facts  that  might  invaUdate  them,  does 
not  in  any  degree  imply  industrial  nnveracity.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  extreme  dishonesty  in  spe- 
culation coexisting  with  scrupulous  veracity  in  business. 
If  any  vice  might  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
utihtarian  theory,  it  would  be  cruelty ;  but  cruelty  to 
animals  may  exist  without  leading  to  cruelty  to  men, 
and  even  where  spe^.tacles  in  which  animal  suffering  forms 
a  leading  elemenl  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on 
character,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  measure 
of  human  unhappiness  they  may  ultimately  produce  is  at 
aU  equivalent  to  the  passionate  enjoyment  they  immedi- 
ately afford. 

This  last  consideration,  however,  makes  it  necessary 
to  notice  a  new,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  almost  gro- 
tesque development  of  die  utihtarian  tlieory.  The  duty 
of  humanity  to  animals,  tliough  for  a  long  period  too 
much  neglected, .  may,  on  the  principles  of  the  intui- 
tive moralist,  be  easily  explained  and  justified.  Our 
circumstances  and  characters  produce  in  us  many  and 
various  aifections  towards  all  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact,  and  our  consciences  pronounce  these  affections 
to  be  good  or  bad.  We  feel  that  humanity  or  benevo- 
lence is  a  good  affection,  and  also  that  it  is  due  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  to  different  classes.  Thus  it  is  not  only 
natural  but  right  that  a  man  should  care  for  his  own 
family  more  than  for  tlie  world  at  large,  and  this  obhgation 
applies  not  only  to  parents  who  are  responsible  for  having 
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brought  their  children  into  existence,  and  to  children 
who  owe  a  debt  of  gratitnde  to  their  parents,  but  also  to 
brothers  who  have  no  such  special  tie.  So  too  we  feel  it 
to  bo  both  unnatural  and  wrong  to  feel  no  stronger  in- 
terest in  our  foUow-countrymen  than  iu  other  men.  In 
the  same  way  we  feel  that  there  is  a  wide  interval  be- 
tween the  humanity  that  it  is  both  natural  and  right  to 
exhibit  towards  animals,  and  that  which  is  due  to  our 
own  species.  Strong  philanthropy  could  hardly  coexist 
with  cannibahsm,  and  a  man  who  had  no  hesitation  in 
destroying  human  hfe  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  skins 
of  the  victims,  or  of  freeing  himself  from  some  trifling 
inconvenience,  would  scarcely  be  -eulogised  for  his  bene- 
volence. Yet  a  man  may  be  regarded  as  very  humane 
to  animals  who  has  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  their  hvea 
for  his  food,  his  pleasures,  or  his  convenience. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy  an  energetic  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  humanity  to  animals  arose  in  England, 
and  the  utilitarian  moralists,  who  were  then  rising  into 
influence,  caught  the  spirit  of  their  time  and  made  veiy 
creditable  efforts  to  extend  it.^  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  a  theory  which  recognized  no  otJier  end  in  virtue 
tlian  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  could  supply 
no  adequate  basis  for  the  movement.  Some  of  the  recent 
members  of  the  school  have  accordingly  enlarged  their 
theory,  maintaining  that  acts  are  vh-tuous  when  tJiey  pro- 
duce a  net  result  of  happiness,  and  vicious  when  they 
produce  a  net  result  of  suffering,  altogether  irrespective 
of  the  question  whether  this  enjoyment  or  suffering  is 
of  men  or  animals.  In  other  words,  they  place  tlie  duty 
of  man  to  animals  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  duty 

I  Bentliam  especially  recurs  to  tliia  subject  frequeiitly.  See  Sir  J.  Bow- 
ring's  edition  of  his  wocka  (Edinbmgb,  1843),  vol.  i.  pp.  142, 143, 662;  voL 
X.  pp.  549-650. 
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of  man  to  his  fellow- men,  maintaining  tliat  no  sufTering  can 
be  rightly  inflicted  on  brutes,  which  doea  not  produce  a 
larger  amount  of  happiness  to  man.' 

The  first  reflection  suggested  by  tliis  theory  is,  that  it 
appears  difficult  to  understand  how,  on  the  principles  of 
the  inductive  school,  it  could  be  arrived  at.  Benevo- 
lence, as  we  have  seen,  according  to  these  writers  b^ins 
in  interest.  We  first  of  all  do  good  to  men,  because  it  is 
for  our  advantage,  though  the  force  of  the  habit  may  at 
last  act  irrespective  of  interest.  But  in  the  case  of  animals 
who  cannot  resent  barbarity,  this  foundation  of  self-inter- 
est does  not  for  the  most  part^  exist.  Probably,  how- 
ever, an  association  of  ideas  might  help  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  habit  of  benevolence  generated  originally 
from  the  social  relations  of  men  might  at  last  be  ex- 
tended to  the  animal  world  ;  but  that  it  should  be  so  to 
the  extent  of  placing  the  duty  to  animals  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  duty  to  men,  I  do  not  anticipate,  or  (at  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  great  inhumanity),  I  must  add, 

•  '  Gi'anted  that  any  prnctiee  causes  more  pnia  to  animals  than  it  givea 
pleasure  to  man ;  is  Oiat  practice  moral  or  immornl  P  And  if  exacUy  in 
praportion  as  human  beinga  raise  tlieir  heads  out  of  the  slough  of  selfishness 
they  do  not  ■with  one  voice  answer  "immoral,"  let  the  morality  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility  be  for  ever  condemned.' — Mill's  liisseH.  toI.  ii.  p.  485.  '  We 
deprive  them  [animals]  of  life,  and  this  is  jiistifiabie — their  pains  do  not 
equal  onr  enjojments.  There  ia  &  balance  of  good.' — Bentham'a  Deontohgy, 
vol.  i.  p.  14.  Mr.  Mill  accordingly  defines  the  principle  of  utility,  -without 
any  special  reference  to  man.  '  The  creed  which  accepfa  aa  the  foundation 
of  morals,  utility  or  the  greatest  happiness  piinciple,  holds  that  actions  ai'e 
right  in  proportion  as  they  tend  fa  promote  happiness,  wrong  aa  they  tend 
to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.' — UtilUananism,  pp.  6-10. 

'  The  exception  of  course  being  domestic  animals,  which  may  be  injured 
by  ill-treatment,  but  even  this  esception  ia  a  very  partial  one.  No  selfish 
reason  could  prevent  any  amount  of  cruelty  to  animals  that  were  about  to 
be  lolled,  and  even  in  tlie  case  of  pevious  ill-usage  the  calculations  of 
selfishness  will  depend  greatly  upon  ^^  price  of  the  animal.  I  have  been 
told  that  on  some  parts  of  the  continent  diligence  horses  are  systematically 
under-fed,  and  worked  to  a  speedy  death,  their  cheapness  rendering  such  a 
eoui'Se  the  most  economical. 
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desire.  I  cannot  look  forward  to  a.  tiniR  when  no  one 
will  "wear  any  article  of  dress  formed  out  of  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  or  feed  upon  animal  flesh,  till  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  doing  so,  exceeded 
the  pam  inflicted  upon  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
of  which  by  abridging  its  life  he  had  deprived  it.^  And 
supposing  that  with  such  a  calculation  before  him,  the 
utilitarian  should  continue  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  animals, 
his  principle  might  carry  him  to  further  conclusions,  from 
which  I  confess  I  should  recoil.  If,  when  Swift  was 
writing  his  famous  essay  in  favour  of  employing  for  food 
the  redundant  babies  of  a  half-starving  population,  he 
had  been  informed  that,  aecorduig  to  the  more  advanced 
moralists,  to  eat  a  chUd,  and  to  eat  a  sheep,  rest  upon 
exactly  the  same  ground;  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  the  single  question  for  the  moralist  is,  whether  the 
repast  on  the  whole  produces  more  pleasure  than  pain,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  discovery  would  have  greatly 
facilitated  his  task. 

The  considerations  I  have  adduced  will,  I  think,  be 
sufficient  to  show  tliat  the  utilitarian  principle  if  pushed 
to  its  fuU  logical  consequences  would  be  by  no  means 
as  accordant  with  ordinary  moral  notions  as  is  sometimes 
alleged ;  that  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  lead  to  conclusions 
utterly  and  outrageously  repugnant  to  the  moral  feelings  it 


•  Bentliam,  as  we  tare  se.en,  is  of  opinion  that  the  gasti'onomic  pleasure 
Tvaiild  produce  the  requisite  excess  of  enjoymeot  Hartley,  ttIio  Iirs  some 
omiaWe  and  beautiful  reinaclis  on  the  duty  of  tindnesa  to  animals,  without 
absolutely  condemning',  spealis  with  much  aversion  of  the  custom  of  eating 
'our  brothers  snd  sisters,'  tie  animals.  (Oji  Man,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  222-223.) 
"I'flley,  observing  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  men  to  live  without  flesh-diet, 
concludes  that  the  only  anificient  juslifieation  for  eating  meat  is  on  express 
divine  revelation  in  the  Book  of  Genesia.  (Moi-al  Pldlos.  book  ii.  ch.  II.) 
Some  reasoners  evade  the  main  issue  bj  contending  that  they  kill  animak 
because  tlieae  would  otherwise  overrun  (he  eaiih ;  but  this,  as  liVindham  add, 
'is  an  iiidillereiit  reasoa  for  killing  fish,' 
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is  intended  to  explain.  I  -will  conclude  this  part  of  my 
argument  by  very  biiefly  adverting  to  two  great  fields 
in  -wMcli,  as  I  believe,  it  would  prove  especially  revolu- 
tionary. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  field  of  chastity.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  in  the  course  of  the  present  work  to 
dwell  at  greater  length  than  I  should  desire  upon  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  virtue.  At  present,  I  will 
simply  ask  the  reader  to  conceive  a  mind  from  which 
all  notion  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  or  nobihty  of  purity 
was  banished,  and  to  suppose  such  a  mind  comparing,  by 
a  utilitarian  standard,  a  period  ia  which  sensuality  was 
almost  unbridled,  such  as  the  age  of  Athenian  glory  or 
the  English  restoration,  with  a  period  of  austere  virtue. 
The  question  which  of  these  societies  was  morally  the  best 
would  thus  resolve  itself  simply  into  the  question  in  which 
there  was  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  and  the 
smallest  amount  of  suffering.  The  pleasures  of  domestic 
life,  the  pleasures  rcsidting  from  a  freer  social  intercourse,^ 
tlie  diflerent  degrees  of  suffering  inflicted  on  those  who 
violated  the  law  of  chastity,  the  ulterior  consequences  of 
each  mode  of  life  upon  population,  would  be  the  chief 
■elements  of  the  comparison.  Can  any  one  believe  that  the 
balance  of  enjoyment  would  be  so  unquestionably  and  so 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  more  austere  society  as  to 
justify  the  degi'ce  of  superiority  which  is  assigned  to  it  ?  ^ 

'  In  commenting  upon  the  Frencli  lioenfionsness  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Hume  says,  in  a,  paasBge  wliicli  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  animad- 
version : — '  Our  neighbours,  it  seems,  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
douiesfic  to  the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  ease,  fi'eedom,  and  an  open 
commerce,  to  sti'ict  fidelity  and  constancy.  These  ends  are  both  good,  and 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile ;  nor  miist  we  be  surprised  if  the  customs 
of  nations  incline  too  much  sometimes  to  the  one  dde,  and  sometimes  to  the 
other, ' — Dialogite. 

"  There  are  few  things  more  pitiable  than  the  blunders  into  which  writers 
have  fallen  when  trying  to  base  the  plain  virtue  of  chastity  on  ufilltaiian 
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The  second  sphere  is  tliat  of  speculative  truth.  JTo 
.  ekss  of  men  have  more  highly  valued  an  unflinching 
hostility  to  superstition  than  utilitarians.  Yet  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  upon  their  principles  it  can  be 
justified.  Many  superstitions  do  undoubtedly  answer  to 
the  Greek  conception  of  slavish  '  fear  of  the  gods,'  and 
have  been  productive  of  unspeakable  misery  to  mankuid, 
but  there  are  very  many  others  of  a  different  tendency. 
Superstitions  appeal  to  our  hopes  as  well  as  to  our  fears. 
They  often  meet  and  gratify  the  inmost  longings  of  the 
heart.  They  oifer  certainties  when  reason  can  only  afford 
possibilities  or  probabilities.  They  supply  conceptions  on 
which  the  imagination  most  fondly  dwells.  They  some- 
times even  impart  a  new  sanction  to  moral  truths. 
Creating  wants  which  they  alone  can  satisfy,  and  fears 
which  they  alone  can  quell,  they  often  become  essential 
elements  of  happiness,  and  their  consohng  efficacy  is 
most  felt  in  the  languid  or  troubled  hours  when  it  is 
most  needed.  We  owe  more  to  our  illusions  than  to  our 
knowledge.  The  imagination,  which  is  altogether  con- 
structive,  probably  contributes  more  to  our  happiness 


etlc  iHli  lis-  TLus  since  tlio  -writings  of  Maltlins  it  hna  been  geneially  le- 
cignised  that  one  of  tlie  yeiy  first  conditions  of  all  materiaJ  pi-osperity  is  to 
check  early  maiiiages,  to  resti'iun  the  tendency  of  population  to  multiply 
more  rapidly  tliaii  the  means  of  subsistence.  Knowing  Uiia,  what  can  be 
moie  deplorable  than  to  find  moralists  mating  such  arguments  as  these  the 
Tery  foimdation  of  morals  P — '  The  first  and  great  mischief,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  guilt,  of  promiscuons  concubinage  consists  in  its  tendeaicj'  to 
diminish  mari-iages.'  (Paley's  Moral  TMhsophy,  book  iii.  "part  iiL  ci.  ii.), 
'  That  is  always  the  most  happy  condition  of  a  nation,  and  tJiat  ration  is 
most  accurately  obeying  the  laws  of  oiir  constitution,  in  which  the  number 
of  the  human  race  is  most  rapidly  increasing.  Now  it  is  certain  that  under 
the  law  of  chastity,  that  is,  when  individnala  are  exclusively  united  to  each 
other,  the  increase  of  pnpnlation  will  be  more  rapid  than  under  any  other 
Eutumstances.'  (Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  iScienee,  p.  298,  lith  ed., 
Boston,  1839.)  I  am  soiiy  to  bring  such  auhjecfs  before  the  I'eader,  hut  it 
is  impossible  to  write  a  history  of  morals  without  doing  so. 
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than  the  reason,  which,  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  ia 
mainly  critical  and  destractive.  The  rude  charm  which 
ill  the  hour  of  danger  or  distress  the  savage  clasps  so 
confidently  to  his  breast,  the  sacred  picture  which  is 
believed  to  shed  a  hallowing  and  protecting  influence 
over  the  poor  man's  cottage,  can  bestow  a  more  real  con- 
solation ia  the  darkest  hour  of  human  suffering  than  can 
be  afforded  by  the  grandest  theories  of  philosophy.  The 
first  desire  of  the  heart  is  to  find  something  on  which  to 
lean.  Tlie  first  condition  of  happiness  to  common  minds 
is  the  exclusion  of  doubt.  A  credulous  and  superstitious 
nature  may  be  degraded,  but  in  the  many  cases  where 
iSujierstition  does  not  assume  a  persecuting  or  appal- 
ling form  it  is  not  unhappy,  and  degradation,  apart  from 
unliappiness,  can  have  no  place  in  utilitarian  ethics.  No 
error  can  be  more  grave  than  to  imagine  that  when 
a  critical  spirit  is  abroad  the  pleasant  beliefs  will  all 
remain,  and  the  painful  ones  alone  will  perish.  To  in- 
troduce into  the  mind  the  consciousness  of  ignorance 
and  the  pangs  of  doubt  is  to  inflict  or  endure  much 
suffering,  which  may  even  survive  the  period  of  tran- 
sition. 'Why  is  it,'  said.  Luther's  wife,  looking  sadly 
back  upon  the  sensuous  creed  which  she  had  left, '  that 
in  our  old  faith  we  prayed  so  often  and  so  warmly,  and 
tliat  our  prayers  are  now  so  few  and  so  cold  ?  '"■  It  is 
related  of  an  old  monk  named  Serapion,  who  had  em- 
braced the  heresy  of  the  anthropomorphites,  that  he  was 
convinced  by  a  brother  monk  of  the  folly  of  attributing 
to  the  Almighty  a  human  form.  He  bowed  his  reason 
humbly  to  the  Catholic  creed  ;  but  when  he  knelt  down 
to  pray,  the  image  which  his  imagination  had  conceived, 
and  on  which  for  so  many  years  his  affections  had  been 
concentrated,  had  disappeared,  and  the  old  man,  buist 


1  See  Luther's  Table  Talk. 
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into  tears,  exclaiming,  '  You  have  deprived  me  of  my 
god.'  1 

These  are  indeed  facts  wliicli  must  be  deeply  painful  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  history  of  opinion.  The 
possibility  of  often  adding  to  the  happiness  of  men  by 
diffusing  abroad,  or  at  least  sustaining  pleasing  falsehoods, 
and  the  suffering  that  must  commonly  result  from  their 
dissolution,  can  haKlly  reasonably  be  denied.  There  is 
one,  and  but  one,  adequate  reason  tliat  can  always  justify 
men  in  critically  reviewing  what  they  have  been  taught. 
■  It  is,  the  conviction  that  opinions  shoiild  not  be  regarded 
as  mere  mental  luxuries,  that  truth  should  be  deemed  an 
end  distinct  from  and  superior  to  utility,  and  that  it  is  a 
moral  duty  to  pursue  it,  whether  it  leads  to  pleasure  or 
whetlier  it  leads  to  pain.  Among  the  many  wise  sayings 
which  antiquity  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  few  are  more 
remarkable  than  his  division  of  virtue  into  two  distinct 
branches — to  seek  truth  and  to  do  good.^ 

Of  the  sanctions  -w-hich,  according  to  the  utiUtarians, 
constitute  the  sole  motives  to  virtue,  there  is  one,  as  I  have 
said,  uuexceptionably  adequate.  Those  who  adopt  the  reli- 
gious sanction,  can  always  appeal  to  a  balance  of  interest 
in  favour  of  virtue ;  but  as  the  great  majority  of  modern 
utilitarians  confidently  sever  their  theory  from  all  tlieolo- 
gical  considerations,  I  will  dismiss  this  sanction  with  two 
or  three  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  tlaat  those  who  regard 

.    ^  Tillemont,  M^m.  potn-  servir  &  niist.  eccUsiasiiqae,  tome  %.  p.  57. 

■*  T6  Tf  &\r,^ibuv  Kai  to  tii/iyersTv.  (^Mli&a,  Far.  JliU.  sii.  50.)  Lon- 
gioMS  in  like  mannei  diTidea  virtue  into  iiipytaia  uni  aXifina,  (Be  SiAlim. 
5  I.)  The  opposite  view  in  England  is  continually  expressed  in  the  sa3'iDg, 
'You  should  never  pull  down  an  opinion  until  yoii  have  something  to 
put  in  ita  place,'  which  can  only  mean,  if  yoii  are  convinced  that  some 
religious  or  other  hypothesis  is  false,  you  are  moi'ally  bound  (o  repress  or 
conceal  your  conviction  natil  you  have  discovered  positive  affirmations  oi 
esplanations  as  un^nalifieit  and  consolatory  as  tliose  you  haye  destroyed. 
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the  arbitrary  will  of  tlie  Deity  as  the  sole  rule  of  morals, 
render  it  perfectly  idle  to  represent  the  Divine  attributes 
as  deserving  of  our  admiration.  To  speak  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  either  implies  that  there  is  such  a  quality  as 
goodness,  to  which  the  Divine  acts  conform,  or  it  is  an 
unmeaning  tautology.  Why  should  we  extol,  or  how  can 
we  admire,  the  perfect  goodness  of  a  Being  whose  will 
and  acts  constitute  the  sole  standard  or  definition  of  per- 
fection? ^  Thetheorywhich  teaches  that  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  Deity  is  the  one  nde  of  morals,  and  the  anticipation 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  the  one  reason  for 
confoiTning  to  it,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  annihi- 
lates the  goodness  of  Gfod ;  the  second,  the  virtue  of  man. 

Another  and  equally  obvious  remark  is,  that  while 
these  theologians  represent  the  hope  of  future  rewards, 
and  the  fear  of  future  punishments,  as  the  only  reason  for 
doing  right,  one  of  our  strongest  reasons  for  believing  in 
the  existence  of  these  rewards  and  punishments,  is  our 
deep-seated  feeling  of  merit  and  demerit.  That  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  affairs  is  in  many  respects  unjust,  that 
sufTering  often  attends  a  course  which  deserves  reward,  and 
happiness  a  course  which  deserves  punishment,  leads  men 
to  infer  a  future  state  of  retribution.  Tal^e  away  the  con- 
sciousness of  desert,  and  the  inference  would  no  longer  be 
made. 

A  third  remark,  which  I  believe  to  be  equally  tnie, 
but  which  will  not  be  acquiesced  in  with  equal  readiness, 
is  that  without  the  concurrence  of  a  moral  faculty,  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  prove  from  nature  that  supreme 
goodness   of  the   Creator,    wliich  utilitarian  theologians 

'  See  this  powerfully  fitatod  by  Shaftesbury.  (Inqidrij  coiiccnimn  Tiiiue, 
book  L  part  iii.)  The  same  objection  applies  to  Dr.  Msasel's  jnodifloation 
of  the  theological  doctrine — TJa.  tbat  the  origin  of  morals  is  not  tie  will 
but  tlie  nature  of  God. 
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assume.  We  speak  of  the  benevolence  shown  in  the  joy  of 
the  insect  ghttering  in  the  sunbeam,  in  the  protecting  in-' 
stincts  so  liberally  bestowed  among  the  animal  world,  in 
tlie  kindness  of  the  parent  to  its  young,  in  the  happiness 
of  little  children,  in  the  beauty  and  the  bounty  of  nature, 
but  is  there  not  another  side  to  the  picture?  The  hideous 
disease,  the  countless  forms  of  rapine  and  of  suffering, 
the  entozoa  that  live  within  the  bodies,  and  feed  upon  the 
anguish  of  sentient  beings,  the  ferocious  instinct  of  the 
cat,  that  prolongs  with  delight  the  agonies  of  its  victim, 
all  the  multitudinous  forms  of  misery  that  are  mani- 
fested among  the  innocent  portion  of  creation,  are  not 
these  also  the  works  of  nature  ?  We  speak  of  the  Divine 
veracity.  What  is  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  world  but  one  long  struggle  of  the  in- 
tellect of  man  to  emancipate  itself  from  tlie  deceptions  of 
nature  ?  Every  object  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  savage 
awakens  his  curiosity  only  to  lure  Jiira  into  some  deadly 
error.  The  sun  that  seems  a  diminutive  light  revolving 
around  his  world ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  that  appear 
formed  only  to  light  his  path ;  the  strange  fantastic 
diseases  that  suggest  irresistibly  the  notion  of  present 
daemons ;  the  terrific  phenomena  of  nature  which  appear 
the  results,  not  of  blind  forces,  but  of  isolated  spiritual 
agencies — all  those  things  fatally,  inevitably,  invincibly 
impel  him  into  superstition.  Through  long  centuries  the 
superstitions  thus  generated  have  deluged  the  world  with 
blood.  Millions  of  prayers  have  been  vainly  breathed  to 
what  we  now  know  were  inexorable  laws  of  nature. 
Only  after  ages  of  toil  did  the  mind  of  man  emancipate 
itself  from  those  deadly  errors  to  which  by  the  deceptive 
appearances  of  nature  the  long  infancy  of  humanity  is 
universally  doomed. 

And  in  the  laws  of  wealth  how  different  ai'e  the  appear- 
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ances  from  the  realities  of  things  !  AVho  can  estimate  the 
wars  that  have  been  kindled,  the  bitterness  and  the  wretch- 
edness that  have  been  caused,  by  errors  relating  to  the  ap- 
parent antagonism  of  the  interests  of  nations  which  were 
80  natural  that  for  centuries  they  entangled  the  very 
strongest  intellects,  and  it  was  scarcely  till  our  own  day 
that  a  tardy  science  came  to  dispel  tliem  ? 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  If  induction  alone 
were  our  guide,  if  we  possessed  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  some  things  being  in  their  own  nature  good,  and  others 
in  their  own  nature  evil,  how  coukl  we  rise  from  this 
spectacle  of  nature  to  the  conception  of  an  all-perfect 
Author?  Even  if  we  could  discover  a  predominance  of 
benevolence  in  the  creation,  we  should  still  regard  the 
mingled  attributes  of  nature  as  a  reflex  of  the  mingled 
attributes  of  its  Contriver.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Excellence,  our  best  evidence  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
Creator,  is  derived  not  from  the  material  universe  but 
from  our  own  moral  nature.^  It  is  not  of  reason  but  of 
faith.  In  other  words  it  springs  from  that  instinctive  or 
moral  nature  which  is  as  truly  a  part  of  our  being  as  is 
our  reason,  which  teaches  us  what  reason  could  never 
teach,  the  supreme  and  transcendent  excellence  of  moral 
good,  which  rising,  dissatisfied  above  this  worid  of  sense, 
proves  itself  by  the  very  intensity  of  its  aspiration  to  be 
adapted  for  another  sphere,  and  which  constitutes  at  once 
the  evidence  of  a  Divine  element  within  us,  and  the  augury 
of  the  future  that  is  before  us.^ 

'  'Tlie  one  great  and  binding  ground  of  the  IjElief  of  God  and  a  Iiei'e- 
sfter  13  the  law  of  conscience.'— OolevidgBi  Notes  Theological  aiid  Politioal, 
p.  367.  That  our  inornl  faculty  is  our  one  reason  for  maintaining  the  BU- 
lireme  benevolence  of  the  Deity  was  a  favourite  position  of  Kant. 

a  'Rescio  quomodo  iiibreret  in  mentibus  quasi  Bieculoi-um  quoddnm 
augnrium  faturoruni ;  idque  in  masimis  ingeniis  oltissimiaque  animis  et 
existit  luasimo  et  appaiet  facilliine.'— Cio.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  12. 
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These  things  belong  ratlier  to  the  sphere  of  feeling 
tliaa  of  reasoning.  Those  who  are  most  deeply  per- 
suaded of  their  truth,  will  probably  feel  that  they  are 
unable  by  argument  to  express  adequately  the  intensity 
of  their  conviction,  but  they  may  poiut  to  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  in  all  ages,  to 
the  incapacity  of  terrestrial  things  to  satisfy  our  nature, 
to  the  manifest  tendency,  both  in  individuals  and  nations, 
of  a  pure  and  heroic  life  to  kindle,  and  of  a  selfish  and 
cornipt  life  to  cloud,  these  aspirations,  to  the  historical 
fact  that  no  philosophy  and  ho  scepticism  have  been  able 
permanently  to  repress  them.  The  lines  of  our  moral 
nature  tend  upwards.  In  it  we  have  the  common  root 
of  religion  and  of  ethics,  for  the  same  consciousness  that 
tells  us  that,  even  when  it  is  in  fact  the  weakest  element 
of  our  constitution,  it  is  by  right  supreme,  commanding 
and  authoritative,  teaches  us  also  that  it  is  Divine.  All 
religions  that  have  tmly  governed  mankind,  have  done 
so  by  virtue  of  the  affinity  of  their  teaching  with  this 
nature,  by  speaking,  as  common  religious  language  cor- 
rectly describes  it,  'to  the  heart,'  by  appealing  not  to 
self-interest,  but  to  that  Divine  element  of  self-sacrifice 
which  is  latent  in  every  soul.^  The  reality  of  tliis  moral 
nature  is  the  one  great  question  of  natural  theology,  for 


'  '  It  ia  a,  caluniny  to  sfiy  tliat  men  are  roused  to  lieroic  nctioiis  l)y  ease, 
hope  of  pleri5Ui'e,  recompense— sugar-plums  of  any  Jiind  in  this  woi'ld  or  the 
mxt.  In  the  meanest  mortal  there  lies  sonietliiiig  nohler.  The  poor 
sweaiing  soldier  hired  to  be  shot  has  his  "  honour  of  a  soldier,"  different 
fi'om  drill,  regulations,  and  the  shilling  a  daf.  It  is  not  to  taste  sweet  things, 
but  to  do  noble  and  fine  things,  and  Tiudicate  himself  under  God's  heaven 
as  a  God-made  man,  that  the  poorest  eon  of  Adam  dimly  Jongs.  Show 
him  the  way  of  doing  that,  tbo  dullest  day-drudge  Idndles  into  ft  hero. 
They  wrong  man  greatly  who  efty  be  is  to  he  seduced  by  ease.  Difficulty, 
abcegation,  martyrdom,  death,  are  the  alluremeuls  that  act  ou  the  heart  of 
man.  Kindle  the  inner  genial  life  of  him,  you  have  n  flams  that  bums  up 
ftll  lower  considei'ations.' — Cailyle's  Hei-o-worship,  p.  237  (ed.  1853). 
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it  involves  that  connection  between  our  own  and  a  higher 
nature,  without  which  the  existence  of  a  Tirst  Cause  were 
A  mere  question  of  archteology,  and  religion  hut  an 
exercise  of  the  imagination. 

I  return  gladly  to  the  secular  sanctions  of  utilita- 
rianism. The  majority  of  disciples  assure  us  that  these 
are  sufficient  to  establish  their  theory,  or  in  other  words, 
that  our  duty  coineidc3  so  strictly  with  our  interest 
when  rightly  understood,  that  a  perfectly  prudent  would 
necessai-ily  become  a  perfectly  virtuous  man.^  BodUy 
vice  they  tell  us  ultimately  brings  bodily  weakness  and 
suffering.  Extravagance  is  followed  by  ruin  ;  unbridled 
passions  by  the  loss  of  domestic  peace  ;  disregard  for  the 
interests  of  others  by  social  or  legal  penalties ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  most  moral  is  also  the  most  tranqud 
disposition  ;  benevolence  is  one  of  the  truest  of  our  plea- 
sures, and  virtue  may  become  by  habit,  an  essential  of 
enjoyment.  As  the  shopkeeper  who  has  made  his  fortune, 
still  sometimes  continues  at  the  counter,  because  the 
daily  routine  has  become  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
so  the  '  moral  hero '  may  continue  to  practise  that 
virtue  which  was'  at  first  the  mere  instrument  of  his 
-pleasures,  as  being  in  itself  more  precious  than  all 
besides.^ 

■  'Clamttt  Epictima  is  (niem  toh  nimis  voluptafibus  esse  deditum  dieitis 
noil  posse  jucande -vivi  nisi  sapientei-,  honeste,  justeqne  ¥ivatur,iiec  sapi- 
enter,  honeste,  juste  nisi  jucimde. '^Cicero,  Se  Fin.  i. 

'  '  The  TU-tuea  to  he  complete  must  have  flsed  their  residence  in  the 
heail;  and  hecome  appetites  impelling  to  actions  without  fiu-ther  tlioiijflit  thnn 
the  gratification  of  tliern  ;  so  that  after  their  expedience  ceases  they  still 
continue  to  operate  hy  the  desire  they  raise.  ...  I  tnew  a  mercer  who 
having  gotten  a  competency  of  fortune,  thought  to  retire  and  enjoy  himBelE 
in  quiet ;  hut  flndiog  he  could  not  he  easy  -without  business  was  forced  to 
return  to  the  shop  and  asMst  his  Ibrmer  partnei-s  gratis,  in  the  natare  of  a 
jouinsyinan.  "Wtiy  then  should  it  he  thought  strange  that  aman  longinnred 
to  the  practice  of  moral  duties  should  persevere  in  them  out  of  liking,  when 
ihey  can  yield  him  no  further  advMitage  ?  '—Tucker's  LigU  of  Nature,  vol.  i. 
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This  theory  of  the  perfect  coincidence  of  virtue  and 
interest  rightly  understood,  which  has  always  been  a 
common-place  of  moralists,  and  has  been  advocated  by 
many  who  were  far  from  wishing  to  resolve  virtne  into 
prndence,  contains  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  truth, 
but  only  of  the  most  general  kind.  It  does  not  apply  to 
nations  as  wholes,  for  although  luxurious  and  effeminate 
vices  do  undoubtedly  corrode  and  enervate  national  cha- 
racter, the  histories  of  ancient  Eome  and  of  not  a  few 
modern  monarchies  abundantly  prove  that  a  career  of 
consistent  rapacity,  ambition,  selfishness,and  fraud  may 
be  eminently  conducive  to  national  prosperity.^  It  does 
■  not  apply  to  imperfectly  organised  societies,  where  the 
restraints  of  public  opinion  are  unfelt  and  where  force 
is  the  one  measure  of  right.  It  does  not  apply  except 
in  a  very  partial  degree  even  to  the  most  civilised  of 
mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  show  that  in  a  pohshed 
community  a  certain  low  standard  of  virtue  is  essential 
to  prosperity,  to  paint  the  evils  of  unrestrained  passions, 
and  to  prove  that  it  is  better  to  obey  than  to  violate  the 
laws  of  society.  But  if  turning  from  the  criminal  or  the 
dranlcard  we  were  to  compare  the  man  who  simply  falls 
in  with  or  slightly  surpasses  the  average  morals  of  those 
about  him,  and  indulges  in  a  little  vice  which  is  neither 
injurious  to  his  own  health  or  to  his  reputation,  with  the 
man  who  earnestly  and  painfully  adopts  a  much  higher 
standard  than  that  of  his  time  or  of  his  class,  wo  should 
be  driven  to  another  conclusion.  Honesty  it  is  said  is  the 
best  policy — a  fact,  however,  which  depends  very  much 

p.  269.    Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  Lis  Utilitat-ianUm  dwells  rmxc\\  on  tlie  heroism 
whioh  he  tliiiika  this  yiew  of  morals  may  produce. 

•  See  Lactfttitiue,  Jnsi.  JHv.  ti.  9.  Montesijnieu,  in  his  Decadence  de 
TEmph-e  romaiii,  has  shojvn  ia  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  crimes  of . 
Roman  politicians  contributed  to  the  ga'eafnesa  of  their  nation.  The  history 
of  Prussia,  forms  a  modem  illuatmtion  of  the  same  tiuth. 
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upon  the  condition  of  the  police  force,  but  heroic  virtue 
must  rest  upon  a  dilTerent  basis.  If  happiness  in  any 
of  its  forms  be  tlie  supreme  object  of  life,  moderation 
is  the  most  emphatic  counsel  of  our  being,  but  modera- 
tion is  as  opposed  to  heroism  as  to  yiee.  Tliere  is  no 
form  of  intellectual  or  moral  excellence  which  has  not 
a  general  tendency  to  produce  happiness  if  cultlTated  in 
moderation.  There  aro  very  few  which  if  cultivated 
to  great  perfection  have  not  a  tendency  directly  the 
reverse.  Thus  a  mind  that  is  sufiicicntly  enlarged  to 
range  abroad  amid  the  pleasures  of  intellect  has  no 
doubt  secured  a  fuud  of  inexhaustible  enjoyment ;  bitt  he 
who  inferred  from  this  tliat  the  highest  intellectual  emi- 
nence, was  the  condition  most  favourable  to  happiness 
would  be  lamentably  deceived.  The  diseased  nervous 
sensibility  that  accompanies  intense  mental  exertion,  the 
weary,  wasting  sense  of  ignorance  and  vanity,  the  dis- 
enchantment and  disintegration  that  commonly  follow  a 
profound  research,  have  filled  literature  with  mournful 
echoes  of  tlie  words  of  the  royal  sage,  'In  much  wis- 
dom is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge 
increaseth  sorrow.'  The  lives  of  men  of  genius  have 
been  for  the  most  part  a  conscious  and  deliberate  reah- 
sation  of  the  ancient  myth— the  tree  of  knowledge  and 
■  the  tree  of  life  stood  side  by  side,  and  they  chose  the 
tree  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  tree  of  life. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  realm  of  morals.^  The 
virtue  which  is  most  conducive  to  happiness  is  plamly 
tliat  which  can  be  reahsed  without  much  suffering,  and 
sustained  without   much    effort.      Legal    and    physical 

>  'Thftt  quick  sensiUlity  which  k  tlie  groundwork  of  all  twivances 
towards  perfection  increases  the  pungency  of  pains  and  vexations.'— Tucker's 
ZiffU  of  Naiwef  ii.  10,  §  i. 
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penalties  apply  only  to  the  grosser  and  more  extreme 
forms  of  vice.  Social  penalties  may  strike  tlie  very 
highest  forms  of  virtue.-^  Tliat  very  sentiment  of  unity 
with  mankind  which  utilitarians  assiure  us  is  one  day  to 
become  so  strong  as  to  overpower  all  unsocial  feelings, 
would  make  it  more  and  more  impossible  for  men  con- 
sistently with  their  happiness  to  adopt  any  coiu'se,  whether 
very  virtuous  or  very  vicious,  that  would  place  them  out 
of  harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  of  society.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  tranquillity  of  a  perfectly  virtuous 
mind  is  the  higliest  form  of  happiness,  and  may  be  reason- 
ably preferred  not  only  to  material  advantages,  but  also 
to  the  approbation  of  society;  but  no  man  can  fally 
attain,  and  few  can  even  approximate,  to  such  a  condition. 
When  vicious  passions  and  impulses  are  very  strong,  it  is 
idle  to  tell  the  sufferer  that  he  would  be  more  happy  if 
his  nature  were  radically  different  from  what  it  is.  If 
happiness  be  liis  object,  he  must  regulate  his  course 
with  a  view  to  the  actual  condition  of  his  being,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  liis  peace  would  be  most 
promoted  by  a  compromise  with  vice.  The  selfish  theory 
of  morals  applies  only  to  the  virtues  of  temperament,  and 
not  to  that  much  higher  form  of  vh-tue  which  is  sustained 
in  defiance  of  temperament.^  We  have  no  doubt  a 
certain  pleasure  in  cultivating  our  good  tendencies,  but 
we  have  by  no  means  the  same  pleasure  in  repressing  our 
bad  ones.     There  are  men  whose  whole  ]ive3  are  spent  in 


•  This  position  ia  foroiUy  JUustrtifed  tj  Ml',  Maiirico  ialita  fomth  1  ctiiie 
On  Conscience  (1868).  It  is  manifest  that  a  tradesman  le^istm^  a  dis- 
honest or  illegal  trade  custom,  an  Iriali  peasant  in  a  disturbed  distiict 
revolting  against  the  agrai'ian  conspiracy  of  his  class,  or  a  soldier  in  many 
countries  conscientioualy  refusing  in  obedience  to  the  law  to  faglit  a  duel, 
would  incnr  the  full  force  of  social  penalties,  because  he  failed  to  do  that 
wbich  Tras  illeg^  or  ciinimol. 
'  See  Brown  On  the  CJuu-adei-ittka,  pp.  200-209. 
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willing  ono  thing,  and  desiring  tlie  opposite.  In  such 
cases  as  these  vh-tue  clearly  invokes  a  sacriHce  of  hap- 
piness ;  for  the  suffering  caused  by  resisting  natural  ten- 
dencies is  much  greater  than  irould  ensue  from  their 
moderate  gratification. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  no  proposition  can  bo  more 
palpably  and  egregiously  false  than  the  assertion  that, 
as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  it  is  invariably  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  a  man  to  pursue  the  most 
virtuous  career.  Circumstances  and  disposition  will  mako 
one  man  find  his  highest  happiness  in  the  happiness,  and 
another  man  in  the  miseiy,  of  his  kind ;  and  if  the  second 
man  acts  according  to  his  interest,  the  ntihtarian,  how- 
ever much  he  may  deplore  the  result,  has  no  right  to 
blame  or  condemn  the  agent.  For  that  agent  is  acting 
according  to  his  interest,  and  this,  in  the  eyes  ot  utili° 
tarians,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  highest,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  only  motive  by  which  human  nature 
can  be  actuated. 

We  may  remark  too  that  the  disturbance  or  pain  which 
does^  midonbtedly  usually  accompany  what  is  evil,  beam 
no  kind  of  proportion  to  tie  enormity  of  the  guilt.  An 
.irritabihty  of  temper,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  a  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  or  a  habit  of  procrastination 
or  indecision,  will  often  cause  more  suffering  than  some  of 
the  worst  vices  that  can  corrupt  the  heart.' 

But  it  may  be  said  this  calculation  of  pains  and  plea- 
sures is  defective  through  the  omission  of  one  element. 

'  'A  tootliselie  produces  more  yiolent  ceimMons  of  pain  than  a  plitliisis 
or  a  drop.,.  A  sloomj  di.posilion  .  .  .  mij.  be  found  in  reij  wortL, 
charactera,  though  it  is  sufficient  alone  to  emWtferUfe.  .  .  .  A  selfish  Tillain 
may  possess  a  .pping  and  alacrilj-  ot  lempei,  rfiich  is  indeed  a  good  muilily 
but  which  IS  rewarfed  much  beyond  its  merit,  Bid  »hsn  attsnded  with 
pod  fortune,  wil  compensate  for  the  uneasine..  «,d  remold  aiiiins  from 
aU  the  other  vices. '—Hiirae'8.Es«aya.-  The  Sceptk. 
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Although  a  man  who  had  a  very  strong  natural  impulse 
towards  some  vice  would  appear  more  Hkely  to  promote 
the  tranquillity  of  his  nature  by  a  moderate  and  circum- 
spect gratification  of  that  vice,  than  by  endeavouring  pain- 
fully to  repress  his  natural  tendencies,  yet  he  possesses  a 
conscience  which  adjudicates  upon  his  conduct,  and  its 
sting  or  its  approval  constitutes  a  pain  or  pleasure  so 
intense,  as  more  than  to  redress  the  balance.  Now 
of  course,  no  intuitive  moralist  will  deny,  what  for  a 
long  time  his  school  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been 
alone  in  asserting,  the  reality  of  conscience,  or  the  plea- 
sm-es  and  pains  it  may  afford.  He  simply  denies,  and 
he  appeals  to  consciousness  in  attestation  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  those  pains  and  pleasures  are  so  powerful  or  so 
proportioned  to  our  acts  as  to  become  an  adequate  basis 
for  virtue.  Conscience,  whether  we  regard  it  as  an  ori- 
ginal faculty,  or  as  a  product  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
exercises  two  distinct  functions.  It  points  out  a  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  and  when  its  commands 
are  violated,  it  inflicts  a  certain  measure  of  suffering  and 
disturbance.  The  first  function  it  exercises  persistently 
through  life.  The  second  it  only  exercises  under  certain, 
special  circumstances.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a, 
man  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties  should  pass  a  life 
of  gross  depravity  and  crime  without  being  conscious  that 
he  was  doing  wrong ;  but  it  is  extremely  possible  for 
him  to  do  so  witliout  this  consciousness  having  any  ap- 
preciable influence  upon  his  tranquilhty.  The  condition 
of  their  consciences,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  observes,  has  less  in- 
fluence on  the  happiness  of  men  tlian  the  condition  of 
their  livers.  Considered  as  a  source  of  pain,  conscience 
bears  a  sti'iHng  resemblance  to  the  feeling  of  disgust. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  I  venture 
to  maintain  that  there   are   multitudes  to  whom  the 
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necessity  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  butclier  would  be 
so  inexpressibly  painful  and  revolting,  that  if  they  could 
obtain  flesh  diet  on  no  other  condition,  they  would  relin- 
quish it  for  ever.  But  to  those  who  are  inured  to  the 
trade,  this  repugnance  has  simply  ceased.  It  has  no 
place  in  their  emotions  or  calculations.  Kor  can  it  be 
reasonably  questioned  that  most  men  by  an  assiduous 
attendance  at  the  slaughter-house  could  acquire  a  similar 
indifference.  In  like  manner,  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science are  doubtless  a  very  real  and  important  form  of 
suffering  to  a  sensitive,  scrupulous,  and  virtuous  girl  who 
has  committed  some  trivial  act  of  levity  or  disobedience  ; 
but  to  an  old  and  hardened  criminal  they  are  a  matter  of 
thomost  absolute  indifference. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  conceivable,  that  by  an  associa- 
tion of  ideas  ,men  might  acquire  a  feeling  that  would 
cause  that  which  would  naturally  be  painful  to  them  to 
be  pleasurable,  and  that  which  would  naturally  be  plea- 
surable to  be  painful.*  But  the  question  will  immediately 
arise,  why  should  they  respect  this  feeling  ?  We  have  seen 
that,  according  to  the  inductive  theory,  there  is  no  such 

'■  Atthaaame  time,  the followini^passage  contoins,  I  thinl;,  a  grefit  deal  of 
■  wisdomand  of  a  kind  peculiarly  iiseded  in  England  at  tlie  present  dny: — 'The 
nature  of  the  subject  fumishes  the  strongest  presumption  that  no  better  system 
will  eve  fo  the  f  tu  -e  be  in  nted  in  o  der  to  ac  ount  for  the  origin  of  tha 
benevol  at  from  the  sellish  affe  tions  and  red  e  all  the  ■various  emotions 
of  the  hum  n  m  ud  to  a  pe  fe  t  s  m]  li  ty  Tl  e  ?o  is  not  the  same  in 
tins  spe  ea  of  ph  losophj  as  m  phj  s  cs  Many  an  hypotheaia  in  nature, 
contrary  to  fi'st  ajpe  rane  a  hw  be  n  fo  nd  ou  more  accurate  scrutiny, 
solid  and  sat  sf  otorv  But  the  p   s  n  pt  on  always  lies  on  the  other 

side  in  all  enq^uines  concerning  the  ongm  of  om  passions,  and  of  the  internal 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  cause  which 
can  there  be  assigned  for  any  phenomenon,  is  probably  the  true  one.  .  .  . 
Tha  affections  are  not  aiiacepljble  of  any  impression  from  the  refinements  of 
reason  or  imagination;  and  it  is  always  found  that  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the 
latter  faculties,  necessarily,  from  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
destroys  all  actiyity  in  the  former.' — Hume's  En^iiry  concenimg  Morals, 
Append.  II. 
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thing  as  natural  duty.  Men  enter  into  life  solely  desirous 
of  seeking  their  own  happiness.  The  whole  ediiice  of 
virtue  arises  from  the  obser^'ed  fact,  that  owing  to  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  and  the  intimacy  of  our  social 
relations,  it  is  necessary  for  our  happiness  to  abstain  from 
some  coiarses  that  would  be  immediately  pleasurable  and  to 
pursue  others  that  are  immediately  the  reverse.  Self-in- 
terest is  the  one  ultimate  reason  for  virtue,  however  much 
the  moral  chemistry  of  Hartley  may  disguise  and  trans- 
form it.  Ought  or  ought  not,  means  nothing  more  than 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  or  of  losing  pleasure.  The  fact 
that  one  line  of  conduct  promotes,  and  another  impairs 
the  happiness  of  others  is,  according  to  these  moralists, 
no  reason  whatever  for  pursuing  the  former  or  avoid- 
ing the  latter,  unless  such  a  course  is  that  which  brings 
us  the  greatest  happiness.  The  happiness  may  arise  from 
the  action  of  society  upon  ourselves,  or  from  oar  own 
naturally  benevolent  disposition,  or,  again,  from  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  which  means  the  force  of  a  habit  we 
,  have  formed,  but  in  any  case  our  own  happiness  is  the 
one  possible  or  conceivable  motive  of  action.  If  this  be 
&  true  picture  of  human  nature,  the  reasonable  course  for 
every  man  is  to  modify  bis  disposition  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  may  attain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment. If  he  has  formed  an  association  of  ideas,  or  con- 
tracted a  habit  which  inilicts  more  pain  than  it  prevents, 
or  prevents  more  pleasure  than  it  affords,  his  reasonable 
course  is  to  dissolve  that  association,  to  destroy  that  habit. 
This  is  what  he  'ought'  to  do  according  to  the  only 
meaning  that  word  can  possess  in  the  utihtarian  voca- 
bulary. If  he  does  not,  he  will  justly  incur  the  charge  of 
imprudence,  which  is  the  only  charge  utilitarianism  can 
consistently  bring  against  vice. 

That  it  would  be  for  the  happiness  as  it  would  certainly 
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be  in  the  power  of  a  man  of  a  temperaraent  such  as  1 
have  lately  described,  to  quench  that  conscientious  feeling, 
which  by  its  painful  reproaches  prevents  him  from  pur- 
smng  the  course  that  would  bo  most  conducive  to  his 
tranquillity,  I  conceive  to  be  self-evident.  And,  indeed, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  consci- 
ence, considered  apart  from  the  course  of  action  it  pre- 
scribes, is  not  the  cause  of  more  pain  than  pleasure.  Its 
reproaches  are  more  felt  than  its  approval.  The  self- 
complacency  of  a  virtuous  man  reflecting  with  delight 
upon  his  own  exceeding  merit,  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
tlie  writings  of  moral  philosophers,^  but  is  rarely  found  in 


'  'The  pleasing'  conscioiianesa  and  self-approbation  that  rise  up  in  the 
mind  of  a  Ttrtuoua  man,  exclusively  of  any  direct,  erplicit,  considei'atioa  of 
advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  himself  from  his  possession  of  those  good 
qualities'  (Hartley  On  Man,  toL  i.  p.  493),  form  a  theme  upon  which  mora- 
lists of  lioth.  schools  are  fond  of  dilating,  in  a  atmn  that  reminds  one  iiresis- 
tiWy  of  the  self-complacency  of  a  famous  nursery  hero,  while  reflecting 
upon  his  own  meriia  over  a  Christmas  pie.  Thus  Adam  Smith  says,  'The 
man  who,  not  from  frivolous  fancy,  but  from  proper  motives,  has  porfoiraed 
ft  generpus  action,  when  he  looks  forward  to  those  whom  he  has  served, 
feds  himself  to  be  the  natural  object  of  their  love  and  gi-atitude,  and  by 
sympathy  with  them,  of  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  manliind.  Ana 
when  be  looks  bacliward  to  the  motive  from  which  he  acted,  and  surveys  it 
in  the  light  in  which  the  indifferent  spectator  will  survey  it,  be  still  con- 
tinues to  enter  into  it,  and  applauds  himself  by  sympathy  witli  the  appro- 
bation of  this  supposed  impartial  judge.  In  both  these  points  of  view,  his 
conduct  appears  to  him  eveiy  way  agi'eeable.  .  .  .  Misery  and  wretchedness 
can  never  enter  the  breast  in  which  dwells  complete  self-salisfacfion.' —  Theory 
^  Moral  Sentimenis,  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  5  3 ;  part  iii.  ch.  iii.  I  suspect  that  many 
moralists  confuse  the  self-gratulation  which  tbey  suppose  a  virtuous  man  to 
feel,  with  the  delight  a  religious  man  experiences  from  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
tection and  favour  of  the  Deity.  But  these  two  feelings  are  clearly  distinct, 
and  it  wiil,  I  helieTe,  be  found  that  the  latter  is  most  strpagly  experienced 
by  the  very  men  who  most  sincerely  dtsclium  all  sense  of  merit.  '  Were  the 
perfect  man  to  exist,'  said  that  good  and  great  writer,  Archer  Butler, '  he 
himself  would  be  t!ie  last  to  know  it ;  for  the  highest  stage  of  advancement 
is  the  lowest  descent  in  humility.'  At  all  events,  the  reader  will  observe, 
that  on  utilitarian  principles  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  or  criminal 
tlian  that  modest,  humble,  and  diffident  spirit,  which  diminishes  the  plea- 
nure  of  self-gratulaliou,  one  of  the  highest  utilitariftn  motives  to  virtue. 
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actual  life  where  the  most  tranquil  is  seldom  (he  moat 
perfect  nature,  where  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience  in- 
creases at  least  in  proportion  to  moral  growth,  and  where 
in  the  best  man  a  feeling  of  modesty  and  humihty  is  al- 
ways present  to  check  the  exuberance  of  self-gratulation. 
If  the  patience  of  the  reader  has  enabled  him  to  accom- 
pany me  through  this  long  train  of  tedious  arguments, 
he  will,  I  think,  have  concluded  that  the  utihtarian  theoiy, 
though  undoubtedly  held  by  many  men  of  the  purest,  and 
by  some  men  of  the  most  heroic  virtue,  would  if  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusions  prove  subversive  of  morahty,  and 
especially,  and  in  the  very  highest  degree,  imfavourable 
to  self-denial  and  to  heroism.  Even  if  it  explains  these, 
it  fails  to  justify  them,  and  conscience  being  traced  to  a 
mere  confusion  of  the  means  of  happiness  "with  its  end, 
would  be  wholly  unable  to  I'esist  the  solvent  of  criticism. 
That  this  theory  of  conscience  gives  a  true  or  adequate 
description  of  the  phenomenon  it  seeks  to  explain,  no 
intuitive  moralist  will  admit.  Tlie  sense  of  obligation  and 
•  of  legitimate  supremacy,  whicli  is  the  essential  and  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  conscience,  and  which  distinguishes 
it  from  all  the  other  parts  of  our  nature,  is  wholly  imac- 
counted  for  by  the  association  of  ideas.  To  say  that 
a  certain  course  of  conduct  is  pleasing,  and  that  a  certain 
amount  of  pain  results  fi"om  the  weakening  of  feehngs 
that  impel  men  towards  it,  is  plainly  different  from  what 
men  mean  when  they  say  we  ought  to  pursue  it.  The 
virtue  of  Hartley  is,  in  its  last  analysis,  but  a  disease  of 
the  imagination.  It  may  be  more  advantageous  to  society 
than  avarice ;  but  it  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
has  exactly  the  same  degree  of  binding  force.* 

'  Hartley  has  tiied  in  one  place  to  evade  this  conclusion  liy  an  appeal  to 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes.    He  says  that  the  fact  that  consc" 
original  principle  of  our  nature,  bnt  is  forraod  mechsiiiically  ii 
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These  considerations  -will  help  to  supply  an  answer  to 
the  common  utilitarian  objection  that  to  speak  of  duty 
as  distinct  from  self-interest  is  immeaning,  because  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  we  are  under  an  obhgation  to  do  any 
tiling  when  no  evil  consequences  would  result  to  us 
from  not  doing  it.  Kewards  and  punishments  it  may  be 
answered  are  undoubtedly  necessary  to  enforce,  but  they 
are  not  necessary  to  constitute,  duty.  This  distinction, 
whether  it  be  real  or  not,  has  at  all  events  tlie  advantage 
of  appearing  self-evident  to  all  who  are  not  philosophers. 
Thus  when  a  party  of  colonists  occupy  a  new  territory 
they  portion  the  unoccupied  land  among  themselves,  and 
they  murder,  or  employ  for  the  gratification  of  their  lusts, 
t]ie  savage  inhabitants.  Both  acts  are  done  with  perfect 
impunity,  but  one  is  felt  to  be  innocent  and  the  other 
wrong.  A  lawful  government  appropriates  the  land  and 
protects  the  aboriginals,  supporting  its  enactments  by 
penalties.  In  the  one  case  the  law  both  creates  and 
enforces  a  duty,  in  the  other  it  only  enforces  it.    The 

Have  tlescribed,  does  not  inyitiidate  the  fact  tliat  it  is  intended  for  our  guide, 
'for  all  tlie  things  wiiieli  have  ei'ident final  causes,  are  pliunlybrougit  about 
by  meclinnical  means ; '  and  he  appeals  to  tlie  milk  in  the  breast,  wMch  is 
intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the  young,  but  ■which  is  nevertheless  me- 
chanically produced.  (On  Man^  vol,  Ji.  pp.  838-339.)  But  it  is  plain  tliat 
this  mode  of  reasoning  -would  justify  ns  in  etti'ihuting  an  authoritative 
character  to  any  habit — e.g.  to  that  of  avarice — which  these  vcriters  assure 
U6  is  in  the  manner  of  ifa  formation  an  exact  parallel  to  conscience.  The 
later  followers  of  Hartley  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  any  eseessive 
pi-edilection  for  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  yet  we  sometimes  find  them 
asldng  what  great  difference  it  can  maie  whether  (when  conscience  is 
admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  real)  it  is  regarded  as  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  or  as  a  product  of  association  P  Simply  this.  If  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature  we  are  subject  to  a  law  of  duly  which  is  different 
from  and  higher  then  our  interest,  ft  man  who  violates  this  law  through 
interested  motives,  is  deserving  of  reprobation.  If  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  natural  law  of  dnty,  and  if  the  pursuit  of  our  interest  is  the  one  original 
principle  of  our  being,  no  one  can  be  censured  who  pm'sues  it,  and  the  first 
criterion  of  a  wise  man  will  be  his  determination  to  eradicate  every  habit 
(ooasdentious  or  otherwise)  which  impedes  him  in  doing  so. 
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intuitive  moralist  simply  asserts  that  we  have  the 
power  of  perceiving  that  certain  courses  of  action  are 
higher,  nobler,  and  better  than  others,  and  that  by  the 
constitution  of  our  being,  this  fact,  which  is  gfnerieaUy 
distinct  from  the  prospect  of  pleasure  or  the  reverse,  may 
and  ought  to  be  and  continually  is  a  motive  of  action.  It 
is  no  doubt  possible  for  a  man  to  prefer  the  lower  course, 
and  in  this  case  we  say  he  is  deserving  of  punishment, 
and  if  he  remains  unpunished  we  say  that  it  is  unjust. 
But  if  there  were  no  power  to  reward  or  punish  him 
his  acts  would  not  be  indifferent.  They  would  still 
be  intelligibly  described  as  essentially  base  or  noble, 
shameful  though  there  were  none  to  censure,  admirable 
though  there  were  none  to  admire. 

That  men  have  the  power  of  preferring  other  objects 
than  happiness  is  a  proposition  which  must  ultimately  be 
left  to  the  attestation  of  consciousness.  That  the  pursuit 
of  virtue,  however  much  happiness  may  eventually  follow 
in  its  train,  is  in  the  first  instance  an  example  of  this 
preference,  must  be  established  by  that  common  voice  of 
manldnd  which  has  invariably  regarded  a  virtuous  motive 
as  geuerically  different  from  an  mterested  one.  And  indeed 
even  when  tlie  conflict  between  strong  passions  and  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  does  not  exist  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  degrees  of  virtue  by  the  scale  of  enjoyment.  The 
highest  nature  is  rarely  the  happiest  The  mind  of  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter  was  probably  more  unclouded  thaw  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  For  eighteen  centuries  the  religious 
instinct  of  Christendom  has  recognised  its  ideal  iu  the 
form  of  a  'Man  of  Sorrows.' 

Considerations  such  as  I  have  now  urged  lead  the  in- 
tuitive moralists  to  reject  the  principles  of  the  utilitarian. 
They  acknowledge  indeed  that  the  effect  of  actions  upon 
the  happiness  of  manhind  forms  a  most  important  element 
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ill  determining  their  mora],  quality,  but  they  maintain 
that  without  natural  moral  perceptions  we  never  should 
have  known  that  it  was  our  duty  to  seek  the  happiness  of 
manlcind  when  it  diverged  from  our  own,  and  they  deny 
that  virtue  was  either  originally  evolved  from  or  is  neces- 
sarily proportioned  to  utility.  They  acknowledge  that 
in  the  existing  condition  of  society  there  is  at  least  a 
general  coincidence  between  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of 
prosperity,  but  they  contend  that  the  obHgation  of  virtue 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  conceivable  convulsion  of 
affairs  could  destroy  it,  and  that  it  would  continue  even 
if  the  goverDmont  of  the  world  belonged  to  supremo 
malice  instead  of  supreme  benevolence.  Virtue,  they 
beheve,  is  something  more  than  a  calculation  or  a  habit. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  its  fundamental  principles 
reversed.  Our  judgments  of  it  are  not  the  results  of 
elaborate  or  difficult  deductions,  but  are  simple,  intui- 
tive, and  decisive.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  tendency 
to  confuse  cognate  feelings,  the  sense  of  duty  and  the 
sense  of  utility  remain  perfectly  distinct  in  the  apprehen- 
sions of  mankind,  and  we  are  quite  capable  of  recognising 
each  separate  ingredient  in  the  same  act.  Our  respect 
for  a  gallant  but  dangerous  enemy,  our  contempt  for  a 
useful  traitor,  our  care  in  the  last  moments  of  life  for  the 
interests  of  those  who  survive  us,  our  clear  distinction 
between  intentional  and  unintentional  injuries,  and  be- 
tween the  consciousness  of  imprudence  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  our  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  interest 
should  always  be  checked  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that 
selfish  and  moral  motives  are  so  essentially  opposed,  that 
tlie  presence  of  the  fonner  necessarily  weakens  the  latter, 
our  indignation  at  those  who  when  honour  or  gratitude 
call  them  to  sacrifice  their  interests  pause  to  calculate 
remote  conseqinences,  our  feelings  of  remorse  which  differ 
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from  every  other  emotion  of  our  nature — in  a  word,  the 
universal,  imstudied  sentiments  of  mankind  all  concur  in' 
leading  us  to  separate  widely  our  virtuous  affections  from 
our  selfish  ones.  Just  as  pleasm-e  and  pain  ai-e  ultimate 
gi'ouuds  of  action,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  we 
should  seek  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter,  except  that 
it  is  the  constitation  of  our  nature  that  we  should  do  so, 
so  we  are  conscious  that  the  words  right  and  wrong  express 
ultimate  intelhgible  motives,  that  these  motives  are  gene- 
rically  different  from  tlie  others,  that  they  are  of  a  higher 
order,  and  that  they  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  obligation. 
Any  scheme  of  morals  that  omits  these  fiicts  fails  to  give 
an  accurate  and  adequate  description  of  the  states  of  feel- 
ing wliich  consciousness  reveals.  The  consciences  of  men 
in  every  age  would  have  echoed  the  assertion  of  Cicero 
that  to  sacriiice  pleasure  ■with  a  view  of  obtaining  any 
form  or  modification  of  pleasure  in  return,  no  more 
answers  to  our  idea  of  virtue,  than  to  lend  money  at 
interest  to  our  idea  of  charity.  The  conception  of  pure 
disinterestedness  is  presupposed  in  all  our  estimates  of 
'  vu-tue.  It  is  the  root  of  all  the  emotions  mth  which  we 
contemplate  acts  of  heroism.  We  feel  that  man  is  capa- 
ble of  pursuing  what  he  believes  to  be  right  although  pain 
and  disaster  and  mental  suffering  and  an  early  death  be 
the  consequence,  and  though  no  prospect  of  future  reward 
lighten  upon  his  tomb.  This  is  the  highest  prerogative 
of  oiu:  being,  the  point  of  contact  botiveen  the  human  na- 
ture and  the  divme. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  arguments  in  its  support, 
the  utilitarian  school  owes  much  of  its  influence  to  some 
very  powerful  moral  and  intellectual  predispositions  in 
its  favour — the  first,  which  we  shall  hereafter  examine, 
consisting  of  the  tendency  manifested  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  society  towards  the  qualities  it  is  most  calculated 
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to  produce,  and  the  second  of  the  almost  irresistible 
attraction  which  unity  and  precision  exercise  on  many- 
minds.  It  was  this  desire  to  simplify  human  nature,  by 
reducing  its  various  faculties  and  complex  operations  to  a 
single  principle  or  process,  that  gave  its  great  popularity 
to  the  sensational  school  of  the  last  century.  It  led 
most  metaphysicians  of  that  school  to  deny  the  duality 
of  human  nature.  It  led  Bonnet  and  Condillac  to  pro- 
pose an  animated  statue,  endowed  with  the  five  senses  as 
channels  of  ideas,  and  with  faculties  exclusively  employed 
in  transforming  the  products  of  sensation,  as,  a  perfect 
representative  of  humanity.  It  led  Helvetius  to  assert 
that  the  original  faculties  of  all  men  were  precisely  the 
same,  all  the  difference  between  what  we  call  genius 
and  what  we  call  stupidity  arising  from  differences  of 
circumstances,  and  all  the  difference  between  men  and 
animals  arising  mainly  from  the  structure  of  the  human 
hand.  In  morals,  theories  of  unification  are  peculiarly 
plausible,  and  I  think  peculiarly  dangerous,  because, 
owing  to  the  interaction  of  our  moral  eentimeuts,  and 
the  many  transformations  that  eacli  can  undergo,  tliere 
are  few  affections  that  might  not  under  some  conceiVe- 
able  circumstances  become  the  parents  of  every  other. 
When  Hobbes,  in  the  name  of  the  philosophy  of  self- 
interest  contended  that  '  Pity  is  tut  the  imagination  of 
future  calamity  to  ourselves,  produced  by  the  sense  of 
another  man's  calamity;^  when  Hutcheson,  in  the  name 
of  the  philosophy  of  benevolence,  argued  that  the  vice 
of  intemperance  is  that  it  impels  us  to  violence  towards 
others,  and  weakens  our  capacity  for  doing  them  good;^ 
when  other  moralists  defending  the  excellence  of  our 
nature  maintained  that  compassion  is  so  emphatically  the 
highest  of  our  pleasures  that  a  desire  of  gratifying  it 

'  On  Suman  Nature,  cliiip,  is.  §  10.       '  Enqmry  conctrnviy  Good  and  Eail. 
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■is  the  cause  of  our  acts  of  barbarity ;  ^  each  of  ttese 
theories,  extravagant  as  it  is,  contains  a  germ  of  undoubted 
psjcliological  truth.  It  is  true  that  a  mind  intensely 
apprehensive  of  future  calamities  would  on  that  account 
receive  a  shock  at  the  sight  of  the  calamities  of  others. 
It  is  true  that  a  very  keen  and  absorbing  sentiment  of 
benevolence  would  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  divert  men 
from  any  habit  that  impaired  their  power  of  gratifying  it. 
It  is  true  that  compassion  involves  a  certain  amount  of 

'  This  theory  is  noticed  by  Hutclieson,  and  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  (No, 
i36)  siiorgests  tliat  it  mny  explain  the  attraclion  of  prize-fighta.  The  case  of 
tie  pleftsure  derived  from,  fictitious  sorro'w  is  a  distinct  qnestion,  and  has 
been  ndmirably  treated  iu  Lord  Kamea'  jEamy  on  Moralily.  Bishop  Btitler 
notices  (Second  Sa-mon  on  Compassion),  that  it  ia  possible  for  the  very  in- 
tensity of  a  feeling  of  compassion  to  divert  men  from  charity  by  mailing 
them  '  industrioTialy  turn  away  from  the  miserable ; '  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Goethe,  on  account  of  thia  very  susceptibility,  made  it  one  of  the 
rules  of  his  life  to  avoid  eveiything  that  could  suggest  painful  ideas. 
Hohbes  mates  the  followjag  very  chai'ecterbtio  comments  on  some  famous 
hnea  of  Lucretius  ;' 'From  what  passion  proceedeth  it  that  men  taie 
pleaauie  to  behold  from  the  shore  the  danger  of  those  that  are  at  sea  iu  a 
tempest  or  m  fight,  or  from  a  safe  castle  to  behold  two  armies  chai^  one 
another  m  the  field  ?  It  is  certainly  in  the  whole  siun  joy,  else  men  would 
nevei  Scn-k  to  Rueh  a  spectacle.  Kevertheless,  thete  is  both  joy  and  grief, 
foi  as  there  is  novelty  and  remembrance  oE  our  own  secniify  present,  which 
IS  dehght,  so  there  is  also  pity,  which  is  grief.  But  the  delight  is  so  far 
predominant  that  men  usually  are  conttntt  in  such  a  case  to  be  spectators  of 
the  misery  of  their  fiiends,'  (0»»  Iliimmt  Nature,  ch,  ix.  5  19.)  Good  Chris- 
tians, according  to  some  theologianB,  are  expected  to  enjoy  this  pleasure  iu 
great  perfection  in  heaven.  '  Wemaybelieveiii  the  nest  world  also  the  good- 
ness as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  blest  will  be  confirmed  and  advanced  by 
refteclJona  naturally  arising  from  the  view  of  the  misery  which  some  shall 
undergo,  which  seems  to  be  a  good  reason  for  the  creation  of  those  beings 
who  shall  be  finally  miserable,  and  for  the  continuation  of  them  in  their 
miserable  existence  ....  though  in  one  respect  the  view  of  the  misery  which 
the  dmnned  undergo  might  seem  to  detract  from  the  happiness  of  the  blessed 
through  pily  and  commiseration,  yet  imder  another,  a  nearer  and  much  more 
affecting  consideration,  tIz.  that  all  this  ia  the  misery  they  themselves  were 
often  exposed  to  and  iu  danger  of  incurring,  why  may  not  the  sense  of  then" 
own  escape  so  far  overcome  the  sense  of  another's  ruin  as  quite  to  extinguish 
the  pain  that  usually  attends  the  idea  of  it,  and  even  render  it  productive  of 
Bome  real  happiness  ?  To  this  purpose,  Lucretius'  Suace  Mari,'  etc  (Lawi 
ntdea  to  hit  TraitslaHmt  of  Sing's  Orighi  of  Esit,  pp.  477,  479.) 
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pleasure,  and  conceivable  tliat  that  pleasure  miglit  be  so 
mtensiiied  tliat  we  miglit  seek  it  by  a  crime.  The  error 
in  these  theories  is  not  that  they  exaggerate  the  possible 
efficacy  of  the  motives,  but  that  they  exaggerate  their 
actual  intensity  in  human  nature  and  describe  falsely  the 
process  by  which  the  results  they  seek  to  explain  have 
been  arrived  at.  The  fimction  of  observation  in  moral 
philosophy  is  not  simply  to  attest  the  moral  sentiments 
we  possess,  leaving  it  to  the  reason  to  determine  deductively 
how  they  may  liave  been  formed ;  it  is  rather  to  follow 
them  through  "all  the  stages  of  their  formation. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that  the  term  inductive,  like 
most  others  that  are  employed  in  moral  philosophy,  may 
give  rise  to  serious  misconception.  It  is  properly  applied 
to  those  moralists  who,  disbeheving  the  existence  of  any 
moral  sense  or  faculty  revealing  to  us  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  maintain  that  the  origin  of  tliose  ideas  is 
simply  our  experience  of  the  tendency  of  different  lines 
of  conduct  to  promote  or  impair  true  happines3.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  sometimes  imagined  that  in- 
ductive moralists  alone  think  tliat  it  is  by  induction  or 
experience  that  we  ought  to  ascertain  what  is  the  origin 
of  our  moral  ideas.  But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  com- 
plete mistake.  The  basis  of  morals  is  a  distinct  question 
from  the  basis  of  theories  of  morals.  Those  who  msun- 
tain  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty  do  not,  as  is  some- 
times said,  assume  this  as  a  first  principle  of  their 
arguments,  but  they  arrive  at  it  as  their  conclusion  by 
a  process  of  induction  quite  as  severe  as  any  that  can 
be  employed  by  their  opponents.^  They  examine,  ana- 
lyse, and  classify  tlieir  existing  moral  feelings,  ascertain 
in  what  respects  those  feelings  agree  vnih  or  differ  from 
others,  trace  them  through  their  various  phases,  and 
■  See  e.g.  Eeid's  Essays  on  the  Active  Powtn-s,  essay  iii,  cli.  v. 
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only  assign  them  to  a  special  faculty  when  they  think 
they  have  shown  them  to  be  incapable  of  resolution,  and 
generically  different  from  all  others.^ 

Thiy  separation  is  all  that  is  meant  by  a  moral  faculty. 
We  are  apt  to  regard  the  term  as  implying  a  distinct  and 
well  defined  organ,  bearing  to  the  mind  the  same  kind  of 
relation  as  a  limb  to  the  body.  But  of  the  existence  of 
such  organs,  and  of  the  propriety  of  such  material  imagery, 
we  know  nothing.    Perceiving  in  ourselves  a  will,  and  a 

'  Tlie  error  t  Lavo  traced  in  this  paragrapli  will  be  foimd  nuining  througli 
a  great  part  of  what  Mr,  Eucltle  Las  written  upon  moials — I  think  the  weakest 
poition  of  Lis  great  work.  See,  for  example,  an  elalwrate  confusion  on  the 
subject,  Sist.  of  Civilisation,  Tol.  ii.  p.  429.  Mr.  Buckle  mwntnins  that  all 
the  philosophers  of  what  ia  commonly  colled  'the  Scotch  school'  (a  sohoo] 
founded  by  the  Irishman  Hufcheson,  and  to  which.  Hume  does  not  belong), 
were  incapable  of  inductiTe  reasoning,  beca,use  they  maintained  the  ex- 
istence of  a  moral  sense  or  faculty,  or  of  first  principles,  incapable  of 
resolution  ;  and  he  enters  info  a  learned  enquiry  into  the  causes  which 
made  it  impossible  foi-  Scofeh  writers  to  pursue  or  appreciate  the  inductive 
method.  It  ia  curious  to  contrast  this  view  with  the  language  of  one,  who, 
■whatever  may  be  the  value  of  his  original  speculations,  is,  I  conceive, 
one  of  the  very  ablest  philosophical  critics  of  the  present  century.  'Les 
philosophes  Scossaia  adoptcrent  lea  proc^d^  c[ue  Bacon  avait  recommand^s 
d'applic[uer  a  I'^tude  du  monde  physique,  ei  les  tfonsporterent  dans  I'^tude 
du  monde  moral,  lis  flrent  voir  que  I'induclaon  baconienne,  c'est-a-dire, 
I'induction  pr&^dee  d'une  observation  scrapuleuse  dea  ph^nomenes,  est  en 
philosophie  corame  en  physique  la  aeale  mSthode  Uptime.  C'est  un  de 
leura  titres  les  plus  honombles  d'avoir  insists  sur  cette  demonstration,  et 
d'avoir  en  niSme  l«mps  joint  I'esemple  an  pr^cepte.  .  .  .  II  est  vrai  ijue  le 
zSle  des  philosophea  ^cossms  en  faseiu'  de  la  methods  d'obaervation  leur  a 
presque  fait  dSpasser  le  but.  lis  ont  iaclinS  i,  reufei'mer  la  psychologie  dana 
la  description  minutieuse  et  continueUe  des  ph^nomSnes  de  I'fime  sans 
I'^flSchir  assez  que  cette  description  doit  faire  place  h.  I'induction  et  au 
msonnenient  d^ductif,  et  qu'une  philosophie  qui  so  bomerait  k  I'obseryation 
aerait  aussi  sterile  qne  celle  qui  s'amuseraifc  k  constitiire  des  hypotheses  sans 
avoir  pr^lahlement  observe.' — Oousin,  Miole  d'£oosse,  1"  le90n.  Diig^ld 
Stewart  had  stud  much  the  same  tiling,  buthe  was  a  Scotchman,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  Mr.  Buckle  {His*,  of  Ci'u,  ii.  pp.  485-86),  inenpable  of  under- 
standing what  induction  waa.  I  may  add  that  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections M.  Cousm  maltes  against  Lodse  is,  that  he  investigated  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  before  analysing  minutely  their  nature,  and  the  propriety  of  this 
method  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Mill  (Examination  of  Sir  W.' 
Hamilton)  ia  at  issue  with  M.  Cousin. 
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crowd  of  intellectual  and  emotional  plienomena,  that  seem 
wholly  different  from  tlie  properties  of  matter,  we  iafer 
the  existence  of  an  immaterial  substance  which  -vvills, 
thinks,  and  feels,  and  can  classify  its  own  operations  with 
considerable  precision.  The  term  faculty  is  simply  an 
expression  of  classification.  If  we  say  that  the  moral 
faculty  differs  from  the  aBSthetic  faculty,  we  can  only  mean 
that  the  mind  forms  certain  judgments  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  also  certain  judgments  of  beauty,  and  that 
these  two  mental  processes  are  clearly  distinct.  To  ask 
to  what  part  of  our  nature  moral  perceptions  should  be 
attributed,  is  only  to  ask  to  what  train  of  mental  phe- 
nomena they  bear  the  closest  resemblance. 

If  this  simple,  but  often  neglected,  consideration  be  borne 
in  mind,  the  apparent  discordance  of  intuitive  moralists 
will  appear  less  profound  than  might  at  first  sight  be  sup- 
posed, for  each  section  merely  elucidates  some  one  charac- 
teristic of  moral  judgments.  Thus  Butler  insists  upon  the 
sense  of  obligation  that  is  involved  in  them,  contends  that 
this  separates  them  from  all  other  sentiments,  and  assigns 
them  in  consequence  to  a  special  faculty  of  supreme  au- 
thority called  conscience.  Adam  Smith  and  many  other 
writers  were  especially  struck  by  their  sympathetic,  and 
what  may  be  termed  their  magnetic,  character.  We  are 
naturally  attracted  by  humanity,  and  repelled  by  cruelty, 
and  this  instinctive,  "unreasoning  sentiment  constitutes, 
according  to  tliese  moralists,  the  difierence  between 
right  and  wrong.  Cudworth,  however,  the  English  pre- 
cursor of  Kant,  had  already  anticipated,  and  later  meta- 
physicians have  more  fully  exhibited,  the  inadequacy 
of  such  an  analysis.  Justice,  humanity,  veracity,  and 
kindred  virtues  not  merely  have  the  power  of  attracting 
us,  we  have  also  an  intellectual  perception  that  they  are 
essentially  and  immutably  good,  that  their  nature  does 
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not  depend  upon,  and  is  not  relative  to,  our  constitutions  ; 
that  it  is  impossible  and  inconceivable  they  should  ever 
be  vices,  and  their  opposites,  virtues.  They  are  therefore, 
it  is  said,  intuitions  of  the  reason.  Clarke,  developing  the 
same  rational  school,  and  following  in  the  steps  of  the 
stoics  and  of  Butler,  who  regarded  our  nature  as  a  hier- 
archy of  powers  or  faculties,  with  different  degrees  of 
dignity,  and  an  appropriate  order  of  supremacy  and  sub- 
ordination, maintained  that  virtue  consisted  in  liaimony 
with  the  nature  of  tilings.  WoUaston  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce it  to  truth,  and  Hutchesoii  to  benevolence,  which  he 
maintained  is  recognised  and  approved  of  by  what  his 
respect  for  the  philosophy  of  Locke  induced  him  to  call 
'  a  moral  sense,'  but  what  Shaftesbury  had  regarded  as  a 
moral  'taste.'  The  pleasure  attending  the  gratification 
of  this  taste,  according  to  Shaftesbury  and  Henry  More, 
is  the  motive  to  virtue.  The  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense 
or  faculty  was  the  basis  of  the  ethics  of  Held.  Hume 
maintained  that  the  pecuhar  quality  of  virtue  is  its  utility, 
but  that  our  affections  are  purely  disinterested,  and  that 
we  amve  at  our  knowledge  of  what  is  virtuous  by  a  moral 
sense  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  leads  us  instinctively 
to  approve  of  all  acts  that  are  beneficial  to  others.  Ex- 
panding a  pregnant  hint  which  had  been  thrown  out  by 
Butler,  lie  laid  the  foundation  for  a  union  of  the  schools 
of  Clarke  and  Shaftesbury,  by  urging  that  our  moral 
decisions  are  not  simple,  but  complex,  containing  both  a 
judgment  of  the  reason,  and  an  emotion  of  the  heart. 
This  fact  has  been  elucidated  still  further  by  later  writers, 
who  have  observed  that  these  two  elements  apply  in  vary- 
ing degrees  to  different  kinds  of  virtue.  According  to 
Lord  Eames,  our  intellectual  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  applies  most  strictly  to  virtues  like  jiLsface  or 
veracity,  which  are  of  what  is  called  '  perfect  obligation,' 
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or,  in  Other  words,  arc  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  viola- 
tion is  a  distinct  crime,  wbQe  the  emotion  of  attraction  or 
affection  is  shown  most  strongly  towards  vu-tues  of  im- 
perfect obligation,  like  benevolence  or  charity.  Like 
Hutcheson  and  Shaftesbmy,  Lord  Karnes  notices  the  ana- 
logies between  our  moral  and  ajsthetical  judgments. 

These  last  analogies  open  out  a  region  of  thought  widely 
different  from  that  we  have  been  traversing.  The  dose  con- 
nection between  the  good  and  the  beautiful  has  been  always 
felt,  so  much    so,  that   both  were  in  Greek  expressed 
by  the  same  word,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  moral 
beauty  was  regarded  as  the  archetype  of  which  all  visible 
beauty  is  only  the  shadow  or  the  image.     We  all  feel  that 
there  is  a  strict  propriety  in  the  term  moral  beauty.     We 
feel  that  there  are  different  forma  of  beauty  which  have  a 
natural  correspondence  to  different  moral  qualities,  and 
much  of  the  charm  of  poetry  and  eloquence  rests  upon 
this  harmony.   We  feel  that  we  have  a  direct,  immediate, 
intuitive  perception  that  some  objects,  such  as  the  sky 
above  us,  are  beautiful,  that  tliis  perception  of  beauty  is 
totally  diffarent,  and  could  not  possibly  be  derived,  from  a 
perception  of  their  utility,  and  that  it  bears  a  very  strildng 
resemblance  to  the  instantaneous  and  unreasoning  admi" 
ration  that  is  elicited  by  a  generous  or  heroic  action.  We 
perceive  too,  if  we  examine  with  care  the  operations  of 
our  oivn  mind,  that  an  assthetical  judgment  includes  an 
intuition  or  intellectual  perception,  and  an  emotion  of 
attraction  or  admiration,  very  similar  to  those  which  com- 
pose a  moral  judgment.     The  very  idea  of  beauty  again 
implies  that  it  should  be  admired,  as  the  idea  of  happi- 
ness impKes  that  it  should  be  desired,  and  the  idea  of 
duty  that  it  should  be  performed.     There  is  also  a  strik- 
ing correspondence  between  the  degree  and  kind  of  uni- 
formity we  can  in  each  case  discover.     That  there  is  a 
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difference  betweeu  riglit  and  wrong,  and  between  beauty 
and  ugliness,  are  botb  propositions  which  axe  universally 
felt.  That  right  is  better  than  wrong,  and  beauty  than 
ughness,  are  ec[ually  unquestioned.  When  we  go  fur- 
ther, and  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  these  qualities, 
we  are  met  indeed  by  great  diversities  of  detail,  but  by  a 
far  larger  atnoimt  of  substantial  unity.  Poems  like  the 
Iliad  or  the  Psalms,  springing  in  the  most  dissimilar  quar- 
ters, have  commanded  the  admiration  of  men  through 
aU  the  changes  of  some  3,000  years.  The  charm  of 
music,  the  harmony  of  the  female  countenance,  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  starry  sky,  of  the  ocean  or  of  the  mountain, 
the  gentler  beauties  of  the  murmuring  stream  or  of  the 
twilight  shades,  were  felt,  as  they  are  felt  now,  when  the 
imagination  of  the  infant  world  first  embodied  itself  in 
written  words.  And  in  the  same  way  types  of  heroism, 
and  of  virtue,  descending  from  the  remotest  ages,  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  mankind.  We  can  sympathise 
with  the  emotions  of  praise  or  blame  revealed  in  the 
earliest  historians,  and  the  most  ancient  moralists  strike 
a  responsive  chord  in  every  heart.  The  broad  lines 
remain  unchanged.  No  one  ever  contended  that  jus- 
tice was  a  vice  or  injustice  a  virtue ;  or  that  a  summer 
sunset  was  a  repulsive  object,  or  that  the  sores  upon  a 
human  body  were  beautiful.  Always,  too,  the  objects  of 
festhetical  admiration  were  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  which  in  ethics  have  their 
manifest  counterparts  in  the  heroic  and  the  amiable. 

If,  again,  we  examine  tlie  undoubted  diversities  that 
exist  in  judgments  of  virtue  and  of  beauty,  we  soon  dis- 
cover that  in  each  case  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  degrees  of  civilisation.  The 
moral  standard  changes  within  certain  limits,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  regular  process  with  the  evohitions  of  society. 
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There  are  virtues  very  highly  estimated  in  a  rude  civi- 
lisation which  smk  into  comparative  insignificance  in  an 
organised  society,  wliile  conversely,  virtues  that  were 
deemed  secondary  in  the  first  become  primary  in  the 
other.  There  are  even  virtues  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  but  highly  cultivated  min^  to  recognise.  Questions 
of  virtue  and  vice,  such  as  the  difference  between  humanity 
and  barbarity,  or  between  temperance  and  intemperance, 
are  sometimes  merely  questions  of  degree,  and  the  stan- 
dard at  one  stage  of  civilisation  may  be  much  higher 
than  at  another.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  steady  modi- 
fication of  tastes,  while  a  recognition  of  the  broad 
featflfes  of  beauty  remains  unchanged,  accompanies  ad- 
vancing civilisation.  The  preference  of  gaudy  to  subdued 
tints,  of  colour  to  form,  gf  a  florid  to  a  chaste  style,  of 
convulsive  attitudes,  gigantic  figures,  and  strong  emotions, 
may  be  looked  for  with  considerable  confidence  in  an 
uninstructed  people.  The  refining  influence  of  cultiva- 
tion is  in  no  sphere  more  remarkable  than  in  the  canons 
of  taste  it  produces,  and  there  are  few  better  measures  of 
the  civilisation  of  a  people  than  the  conceptions  of  beauty 
it  forms,  the  type  or  ideal  it  endeavours  to  realise. 

Many  diversities,  however,  both  of  moral  and  gesthe- 
tical  judgments,  may  be  traced  to  accidental  causes. 
Some  one  who  is  greatly  admired,  or  who  possesses  great 
influence,  is  distinguished  by  some  pecuharity  of  appear- 
ance, or  introduces  some  peculiarity  of  dress.  He  will 
soon  find  countless  imitators.  Gradually  the  natural  sense 
of  beauty  will  become  vitiated ;  the  eye  and  the  taste 
will  adjust  themselves  to  a  false  and  artificial  standard, 
and  men  will  at  last  judge  according  to  it  with  the  most 
absolute  spontaneity.  In  the  same  "way,  if  any  accidental 
circumstance  has  elevated  an  indifferent  action  to  peculiar 
honour,  if  a  religious  system  enforces  it  as  a  virtue  or 
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brands  it  as  a  vice,  the  consciences  of  men  will  after  a  time 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  sentence,  and  an  appeal 
to  a  wider  than  a  local  tribunal  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  error.  Every  nation  again,  from  its  pecuhar  circum- 
stances and  position,  tends  to  some  particular  type,  both 
of  beauty  and  of  virtue,  and  it  natiu-ally  extols  its  national 
type  beyond  all  others.  The  virtues  of  a  small  poor 
nation,  living  among  barren  mountains,  surrounded  by 
powerful  enemies,  and  maintaining  its  independence  only 
by  the  most  hiflexible  discipline,  -watchfalness,  and  coiu-age, 
will  be  in  some  degree  different  from  those  of  a  rich 
people  removed  from  all  fear  of  invasion  and  placed  iu 
the  centre  of  commerce.  The  former  will  look  with  a 
very  lenient  eye  on  acts  of  barbarity  or  treachery,  which 
to  the  latter  would  appear  unspeakably  horrible,  and  will 
value  very  highly  certain  virtues  of  discipline  which  the 
other  will  comparatively  neglect.  So,  too,  the  concep- 
tions of  beauty  formed  by  a  nation  of  negroes  will  be 
different  from  those  formed  by  a  nation  of  whites  ;^  the 
splendour  of  a  tropical  sky  or  the  savage  grandeur  of 
a  northern  ocean,  the  aspect  of  great  mountains  or  of 
wide  plains,  will  not  only  supply  nations  with  present 
images  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  but  will  also  contribute  to 
form  their  standard  and  affect  tlieir  judgments.  Local 
customs  or  observances  become  so  interwoven  with  om- 
earhost  recollections,  that  we  at  last  regard  them  as 
essentially  venerable,  and  even  in  the  most  trivial  matters 
it  reqitires  a  certain  effort  to  dissolve  the  association. 
There  was  much  -wisdom  as  well  as  much  wit  in  the 
picture  of  the  novelist  who  described  the  English  foot- 
man's contempt  for  the  uniforms  of  the  French,  '  blue 

'  M:-Cli.Comfe,inhisvery]earDedIVfli(^(7fiXe//ianiio)i,liv.iii.ch.iv.,lins  . 
made  aa  extremely  curious  collection  of  instances  in  whicli  diiTerent  aations 
have  made  their  own  distinctive  peculimities  of  colour  and  form  the  ideal  of 
beauty. 
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being  altogether  ridiculous  for  regimentals,  escept  in  the 
blue  guards  and  artillery;'  and  I  suppose  there  are  few- 
Englishmen  into  whose  first  confused  impression  of  Erance 
there  does  not  enter  a  half-instinctive  feehng  of  reputmance 
caused  by  the  ferocious  appearance  of  a  peasantry  who 
are  all  dressed  hke  butchers^ 

It  has  been  said^  that '  the  feelings  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  whatever  else  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
taste,  do  not  lead  to  action,  but  terramate  in  delightful 
contemplation,  which  constitutes  the  essential  distinction 
between  them  and  the  moral  sentiments  to  which  in  some 
points  of  view  they  may  doubtless  be  likened.'  This 
position  I  conceive  to  be  altogether  untenable.  Our 
ajsthetical  judgment  is  of  the  nature  of  a  preference.  It 
leads  us  to  prefer  one  class  of  objects  to  another,  and 
whenever  other  things  are  equal,  becomes  a  ground  for 
action.  In  choosing  the  persons  with  whom  we  live,  the 
neighbourhood  we  inhabit,  the  objects  that  surround  us, 
we  prefer  that  which  is  beautiful  to  that  which  is  the 
reverse,  and  in  every  case  in  which  a  choice  between 
beauty  and  deformity  is  in  question,  and  no  counteracting 
motive  intervenes,  we  choose  the  former,  and  avoid  the 
latter.  There  are  no  doubt  mnumerable  events  in  life  in 
which  this  question  does  not  arise,  but  there  are  also 
very  many  in  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  mali;e  a 
moral  judgment.  We  say  a  man  is  actuated  by  strong 
moral  principle  who  chooses  according  to  its  dictates 
in  every  case  involving  a  moral  judgment  that  comes 
natiu-ally  before  him,  and  who  in  obedience  to  its  im- 
pulse pursues  special  courses  of  action.     Corresponding 

1  '  How  pai-tioulaily  fine  tlie  hard  theta  is  in  our  English  tominatjons,  as 
ia  tliat  gi'and  word  deatli,  for  wMch  the  Germans  gntturise  a  sound  that 
ptds  you  in  mind  of  nothing  hut  a  loathsome  foarf.'— Coleridge's  TcAh  Tu^ 
p.  181.  ' 

•  Mocldntoahj  Dissert,  p.  233. 
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propositions  may  be  maintajnecl  with  perfect  truth  concem- 
iiig  our  sense  of  beauty.  In  proportion  to  its  strength 
does  it  guide  our  course  in  ordinary  hfe,  and  determine 
our  peculiar  pursuits.  "We  may  indeed  sacrifice  our 
sense  of  material  beauty  to  considerations  of  utility  witli 
much  more  alacrity  than  our  sense  of  moral  beauty  ;  wo 
may  consent  to  biuld  a  shapeless  house  sooner  than  to 
commit  a  dishonoiu'able  action,  but  we  cannot  vohmtarily 
choose  that  which  is  simply  deformed,  rather  than  that 
which  is  beautiful,  without  a  certain  feeling  of  pain,  and 
a  pam  of  this  kind,  according  to  the  school  of  Hartley,  is 
the  precise  definition  of  conscience.  Nor  is  it  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  men  with  a  sense  of  material  beauty  so 
strong  that  they  would  die  rather  than  outrage  it. 

CoQsidering  all  these  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  moralists  should  have  regarded  moral  excellence  as 
simply  the  highest  form  of  beauty,  and  moral  cultivation 
as  the  supreme  refinement  of  taste.  But  although  this 
manner  of  regarding  it  is,  as  I  think,  far  more  plausible 
than  the  tlieory  which  resolves  virtue  into  utility,  although 
the  Greek  moralists  and  the  school  of  Shaftesbury  have 
abundantly  proved  that  there  is  an  extremely  close  con- 
nection between  these  orders  of  ideas,  there  are  two  con- 
siderations which  appear  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  this 
theory.  We  are  clearly  conscious  of  the  propriety  of 
applying  the  epithet  beautiful  to  virtues  such  as  charity, 
reverence,  or  devotion,  but  we  cannot  apply  it  with  the 
same  propriety  to  duties  of  perfect  obhgation,  such  as 
veracity  or  integrity.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  the 
affection  that  follows  it  attach  themselves  rather  to  modes 
of  enthusiasm  and  feeling  than  to  the  course  of  simple 
duty  which  constitutes  a  merely  truthful  and  upright  man.^ 
Besides  this,  as  the  Stoics  and  Butler  have  shown,  the 

'  Lorl  K.ames'  Essays  o»  Mm-aUt;/  (Ist  edition),  pp.  6S-5G. 
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position  of  conscience  in  our  nattire  is  wholly  unique,  and 
clearly  separates  morals  from  a  study  of  the  beautiful. 
While  each  of  our  senses  or  appetites  has  a  restricted 
sphere  of  operation,  it  is  the  function  of  cor^cience  to 
survey  the  whole  constitution  of  our  being,  and  assign 
limits  to  the  gratification  of  all  our  various  passions  and 
desires.  Differing  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind  from  the 
other  principles  of  our  nature,  we  feel  that  a  course  ol 
conduct  which  is  opposed  to  it  may  be  intelligibly  de- 
scribed as  unnatural,  even  when  in  accordance  with  our 
most  natural  appetites,  for  to  conscience  is  assigned  the 
prerogative  of  both  judging  and  restraining  them  all.  Its 
power  may  be  insignificant,  but  its  title  is  undisputed,  and 
'if  it  had  might  as  it  has  right,  it  would  govern  the 
world.'*  It  is  this  faculty,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
all  appetites,  passions,  and  tastes,  that  makes  virtue  the 
supreme  law  of  life,  and  adds  an  imperative  character  to 
the  feeling  of  attraction  it  inspires.  It  is  this  wliich  was 
described  by  Gcero  as  the  God  ruling  within  us ;  by  the 
Stoics  as  the  sovereignty  of  reason ;  by  St.  Paul  as  the 
law  of  nature ;  by  Butler  as  the  supremacy  of  conscience. 
The  distinction  of  different  parts  of  our  nature,  as 
higher  or  lower,  which  appears  in  the  foregoing  reason- 
ing, and  which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the 
intuitive  systems  of  morals,  is  one  that  can  only  be  de- 
fended by  the  way  of  illustrations.  A  writer  can  only 
select  cases  in  which  such  distinctions  seem  most  appa- 
rent, and  leave  them  to  the  feelings  of  his  reader.  A  few 
examples  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  show  that  even  in 
cm:  pleasures,  we  are  not  simply  determined  by  the 
amount  of  enjoyment,  but  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
kind,  which  may  be  reasonably  described  by  the  epithets, 
higher  or  lower. 

'  See  Butler's  Three  Sermone  on  Human  JVatiire,  and  tlie  preface. 
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If  we  suppose  a  being  from  another  sphere,  who 
derived  his  conceptions  by  a  purely  rational  process, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  senses,  to  descend  to  our 
world,  and  to  enquire  into  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
I  imagine  there  are  few  points  that  would  strike  him  as 
more  anomalous,  or  which  he  would  be  more  absolutely 
unable  to  realise,  than  tlie  different  estimates  in  which 
men  hold  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  two  senses  of 
tasting  and  hearing.  Under  the  first  is  comprised  the 
enjoyrdent  resulting  from  the  action  of  certain  kinds  of 
food  upon  the  palate.  Under  tlie  second  the  charm  of 
music.  Each  of  these  forms  of  pleasure  is  natural,  each 
can  be  greatly  heightened  by  cultivation,  in  each  case 
the  pleasure  may  be  vivid,  but  is  very  transient,  and  in 
neither  case  do  evil  consequences  necessarily  ensue.  Yet 
ivith  so  many  undoubted  points  of  resemblance,  when  we 
turn  to  the  actual  world,  we  find  the  difference  between 
these  two  orders  of  pleasure  of  such  a  nature,  that  a 
comparison  seems  absolutely  ludicrous.  In  what  then 
,  does  this  difierence  consist  ?  JSTot,  surely,  in  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  enjoyment  derived  firom  music,  for  in 
many  cases  this  superiority  does  not  esist.^  We  are  all 
conscious  that  in  our  comparison  of  these  pleasurfs,  there 
is  an  element  distinct  from  any  consideration  of  their 
intensity,  duration,  oc  consequences.  We  naturally  attach 
a  faint  notion  of  shame  to  the  one,  while  we  as  naturally 
glory  in  the  other.     A  very  keen  sense  of  the  pleasures 

'  Speaking  of  the  animated  atatuo  wliich  lie  I'^gai'ded  as  a  representative 
of  man,  Condillao  saja,  'Le  gout  peut  ordinal I'emont  contiituev  plus  f[iie 
I'odorat  &  son  bonheur  et  b,  son  mallieur.  ...  II  y  coatribue  meme  encore 
plug  que  lea  sons  harmonieux,  parce  que  le  besom  de  noumtui'e  lui  read  lea 
eaveura  plus  necessiures,  et  par  consdijuent  lea  liii  fait  goflter  avec  plus  de 
viracitS.  La  fwm  pourra  la  rendre  inalhenrenae,  luais  dfea  qu'elle  aura  ro- 
marqu^  lea  aenaatiraia  pvoptea  k  I'apaiser,  elle  y  d^termmera  davantage  son 
attention,  les  d^sirera  avec  plus  de  violence  et  en  jOTuraavec  plua  de  dfilire.' 
Truit4det  Seitsaiwns.  1"  piutie,  cli.  x< 
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of  the  palate  is  looked  upon  as  in  a  certain  degree  dis- 
creditable. A  man  will  hardly  boast  that  he  is  very  fond 
of  eating,  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that 
be  is  very  fond  of  music.  The  first  taste  lowers,  and  the 
second  elevates  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  his 
neighbours. 

Again,  let  a  man  of  cheerful  disposition,  and  of  a 
cultivated  but  not  very  fastidious  taste,  observe  his  own 
emotions  and  the  countenances  of  those  around  him 
during  the  representation  of  a  clever  tragedy  and  of  a 
clever  farce,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  enjoyment  in  the  latter  case  has  been 
both  more  unmiugled  and  more  intense  than  in  the 
former.  He  has  felt  no  lassitude,  he  has  not  endured 
the  amount  of  pain  that  necessarily  accompanies  the  plea- 
sure of  pathos,  he  has  experienced  a  vivid,  absorbing 
pleasure,  and  he  has  traced  similar  emotions  in  the  violent 
demonstrations  of  his  neighbours.  Yet  he  will  readily 
admit  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  tragedy  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  derived  from  the  fai'ce.  Sometimes 
he  will  find  himself  hesitating  which  of  the  two  he  will 
choose.  The  love  of  mere  enjoyment  leads  him  to  the  one. 
A  sense  of  its  nobler  character  inclines  him  to  the  other. 

A  similar  distinction  may  be  observed  in  other  depart- 
ments. Except  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  it  is  probable 
that  a  more  intense  pleasure  is  usually  obtained  from 
the  grotesque,  and  tlie  eccentric,  than  from  the  perfec- 
tions of  beauty.  The  pleasure  derived  from  beauty  is 
not  violent  in  its  nature,  and  it  is  in  most  cases  peculiarly 
mixed  with  melancholy.  The  feelings  of  a  man  who  is 
deeply  moved  by  a  lovely  landscape  are  rarely  those  of 
extreme  elation.  A  shade  of  melancholy  steals  over  his 
mind.  His  eyes  fill  with  tears.  A  vague  and  unsatisfied 
longing  fills  iiis  soul.     Yet,  troubled  and  broken  as  is 
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this  form  of  enjoyment,  few  persons  would  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  of  a  higher  kind  than  any  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  exhibitions  of  oddity. 

If  pleasures  were  the  sole  objects  of  our  pursuit,  and 
if  their  excellence  were  measured  only  by  the  quantity  of 
enjoyment  they  afford,  nothing  could  appear  more  obvious 
than  that  that  maa  would  be  esteemed  most  wise  wlio 
attained  his  object  at  least  cost.  Yet  the  whole  course 
of  civilisation  is  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction.  A 
child  derives  the  keenest  and  most  exqiiisite  enjoyment 
from  the  simplest  objects.  A  flower,  a  doll,  a  rude  game, 
the  least  artistic  taste,  is  sufficient  to  enchant  it.  An 
uneducated  peasant  is  enraptured  with  the  wildest  stoiy 
and  the  coarsest  wit.  Increased  cultivation  almost  always 
produces  a  fastidiousness  which  necessitates  the  increased 
elaboration  of  our  pleasures.  We  attach  a  certain  dis- 
credit to  a  man  who  has  retained  those  of  childhood, 
rhe  very  fact  of  our  deriving  pleasure  from  certain 
umiisements  creates  a  kind  of  humiliation,  for  we  feel 
that  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  nobility  of  our 
nature.^ 

Our  judgments  of  societies  resemble  in  this  respect  our 
judgments  of  individuals.  Few  persons,  I  think,  who  have 
compared  the  mode  of  popukr  Hfe  in  stagnant  and 
undeveloped  countries  hke  Spain  witli  those  in  the  great 
centres  of  industrial  civilisation,  will  venture  to  pronounce 

^  This  is  one  of  tlie  faTOurite  tliouglits  of  Piiscn!,  wlio,  iowevei-,  in  liia 
uaual  fasliion  dwells  wpon  it  in  a  some'wlitit  moi-Wd  and  exaggerated  strain. 
'  C'eat  une  liien  gcande  mis6re  que  de  ponroir  prendre  plaidr  &  des  chosea  si 
basses  et  d  mSprisables  .  .  .  Tiiomme  est  encore  pliia  ii  plaindre  de  ce  qn'il 
peut  se  divertir  a  ces  chosea  si  frivolea  et  si  baases,  que  de  ce  qn'il  s'afflige 
de  sea  miserea  effectives.  .  .  .  D'ouTientque  cet  homme,  qui  aperdudepnia 
peu  son  fila  unique,  et  qui,  accablfi  de  proces  et  de  querelles,  ^tat  ce  matin 
si  trouble,  n'y  penae  plus  maintonant  P  Ne  voiis  ea  4tonnez  pas;  il  eat  tout 
occupy  a  voir  par  oii  paasera  im  cerf  que  aes  cbiena  poursiiivent.  .  .  .  C'est 
une  joie  de  jualade  et  de  fr^mStique.' — I'ensees  (Hissre  de  I'liomme). 
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with  any  confidence  that  tlie  quantum  or  average  of 
actual  realised  enjoyment  is  greater  in  the  civilised  than 
iu  the  semi-civilised  society.  An.  undeveloped  nature  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  an  unhappy  nature,  and  although 
Ave  po^ess  no  accurate  gauge  of  happiness,  we  may,  at 
'  least,  be  certfun  that  its  degrees  do  not  coincide  with  the 
degrees  of  prosperity.  The  tastes  and  habits  of  men  in  a 
backward  society  accommodate  themselves  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  a  few  pleasures,  and  probably  find  in  these 
as  complete  satisfaction  as  more  civilised  men  In  a  wider 
range,  and  if  there  is  in  the  first  condition  somewhat 
more  of  the  weariness  of  monotony  there  is  in  the  second 
much  more  of  the  anxiety  of  discontent.  The  superiority 
of  a  highly  clvdised  man  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he 
belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  being,  for  he  has  approached 
more  nearly  to  tlie  end  of  his  existence,  and  has  called 
into  action  a  larger  number  of  his  capacities.  And  this 
is  in  itself  an  end.  Even  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the 
lower  animals  are  happier  than  man,^  and  semi-bar- 
barians than  civilised  men,  still  it  is  better  to  be  a 
man  than  a  brute,  bettor  to  be  born  amid  the  fierce 
struggles  of  civilisation  than  in  some  stranded  nation 
apart  from  all  the  flow  of  enterprise  and  knowledge. 
Even  in  that  material  civilisation  which  utilitarianism  de- 
lights to  glorify,  there  is  an  element  which  the  philosophy 
of  mere  enjoyment  cannot  explain. 

Again,  if  we  ask  the  reason  of  the  vast  and  indisputable 
superiority  which  the  general  voice  of  mankmd  gives  to 
mental  pleasures,  considered  as  pleasures,  over  physical 


'  'Qhk  Bingiila  improyidam  moi'talitatem  iiiyolnmt,  solum  nt  inter  ista 
cerfum  sit,  nihil  esse  certi,  upc  miseriiis  cuiidquani  Jiomiae,  out  euperbius. 
Cietem  quippe  aniiaatitiimi  soIaTictua  cnra  est,  in  quo  sponte  nutiirte  benig- 
nitas  suiiicit :  »mo  quidem  vel  prwferendo  cunctis  bonis,  quod  de  gloiia,  de 
peomiia,  ambitione  euperque  de  niorte  non  cogitant'— Plin,  JEd.  Nai.  ii.  5. 
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ones,  we  shall  And,  I  think,  no  adequate  or  satisfactory 
answer  on  the  supposition  that  pleasures  owe  all  their 
value  to  the  quantity  of  enjoyment  they  afford.     The 
former,  it  is  truly  said,  are  more  varied  and  more  pro- 
longed than  the  latter,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
attained  witit   more  effort,  and  they  are    diffused  over 
a  far  naiTower  circle.    Ho  one  who  compares  the  class 
of  men  who  derive  then-  pleasure  chiefly  from  field  sports 
or  other  forms  of  physical  enjoyment   with  those  who 
derive  their  pleasure  from  the  highest  intellectual  sources, 
or  the  period  of  boyhood  when  enjoyments  are  chiefly 
animal  with  early  manhood  when  they  are  chiefly  in- 
tellectual, will  say  that  the  apparent  level  of  enjoyment  of 
the  latter  is  so  manifestly  and  incontestibly  superior  to 
that  of  the  former  as  we  might  infer  from  the  great  in- 
terval the  world  places  between  their  pleasures.     No 
painter  or  noveUst,  who  wished  to  depict  an  ideal  of 
perfect  happiness,  would  seek  it  in  a  profound  student. 
Without  entering  into  any  doubtful  questions  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  body  to  all  mental  states,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  bodily  conditions  have  in  general  more 
influence  upon  our  enjoyment  than  mental  ones.     The 
happiness  of  the  great  majority  of  men  is  far  more  affected 
by  health  and  by  temperament,'  resulting  from  physical 

'  Pale  J,  iu  his  very  ingenious,  and  in  some  respects  iuimiratJe,  chapter  on 
happiness  tries  to  prove  tlie  inferiority  of  aninial  pleasiir^s,  liy  siiowing  the 
short  time  their  enjoyment  acl^ialiy  lasts,  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
dulled  ly  repelilion,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  incapacitate  men  for  other 
pleaanrea.  But  this  calculation  omite  tlie  influence  of  some  animal  enjoy- 
ments upon  health  and  temperament.  The  fact,  however,  that  he.ilth 
which  is  a  condition  of  body,  is  the  chief  source  of  happmess,  Paloy  fully 
admits.  'Health,'  he  says,  'is  the  one  thing  needful  .  .  .  when  we  are  in 
perfKit  heallh  and  spirits,  we  fed  in  om'selves  a  happiness  hidependent  of 
any  particular  outward  gratification.  .  .  .  This  is  an  enjoyment  which  the 
Deity  has  annexed  to  life,  and  probably  constitutes  in  a  great  measure  the 
happiuMs  of  infants  and  brutes  ...  of  oysters,  periwinhles,  and  the  like; 
for  which  I  have  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  to  find  out  amusement'    Ou  the 
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conditions,  wliicli  again  physical  enjoyments  are  often 
calculated  to  produce,  than  by  any  mental  or  moral 
causes,  and  acute  physical  sufferings  paralyse  all  the 
energies  of  our  nature  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
mental  distress.  It  is  probable  that  the  American  in- 
ventor of  the  first  anassthetic  has  done  more  for  the  real 
happiness  of  mankind  tliaii  all  the  moral  philosophers 
from  Socrates  to  Mill.  Moral'  causes  may  teach  men 
patience,  and  the  endurance  of  felt  suffering,  or  may  even 
alleviate  ita  pangs,  but  there  are  temperaments  due 
to  physical  causes  from  which  most  sufferings  glance 
almost  unfelt.  It  is  said  that  when  an  ancient  was  asked 
'  -what  use  is  philosophy?'  he  answered,  'it  teaches  men 
how  to  die,'  and  he  verified  his  words  by  a  noble  death ; 
but  it  has  been  proved  on  a  thousand  battle-fields,  it  has 
been  proved  on  a  thousand  scaffolds,  it  is  proved  through 
all  the  wide  regions  of  China  and  India,  that  the  dull  and 
animal  nature  which  feels  little  and  realises  faintly,  can 
meet  death  with  a  calm  that  philosophy  can  barely  rival.^ 
The  truth  is,  tliat  the  mental  part  of  om-  nature  is  not 
regarded  as  superior  to  the  physical  part,  because  it 
contributes  most  to  our  happiness.  The  superiority  is  of 
a  different  kind,  and  may  be  intelligibly  expressed  by  the 
epithets  higher  and  lower. 

test  of  hapjiiniiss  he  vei^  fairly  aaya,  '  All  tiat  can  be  said  U  thiit  there 
remains  a  presumption  in  faTour  of  those  conditions  of  life  in  wLich  men 
gcnei'iJly  appear  most  cheerful  and  contented;  for  though  the  apparent 
happiness  of  manliind  le  not  always  a  tnie  measure  of  their  real  happiness, 
it  is  the  best  measui'e  we  have.' — Moi-al  PMlosophy,  i.  6. 

'  A  ■writer  who  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  BtudyiEg  the  deaths 
of  men  in  different  (ranntries,  classes,  and  churches,  and  collecting  from  other 
physieiana  information  on  the  subject,  saya :  '  A  mesure  qn'on  e'^loigne  dea 
grands  foyers  de  civilisation,  qu'on  se  lapproche  dea  plainea  et  des  montagnes, 
le  caractSre  de  la  mort  prend  de  plus  en  fins  I'lispect  calme  dn  ciel  pai'  im 
beau  crfipuscule  dn  soir.  ■  .  ,  En  giSn^ral  la  mort  s'accomplit  d'lme  maniSre 
d'autant  pins  Minple  et  naturelle  qu'on  est  plus  libre  des  innombrables  liena 
de  1ft  Mvilisation.' — LauTergne,  Be  Vaganie  de  la  Mort,  tome  i,  pp.  131-132. 
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And,  once  more,  there  is  a  class  of  pleasures  resulting 
from  the  gratification  of  our  moral  feelings  which  we 
naturally  place  in  the  foremost  rank.  To  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  it  will  probably  appear,  in  spite  of 
the  doctrine  of  Palcy,  tliat  no  multiple  of  the  pleasure  of 
eating  pastry  can  be  an  equivalent  to  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  generous  action.  It  is  not  that  the  latter  is  so 
inconceivably  intense.     It  is  that  it  is  of  a  higher  order. 

This  distinction  of  kind— which  has  been  neglected  or 
denied  by  most  utilitarian  writers,^  is  of  much  importance 

'  'I  willomitmiich«suaI  declamation  upon  the  dignity  and  capacity  of 
our  nature,  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  hody,  of  the  rational  to  the 
aninial  partof  our  constitution,  upon  the  worthiness,  refinement,  and  delicacy 
of  some  satisfactions,  or  the  meanness,  grossnesB,  and  sensuality  of  others ; 
becanse  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ  in  nothing  hut  in  continuance  and  in- 
tensity.'—Paley's  Moi-al  IKhsophy,  book  i.  ch.  yi.  Bentham  in  like  manner 
Bdd, '  Quantity  of  pleasure  lieing  ec[ual,  pushpin  is  as  good  as  poetry,'  find 
he  maintained  that  the  value  of  a  pleasure  depends  on — its  (1)  intensity, 
{2}  duration,  (S)  certauitj,(4)  propinc[nity,  (5)  purity,  (6)  fecundity,  (7) 
extent  {Springs  of  Actioa).  The  recognition  of  the 'purity'  of  a  pleasure 
might  seem  to  imply  the  distmction  for  which  I  have  contended  in  the  test, 
but  thia  is  not  so.  The  purity  of  a  pleasure  or  pain,  accordmg  t«  Benthain, 
is  'the  chance  it  has  of  not  being  followed  by  sensations  of  the  opposite 
hind  i  that  is  pain  if  it  be  a  pleasure,  pleasure  if  it  he  a  pain.'—JKiw-K/s  md 
Legielation,  i.  \  8.  Mr.  Buckle  {Hist,  of  dmUiaHon,  toI,  ii,  pp.  399-400) 
writes  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain,  hut  less  unec[uivocally,  for  he  admits 
that  mental  pleasm-ea  are  'more  ennobling'  than  physical  ones.  The  older 
utilitarians,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  did  not  even  advert  to  the  question. 
Thia  being  the  case,  it  must  have  been  a  mattei-  of  surprise  as  well  as  of 
gratification  to  most  intuitive  moralists  to  fludMr.  Mill  fullyrecogoising  the 
existence  of  different  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  admitting  that  the  superiority  of 
the  higher  kinds  does  not  spring  from  their  being  gi'eater  in  amount. — 
Utilitm-ianism,  pp.  11-13,  If  it  be  meant  by  this  that  we  have  the  power  of 
selecting  some  pleasures  rather  than  others  as  superior  in  liind,  irrespective 
of  all  consideration  of  th«r  intensity,  their  cost,  and  their  eonsequeneea,  I 
submit  that  the  admission  is  by  n  m  an  (as  M  Mill  maintains)  compatible 
with  the  utilitarian  theory.  It  m  he  add  d  tl  at  Mr.  Mill  elsewhere  (IHs- 
eeti.  vol,  i,  p.  887)  admits  that  y  h  n  an  a  t  on  has  '  its  esthetic  aspect, 
or  that  of  its  beauty,'  which  add  se  t  It  to  the  imagination.  It  will 
probably  appeal-  to  many  of  mj  ad  that  ti  e  two  concessiona— that  we 
have  the  power  of  recognising  a  d  tut  n  fk  adin  our  pleasures,  and  that 
we  have  8  perception  of  beauty  n  u  at  n —malte  the  difierence  between 
Mr.  Mill  and  intuitive  moralists  not  very  much  more  than  verbal. 
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in  morals.  It  is  important,  because  it  sliows  tliat  our  wills 
do  not  necessarily  tend  to  that  wbioli  produces  most 
enjoyment,  eitlier  actual  or  in  prospect;  but  even  in  our 
pleasures  recognise,  and  may  obey  a  moral  element.  It 
is  important,  too,  because  it  shows  that  the  different  parts 
of  our  nature  to  which  these  different  pleasures  refer, 
bear  to  each  other  a  relation  which  may  be  clearly  and 
justly  described  by  the  terms  higher  and  lower,  and 
because  the  assertion  that  our  reason  reveals  to  us  in- 
tuitively and  directly  this  hierarchy  of  our  being,  is  a 
fundamental  position  of  the  greatest  schools  of  intuitive 
moralists.  According  to  these  writers,  when  we  say  that 
oiu  moral  and  intellectual  is  superior  to  our  animal 
nature,  that  the  benevolent  affections  are  superior  to  the 
selfish  ones,  that  conscience  has  a  legitimate  supremacy 
over  the  other  parts  of  our  being ;  this  language  is  not 
arbitrary,  or  fanta,stic,  or  capricious,  because  it  is  in- 
telligible. When  such  a  subordination  is  announced,  it 
corresponds  wifli  feelings  we  all  possess,  falls  in  with  the 
national  course  of  our  judgments,  with  our  habitual  and 
unstudied  language. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  dhected  against  the 
theory  of  natural  moral  perceptions  are  of  two  kinds,,  the 
fii-st,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  being  designed  to 
show  that  aU  our  moral  judgments  may  be  resolved  into 
considerations  of  utiUty ;  the  second  resting  upon  the 
diversity  of  these  judgments  in  different  nations  and  stages 
of  civilisation,  which,  it  is  said,  is  altogetlier  inexplicable 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  moral  faculty.  As  these  vaiia- 
tions  form  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
doctrine  I  am  maintaining,  and  as  they  constitute  a  very 
important  part  of  the  history  of  morals,  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  noticing  them  in  some  detail 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  divcr- 
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sities  of  moral  judgment  arise  from  causes  that  are  not 
moral,  but  purely  intellectual.  Thus  for  example  :  when 
theologians  pronoimced  loans  at  interest  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  plainly  extortionate,  this  error  obviously 
arose  from  a  false  notion  of  the  uses  of  money.  They 
believed  it  to  be  a  sterile  thing,  and  that  he  who  has 
restored  what  he  had  borrowed,  has  cancelled  all  the 
benefit  he  received  from  the  transaction.  At  the  time 
when  the  first  Christian  moralists  treated  the  subject, 
special  cifcumstaaces  had  rendered  the  rate  of  interest 
extremely  high,  and  consequently  extremely  oppressive  to 
the  poor,  and  tliis  fact,  no  doubt,  strengthened  the  pre- 
judice; but  the  root  of  the  condemnation  of  usury  was 
simply  an  error  in  political  economy.  "When  men  came 
to  understand  that  money  is  a  productive  thing,  and  that 
the  sum  lent  enables  the  bon-ower  to  create  sources  of 
wealth  that  will  continue  when  the  loan  has  been  re- 
turned, they  perceived  that  there  was  no  natural  injus- 
tice in  exacting  payment  for  this  advantage,  and  usury 
either  ceased  to  be  assailed,  or  was  assailed  only  upon 
the  ground  of  positive  commands. 

Thus  again  the  question  of  the  criminality  of  abortion  has 
been  considerably  affected  by  physiological  speculations 
as  to  the  time  when  the  fcetus  m  the  womb  acquires  the 
nature,  and  therefore  the  rights,  of  a  separate  being.  The 
general  opinion  among  the  ancients  seems  to  have  been 
that  it  was  but  a  part  of  the  mother,  and  that  she  had  the 
same  right  to  destroy  it  as  to  cauterise  a  tumour  upon 
her  body.  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  admitted  the  practice. 
The  Eoman  law  contained  no  enactment  against  voluntary 
abortion  till  the  time  of  Ulpian.  The  Stoics  thought  that 
the  infant  received  its  soul  when  respiration  began.  The 
Justinian  code  fixed  its  animation  at  forty  days  after  con- 
ception.   In  modem  legislations  it  is  treated  as  a  distinct 
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being  from  the  moment  of  conception.^  It  is  obvious  tliat 
the  solntion  of  such  questions,  though  affecting  our  moral 
judgments,  must  be  sought  entirely  outside  the  raiwe  of 
moral  feelings.  ° 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  to  bo 
drawn  between  duties  which  rest  immediately  on  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  those  which  are  based  upon 
positive  commands.     The  iniquity  of  theft,  murder,  false- 
hood, or  adultery  rests  upon  grounds  generically  distinct 
from  those  on  which  men  pronounce  it  to  be  sinful  to 
eat  meat  on  Friday,  or  to  work  on  Sunday,  or  to  abstain 
from  religious  assemblies.     The  reproaches  conscience 
directs  againstthose  who  are  guilty  of  these  last  acts  are 
purely  hypothetical,  conscience  enjoining  obedience  to 
the  Dmne  commands,  but  leaving  it  to  reason  to  deter- 
mme  what  those  commands  may  be.     The  distinction 
between  these  two  classes  of  duties  becomes  apparent  on 
the  slightest  reflection,  and  the  variations  in  their  relative 
prominence  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
religious  history. 

Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  are  the  diversities 
which  result  from  an  ancient  custom  becomm^  at  last 
through  its  very  antiquity,  or  through  the  eonfmsion  of 
means  with  ends,  an  object  of  religions  reverence.  Amona 
the  many  safeguards  of  female  purity  m  the  Eoman  r<^ 
public  was  an  enactment  forbidding  women  even  to  taste 
wine,  and  this  veiy  intelligible  law  being  enforced  with 
tne  earhest  education,  became  at  last,  by  habit  and 
traditionary  reverence,  so  incorporated  with  the  moral 
feehngs  of  the  people,  that  its  violation  was  spoken  of 
as  a  monstrous  crime.    Aulus  Geffins  has  preserved  a 

111'!?';?"'  "^"1 1  *°*',"'  "■  ''*-™'  '■'"•• "  *  '"J  ™'»"  "ll«=- 

ton  of  111.  .peeuhliom  ot  the  mient  phHomlio.  on  tlii  siK„i  i„ 
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passage  in  which  Cato  observes,  '  that  the  husband  has  an 
absohite  authority  over  his  wife  ;  it  is  for  him  to  condemn 
and  punish  her,  if  she  has  been  guilty  of  aiij  shameful 
act,  such  as  drinking  wine  or  committing  adultery.'  ^  As 
soon  as  the  reverence  for  tradition  was  dimmished,  and 
men  ventured  to  judge  old  customs  upon  their  own  merits, 
they  were  able,  by  steadily  reflecting  upon  this  belief,  to 
reduce  it  to  its  primitive  elements,  to  separate  the  act 
from  the  ideas  with  which  it  had  been  associated,  and 
thus  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  necessarily  opposed  to  any 
of  those  great  moral  laws  or  feelings  which  their  con- 
sciences revealed,  and  which  were  the  basis  of  all  their 
reasonings  on  morals. 

A  confused  association  of  ideas,  which  is  easily  exposed 
by  a  patient  analysis,  lies  at  the  root  of  more  serious 
anomalies.  Thus  to  those  who  reflect  deeply  upon  moral 
history,  few  thmgs  I  suppose  are  more  humiliating  than 
to  contrast  the  admiration  and  profound  reverential 
attachment   excited  by  a  conqueror,  who  through  tlie 

'  Aulas  Gellina,  JViinfea,  x.  23.  The  law  is  given  hy  Dion.  HaliMro,  Vale- 
rius Maximus  sajs, '  Vini  usus  olim  Eomanis  feminia  ignotua  fuit,  ne  scilicet 
in  aliqnod  dedecus  pi'olabei-entuv :  ijuia  proximiis  a.  Libera  patve  intem- 
perantife  gradua  ad  inooncessam  Venerem  esse  consuevit '  ( Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5  5). 
This  is  alao  noticed  by  Pliny  (Hiiil.  Nat.  siy.  14)  who  asci-ibes  the  law  to 
Komulua,  and  who  mentions  two  cases  in  which  women  were  said  to  have 
been  put  to  death  for  tliia  offence,  and  a  third  in  which  the  offender  was 
deprived  of  her  dowry.  Cato  aaid  that  the  ancient  Eomans  were  accustomed 
to  kias  their  wives  for  the  purpose  of  discoTering  whether  they  had  been  drink- 
ing wine.  The  Bona  Dea,  it  ia  said,  waa  originally  a  woman  namufl  Tatua, 
who  was  famous  for  her  modesty  and  fidelity  to  her  husband,  but  who,  un- 
foriunately,  haying  once  found  a  cask  of  wine  in  the  houae,  got  drunk,  and 
was  in  consetinence  scourged  to  death  by  her  hushand.  He  afterwards  re- 
pented of  his  act,  and  payed  divine  honours  to  her  memory,  and  as  a 
memorial  of  hei'  death,  a  cask  of  wine  waa  always  placed  upon  tlie  altar 
during  the  rites.  (Lactantiua,  Biv.  Inst.  i.  23.)  The  Milesians,  also,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Marseilles  ai'e  aaid  to  Jiave  had  laws  forbidding  women  to 
diink  wine  (jElian,  HUt.  Var.  ii.  S8).  Tei-tuUiaa  deacribes  the  prohibition 
of  wine  among  the  Roman  women  as  ia  his  time  obsolete,  and  a  taste  for 
it  was  one  of  the  gi'eat  ti'iala  of  St.  Monica  iA.ug.  Conf.  ix.  8). 
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promptings  of  simple  vanity,  througli  love  of  fame,  or 
through  greed  of  territory,  has  wantonly  caused  the 
deaths,  the  sufferings,  or  the  bereavements  of  thousands, 
with  the  abhorrence  produced  by  a  single  act  of  murder 
or  robbery  committed  by  a  poor  and  ignorant  man, 
perhaps  mider  the  pressure  of  extreme  want  or  intoler- 
able wrong.  The  attraction  of  genius  and  power,  which 
the  vulgar  usually  measure  by  their  material  fruits,  the 
advantages  acquired  by  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  behef  that  battles  are  decided  by  providential  inter- 
ference, and  that  military  success  is  therefore  a  proof  of 
Divine  favour,  and  tlie  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  regal 
office,  have  all  no  doubt  conspired  to  veil  the  atrocity  of 
the  conqueror's  career ;  but  there  is  probably  another 
and  a  deeper  influence  behind.  That  which  invests  war, 
in  spite  of  all  the  evils  that  attend  it,  with  a  certain  moral 
grandeur,  is  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  it  elicits.  With 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  Church,  it  is  the 
sphere  in  which  mercenary  motives  have  least  sway,  in 
which  performance  is  loast  weighed  and  measured  by 
strict  obligation,  in  which  a  disinterested  entliusiasm  has 
most  scope.  A  battle-field  is  tlie  scene  of  deeds  of  self- 
sacrifice  so  transcendent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  dra- 
matic, that  in  spite  of  all  its  horrors  and  crimes,  it 
awakens  the  most  passionate  moral  enthusiasm.  But  this 
feeling  produced  by  the  thought  of  so  many  who  have 
sacrificed  their  life-blood  for  their  flag  or  for  their  chief, 
needs  some  definite  object  on  which  to  rest.  Tlie  mul- 
titude of  nameless  combatants  do  not  strike  the  imagi- 
nation. They  do  not  stand  out,  and  are  not  realised, 
as  distinct  and  living  figures  conspicuous  to  the  view. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  chief,  as  the  most  prominent,  becomes 
the  representative  warrior  ;  the  martyr's  aureole  descends 
upon  his  brow,  and  thus  by  a  confusion  that  seems  the 
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very  irony  of  fate,  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  thousands  sheds  a  saored  glow  around  the 
very  man  whoso  prodigious  egotism  had  rendered  that 


Another  form  of  moral  paradox  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  positive  religions  may  override  our  moral  per- 
ceptions in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  consciously  admit 
a  moral  contradiction.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  strict 
parallelism  between  our  intellectual  and  our  moral 
faculties.  It  is  at  present  the  professed  belief  of  about 
four-fifths  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  for  some 
centuries  the  firm  belief  of  the  entire  Church,  that  on  a 
certain  night  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith,  being 
seated  at  a  supper  table,  held  His  own  body  in  His  own 
hand,  broke  that  body,  distributed  it  to  His  disciples,  who 
proceeded  to  eat  it,  the  same  body  remaining  at  the  same 
moment  seated  intact  at  the  table,  and  soon  afterwards 
proceeding  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  fact  of 
such  a  doctrine  being  believed,  does  not  imply  that  the 
faculties  of  those  who  hold  it  are  of  sucli  a  nature  that 
they  perceive  no  contradiction  or  natural  absurdity  in 
these  statements.  The  well-known  argument  derived 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  metaphysical  notion  of  sub- 
stance is  intended  only  in  some  slight  degree  to  soften 
the  difficulty.  The  contradiction  is  clearly  perceived,  but 
it  is  accepted  by  faith  as  part  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

What  transubstantiation  is  in  the  order  of  reason  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  unbaptised 
infants,  and  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation,  are 
in  the  order  of  morals.  Of  these  doctrines  it  is  hot  too 
much  to  say,  that  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  often 
been  stated,  they  surpass  in  atrocity  any  tenets  that  have 
ever  been  admitted  into  any  pagan  creed,  and  would,  if 
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they  formed  an  essential  pai-t  of  Christianity,  amply 
justify  the  term  '  pernicious  superstition,'  -which  Tacitus 
applied  to  the  faith.  That  a  little  child  who  hves  but 
a  few  moments  after  birtli  and  dies  before  it  has  been 
sprinkled  with  the  sacred  water  is  in  such  a  sense  re- 
spoasible  for  its  ancestors  having  6,000  years  before  eaten 
some  forbidden  fruit,  that  it  may  with  perfect  justice 
be  resuscitated  and  cast  into  an  abyss  of  eternal  fire 
in  expiation  of  this  ancestral  crime,  that  an  aU-righteous 
and  all-merciful  Creator  in  the  full  exercise  of  those 
attributes  deliberately  calls  into  existence  sentient  beings 
whom  He  has  from  eternity  irrevocably  destined  to  end- 
less, unspeakable,  immitigated  torture,  are  propositions 
which  are  at  once  so  extravagantly  absurd  and  so  in- 
effably atrocious  that  their  adoption  might  well  lead  men 
to  doubt  the  universality  of  moral  perceptions.  Such 
teaching  is  in  fact  simply  dasmonism,  and  da3momsm 
in  its  most  extreme  form.  It  attributes  to  the  Creator 
acts  of  injustice  and  of  barbarity,  wliich  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  smrpass,  acts 
before  which  the  most  monstrous  excesses  of  human 
cruelty  dwindle  into  insignificance,  acts  which  are  in 
fact  considerably  worse  than  any  that  theologians  have 
attributed  to  the  devil.  If  there  were  men  who  while 
vividly  realising  the  nature  of  these  acts  naturally  turned 
to  them  as  the  exhibitions  of  perfect  goodness,  all  systems 
of  etliics  founded  upon  innate  moral  perceptions  would 
be  false.  But  happily  this  is  not  so.  Those  who  embrace 
these  doctrines  do  so  only  because  they  believe  that  some 
inspired  Church  or  writer  has  taught  them,  and  because 
they  are  still  in  that  stage  in  which  men  consider  it  more 
hreligious  to  question  the  infallibility  of  an  apostle  than 
to  disfigure  by  any  conceivable  imputation  the  character  of 
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the  Deity.  They  accordingly  esteem  it  a  matter  of  duty, 
and  a  commendable  exercise  of  humility,  to  stifle  the 
moral  feelings  of  their  nature,  and  tliey  at  last  succeed 
in  persuading  themselves  that  their  Divinity  would  be 
extremely  offended  if  they  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  attributes  of  a  fiend.  But  tJ;eir  moral  feelings, 
though  not  unimpaired  by  siich  conceptions,  are  not  on 
ordinary  subjects  generically  diiTereot  from  those  of 
their  neighbours.  With'  an  amiable  inconsistency  they 
can  even  find  something  to  revolt  them  in  the  lives  of 
a  Caligula  or  a  N'ero.  Their  theological  estimate  of  justice 
and  mercy  is  isolated.  Their  doctrine  is  accepted  as 
a  kind  o(  moral  miracle,  and  as  is  customary  mth  a 
certain  school  of  theologians  when  they  enunciate  a  pro- 
position which  is  palpably  self-cpntradictoiy  they  call  it 
a  mystery  and  an  occasion  for  faith. 

In  this  instance  a  distinct  moral  contradiction  is  con- 
sciously admitted.  In  the  case  of  persecution,  a  strictly 
moral  and  logical  inference  is  drawn  from  a  very  immoral 
proposition  which  is  accepted  as  part  of  a  system  of 
dogmatic  theology.  The  two  elements  that  should  be 
considered  in  pimishing  a  criminal  are  the  heinonsness  of 
his  guilt  and  the  injxuy  he  inflicts.  When  the  greatest 
guilt  and  the  greatest  injury  are  combined,  the  greatest 
punishment  naturally  follows.  K"o  one  would  argue 
against  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty,  on  the  ground 
that  men  put  murderers  to  death.  When  therefore  theo- 
logians believed  that  a  man  was  intensely  guilty  who 
held  certain  opinions,  and  that  he  was  causing  the  damna- 
tion of  hia  fello^Ts  if  he  propagated  them,  there  was  no 
moral  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  heretic  should  be 
put  to  death.  Selfish  considerations  may  have  directed 
persecution  against  heresy  rathex'  than  against  vice,  but 
the  Cathohc  doctrines  of  the  guilt  of  error,  and  of  the 
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infttllibility  of  tie  Clim-ch  were  amply  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify it. 

It  appears  then  that   a  dogmatic  system  which  is 
accepted  on  rational  or  other  grounds,  and  supported  by 
prospects  of  rewards  and  punishments,  may  teach  a  code 
of  ethics  diffeiing  from  that  of  conscience ;  and  fliat  in 
this  case  the  voice  of  conscience  may  be  either  disregarded 
or  stifled.    It  is  however  also  true,  that  it  may  be  per- 
verted.   When,  for  example,  theologians  durmg  a  long 
period  have  inculcated  habits  of  credality,  rather  than 
habits  of  enquiiy ;  when  they  have  persuaded  men  that  it 
is  better  to  cherish  prejudice  than  to  analyse  it ;  better  to 
stifle  every  doubt  of  what  they  have  been  taught  thau 
honestly  to  investigate  its  value,  they  wdl  at  last  succeed 
in  forming  habits  of  mind  that  will  instinctively  and 
habitually  recoil  from   all   impartiahty  and  intellectual 
honesty.    If  men  continually  violate  a  duty  they  may  at 
last  cease  to  feel  its  obhgaliou.    But  tins,  though  it  forma 
a  great   difficulty  in   ethical   enquiries,  is  no  argument 
against  the  reahty  of  moral  perceptions,  for  it  is  simply 
a  law  to  which  all  our  powers  are  subject,    A  bad  intel- 
lectual education  will  produce  not  only  erroneous  or 
imperfect  information  but  also  a  false  ply  or  habit  of 
judgment.     A  bad  ajsthetical  education  wiil  produce  false 
canons  of  taste.    Systematic  abuse  will  pervert  and  vitiate 
even  some  of  our  physical  perceptions.    In  each  cufe  the 
experience  of  many  minds  under  many  conditions  must 
be  appealed  to,  to  determine  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  long  and  difficult  discipline  is  required   to 
restore  the   diseased  organ  to   sanity.    We  may  decide 
particular  moral  questions  by  reasoning,  but  our  reason- 
ir^  IS  an  appeal  to  certain  moral  principles  which  are 
revealed  to  us  by  intuition. 
The  principal  difficulty  I  imagine  which  most  men  have 
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in  admitting  that  we  possess  certain  natural  moral  per- 
ceptions arises  from  tlie  supposition  that  it  implies  the 
existence  of  some  mysterious  agent  like  the  daimon  of 
Socrates,  which  gives  ns  specific  and  infallible  information 
in  particular  cases.    But  tliis  I  conceive  to  be  a  complete 
mistake.     All  that  is  necessarily  meant  by  the  adherents 
of  this  school  is  comprised  in  two  propositions.     Tlie  first 
is  that  our  will  is  not  governed  exclusively  by  tlie  law  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  also  by  the  law  of  duty,  which  we 
feel  to  be  distinct  from  the  former,  and  to  carry  with  it 
ths  sense  of  obligation.     The  second  is  that  the  basis  of 
our  conception  of  duty  is  an  intuitive  perception  that 
among  the  various  feelings,  tendencies,  and  impulses  that 
constitute  our  emotional  being,  there  are  some  which  are 
essentiaUy  good,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  some 
which  m-e  essentially  bad,  and  ought  to  be  repressed. 
They  contend  that  it  is  a  psychological  fact  that  we  are 
intuitively  conscious  that  our  benevolent  affections  are 
superior  to  our  malevolent  ones,  truth  to  falsehood,  justice 
to  injustice,  gratitude  to  ingratitude,  chastity  to  seusuaKty, 
and  that  in  all  ages  and  countries  the  path  of  virtue  has 
been  towards  the  higher  and  not  towards  the  lower 
feelings.    It  may  be  that  the  sense  of  duty  is  so  weak  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  then  the  lower  part  of  our 
nature  will  be  supreme.     It  may  happen  that  certain 
conditions  of  society  lead  men  to  direct  their  anxiety  for 
moral  improvement  altogether  in  one  or  two  channels,  as 
was  the  case  in  ancient  Greece,  where  civic  and  intel- 
lectual virtues  were  very  highly  cultivated,  and  the  virtue 
of  chastity  was  .almost  neglected.    It  may  happen  that  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  our  higher  nature  in  a  measure  contiict,  as 
when  a  very  strong  sense  of  justice  checks  our  benevolent 
feelings.    Dogmatic  systems  may  enjoin  men  to  propitiato 
certain  unseen  beings  by  acts  which  are  not  in  accord- 
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ance  with  tlie  moral  law.  Special  circumstances  may  in- 
fluence, and  the  intermingling  of  many  diiFerent  motives 
may  obscure  and  complicate,  the  moral  evolution ;  but 
above  all  these  one  great  truth  appears.  No  one  who 
desires  to  become  hoHer  and  better  imagines  that  he  does 
so  by  becoming  more  malevolent,  or  more  unti'uthfu],  or 
more  unchaste.  Every  one  who  desires  to  attain  per- 
fection in  tliese  departments  of  feeling  is  impelled  towards 
benevolence,  towards  veracity,  towards  chastity.* 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  according  to  this  theory  the 
moral  unity  to  be  expected  in  different  ages  is  not  a  unity 
of  standard,  or  of  acts,  but  a  unity  of  tendency.  Men 
come  into  the  world  with  their  benevolent  affections  very 
inferior  in  power  to  their  selfish  ones,  and  the  function  of 
mojaJs  is  to  invert  this  order.  The  extinction  of  all 
selfish  feeling  is  impossible  for  an  individual,  and  if  it 
were  general,  it  would  result  in  the  dissolution  of  society. 
The  question  of  morals  must  always  be  a  question  of 
proportion  or  of  degree.  At  one  time  the  benevolent 
affections  embrace  merely  the  family,  soon  the  circle  ex- 
panding includes  first  a  class,  then  a  nation,  then  a  coalition 
of  nations,  then  all  humanity,  and  finally,  its  influence  is 
felt  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  the  animal  world.  In 
each  of  these  stages  a  standard  is  formed,  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding  stage,  but  in  ea.ch  case  tlie  same 
tendency  is  recognised  as  virtue. 

We  have  in  this  fact  a  simple,  and  as  it  appeai-s  to  me 
a  conclusive,  answer  to  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  objections  that  are  continually  and  confidently 
urged  against  the  intiLitivc  school.     That  some  savages 

'  '  Ln  loi  foadnmentale  de  la  moifile  agit  aur  toutea  les  nations  bien  connuea. 
II  y  a  mills  difSrences  dam  lea  interpi^tatioas  de  cette  loi  en  mille  circon- 
atances;  mais  le fond subsiate  toujoiirsle  Dieme,etc6  fond  est  TidSe  du  juste 
et  de  i'injuste.' — Voltwre,  ie  PMlosophe  tgnorimt. 
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kill  tlieir  old  pai'ents,  that  infanticide  has  been  practised 
without  compunction  by  even  civilised  nations,  that  the 
best  Eomans  saw  nothing  ivrong  in  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
that  political  or  revengeful  assassinations  have  been  for 
centuries  admitted,  that  slavery  has  been  sometimes 
honoured  and  sometimes  condemned,  are  unquestionable 
proofs  that  the  same  act  may  be  regarded  in  one  age  as 
innocent,  and  in  anotlier  as  criminal.  Now  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  in  many  cases  an  historical  examina- 
tion will  reveal  special  circumstances,  explaining  or 
palhating  the  apparent  anomaly.  It  has  been  often 
shown  that  the  gladiatorial  shows  were  originally  a  form 
of  human  sacrifice  adopted  through  religious  motives ;  that 
the  rude  nomadic  life  of  savages  rendering  impossible 
the  preservation  of  aged  and  helpless  members  of  the 
tribe,  the  murder  of  parents  was  regarded  as  an  act  of 
mercy  both  by  the  murderer  and  the  victim ;  that  before 
an  eifective  administration  of  justice  was  organised,  pri- 
vate vengeance  was  the  sole  preservative  agamst  crime,' 
and  political  assassination  against  usurpation  ;  that  the  in- 
sensibility of  some  savages  to  the  criminality  of  theft 
arises  from  the  fact  tliat  they  were  accustomed  to  have 
all  things  in  common ;  that  the  Spartan  law,  legalising 
theft,  arose  partly  fi'om  a  desire  to  foster  military  dexter- 
ity among  the  people,  but  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  dis- 
courage wealth ;  that  slavery  was  introduced  through 
motives  of  mercy,  to  prevent  conquerors  from  killing  their 
prisoners.^  All  this  is  true,  but  there  is  another  and  a  more 

1  The  feeling  iii  its  favoui-  feing  often  intensified  by  filifil  affecdon. 
'  What  is  tLe  most  beantifnl  ihiaf;  on  the  eai-tli  ? '  siud  Osiris  to  Horus. 
'To  avenge  a  parent's  wrongs,'  was  the  reply. — Plutarch's  De  Iside  et 
Odride. 

°  Hence  the  Justinian  code  and  also  St.  Angnsfine  (Ve  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  16} 
ilerired  Bervua  from  '  servare,'  to  preserve,  because  the  victor  preserred  hta 
pHsonei's  alive. 
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general  answer.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  not 
maintained,  diat  men  in  all  ages  should  have  agreed  about 
the  application  of  their  moral  principles.  All  that  is  con- 
tended for  is  that  these  principles  are  themselves  the  same. 
Some  of  what  appear  to  us  monstrous  acts  of  cnielty, 
■were  dictated  by  that  very  feeling  of  humanity,  the  uni- 
versal perception  of  the  merit  of  which  they  are  cited  to 
disprove,^  and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  all  that  can 
be  inferred  is,  that  the  standard  of  humanity  was  very 
low.  But  still  humanity  was  recognised  as  a  virtue,  and 
cruelty  as  a  vice. 

At  this  point,  I  may  observe  how  completely  fallacious 
is  the  assertion  that  a  progressive  morality  is  impossible 
upon  the  supposition  of  an  original  moral  faculty.^  To 
such  statements  there  are  two  very  simple  answers.  In 
the  first  place,  although  the  intuitive  moralist  asserts  that 
certain  quahties  are  necessarily  virtuous,  he  fully  admits 
that  the  degree  in  which  they  are  acted  upon,  or  in 

'■  '  Lea  liaUtftnts  dtt  Congo  tuent  les  malades  qu'ils  imagment  ne  pouyoir 
en  revenii' ;  e  ea(,  disent-ih,  pom-  lear  ipargni^  les  doaleurs  de  Fagonis.  Dans 
I'ile  ForniMe,  lorsqu'un  liomme  est  dangerensement  Mialade,  on  lui  passe 
iin  ntend  coulant  au  col  et  on  I'^trangle,  pour  Va  Ti  '  I  Iml  '— 
Heiv^ti)i3,  De  VEsprit,  ii.  13.  A  simiiar  explanati  m  y  b  ft  n  f  d 
for  customs  -wLich  are  quoted  to  prove  tliat  th  ti  n  wh  th  y 
existed  liad  no  sense  of  chastity.  '  C'est  paceiUem  nt  ua  I  sa  siA 
dea  lois  que  les  Siamoises,  la  gorge  et  les  cuissea  fi  ni   ti  d^  t     p    f  d 

dans  les  mes  snr  les  panlanquins,  s'y  pr^sentent  dan  d  attit  d  t  Ss 
lascivea.  Cette  loi  fut  gtaUie  par  une  de  leurs  rein  n  m  ^  T  d  q 
pour  dir/oiiter  les  hommm  d'tm  amour  plus  deshormel  t  d  pi 

toute  la  pniaaance  de  la  beautfi.' — De  VHspnt,  ii.  14 

"  '  Tlie  contest  between  the  morality  which  pi  Is  t  n  te  1 
standard,  and  that  which  gi'ouads  itself  on  inte     I  tl 

contest  of  progressive  morality  agwiist  sfationaiy,  f  as  and  g  na  nt 
against  the  deification  of  mere  opinion  and  habit '  (M  11    Btss  i  f  1 

ii.  p.  472) ;  a  passage  with  ft  true  Bentham  ring,    See  t  '      P  1 

There  is,  howeTer,  a  schism  on  this  point  in  the  iitilitarian  camp.  The 
Tiews  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  espi-essed  in  hb  most  elo^nent  chapter  on  the 
comparative  influence  of  intellectual  and  moral  agencies  in  civilisatioa 
diverge  widely  from  those  of  Mr.  Mill. 
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Other  words,  the  standard  of  duty,  may  become  pro- 
gressively higher.  la  the  next  place,  although  he  refuses 
to  resolve  all  virtue  into  utility,  he  admits  as  fully  as  his  : 
opponents,  that  benevolence,  or  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  man,  is  a  virtue,  and  that  therefore  dis- 
coveries which  exhibit  more  clearly  the  true  interests  of 
our  kind,  may  throw  new  light  upon  the  nature  of  our 
duty. 

The  considerations  I  have  urged  with  reference  to 
humanity,  apply  ivith  equal  force  to  the  various  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  When  the  passions  of  men  are  alto- 
gether unrestrained,  community  of  wives  and  all  eccen- 
tric forms  of  sensuality  wUl  be  admitted.  When  men 
seek  to  improve  their  nature  in  this  respect,  their 
object  will  be  to  abridge  and  confine  the  empire  of 
sensuality.  But  to  thifi  process  of  improvement  tliere 
are  obvious  limits.  In  the  first  place  the  continu- 
ance of  the  species  is  only  possible  by  a  sensual  act. 
In  the  next  place  the  strength  of  this  passion  and  the 
wealiness  of  humanity  are  so  great,  that  the  moralist  must 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  all  societies,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  in  which  free  scope  had  long  been  given  to 
the  passions,  a  large  amount  of  indulgence  will  arise  which 
is  not  due  to  a  simple  desire  of  propagating  the  species. 
If  then  incest  is  prohibited,  and  community  of  wives 
replaced  by  ordinary  polygamy,  a  moral  improvement 
will  liave  been  effected,  and  a  standard  of  virtue  formed. 
But  this  standard  soon  becomes  the  starting-point  of  new- 
progress.  If  we  examine  the  Jewish  law,  we  find  the 
legislator  prohibiting  adultery,  regulating  the  degrees  of 
marriage,  but  at  the  same  time  authorising  polygamy, 
thoiigh  with  a  caution  against  the  excessive  multiplication 
of  wives.    In   Greece  monogamy,  though  not  without 
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exceptions,  had  been  enforced,  but  a  concurrence  of  ia- 
fluences  very  unfavourable  to  chastity  prevented  any  high 
standard  being  attained  among  the  men,  and  ahnost 
every  form  of  sensual  indulgence  beyond  the  limits  of 
marriage  was  permitted.  In  Eome  the  standard  was  far 
higher.  Monogamy  was  firmly  established.  The  ideal 
of  female  morality  was  placed  as  high  as  among  Christian 
nations.  Among  men,  however,  while  unnatural  love  and 
adultery  were  regarded  as  wrong,  simple  unchastity  be- 
fore marriage  was  scarcely  considered  a  fault.  In  Ca- 
tholicism marriage  is  regai'ded  la  a  twofold  light,  as  a 
means  for  the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  weakness  of  humanity,  and  all  other  sensual 
eojoyment  is  stringently  prohibited. 

In  these  cases  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
degrees  of  earnestness  with  which  men  exert  themselves  in 
the  repression  of  their  sensual  passions,  and  in  the  amount 
of  indulgence  which  is  conceded  to  their  lower  nature  ;  * 
but  there  is  no  dilFerence  in  the  direction  of  the  virtuous 
impulse.  "While,  too,  in  the  case  of  adultery,  and  in  the 
production  of  children,  questions  of  interest  aud  utility  do 
undoubtedly  intervene,  we  are  conscious  that  the  general 
progress  turns  upon  a  totally  difierent  order  of  ideas.  The 
feehng  of  all  men  and  the  language  of  all  nations,  the 
sentiment  which  though  often  weakened  is  never  wholly 
effaced,  that  this  appetite,  even  in  its  most  legitimate 
gratihcation,  is  a  thing  to  be  veiled  and  withdrawn  from 
sight,  aU  that  is  known  nnder  the  names  of  decency  and 
indecency,  concur  in  proving  that  we  have  an  innate, 
intuitive,  instinctive  perception  that  there  is  something 


•  'Est  enim  senBuolitns  qujedam  via  aniraee  inferior. 
tmate  est  superior.'— Peter  Lombard,  SetU,  ii.  24, 
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degrading  in  the  sensual  part  of  our  natai'e,  sometliing  to 
which  a  feehng  of  shame  is  naturally  attached,  some- 
thing that  jars  with  our  conception  of  perfect  purity, 
something  we  conld  not  with  any  propriety  ascribe  to  an 
all-holy  being.  No  one  was  ever  altogether  destitute  of 
this  perception,  and  notliing  but  the  most  inveterate 
passion  for  system  could  induce  men  to  resolve  it  into  a 
mere  calculation  of  interests.  It  is  this  feeling  or  instinct 
which  Hes  at  the  root  of  the  whole  movement  I  have 
described,  and  it  is  this  too  that  produced  that  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  perfect  continence  which  the  Catholic 
church  has  so  warmly  encouraged,  but  which  may  be 
traced  through  the  most  distant  ages,  and  tlio  most  various 
creeds.  We  find  it  among  the  Nazarenes  and  Essenes 
of  Judiea,  among  tlie  priests  of  Egypt  and  India,  in  the 
monasteries  of  Tartary,  and  in  the  histories  of  miraculous 
virgins  that  are  so  numerous  in  the  mytholo^es  of  Asia. 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  Chinese  legend  that  tells  how 
when  tliere  were  but  one  man  and  one  woman  upon  earth, 
the  woman  refused  to  sacrifice  her  virginity  even  with  a 
view  to  the  peophng  of  the  globe,  and  the  gods  honouring 
her  purity  granted  that  she  should  conceive  beneath  the 
gaze  of  her  lover's  eyes,  and  a  virgin-mother  became  the 
parent  of  humanity.-'  In  the  midst  of  the  sensuality 
of  ancient  Greece,  chastity  was  the  pre-eminent  attribute 
of  sanctity  ascribed  to  Athene  and  Artemis.  'Chaste 
daughter  of  Zeus,'  prayed  the  suppliants  in  .ffischylus, 
'  thon  whose  calm  eye  is  never  troubled,  look  down  upon 
us !  Virgin,  defend  the  virgins.'  The  Parthenon,  or  virgin's 
temple,  was  the  noblest  religious  edifice  of  Athens.     Ce- 


'  Helv^tius,  Be  VSeprit,  discours  iv.  See,  too.  Dr.  Draper's  extremely 
remarkable  Sidoi-y  of  h(tdieaiu(4  Smlopmmt  in  Europe  (New  York,  ISWJ, 
pp.  48, 53. 
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libacy  "was  an  essential  condition  in  a  few  of  the  orders 
of  priests,  and  in  several  orders  of  priestesses.  Plato 
based  his  moral  system  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
bodily  or  sensual,  and  the  spiritual  or  rational  part  of 
our  nature,  the  first  being  the  sign  of  our  degradation, 
and  the  second  of  our  dignity.  The  whole  school  of 
Pythagoras  made  cliastity  one  of  its  leading  virtues,  and 
even  laboured  for  the  creation  of  a  monastic  system. 
The  conception  of  the  celestitd  Aphrodite,  the  uniter  of 
souls,  unsuUied  by  the  taint  of  matter,  Hngered  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  earthly  Aphrodite  or  patroness 
of  sensuality,  and  if  tliere  was  a  time  when  the  sailptors 
sought  to  pander  to  the  excesses  of  passion  there  was 
another  in  which  all  their  art  was  displayed  in  refining 
and  idealising  it.  Strabo  mentions  the  existence  in  Thrace 
of  societies  of  men  aspiring  to  perfection  by  celibacy  and 
.  austere  lives.  Plutarch  applauds  certain  philosophers  who 
vowed  to  abstain  for  a  year  from  wine  and  women  in 
order  '  to  honour  God  by  their  continence.'  ^  In  Eome  the 
religious  reverence  was  concentrated  more  especially  iipon 
married  life.  The  great  prominence  accorded  to  the 
Penates  was  the  religious  sanction  of  domesticity.  So 
too,  at  first,  was  the  worship  so  popular  among  the  Eoman 
women  of  the  Bona  Dca — the  ideal  wife  who  according 
to  the  legend  had,  when  on  earth,  never  looked  in  the 
face  or  known  the  name  of  any  man  but  her  husband.^ 
'  Por  altar  and  hearth '  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Eoman 
soldier.  But  above  all  this  we  find  the  traces  of  a  higher 
ideal     We  find  it  in  the  intense  sanctity  attributed  to  the 

'  PlutMcli,  Be  CoUbmuta  Ira. 

*  Lactantius,  Biv.  hist.  i.  22.  The  mj'steries  of  the  Bona  Dca  became, 
however,  after  a  time  the  oocasioo  of  gi'eat  disoi'ders.  See  Jiiyenal,  SaL  vi. 
M.  Magnin  has  exambed  the  nature  of  these  rites  (Originee  Su  ThiiUre, 
pj.  257-259). 
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vestal  virgins  whose  continence  was  guarded  by  such 
fearful  penalties,  and  supposed  to  be  so  closely  linked 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  whose  prayer  was  be- 
Ueved  to  possess  a  miraculous  power,  and  who  were  per- 
mitted to  drive  through  the  streets  of  liome  at  a  time 
when  that  privilege  was  refused  even  to  tlie  Empress.^ 
We  find  it  in  the  legend  of  Claudia,  who,  when  the  ship 
bearing  the  image  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  had  been 
stranded  in  the  Tiber,  attached  her  girdle  to  its  prow, 
and  vindicated  her  challenged  chastity  by  drawing  with 
her  virgin  hand,  the  ponderous  mass  whicli  strong  men 
had  sought  in  vain  to  move.  We  find  it  in  the  pro- 
phetic gift  so  often  attributed  to  virgins,^  in  the  law  which 
sheltered  them  from  the  degradation  of  an  execution,^ 
in  the  language  of  Statins,  who  described  marriage  itself 


'  The  histoiy  of  tlia  vestnla,  ■wliieli  forma  one  of  the  most  curious  pages 
in  the  moral  history  of  Rome,  has  been  fully  treated  hy  the  Ahhe  Nadal, 
in  an  extremely  interesting  and  ■well-written  memoir,  read  before  the 
AcadSmie  des  Belles-lettres,  and  republished  in  1725.  It  was  believed 
that  the  prayer  of  a  vestal  could  ajrest  a  fugitive  shve  in  his  flight,  pro- 
vided he  had  not  got  past  (he  city  walla.  Pliny  mentions  this  belief 
as  general  in  his  time.  The  records  of  the  order  contained  many  miracles 
wrought  at  different  times  to  save  the  vestals  or  to  vindicate  their  ([ues- 
tioned  purity,  and  also  one  miracle  which  ia  very  remarkable  as  furnishing 
a  precise  parallel  to  that  of  the  Jew  who  was  struck  dead  for  touching  the 
ark  to  prevent  its  falling. 

"  As  for  example  the  Sibyls  and  Cassandra.  The  same  pwphetic  power 
was  attributed  in  India  to  virgins.— Clem.  Aiesandrin.  Strom,  iii,  7. 

*  This  custom  continued  to  the  worst  period  of  the  empire,  though  it 
was  shamefully  and  characteristically  evaded.  After  the  fall  of  Sejanua 
the  senate  had  no  compunction  in  putting  his  innocent  daughter  to  death, 
hut  their  religious  feelings  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  virgin  falling  be- 
neath the  axe.  So  by  way  of  improving  matters  '  filia  eonstuprata  est  prius 
a  carnifiee,  C[uasi  impium  esset  virginem  in  carcere  peiire.' — Dion  Cassius, 
Iviii.  11.  See  too,  Tatatus,  Atmal.  v.  9.  If  a  vestal  met  a  prisoner  going 
to  esecution  the  prisoner  was  spared,  provided  the  vestal  declared  that  the 
encounter  was  acddental.  On  the  reverence  the  ancients  paid  to  virgins, 
see  Justus  Lipsius,  De  Vesta  et  VedaUbua. 
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as  a  faults  In  Chiistianity  scarcely  any  other  single  cir- 
cumstance lias  contributed  so  much  to  the  attraction  of 
the  faith  as  the  ascription  of  virginity  to  its  female  ideal. 
The  CathoHc  monastic  system,  has  been  so  constructed 
as  to  draw  many  thousands  from  the  sphere  of  active 
duty,  its  iiTevocable  vows  have  doubtless  led  to  much 
suffering  and  not  a  little  crime ;  its  opposition  to  the 
normal  development  of  our  mingled  nature  has  often  re- 
sulted ill  impure  imaginations  which  are  pecuhaiiy  fitted 
to  degrade  the  character ;  it  has  excluded  those  who 
enrol  themselves  in  it  from  domestic  affections  and  sym- 
pathies which  have  a  very  high  moral  value  ;  but  in  its 
centra]  conception  that  the  sensual  or  animal  side  of  our 
nature  is  a  low  and  a  degraded  side,  it  reflects,  I  believe, 
with  perfect  fideUty  the  feehngs  of  our  nature.^ 


'  See  hh  picture  of  the  flrst  night  of  marriage  : — 

'Tacitfe  eubit  ille  supremui 
Virginiiotia  amor,  pcimieqiie  modestia  culpse 
Confandit  Tultiifl.    Time  oca  rigantur  honestis 
Jmhnhas.'—Tliehaidos,  lib.  ii.  332-34. 

*  Bees  (which  Vii^  said  hsd  in  tiem  something  of  the  divine  nature) 
were  supposed  by  tlie  ancients  to  be  the  special  emblems  or  models  of  chastity. 
It  was  a  common  belief  that  the  bee  mother  begot  her  young  without  losing 
her  virginity.    Thus  in  a  fragment  ascribed  to  Petronius  we  read, 
'  Sic  sin«  concubitu  testis  apis  excita  ceris, 
Ferret,  et  audaci  milite  eastra  replet' 

Peti'on.  De  Vm-ia  Animalium  Generative. 
So  too  Virgil  :— 

'  Quod  neque  concubitu  indulgent  iiee  corpora  segnes 
In  Venerem  aolvunt  aiit  fcetua  nixibus  edunt.' —  Gew{/.  iv.  108-09. 
Plutarch  says  that  an  unchaste  person  cannot  approach  bees,  for  they  imme- 
diately attack  him  and  corer  him  with  stings.    Fire  was  also  regarded  as 
a  type  of  virginity.    Thus  Ovid,  speakiug  of  the  vestals,  sajs  : — 
'  Nataque  de  flamma  corpora  nulla  vides : 
Jure  igitur  rirgo  est,  qats  semina  nulla  reniittit 
Neccapit,  et  roinites  tirginitatis  amat.' 
'  The  Egyptians  believed  that  there  are  no  ranles  ajnong  Tultiiies,  and  they 
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To  these  considerations  some  others  of  a  different  nature 
may- be  added.  It  is  not  true  that  soiTie  ancient  nations 
regarded  polygamy  as  good  in  the  same  sense  as  others 
regarded  chastity.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
deeming  a  state  permissible  and  proposing  it  as  a  condi- 
tion of  sanctity.  If  Mahommedans  people  paradise  with 
images  of  sensuality,  it  is  not  because  these  form  their 
ideal  of  holiness.  It  is  because  they  regard  earth  as  the 
sphere  of  virtue,  heaven  as  that  of  simple  enjoyment.  If 
some  pagan  nations  deified  sensuality,  this  was  simply 
because  the  deification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  of  which 
the  prolific  ener^  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Is 
among  the  earliest  forms  of  religion,  and  long  precedes 
the  identification  of  the  Deity  with  a  moral  ideal.'  If 
there  have  been  nations  who  attaclied  a  certain  stigma  to 
virginity,  this  has  not  been  because  they  esteemed  sen- 
suality intrinsically  holier  than  chastity ;  but  because  a 
scanty,  warlike  people  whose  position  in!  the  world  depends 
chiefly  on  the  number  of  its  warriors,  will  naturally  make 
it  its  main  object  to  encourage  population.  Tliis  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  ancient  Jews,  who  always  re- 
garded extreme  populousness  as  indissolubly  connected 
with  national  prosperity,  whose  religion  was  essentially 
patriotic,  and  among  whom  the  possibility  of  becoming  an 
ancestor  of  the  Messiah  had  imparted  a  peculiar  dignity 
to  childbu-th.  Yet  even  among  the  Jews  the  Essenes  re- 
garded virginity  as  the  ideal  of  sanctity. 

accordmglj  made  that  liird  an  emblem  of  naturs.' — Amiiiinniis  Mai'cellinus, 
KTii.  4. 

'  'La  diviniM  gtant  eonsiilA'^e  comme  lenfertnant  en  elle  toutes  les 
qualiWs,  toutes  lea  forces  intellectuelles  et  morales  de  rhomme,  cliacune  de 
ees  forces  ou  de  ces  qualites,  conjue  sepai'^ment,  B'ofTriut  comme  iin  fltre 
dmn.  ,  ,  .  Delaauasiles  contradictiojia  lesplus  choquantesdanB  lea  notions 
que  les  aiiciens  avnient  des  attribnts  diviaa.' — jMaiiry;  Sial.  des  Reunions  de 
la  Gtice  anliqiw,  tome  i,  pp.  678-579. 
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The  reader  will  now  le  in  a  position  to  perceive  tlie 
utter  futility  of  the  objections  which  from  the  time  of 
Locke  have  been  continually  brought  against  the  theory 
of  natural  moral  perceptions,  upon  the  ground  that  some 
actions. which  were  admitted  as  lawful  in  one  age,  have 
been  regarded  as  immoral  in  another.    All  these  become 
absolutely  worthless  when  it  is  perceived  that  in  every 
age  Tu-tue  has  consisted  of  the  cultivation  of  the  same 
feelings,  though  the  standards  of  excellence  attained  have 
been  different.     The  terms  higher  and  lower,  nobler  or 
■    less  noble,  purer  or  less  pure,  represent  moral  facts  with 
much  greater  fidehty  than  the  terms  right  or  wrong, 
or  virtue  or  vice.    There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which 
moral  distinctions  are  absolute  and  immutable.     There  is 
another  sense  in  which  they  are  altogether  relative  and 
transient.     There  are  some  acts  which  are  so  manifestly 
and  grossly  opposed  to  our  moral  feelings,  that  they  are 
regarded  as  wrong  in  the  very  earhest  stages  of  tlie 
cultivation  of  these  feehngs.     There  are  distinctions,  such 
as  that  between  truth  and  falsehood,  which  from  their 
nature  assume  at  once  a  sharpness  of  definition  that 
separates  them  from  mere  virtues  of  degree,  though  even 
in  these  cases  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  amount 
of  scrupulosity  that  is  in  different  periods  required.    But 
apart^  from  positive  commands,  the  sole  external  rule 
enabling  men  to  designate  acts,  not  simply  as  better  or 
worse,  but  as  positively  right  or  wrong,  is,  I  conceive, 
the  standard  of  society ;  not  an  arbitrary  standard  hie 
that  which  Mandeville  imagined,  but  the  level  which 
society  has  attamed  in  the  cultivation  of  what  our  mo- 
ral faculty  tells  us  is  the  higher  or  virtuous  part  of  our 
nature.    He  who  fills  below  this  is  obstructing  the  ten- 
dency which  is  the  essence  of  virtue.     He  who  merely 
attains  this,  may  not  be  justifled  in  his  own  conscience, 
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or  ill  Other  words,  "by  tlie  standard  of  His  own  moral 
development,  but  as  far  as  any  external  rule  is  concerned, 
he  has  done  his  duty.  Ho  who  rises  above  this  has 
entered  into  the  region  of  things  which  it  is  virtuous  to 
do,  but  not  vicious  to  neglect — a  region  known  among 
Catholic  theologians  by  the  name  of  '  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion,' No  discussions,  I  conceive,  can  be  more  idle  than 
whether  slavery,  or  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  in  war,  or 
gladiatorial  shows  or  polygamy  are  essentially  wrong. 
They  may  be  wrong  now — they  were  not  so  once — and 
when  an  ancient  countenanced  by  his  example  one  or 
other  of  these,  he  was  not  committing  a  crime.  The  un- 
changeable proposition  for  which  we  contend  is  this — that 
benevolence  is  always  a  virtuous  disposition — that  the 
sensual  part  of  our  nature  is  always  the  lower  part. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  very  difficult  problem  natu- 
rally arises.  Admitting  that  our  moral  nature  is  superior 
to  our  intellectual  or  physical  nature,  admitting,  too,  that 
by  the  constitution  of  our  being  we  perceive  ourselves  to 
be  under  an  obligation  to  develope  our  nature  to  its  perfec- 
tion, establishing  the  supreme  ascendency  of  moral  motives, 
the  question  still  remains  whether  the  disparity  between 
the  different  parts  of  our  being  is  such  that  no  material 
or  intehectual  advantage,  however  great,  may  be  rightly 
purchased  by  any  sacrifice  of  oiu:  moral  nature,  how- 
ever small.  This  is  the  great  question  of  cE^uistry,  the 
question  which  divines  express  by  asking  whether  the  end 
ever  justifies  the  means;  and  on  this  subject  there  exists 
among  theologians  a  doctrine  which  is  absolutely  imre- 
alised,  which  no  one  ever  dreams  of  applying  to  actual 
fe,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that  though  pro- 
pounded with  the  best  intentions,  it  would,  if  acted  upon, 
be  iitterly  incompatible  with  the  very  rudiments  of  civili- 
sation.    It  is  said  that  an  undoubted  sin,  even  the  most 
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trivial,  is  a  tiling  in  its  essence  and  in  its  consequences  so 
unspeakably  dreadful,  that  no  conceivable  material  or  in- 
tellectual advantage  can  counterbalance  it ;  that  rather 
than  it  should  be  committed,  it  would  be  better  that  any 
amount  of  calamity  which  did  not  bring  with  it  sin  should 
be  endured,  even  that  the  whole  human  race  should 
perish  in  agonies.^  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  supreme  object  of  humanity  should  be  sinlessness,  and 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  means  to  this  end  is  the 
absolute  suppression  of  the  desires.  To  expand  the  circle 
of  wants  is  necessarily  to  multiply  temptations,  and  there- 
fore to  increase  the  number  of  sins.  It  may  indeed 
elevate  the  moral  standard,  for  a  torpid  sinlessness  is  not 
a  high  moral  condition';  but  if  every  sin  be  what  these 
theologians  assert,  if  it  be  a  thing  deserving  eternal  agony, 
and  so  inconceivably  frightful  that  the  ruin  of  a  world  is 
a  less  evil  than  its  commission,  even  moral  advantages  are 
utterly  incommensurate  with  it.  No  heightening  of  the 
moral  tone,  no  depth  or  ecstasy  of  devotion,  can  for  a 
moment  be  placed  in  the  balance.  The  consequences  of 
tliis  doctrme,  if  applied  to  actual  life,  would  be  so  extra- 
vagant, that  their  simple  statement  is  a  refutation.  A  sove- 
reign, when  calculating  the  consequences  of  a  war,  should 
reflect  that  a  single  sin  occasioned  by  that  war,  a  single 
blasphemy  of  a  wounded  soldier,  the  robbery  of  a  single 
hencoop,  the  violation  of  the  purity  of  a  single  woman,  is 
a  greater  calamity  than  the  ruin  of  the  entire  commerce 
of  his  nation,  the  loss  of  her  most  precious  provinces,  the 

1  '  The  Ciurcli  bolda  that  it  were  better  for  sun  and  moon  to  diop  bam 
heaTen,  for  the  earth  to  fail,  and  for  all  the  many  millions  who  are  upon  it 
to  die  of  starvation  in  eitreraest  t^ony,  so  far  ns  tempDrnl  affliction  goes, 
than  that  one  soul,  I  will  not  sayshould  be  lost,  but  should  commit  one  single 
venial  sin,  should  tell  one  wilful  untratli,  though  it  havnicd  no  one,  or 
Bteal  one  poor  farthing  without  excuse.'— Newman's  Anglkatt  BiJiouUiei, 
p.  190. 
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destruction  of  all  her  power.  Ho  must  believe  that  the 
evil  of  the  increase  of  unchastitj,  which  invariably  results 
from  the  formation  of  an  army,  is  an  immeasurably  greater 
calamity  than  any  material  or  pohtical  disasters  that  army 
can  possibly  aveit.  He  must  behove  that  the  most  fear- 
ful plague  or  famine  that  desolates  his  land  should  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  if  it  had  but  the 
feeblest  and  most  transient  influence  in  repressing  vice. 
He  must  believe  tliat  if  the  agglomeration  of  his  people 
in  great  cities  adds  but  one  to  the  number  of  fheir  sins, 
no  possible  intellectual  or  material  advantages  can  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  cities  being  a  fearful  calamity. 
According  to  this  principle,  every  elaboration  of  life, 
every  amusement  that  brings  multitudes  together,  almost 
every  art,  every  accession  of  wealth  that  .awakens  or 
stimulates  desires,  is  an  evil,  for  all  these  become  the 
sources  of  some  sins,  and  their  advantages  are  for  the 
most  part  purely  terrestrial.  The  entire  structure  of 
civilisation  is  founded  upon  the  belief  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  cultivate  intellectual  and  material  capacities,  even 
at  the  cost  of  certain  moral  evils  ■which  we  are  often 
able  accurately  to  foresee.^  The  time  will  doubtless  come 
when  the  man  who  lays  the  foundation-stone  of  a  manu- 
facture will  be  able  to  predict  with  assurance  in  what 
proportion  the  drunkenness  and  the  unchastity  of  his  city 
will  be  increased  by  his  enterprise.  Yet  he  wHl  still 
pui-sue  that  enterprise,  and  mankind  will  still  pronounce 
it  to  be  good. 

The  theological  doctrine  on  the  subject,  considered  in 
its  full  stringency,  though  professed  by  many,  is,  as  I 

'  There  is  a  remarlrablo  disseriation  ontliis  subject,  called  'The  Limitations 
of  Morality,'  in  n  very  iagenioua  and  suj^jestiye  little  work  of  the  Benth- 
amite school,  called  Essays  lii/  a  Banister  (repiiated  from  the  Satwdaij 
Sevieto), 
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have  said,  realised  and  consistently  acted  on  by  no  one  ; 
but  the  practical  judgments  of  mankind  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  superiority  of  moral  over  all  other  interests 
vary  greatly,  and  this  variation  supplies  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  intuitive  moralists.  The  nearest 
practical  approach  to  the  theological  estimate  of  a  sin  may 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascetics.  Their  whole  system 
rests  upon  the  belief  that  it  is  a  thing  so  transcendmgly 
dreadful  as  to  bear  no  proportion  or  appreciable  relation  to 
any  earthly  interests.  Starting  from  this  behef,  the  ascetic 
makes  it  the  exclusive  object  of  his  life  to  avoid  sinning. 
He  accordingly  abstains  from  all  the  active  business  of 
society,  relinquishes  all  worldly  aims  and  ambitions,  dulls 
by  continued  discipline  his  natural  desires,  and  endeavours 
to  pass  a  life  of  complete  absorption  in  religious  exercises. 
And  in  all  this  his  conduct  is  reasonable  and  consistent. 
The  natural  course  of  every  man  who  adopts  this  esti- 
mate of  the  enormity  of  sin  is  at  every  cost  to  avoid  all 
external  influences  that  can  prove  temptations,  and  to 
attenuate  as  far  as  possible  his  own  appetites  and  emo- 
tions. It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  exaggerations  of 
theologians  paralyse  oar  moral  being.  Por  the  dimi- 
nution of  sins,  however  impoi-tant,  is  but  one  part  of 
moral  progress.  Whenever  it  is  forced  into  a  dispropor- 
Goned  prominence,  we  find  tame,  languid,  and  mutilated 
natures,  destitute  of  aU  fire  and  energy,  and  this  tendency 
has  been  still  further  aggravated  by  the  extreme  promi- 
nence usually  given  to  the  virtue  of  gentleness,  which 
may  indeed  be  attained  by  men  of  strong  natures  and 
vehement  emotions,  but  is  evidently  more  congenial  to  a 
somewhat  feeble  and  passionless  character. 

Ascetic  practices  are  manifestly  and  rapidly  disappe'aring, 
and  tlieir  dechne  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  evanescence  of 
the  moral  notions  of  which  they  were  the  expression,  but 
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in  many  existing  questions  relating  to  the  same  matter, 
we  find  perplexing  diversity  of  judgment.  ^Ye  find  it 
in  the  contrast  between  the  system  of  education  usually 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  which  has  for  its 
pre-eminent  object  to  prevent  sins,  and  for  its  means  a 
constant  and  minute  supervision,  and  the  English  system 
of  public  schools,  which  is  certainly  not  the  most  fitted  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  sin,  or  to  foster  any  very 
delicate  scrupulosity  of  feeling ;  but  is  iQtended,  and  popu- 
larly supposed  to  secure,  the  healthy  expansion  of  every 
variety  of  capacity.^  We  find  it  in  the  widely  different 
attitudes  which  good  men  in  different  periods  have 
adopted  towards  religious  opinions,  which  they  beheve 
to  be  false;  some  like  the  reformers  refusing  to  parti- 
cipate in  any  superstitious  service,  or  to  withhold  on  any 
occasion,  or  at  any  cost,  their  protest  against  what  they 
regarded  as  a  lie,  otliers,  like  most  ancient,  and  some 
modern  philosophers  and  politicians,  combining  the  most 
absolute  personal  incredulity,  with  an  assiduous  observance 
of  superstitious  rites,  and  strongly  censuring  those  who 
disturbed  delusions  which'  are  useful  or  consolatory  to 
the  people,  while  a  third  class  silently,  but  without  pro- 
test, withdraw  themselves  from  the  observauces,  and 
desire  that  their  opinions  should  have  a  free  expression 
in  Kterature  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  discom-age  all  prose- 
lytising efforts  to  force  them  rudely  on  unprepared  minds. 
We  find  it  in  the  frequent  conflicts  between  the  political 
economist  and  the  Catholic  priest  on  the  subject  of  early 
marriages,  the  former  opposing  them  on  the  ground  that 

'  There  is  atill  in  existence  one  example  of  a  government  making  it  a 
main  object  to  prevent  sin— that  of  the  priests  at  Eome— and  no  oae  1 
think,  who  compares  Eome  with  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy  can  (Ques- 
tion ite  superiority  in,  at  least,  some  forms  of  virtue.  But  the  veiy  system 
of  '  paternal  government,'  which  diminishes  the  number  of  glaring  sins 
Mushes  the  whole  political  and  intellectual  development  of  tlie  people.        ' 
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it  is  an  essential  condition  of  material  ivell-being  tliat  the 
standard  of  comfort  shonld  not  be  depressed,  tlie  latter 
advocating  them  on  the  ground  that  the  postponement 
of  marriages,  through  prudential  motives,  by  any  large 
body  of  men,  is  the  fertile  mother  of  sin.    We  find  it 
most  conspicuously  in  the  marked  diversities  of  tolerance 
manifested  in  different  communities  towards  amusements 
which  may  in  themselves  be  perfectly  innocent,  but  whicli 
prove  the  sources  or  the  occasions  of  vice.    The  Scotch 
puritans   probably  represent  one  extreme,  the  Parisian 
society  of  the  empire  the  other,  while  the  position  of 
average  Englislmien  is  perhaps  equidistant  between  them 
Tet  this  difference,  great  as  it  is,  is  a  difference  not  of 
prmcjple,  but  of  degree.     Fo  puritan  seriously  desires 
to  suppress  every  clan  gathering,  eveiy  highland  game 
which  may  have  occasioned  an  isolated  fit  of  drunken- 
ness, though  he  may  be  unable  to  show  that  it  has  per- 
vented  any  sin  that  would  otherwise  have  been  com- 
mitted.   So  Frenchman  will  question  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  demoralisation  which  should  not  be 
tolerated,  however  great  the  enjoyment  that  accompanies 
It.    Yet  the  one  dwelb  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
moral,  the  other  upon  the  attractive,  nature  of  a  spectacle. 
Between  these  there  are  numerotis  gradations,  which  are 
shown  in  frequent  disputes  about  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  racecourse,  the  ball.  Hie  theatre,  and  the  concert 
Where  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  By 
what  rule  can  the  point  be  detennined  at  which  an  amuse- 
ment becomes  vitiated  by  the  evil  of  its  consequences  ? 

To  these  questions  the  intuitive  moralist  is  obliged 
to  answer,  that  such  a  line  cannot  be  drawn,  that 
such  a  rule  does  not  exist.  The  colours  of  our  moral 
nature  are  rarely  separated  by  the  sharp  lines  of  our 
vocabulaiy.    They  fade  and  blend  into  ono  another  so 
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imperceptibly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  a  precise  point 
of  transition.  The  end  of  man  is  the  full  development 
of  his  being  in  that  symmetry  and  proportion  "which 
nature  has  assigned  it,  and  such  a  development  implies 
that  the  supreme,  the  predominant  motive  of  his  life, 
should  be  moral.  If  in  any  society  or  individual  this  as- 
cendency does  not  exist,  that  society  or  that  individual 
is  in  a  diseased  and  abnormal  condition.  But  tlie 
superiority  of  the  moral  part  of  our  nature,  though  un- 
questionable, is  indefinite  not  infinite,  and  the  prevailing 
standard  is  not  at  all  times  the  same.  The  moralist  can 
only  lay  down  general  principles.  Individual  feeling  or  the 
general  sentiment  of  society  must  draw  the  application. 
The  vagueness  that  on  such  questions  confessedly  hangs 
over  the  intuitive  theoiy,  has  always  been  insisted  upon 
by  members  of  the  opposite  school,  who  '  in  the  greatest 
happiness  principle '  claim  to  possess  a  definite  formulary, 
enabling  them  to  draw  boldly  the  frontier  hne  between 
the  lawful  and  the  ilHeit,  and  to  remove  moral  disputes 
from  the  domain  of  feeling' to  that  of  demonstration.  But 
this  claim,  which  forms  the  great  attraction  of  the  uti- 
litarian school,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  grossest 
of  impostures.  We  compare  with  accuracy  and  confi- 
dence the  vahte  of  the  most  various  material  commodi- 
ties, for  we  mean  by  this  term,  eschangeable  value,  and 
we  have  a  common  measure  of  exchange.  But  wo  seek 
in  vain  for  such  a  measure  enabling  us  to  compare  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  utihty  or  happiness.  Thus,  to  take  a 
very  familiar  example,  the  question  may  be  proposed, 
whether  excureion  trains  from  a  country  district  to  a 
seaport  town  produce  more  good  than  evil,  whether  a 
man  governed  by  moral  principles  should  encourage  or 
oppose  them.  They  give  innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment 
to  many  thousands,  they  enlarge  in   some   degree  the 
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range  of  their  ideas,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  prevent 
any  sin  that  would  otherwise  have  been  committed,  they 
give  rise  to  many  cjises  of  drunkenness,  each  of  which, 
according  to  the  theological  doctrine  we  have  reviewed, 
should  be  deemed  a  more  dreadful  calamity  tlian   the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  a  visitation   of  the   cholera, 
but  which  have  not  usually  any  lasting  terrestrial  effects  ; 
they  also  often  produce  a  measure,  and  often  no  small 
measure,  of  more  serious  vice,  and  it  is  probable  that 
hundreds    of  women  may  trace  their  first  fall  to   the 
excursion  train.     We  have  here  a  number  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  the  first  being  intellectual  and  physical, 
and  the  second  moral.     Nearly  all  moralists   would  ac- 
knowledge that  a  few  instances  of  immorality  would  not 
prevent  the  excursion  train  being,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
thing.     All  would  acknowledge  that  very  numerous  in- 
stances would  more  tJian  counterbalance  its  advantages. 
Tlie  intuitive  moralist  confesses  that  he  is  unable  to  draw 
a  precise  line,  shoiving  where  the  moral  evils  outweigh 
the  physical  benefits.     In  what  possible  respect  the  in- 
troduction of  Benthamite  formularies  improves  the  matter, 
I  am  unable  to  undei-stand.    No  utihtarian  would  reduce 
the  question  to  one  of  simple  majority,  or  would  have 
the  cynicism  to  balance  the  ruin  of  one  woman  by  the 
day's  enjoyment  of  another.     The  impossibihty  of  draw- 
ing, in  such  cases,  a  distinct  line  of  division,  is  no  firgu- 
ment  against  the  intuitive  moralist,  for  that  impossibility 
is  shared  to  the  full  extent  by  his  rival. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  kinds  of  interest  with 
wliich  utilitarian  moralists  are  concerned,  the  private 
interest  which  they  believe  to  be  the  motiveTand  "the 
public  interest  which  they  believe  to  be  the  end,  of  all 
virtue.  With  reference  to  the  fii-st,  the  intuitive  moralist 
denies  that  a  selfish  act  can  be  a  virtuous  or  meritorious 
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one.  If  a  man  when  about  to  commit  a  theft,  became 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  policeman,  and 
through  fear  of  arrest  and  punishment  were  to  abstain  from 
the  act  he  would  otherwise  have  committed,  this  absti- 
nence would  not  appear  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  possess 
any  moral  value,  and  If  he  were  determined  partly  by 
conscientious  motives,  and  partly  by  tear,  the  presence  of 
tlie  latter  element  would,  in  proportion  to  its  strength, 
detract  from  his  merit.  But  although  selfish  considera- 
tions are  distinctly  opposed  to  virtuous  ones,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  imagine  they  can  never  ultimately  have  a 
purely  moral  influence.  In  the  first  place,  a  well-ordered 
system  of  threats  and  punishments  marks  out  the  path  of 
virtue  with  a  distinctness  of  definition  it  could  scarcely 
have  otherwise  attamed.  In  the  nest  place,  it  often 
happens  that  when  the  mind  is  swayed  by  a  conflict  of 
motives,  the  expectation  of  reward  or  punishment  will  so 
reinforce  or  support  the  virtuous  motives,  as  to  secure 
their  victory,  and  as  every  triumph  of  these  motives  in- 
creases their  strength  and  weakens  the  opposing  prin- 
ciples, a  step  will  thus  liave  been  made  towards  moral 
pesfectioa,  which  will  render  more  probable  the  future 
triumph  of  unassisted  virtue. 

With  reference  to  the  interests  of  society,  there  are 
two  distinct  assertions  to  be  made.  The  first  is,  that 
although  the  pursuit  of  pubhc  interest  is  imdoubtedly  one 
form  of  virtue,  it  does  not  mclude  all  virtue,  or  in  other 
words,  that  there  are  forms  of  virtue  which,  even  if 
beneficial  to  mankind,  do  not  become  virtuous  on  that 
account,  but  have  an  intrinsic  excellence  which  is  not 
proportioned  to  or  dependent  on  their  utility.  The  second 
is,  that  there  may  occasionally  aiise  considerations  of 
extreme  and  overwhelming  utility,  that  may  justify  a 
sacrifice  of  these  virtues.    This  sacrifice  may  be  made  in 
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various  ways,  as  when  a  mau  undertakes  an  enterprise 
which  is  in  itself  perfectly  innocent,  but  which  in  addi. 
tion  to  its  great  material  advantages  will,  as  he  well 
knows,  produce  a  certain  measure  of  crime,  or  when 
abstaining  from  a  protest  he  tacitly  countenances  behefs 
which  he  considers  untrue,  because  he  regards  them  as 
transcendently  useful ;  or  again,  when,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  under  circumstances  of  great  urgency,  he  utters 
a  direct  falsehood,  as,  for  example,  when  by  such  means 
alone  he  could  save  the  life  of  an  innocent  man.'  But 
the  fact,  that  ia  these  cases,  considerations  of  extreme 
utility  are  suffered  to  override  considerations  of  mora- 
hty,  is  in  no  degree  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  that  the 
latter  differ  in  kind  from  the  fonner,  that  they  are  of  a 
higher  nature,  and  that  they  may  supply  adequate  and 
legitimate  motives  of  action  not  only  distinct  from,  but 
even  in  opposition  to  utiKty.  Gold  and  silver  are  different 
metals.  Gold  is  more  valuable  than  silver ;  yet  a  very 
small  quantity  of  gold  may  be  advantageously  exchanged 
for  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver. 

The  last  class  of  objections  to  the  theory  of  natural 
moral  perceptions  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  notice, 
arises  from  a  very  mischievous  equivocation  in  the  word' 
natural.^    The  term  natural  man  is  sometimes  regarded 

1  Tlie  following  passage,  though  rather  vague  and  rhetorical,  !a  not  wuim- 
prome.-  'On,,  dit  J«!obi,je  mentirais  comma  De.iemona  moiirante,  {e 
trompeiaie  comme  Oi«3te  quand  il  veut  mouilr  A  la  place  de  Pylade,  j'assas- 
ainoraia  comme  TimoMon,  je  serais  parjure  comma  Epaminoudas  et  Jean  de 
Witt,  je  me  dSterminerds  an  suicide  comme  Caton,  ie  sei^ia  sacriM^ 
comma  David ;  car  j'ai  1.  certitodo  en  moi-mSme  qu'on  parfonuanl  it  c°es 
fanlcs  .unmil  la  lelli.  I'hommo  eierc.  le  droit  soiweiaia  qnehmaiestS 
de  son  Stre  Ini  conleie;  il  appose  h  scean  de  sa  divine  anture  aur  la  grace 
qiul  accords. '-Bardiou  de  Penhoen,  HM.  de  la  Fhiloa.  aUtmrnide,  tome  i 
p.  293. 

'  This  oqulTocalion  s.enm  lo  me  to  lie  at  the  root  of  Iho  femous  di.- 
pnte  whethei-  man  is  by  nature  a  social  being,  or  whether  as  Ilohhea 
avened,  the  state  of  natm^  is  a  state  of  wai'.    Few  prsons  who  bave 
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as  synonymous  with  man  in  his  primitive  or  barbarous 
condition,  and  sometimes  as  expressing  all  in  a  civilised 
man  that  is  due  to  nature  as  distinguished  from  artificial 
habits  or  acquirements.  This  equivocation  is  especially 
dangerous,  because  it  implies  one  of  the  most  extravagant 
excesses  to  which  the  sensational  philosophy  could  be 
pushed ;  the  notion  that  the  difference  between  a  savage 
and  a  civilised  man  is  simply  a  difference  of  acquisition, 
and  not  at  all  a  difference  of  development.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  notion,  those  who  deny  original  moral 
distinctions  have  ransacked  the  accounts  of  travellers  for 
examples  of  savages  who  appeared  destitute  of  moral 
sentiments,  and  have  adduced  them  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  their  position.  Il^ow  it  is  I  think  abundantly  evident 
that  these  narratives  are  usually  exceedingly  untrust- 
worthy. They  have  been  in  most  cases  collected  by  un- 
critical and  unphilosophical  travellers,  who  knew  little 
of  the  language  and  still  less  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
people  they  described,  whose  means  of  information  were 
acquired  in  simply  traversing  the  country,  who  were 
more  strack  by  moral  paradox  than  by  unostentatious 
virtue,  who  were  proverbially  addicted  to  embellishing 
and  exaggerating  the  singidarities  they  witnessed,  and 
who  very  rarely  investigated  their  origin.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  tlie  Prench  moralists  of  the  last 
century,  who  insisted  most  strongly  on  tliis  species  of 
evidence,  were  also  the  dupes  of  one  of  tlie  most  curious 
delusions  in  the  whole  compass  of  hteiaiy  history.  Those 
unflinchmg  sceptics  who  claimed  to  be  the  true  disciples  of 
the  apostle  who  believed  nothing  that  he  had  not  touched, 

observed  the  recent  light  tLrown  on  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  -will  ques- 
tion that  it  was  that  of  sarage  life,  and  fewei-  atill  will  question  that  this  is 
a  state  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  thiuii,  equally  certain  that  man 
necessarily  becomes  a  oodal  heing  in  exact  proportion  to  the  development 
of  tlio  capfcities  of  his  nature. 
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and  whose  relentless  criticism  played  with  "vvitliering  ef- 
fect on  all  tlie  holiest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  on  all 
the  tenets  of  traditional  creeds,  had  discovered  one  happy 
land  where  the  ideal  had  ceased  to  be  a  dream.  They 
could  point  to  one  people  whose  pure  and  rational 
morality,  purged  from  all  the  clouds  of  bigotry  and 
entliusiasm,  shone  with  an  almost  dazzling  splendour 
above  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  Europe.  Voltaire 
forgot  to  gibe,  and  Helvetius  kindled  into  enthusiasnij 
when  CMna  and  the  Chinese  rose  before  their  minds, 
and  to  this  semi-barbarous  nation  they  habitually  attri- 
buted maxims  of  conduct  that  neither  Eoman  nor  Chris- 
tian virtue  had  ever  realised. 

But  putting  aside  these  considerations,  and  assuming 
the  fidelity  of  the  pictures  of  savage  life  upon  which  these 
writers  rely,  they  fad  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they 
are  adduced.  The  moralists  I  am  defending,  assert  that 
we  possess  a  natural  power  of  distingnishing  between  the 
higher  and  lower  parts  of  oar  natm-e.  But  the  eye  of 
the  mind  like  the  eye  of  tlie  body  may  be  closed.  Moral 
and  rational  faculties  maybe  alike  dormant,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  so  if  men  are  wholly  innnersed  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  senses.  Man  is  like  a  plant,  which  requires 
a  favourable  soil  for  the  full  expansion  of  its  natural 
oi  mnite  poi\cr5^     Yet  th    e  po-nei    b  th  ration;d  and 

TL    d  ti    f       b  tw  t    f    ult  1    d  by      p    lence  and 

td  dpltfj  and  th         1    y  b  t       u  the  es- 

p  f  tl     f  d  th  t     f  til    b  d  into  tl.   fl  w     hea  been  very 

h  PI  h  t  t  d  1  y  R  a  iO  the  Act  Pw  ■mj  h  iiL  p.  4.) 
Professor  Sedgwick,  critKasing  Lode's  notaon.  of  the  soul  being  oiigiBally 
like  &  sheet  of  wliite  paper,  very  beautifully  saya :  '  Nalted  mnn  comes  from 
bis  motier'e  ■womb,  endowed  witb  limbs  and  senses  indeed  well  fitted  to 
the  material  worid,  yet  powerless  from  want  of  usa ;  and  as  for  knowledge, 
his  soul  is  one  unTaried  blanlt;  yet  has  this  blank  been  nlready  touched  by 
a  celestial  hand,  and  when  plunged  in  the  colours  ■which  surround  it,  it 
takes  not  its  tinge  from,  accident  but  design,  and  comes  forth  coTeied  ■wifii  a 
glorious  pattern.'     (0»  ths  Studies  of  the  Viiiutrsity,  p.  54.)     Leibnitz  says, 
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moral  are  there,  and  when  quickened  into  action,  each 
will  discharge  its  appointed  functions.  If  it  coidd  be 
proved  that  there  are  savages  who  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  tiie  progressive  energy  which  distinguishes  reason 
from  instmct  and  of  the  moral  aspiration  which  consti- 
tutes virtue,  this  woidd  not  prove  that  rational  or  moral 
faculties  form  no  part  of  their  nature.  If  you  could 
show  that  there  is  a  stage  of  barbarism  in  which  man 
knows,  feels  and  does  notliing  that  might  not  be  kno^vn, 
felt  and  done  by  an  ape,  you  would  not  have  reduced 
him  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  There  would  still  be  this 
broad  distinction  between  them.  The  one  possesses  a 
capacity  for  development,  which  the  other  does  not 
possess.  Under  favourable  circumstances  the  savage  will 
become  a  reasoning,  progressive,  and  moral  man.  Under 
no  circumstances  can  a  similar  transformation  be  effected 
in  the  ape.  It  may  be  as  difficult  to  detect  the  oakleaf 
in  the  acorn  as  in  the  stone.  Yet  the  acorn  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  oak.  The  stone  will  always  continue  to  be 
a  stone, -^ 

'L'esprit  n'est  point  line  taT)Ie  Tase.  II  est  tont  pkin  de  caraeteras  que  la 
eensalion  ne  pe«t  que  dScouvrir  et  iiiettre  en  luniiere  au  lieu  de  lea  y  im- 
primer.  Je  me  suis  sen*i  de  la  comparaison  d'une  pierre  de  marbre  qui  a 
dea  veines  plutflt  que  d'une  pierre  de  marbre  tont  unie.  .  .  .  S'il  y  avwt 
dans  la  pierre  dea  veinea  qui  marqiiassent  la  figure  d'Herciile  prgfiSrablement 
&  d'autrea  figures,  ....  Herciile  j  aerait  comme  inni?  en  quelque  fn?on, 
quoiqu'il  falliit  du  travail  pour  ddcouvrir  cea  yeines.'— Oi'iijae  de  FMsai  aw 
f  Entendemeiit. 

^  The  argument  against  the  intuitive  moralists  derived  from  aayage  life 
wfts^  employed  at  aorae  lengtli  by  Locke.  Paley  then  adopted  it,  taking 
a  history  of  Twae  ingratitude  related  by  Valerina  Masimiij,  and  asliin^ 
whether  a  sayage  would  view  it  -with  disapprobation  {Mortd  Phil  book  i. 
ch.  6.)  Bugald  Stewaj't  (Active  and  Moral  Poivers,  vol.  i.  pp.  230-231) 
and  other  writers  hare  very  fully  answered  tMs,  but  the  same  objection 
has  been  revived  in  another  form  by  Mr.  Austin,  who  suppoaes  (Leciwes  on, 
Juri^mideitce,  vol.  i.  pp.  82-83)  a  savage  who  firat  meets  a  hunter  naiTying 
a  dead  deer,  Lills  the  hunter  and  steals  the  deer,  and  ia  afteiwarda  himself 
assailed  by  another  hunter  whom  he  kills.  Mr.  Austin  asks  whether 
the  savage  would  perceive  &  moral  diAereuce  between  these  two  acts  of 
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The  foregoing  pages  wiU,  I  trust,  have  exhibited  -with 
sufficient  clearness  the  nature  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  moral  philosophy — the  school  which  proceeds  from  the 
primitive  truth  that  all  men  desire  happiness,  and  en- 
deavours out  of  this  principle  to  evolve  all  ethical  doc- 
trines, and  the  school  which  traces  oiu:  moral  systems 
to  an  intuitive  perception  that  certain  parts  of  our  nature 
are  higher  or  better  than  others.  The  subdivisions  of 
each  system  are,  as  we  have  seen,  very  numerous,  the 
degrees  of  their  approximation  or  divergence  of  their 
subtlety  and  refinement  are  extremely  various  ;  but  yet 
from  the  earliest  days  of  philosophy  some  traces  of  this 
duality  may  be  detected.  The  prominence  of  each  school 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mental  phenomenon  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  predispositions  resulting  from  certain  con- 
ditions of  society,  and  producing  certain  elTects  which  it 
is  the  province  of  the  historian  to  trace. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  difference  concerniug  the  origin 
of  our  moral  conceptions  forms  part  of  the  very  much 
wider  metaphysical  question,  whether  our  ideas  are  de- 
rived exclusively  from  sensation  or  whether  they  spring 
in  part  from  the  mind  itself.  The  latter  theoiy  in  an- 
tiquity was  chiefly  represented  by  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  pre-existence,  wliich  rested  on  the  conviction  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  drawing  from  its  own  depths 
certain  conceptions  or  ideas  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  post-natal  experience,  and  must  therefore,  it  was 
said,  have  been  acquired  in  a  previous  existence.  In  the 
seventeenth  centm-y  it  took  the  form  of  a  doctrine  of 
imiate  ideas.     But  though  this  theory  in  the  form  in 

homicide  ?  Certninly  not.  In  this  eaily  stage  of  development,  tbe  BOTage 
recognises  a  duty  of  justice  and  humimity  to  the  members  of  his  tribe, 
but  fono  one  beyond  this  circle.  Heisia  a 'state  of  WBr'wilh  the  foreign 
hunter.  He  liaa  a  tight  to  kill  tie  hunter  and  the  hunter  an  eijual  right  to 
kill  him* 

10 
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wliicli  It  was  professed  by  Lord  Herbert  of  CSierbiiiy  and 

assailed  by  Locke  has  almost  disappeared,  the  doctrine 

that  we  possess   certain  faculties   which   by  their  own 

expansion,  and  not  by  the  reception   of  notions  from 

without,  are  not  only  capable  of,  but  must  necessarily 

attain,  certain  ideas,  as  the  bud  must  necessarily  expand 

info  its  own  specific  flower,  still  occupies  a  distinguished 

place  in  the  world  of  speculation.     From  some  passages 

in  his  Essay,  it  appears  that  Locke  himself  had  a  confused 

perception  of  this  distinction,^  which  was  by  no  means 

unknown  to  previous  writers,  and  after  the  publication  of 

the  philosophy  of  Locke  it  was  clearly  exhibited  both  by 

Shaftesbury  and  Leibnitz,  and  incidentally  noticed  by 

Berkeley  long  before   Kant    established  his   distinction 

between  the   form  and   the  matter  of  our  knowledge, 

between  ideas  which  are  received  a  priori  and  ideas  which 

ai-e  received  a  posteriori.    The  existence  or  non-existence 

of  this  source  of  ideas  forms  the  basis  of  the  opposition 

between  the  inductive  philosophy  of  England  and  the 

French  philosophy  of  the  eigliteenth  century  on  the  one 

hand,  and  the  German  and  Scotch  philosophies,  as  well  as 

the  French  eclecticism  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  upon  the 

othe:     The  tendency  of  the  first  school  is  to  restrict  as  far 

1  Eipryone  -who  13  acquamted  TVith  metapLysiea  knows  that  there  has 
bcEn  an  almost  eniile'ss  coiifroversy  about  Locke's  menning  on  this  point. 
The  fict  seems  to  ba  thit  Lot.ke,  hLe  most  gi'eat  origiaatora  of  thought, 
and  indeed  moie  than  nioet,  often  failed  to  perceive  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  h:a  piinciples,  and  partly  through  some  confusion  of  though^ 
and  partly  through  unhappinees  of  expression,  has  left  passages  invoIvin<- 
the  conclusions  of  bith  BcbooL  As  a  matter  of  history  the  sensunl  school 
of  CondiUac  grew  professedly  ont  of  his  philosophy.  Li  defence  of  the 
legitimacy  ot  the  process  hy  -which  these  writera  evolved  their  conclu- 
Bwna  from  the  premises  of  LocLe,  the  reader  may  consult  the  rery  able 
leetmes  of  M  C  ou-iin  on  Locke  Ihe  other  side  has  been  twated,  among 
other-,  by  DugaJd  Stewart  m  hia  JHsmiaiion,  hy  Professor  Webb  in  his 
MeUectuab-m  of  Locle,  md  h}  ill.  Eogers  in  sa  essay  reprinted  from  the 
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as  possible  tlie  active  powers  of  the  liumaii  mind,  and  to 
aggrandise  as  far  as  possible  the  empire  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. The  other  school  dwells  especially  on  the 
instinctive  side  of  our  nature,  and  maintains  the  existence 
of  certam  intuitions  of  tlic  reason,  cei-tain  categories  or 
original  conceptions,  which  are  presupposed  in  all  our 
reasonings  and  cannot  be  resolved  mto  sensations.  The 
boast  of  the  first  school  is  that  its  searching  analysis  leaves 
no  mental  phenomenon  unresolved,  and  its  attraction  is 
the  extreme  simplicity  it  can  attain.  The  second  school 
multiplies  faculties  or  original  principles,  concentrates  its 
attention  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  our  understanding, 
and  asserts  very  strongly  the  initiative  force  both  of  our 
will  and  of  our  intellect 

We  find  this  connection  between  a  philosophy  based 
upon  the  senses,  and  a  morality  founded  upon  utility  from 
the  earliest  times.  Aristotle  was  distinguished  anions 
the  ancients  for  the  emphasis  -with  which  he  dwelt  upon 
the  utility  of  virtue,  and  it  was  from  the  writings  of  Ari- 
stotle that  the  schoolmen  derived  the  famous  formulary 
which  lias  become  the  motto  of  the  school  of  Locke. 
Locke  himself  devoted  especial  research  to  the  refutation 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  moral  sense,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  overthrow  by  a  catalogue  of  immoral  prac- 
tices that  exist  among  savages,  and  the  hesitation  he 
occasionally  exhibited  in  his  moral  doctrine  corresponds 
not  unfaithfnlly  to  the  obscurity  thrown  over  his  meta- 
physics by  the  admission  of  reflection  as  a  source  of 
ideas.  If  his  opponent  Leibnitz  made  pleasure  the  object 
of  moral  action,  it  was  only  that  refined  pleasure  which 
is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  of 
others.  When,  however,  Condillac  and  his  followers,  re- 
moving reflection  from  the  position  Locke  had  assigned 
it,  reduced  the  philosophy  of  sensation  to  its  simplest 
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I  and  wlien  tlie  Seotcli  and  German  writerg 
elaborated  the  principles  of  tlie  opposite  school,  the  moral 
tendencies  of  both  were  indisputably  manifested.  Every- 
where the  philosophy  of  sensation  was  accompanied  by 
the  morals  of  interest,  and  the  ideal  philosophy,  by  aa 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty,  and  every 
influence  that  has  affected  the  prevailing  theory  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  our  ideas,  has  exercised  a  corresponding 
influence  upon  the  theories  of  ethics. 

The  great  movement  of  modem  thought,  of  -which 
Bacon  was  at  once  the  highest  representative  and  one  of 
the  chief  agents,  has  been  truly  said  to  exhibit  a  striking 
resemblance,  and  at  the  same  time  a  striking  contrast,  to 
the  movement  of  ancient  thought,  which  was  effected 
chiefly  by  the  genius  of  Socrates.  In  the  name  of  utility, 
Socrates  diverted  the  intellect  of  antiquity  from  the  fan- 
tastic cosmogonies  with  which  it  had  long  been  occupied, 
to  the  study  of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  In  the  name  of 
the  same  utility  Bacon  laboured  to  divert  the  modern 
intellect  from  the  idle  metaphysical  speculations  of  tlie 
schoolmen  to  natural  science,  to  which  newly  discovered 
instruments  of  research,  his  own  sounder  method,  and  a 
cluster  of  splendid  intellects,  soon  gave  an  unprecedented 
impulse,  To  the  indirect  influence  of  this  movement, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  to  the  direct  teaching  of  Gas- 
sendi  and  Loclce,  may  be  ascribed  t!ie  great  ascendency  of 
sensational  philosophy  among  modern  nations,  and  it  is 
also  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important  differ- 
ences between  ancient  and  modern  history.  Among  the 
ancients  the  hiunan  mind  was  chiefly  directed  to  phi- 
losophical speculations,  in  which  the  law  seems  to  be 
perpetual  oscillation,  while  among  tlie  modems  it  has 
rather  tended  towards  physical  science,  in  which  the 
law  is  perpetual  progress.     National  power,  and  in  most 
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casGs   even   national  indepGndence,  implied  among  the 
ancients  tlie  constant  energy  of  higli  intellectual  or  moial 
qualities.     When  the  heroism  or  the  genius  of  the  people 
had  relaxed,  when  an  enervating  philosophy  or  the  lassi- 
tude that  often  accompanies  civilisation  arrived,  the  whole 
ediace  speedily  tottered,  the  sceptre  was  transferred  to 
another  state,  and  the  same  history  was  elsewhere  repro- 
duced.    A  great  nation  bequeathed  indeed  to  its  suc- 
eessora   works  of  transcendent  beauty  in  art  and  lite- 
rature, philosophies  that  could  avail  only  when  the  mind 
had  risen  to  their  level,  examples  that  might  stimulate 
the  heroism  of  an  aspiring  people,  warnings  that  might 
sometimes  arrest  it  on  the  path  of  ruin.    But  all  these 
acted  only  through  the  mind.     In  modern  times,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  if  we  put  aside  religious  influences,  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  superiority  of  civilised  men  are  to 
be  found  in  inventions  wliich  when  once  discovered  can 
never  pass  away,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  in  conse- 
quence in  a  great  measure  removed  from  the  fluctuations 
of  moral  life.     The  causes  which  most  disturbed  or  acce- 
lerated the  normal  progress  of  society  in  antiquity  were 
the  appearance  of  great  men,  in  modern  times  they  have 
been  tlie  appearance  of  great  inventions.     Printing  has 
secured  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  past,  and  fur- 
nished a  sure  guai-antee  of  future  progress.     Gunpowder 
and  military  machinery  have  rendered  the  triumph  of 
barbarians  impossibia    Steam  has  united  nations  in  the 
closest  bonds.  Innumerable  mechanical  contrivances  have 
given  a  decisive  preponderance  to  that  industrial  element 
which  has  coloured  all  the  developments  of  our  civihsa- 
tion.     The  leadmg  characteristics  of  modern  societies  are 
in  consequence  marked  out  much  more  by  the  triumphs 
of  inventive  skill  than  by  the  sustained  energy  of  moral 
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Now  it  will  appear  evident,  I  think,  to  those  who 
reflect  carefully  upon  tlieir  own  minds,  and  upon  the 
course  of  history,  that  these  three  things,  the  study  of 
physical  science,  inventive  skiU,  and  indnstrial  enterprise, 
are  connected  in  such,  a  manner,  that  when  in  any  nation 
there  is  a  long-sustained  tendency  towards  one,  the  others 
will  speedily  follow.  This  connection  is  partly  that  of 
cause  and  effect,  for  success  in  either  of  these  branches 
facilitates  success  in  tlie  others,  a  Imowledge  of  natural 
laws  being  the  basis  of  many  of  the  most  important  in- 
ventions, and  being  itself  acquired  by  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments of  research,  while  industry  is  manifestly  indebted 
to  both.  But  besides  this  connection,  there  is  a  connection 
of  coDgruity.  The  same  cast  or  habit  of  thought  developes 
itself  in  these  three  forms.  They  all  represent  the  natural 
tendencies  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  practical  as 
opposed  to  the  theoretical  mind,  of  the  inductive  or  ex- 
perimental as  opposed  to  the  deductive  or  ideal,  of  the 
cautious  and  the  plodding  as  opposed  to  the  imaginative 
and  the  ambitious,  of  the  mind  that  tends  naturally  to 
matter  as  opposed  to  that  which  dwells  naturally  on 
ideas.  Among  the  ancients,  the  aversion  to  physical 
science,  which  the  belief  in  the  capricious  divine  govern- 
ment of  all  natural  phenomena,  and  the  aversion  to 
industrial  enterprise  which  slavery  produced,  conspired 
to  favour  the  philosophical  tendency,  while  among  the 
moderns  physical  science  and  industrialism  continually 
react  upon  one  another. 

There  can  be  'no  question  that  the  intellectual  ten- 
dencies of  modem  times  are  far  superior  to  tliose  of  an- 
tiquity, both  in  respect  to  the  material  prosperity  they 
effect,  and  to  the  uninterrupted  progress  they  secure. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  think,  equally  unquestion- 
able that  this  superiority  is  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
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of  something  of  dignity  and  eleration  of  diaracter.  It 
13  when  the  cultivation  of  mental  and  moTal  qualities 
IS  deemed  the  primary  object,  when  the  mind  and  its 
interests  are  most  removed  from  the  things  of  sense,  that 
great  characters  are  most  frequent,  and  the  standard  of 
heroism  is  most  liigh.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  law 
of  congnuty  is  supreme.  The  mind  that  is  concentrated 
most  on  the  properties  of  matter,  is  predisposed  to  derive 
all  ideas  from  the  senses,  while  thatwhich  dwells  naturally 
upon  its  own  operations  inclines  to  an  ideal  philosophy, 
and  the  prevaihng  system  of  morals  depends  upon  the 
distinction. 

In  the  next  pLaee,  we  may  observe  that  tlie  practical 
consequences,  as  far  as  ethics  are   concerned,'  of  the 
opposition  between  the  two  gi-eat  schools  of  morals  are 
not  so  great  as  might  be  infeiTed  from  the  intellectual 
chasm  that  separates  them.     Moralists  grow  up  under 
the  mfluence  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  society,  and 
experience  all  the  common  feelings  of  other  men.    What- 
ever theory  of  the  genesis  of  morals  they  may  fonn  they 
commonly  recognise  as  right  the  broad  moral  principles  of 
the  world,  and  they  endeavour— though  I  have  attempted 
to  show  not  always  successfully—to  prove  that  these  prin- 
ciples maybe  accounted  for  and  justified  by  their  system 
The  great  practical  difference  between  the  schools  lies 
not  in  the  difference  of  the  virtues  they  incidcate,  bet  m 
the  different  degrees  of  prominence  they  assign  to  each, 
m  the  different  casts  of  mind  they  represent  and  promote. 
As   Adam   Smitl       I  e       la   system  like  tliat  of  the 
Stoics,  winch  m     e       1         t  el  the  ideal  of  excellence,  is 

..L™T'"  "■"  "^"i"  V  »  >""   •  1  Mi™  '■"■t  tta  i~a  of  .  »o™l 

hT™,      Tl  °'?    J     '  r     •     »8  «■•  <lM«a«n  tatweei   duty   .„d 
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especially  favonrablo  to  the  heroic  quahties,  a  system  like 
that  of  Hutcheson,  which  resolves  virtue  into  beDevolence, 
to  the  amiable  qiialities,  and  utilitarian  systems  to  the 
industrial  virtues.  A  society  in  which  any  one  of  these 
three  forms  of  moral  excellence  is  especially  prominent, 
has  a  natural  tendency  towards  the  corresponding  theory 
of  ethics ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  theory,  when  formed, 
reacts  upon  and  strengthens  the  moral  tendency  that 
elicited  it.  The  Epiciu-eans  and  the  Stoics  can  each  claim 
a  great  historical  fact  in  their  favour.  When  every  other 
Greek  school  modified  or  abandoned  the  teaching  of  its 
founder,  the  disciples  of  Epicurus  at  Athens  preserved 
their  hereditary  faith  unsullied  and  unchanged.^  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Eoman  empire,  almost  every  great 
character,  almost  every  ,efibrt  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
emanated  from  the  ranks  of  stoicism,  while  Epicurean- 
ism  was  continually  identified  with  corruption  and  with 
tyranny.  The  mtuitive  school,  not  havmg  a  clear  and 
simple  external  standard,  has  often  proved  somewhat 
liable  to  assimilate  with  superstition  and  mysticism,  to 
become  fantastic,  unreasoning,  and  unpractical,  while  the 
prominence  accorded  to  interest,  and  the  constant  hiter- 
vention  of  calculation  in  utifitarian  systems,  have  a 
tendency  to  depress  the  ideal,  and  give  a  sordid  and  im- 

't     f       11    p  li  the  life  of  Epiciims  by  Dlog-enes  Laciiiu.q, 

S    M    L    t    li      It  ulialile  Hint,  while,  of  the  three  professors  who 

t       th    P     Ii  fi    n  Z        to  Poaidoniug,  every  one  either  softened  or 

g     t  a  th    d    f  f  Ilia  predecessor,  and  whUe  the  beautiful  and 

d  p!  1  aophy    f  P]  f    had  in  ]i!s  own  Actidemy  degenerated  into  a 

pt  wh  h  fi  d  n  t    pare  morality  itself,  the  system  of  Epicurus 

mai    d  wi  1     t    h  ha  diaciples  continued  for  agea  to  ebow  per- 

alh       irth  mryJEa  m.-mner  ivhicli  may  seem  unaccountaMs 

am  n     th        wh     iv        t    ght  to  measui-e  propriety  by  a  calculation  of 

p  Ip  hi       d      tw  -d       f  1    sa.'—Dme/-tatmt  on  EtMcal  Philosophy,  p.  85, 

d    1  3(i      S      t       T  n    mann  (Manuel  de  la  FMlosopMe,  ed.  Cousin, 

tome     p  211J  ^     ^ 
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heroic  ply  to  the  character.  The  first,  clwelhng  on  the 
moral  initiative,  elevates  the  tone  and  standard  of  life. 
The  second,  revealing  the  influence  of  surronnding  cir- 
cumstances upon  character,  leads  to  the  most  important 
practical  reforms.^  Each  school  has  thus  proved  in  some 
sense  at  once  the  corrective  and  the  complement  of  the 
other.  Each,  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  results,  produces 
evils  ■which  necessitate  the  reappearance  of  its  rival. 

Having  now  coosidered  at  some  length  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  the  theories  according  to  which  men  test 
and  classify  their  moral  feelings,  we  may  pass  to  an 
.  examination  of  the  process  according  to  which  these 
feehngs  are  developed,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  causes 
that  lead  societies  to  elevate  their  moral  standard  and 
determine  their  prefei'ence  of  some  particular  kinds  of 
virtues.  The  observations  I  have  to  ofier  on  this  subject 
will  be  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character,  but  they 
will  all,  I  trust,  tend  to  show  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  constitute  moral  history,  and  they  will  furnish  us 
with  some  general  principles  which  may  be  applied  in 
detail  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  in  proportion  to  the  high 
organisation  of  society,  the  amiable  and  the  social  virtues 
will  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  tlie  heroic  and  the 


'  Thus  e.g.  tho  magiiifleeBt  cliapters  of  HBhetius  un  the  moral  effects  of 
despotism,  form  one  of  tlie  best  modem  contributions  to  political  ethics. 
We  hftve  a  curious  illustration  of  the  empliasia  with  -which  this  Echool 
dwells  on  the  moral  impottanee  of  institutions  in  a  memoir  of  M.  De  Tracy, 
On  the  lest  Han  of  National  Education,  -wMcli  appeared  first  towards  tlie 
close  of  the  French  Eerolution,  and  was  reprinted  during  the  Eestoration. 
The  autiior,  who  waa  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  diswples  of 
Condillac,  ai'giied  that  the  most  efficient  of  all  ways  of  educating  a  people 
js,  the  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  police,  for  the  constant  association 
of  the  ideas  of  crime  and  punishment  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  is  the 
one  effectual  metliod  of  creating  moral  habits,  which  will  continue  to  act 
when  the  fear  of  punishment  is  removed. 
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ascetic.  A  courageous  endurance  of  suffering  is  probably 
the  first  form  of  human  virtvie,  the  oue  conspicuous 
instance  in  savage  life  of  a  course  of  conduct  opposed 
to  natural  impulses,  and  pursued  through  a  belief  that  it 
is  higher  or  nobler  than  the  opposite.  In  a  disturbed, 
disorganised  and  warlike  society,  acts  of  great  courage 
and  great  endurance  are  very  frequent,  and  determine 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  course  of  events ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  organisation  of  comnmnities  the  occa- 
sions for  their  display,  and  their  influence  when  dis- 
played, are  ahke  restricted.  Besides  this  tbe  tastes  and 
habits  of  civilisation,  the  innumerable  inventions  designed 
to  promote  comfort  and  diminish  pain,  set  the  current 
of  society  in  a  direction  altogether  different  from  heroism 
and  somewhat  emasculate,  though  they  refine  and  soften, 
the  character.  Asceticism  again — including  under  this 
term,  not  merely  the  monastic  system,  but  also  all  efforts 
to  withdraw  from  the  world  in  oi'der  to  cultivate  a  high 
degree  of  sanctity — belongs  naturally  to  a  society  which 
is  somewhat  rude,  and  in  which  isolation  is  frequent  and 
easy.  When  men  become  imited  in  very  close  bonds  of 
co-operation,  when  industrial  enterprise  becomes  very 
ardent,  and  the  prevailing  impulse  is  strongly  towards 
material  wealth  and  luxurious  enjoyments,  virtue  is 
regarded  chiefly  or  solely  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of 
society,  and  this  tendency  is  still  further  strengthened  by 
the  educational  influence  of  legislation,  winch  imprints 
moral  distinctions  very  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  at  the 
same  time  accustoms  men  to  measure  them  solely  by  an 
external  and  utilitarian  standard.^    The  first  table  of  the 

'  A  most  momentous  iiitellei.tml  leiolution  is  at  present  tailing  place  in. 
England.  The  ascendency  in  liteinn  and  philosophical  questions  which 
belonged  to  the  writers  of  boohs  is  mamfi^tl}  passing  in  a  Tery  great  degree  to 
weehly  and  even  doily  pnpera,  which  haie  long  been  supreme  in  polities, 
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law  gives  way  to  the  seconcT.  Good  is  not  loved  for 
itself,  but  as  the  means  to  an  end.  All  that  virtue  which 
is  required  to  form  upright  and  benevolent  men  is  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  to  society,  but  the  qualities  which 
constitute  a  saintly  or  spuitual  character  as  distinguished 
from  one  that  is  simply  moral  and  amiable,  have  not 
the  same  direct,  uniform  and  manifest  tendency  to  the 
promotion  of  happiness,  and  they  are  accordingly  un- 
dervalued.^ In  savage  life  the  animal  nature  bemg  su- 
preme, these  higher  quahties  are  unknown.  In  a'very 
elaborate  material  civilisation  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
is  not  favourable  either  to  their  production  or  their 
appreciation.  Tlieir  place  has  usually  been  in  an  interme- 
diate stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  virtues  that  are 
the  natural  product  of  a  cultivated  society.  In- 
dependently of  all  local  and  special  circumstances  the 
transition  of  men  from  a  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  to 
a  highly  organised  state  necessarily  brings  with  it  the 

aaS  have  Ijegim  witliin  the  last  ten  years  systamatieaJly  to  tieat  ethical  and 
philosophjcal  (laeations.  Fi-om  theiriramense  circulation,  tbeirineontestable 
ability  and  the  power  they  possess  of  continually  reiterating  tieir  distindiTe 
doctnnea,  iioni  the  impatience,  too,  of  loog:  and  elaborate  wrilinn'S,  which 
newapapers  generate  in  the  public,  it  hiis  come  to  pass  tbnt  these  peiiotlicala 
ezeccise  probably  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  pvoduetiona  of  the  day, 
in  forming  tie  ways  of  thinldng  of  ordinary  educated  Englishmen.  Tiie 
many  conaeqnencea,  good  and  evil,  of  this  change  it  will  be  the  duty  of  future 
literary  historians  to  trace,  but  there  ifl  one  which  is,  I  think,  much  felt  in 
the  sphere  of  ethics.  An  important  effect  of  these  journals  has  teen  to 
evoke  a  very  large  amount  of  literary  talent  in  the  lawyer  class.  Men 
whose  professional  duties  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  write  long 
books,  are  C[uite  capable  of  treatmg  philosophieaJ  subjects  in  the  form  of 
short  essays,  and  have  ia  fact  become  the  chief  writers  in  these  periodicals. 
There  has  never,  1  thiuk,  before,  been  a  time  when  lawyers  occupied  aucli 
an  important  literaiT  posiUon  as  at  present,  or  whenlegal  ways  of  thinkinghod 
so  great  an  iniluenco  over  English  philosophy ;  and  this  fact  has  been  emi- 
nently favourable  to  the  progress  of  utilitarianism. 

'  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  very  striking  chapter 
on  the  present  condition  of  Christianity  in  Wilberforce's  Practical  Vim. 
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destruction,  or  abridgment  of  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
revenge,  by  the  transfer  of  the  office  of  punishment  from 
the  wronged  person  to  a  passionless  tribunal  appointed 
by  society  ;^  a  growing  substitution  of  pacific  for  warlike 
occupations,  the  introduction  of  refined  and  intellectual 
tastes  which  gradually  displace  amusements  that  derive 
their  zest  from  their  barbarity,  the  rapid  multiphcation  of 
ties  of  connection  between  all  classes  and  nations,  and 
above  all,  the  strengthening  of  the  ima^nation  by  intellec- 
tual culture.  This  last  faculty,  considered  as  the  power 
of  reahsation,  forms  the  chief  tie  between  our  moral  and 
inteliecfual  natures.  In  order  to  pity  suffering  we  must 
reahse  it,  and  tlie  intensity  of  our  compassion  is  usually  and 
chiefly  proportioned  to  the  vividness  of  our  realisation.^ 
The  most  frightful  catastrophe  in  South  America,  an  earth- 
quake, a  shipwreck,  or  a  battle,  will  elicit  less  compassion 
than  the  death  of  a  single  individual  who  has  been  brought 
prominently  before  our  eyes.  To  this  cause  must  be 
ascribed  the  extraordinary  measure  of  compassion  usually 
bestowed  upon  a  conspicuous  condemned  criminal,  the 
affection  and  enthusiasm  that  centre  upon  sovereigns,  and 
many  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  our  historical  judg- 
ments. The  recollection  of  some  isolated  act  of  magna- 
nimity displayed  by  Alexander  or  Caesar  moves  us  more 
than  the  thought  of  the  30,000  Thebans  whoin  the  Mace- 
donian sold  as  slaves,  of  the  2,000  prisoners  he  crucified 
at  Tyre,  of  the  1,100,000  men  on  whose  corpses  the  Roman 
rose  to  fame.   "Wrapt  in  the  pale  winding-sheet  of  general 

'See  Eeid'fi  Essays  on  the  Active  Foivers,  iii.  4. 

'  I  say  usually  proportioned,  because  it  is,  I  belieTe,  pos^ble  for  men  to 
realise  iatensely  suffering,  and  io  derive  pleasure  from  tbat  very  fact.  This 
is  especially  tbe  case  witli  vindictiTeci'uelty,butitisnot,  I  tbink,  altogether 
confined  to  tbat  epbeie.  This  question  we  sball  have  occasioa  to  examine 
■wben  diBcussing  the  gladiatorial  shows.  Most  cruelty,  however,  springi 
fcoin  callousness,  which  is  simply  dulcess  of  imag^cation. 
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terms  the  greatest  tragedies  of  history  evoke  no  vivid 
images  ia  oiir  minds,  and  it  is  only  by  a  great  effort  of 
genius  that  an  historian  can  galvanise  them  into  Ufe.  The 
irritation  displayed  by  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  in  his 
bickerings  with  his  gaoler  affects  most  men  more  than  the 
thought  of  the  nameless  thousands  whom  his  insatiable 
egotism  had  hurried  to  the  grave.  Such  is  the  frailty  of 
our  nature  that  we  are  more  moved  by  the  tears  of  some 
captive  princess,  by  some  trifling  biographical  incident 
that  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  history,  than  by  the 
sorrows  of  all  the  countless  multitudes  who  perished  be- 
neath the  sword  of  a  Tamerlane,  a  Bajazet,  or  a  Zenghis 
Khan. 

If  our  benevolent  feelings  are  thus  the  slaves  of  our 
unaginations,  if  an  act  of  realisation  is  a  necessary  ante- 
cedent and  condition  of  compassion,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
influence  that  augments  the  range  and  power  of  this 
realising  faculty  is  favourable  to  the  amiable  virtues, 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  education  has  in  the  highest 
degree  this  effect.  To  an  uneducated  man  all  cksses, 
nations,  modes  of  thought  and  existence  foreign  to  his 
own  are  imreahsed,  ■while  every  increase  of  knowledge 
brings  with  it  an  increase  of  insight,  and  therefore  of 
sympathy.  But  the  addition  to  his  knowledge  is  the 
smallest  part  of  this  change.  The  realising  faculty  is  itself 
intensified.  Every  book  he  reads,  every  intellectual 
exercise  in  which  he  engages,  accustoms  him  to  rise 
above  the  objects  immediately  present  to  his  senses,  to 
extend  his  reahsations  into  new  spheres,  and  reproduce  in 
his  imagination  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  characters  of 
others,  with  a  vividness  inconceivable  to  the  savage. 
Hence,  in  a  great  degree,  the  tact  with  which  a  refined 
mind  learns  to  discriminate  and  adapt  itself  to  the  most 
dehcate  shades  of  feehng,    and  hence  too  the  sensitive 
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humanity  with  whicli,  in  proportion  to  their  civilisation, 
men  realise  and  recoil  from  cruelty. 

We  have  here,  however,  an  important  distinction  to 
draw.  Under  the  name  of  cruelty  are  comprised  two 
kinds  of  vice,  altogether  different  in  their  causes  and  in 
most  of  their  consequences.  There  is  a  cruelty  which 
springs  from  callousness  and  brutality,  and  there  is  the 
cruelty  of  vindictiveness.  The  first  belongs  chiefly  to 
hard,  dull,  and  somewhat  lethargic  characters,  it  appeal's 
most  frequently  in  strong  and  conqueiing  nations  and 
in  temperate  cHmates,  and  it  is  due  in  a  very  great  degree 
to  defective  realisation.  The  second  is  rather  a  femi- 
nine attribute,  it  is  usually  displayed  in  oppressed  and 
sulTering  communities,  in  passionate  natures,  and  in  hot 
climates.  Great  vindictiveness  is  often  united  with  great 
tenderness,  and  great  callousness  with  great  magnani- 
mity, but  a  vindictive  nature  is  rarely  magnanimous,  and 
a  brutal  nature  is  still  more  rarely  tender.  The  ancient 
Eomans  exhibited  a  remarkable  combination  of  great  cal- 
lousness and  great  magnanunity,  while  by  a  curious 
contrast  the  modern  Italian  character  verges  manifestly 
towards  the  opposite  combination.  Both  forms  of  cruelty 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  diminished  with  advancing  civilisa- 
tion, but  by  different  causes  and  in  different  degrees. 
Callous  cruelty  disappears  before  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
cultivated  imagination.  Vindictive  cruelty  is  diminished 
by  the  substitution  of  a  penal  system  for  private  revenge. 
The  same  intellectual  culture  that  facihtates  the  reali- 
sation of  suffering,  and  therefore  produces  compassion, 
facilitates  also  the  realisation  of  character  and  opinions, 
and  therefore  produces  charity.  The  great  majority  of 
uncharitable  judgments  in  the  world  may  be  traced  to  a 
deficiency  of  imagination.  The  chief  cause  of  sectarian 
animosity,  is  the  incapacity  of  most  men  to  conceive  hos- 
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tile  systems  ia  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  their 
adherents,  and  to  enter  into  the  enthusiasm  they  inspire 
The  acquisition  of  this  power  of  intellectual  sympathy 
IS  a  common  accompaniment  of  a  large  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  whereYer  it  exists,  it  assuages  the  raucom  of 
controversy.     The  severity  of  our  judgment  of  criminals 
IS  also  usuafly  excessive,  because  the  imagination  finds 
It  more  easy  to  reahse  an  aetion  than  a  slate  of  mind. 
Any  one  can  conceive  a  fit  of  drunkenness  or  a  deed  of 
violence,  but  few  persons  who  are  by  nature  very  sober 
.  or  very  calm  can  conceive  the  natural  disposition  tliat 
predisposes  to  it.    A  good  man  brought  up  among  all  the 
ajsociations  of  virtue  reads  of  some  horrible  crime,  his 
imagination  exhausts  itself  in  depicting  its  oircumstancos, 
and  he  then  estimates  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  by  asldno- 
himself,  'How  guilty  should  J  be,  were  I  to  perpetrate 
such  an  act  P  •    To  reahse  with  any  adequacy  the  force  of 
a  passion  we  have  never  experienced,  to  conceive  a  type 
of  character  radicaUy  different  from  our  own,  above  ad,  to 
form  any  just  appreciation  of  the  lawlessness  and  obtuse- 
ness  of  moral  temperament,  mevitably  generated  by  a 
VICIOUS  education,  requires  a  power  of  imagination  which 
IS  among  the  rarest  of  human  endowments.    Even  in 
judging  our  own  conduct,  this  feebleness  of  imagination  is 
sometimes  shown,  and  an  old  man  recaUing  the  foolish 
actions,  but  having  lost  the  power  of  reahsing  the  feeling 
of  his  youth,  may  be  very  unjust  to  his  own  past.    That 
which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  a  man  of  strong  vicious  pas- 
sions to  imbosom  himself  to  a  natmally  virtuous  man,  is 
not  so  much  the  virtue  as  tlie  ignorance  of  the  latter.    It 
IS  the  conviction  that  he  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
force  of  apasiion  ho  has  never  felt.    That  wliich  alone 
renders  tolerable  to  the  mmd  the  thought  of  judgment 
by  m  all-pure  Being,  is  the  union  of  the  attribute  of 
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-ommscience  with  that  of  purity,  for  perfect  knowledge  im- 
pUes  a  perfect  power  of  realisation.  The  further  our  analysis 
extends,  and  the  more  our  realising  faculties  are  cultivated, 
the  more  sensible  we  become  of  the  inlluence  of  circum- 
stances both  upon  character  and  upon  opinions,  and  of  the 
exaggerations  of  our  first  estimates  of  moral  inequahties. 
Strong  antipathies  are  thus  gradually  softened  down.  Men 
gain  much  in  chanty,  but  they  lose  something  in  zeal. 

We  may  push,  I  tliink,  this  vein  of  thought  one  step 
farther.  Our  imagination,  which  governs  our  afiections, 
is  in  its  earlier  and  feebler  stages  wholly  unable  to 
grasp  ideas,  except  in  a  personified  and  concrete  form, 
and  the  power  of  rising  to  abstractions  is  one  of  the  best 
measures  of  intellectual  progress.  The  beginning  of 
writing  is  the  hieroglyphic  or  symbolical  picture,  the  be- 
ginning of  worship  is  fetishism  or  idolatry,  the  beginning 
of  eloquence  is  pictorial,  sensuous,  and  metaphorical,  the 
beginning  of  philosophy  is  the  myth.  The  imagination 
in  its  first  stages  concentrates  itself  on  individuals ;  gra- 
dually by  an  efibrt  of  abstraction  it  rises  to  an  institution 
or  well-defined  organisation ;  it  is  only  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  that  it  can  grasp  a  moral  or  intellectual 
principle.  Loyalty,  patriotism,  and  attachment  to  a  cos- 
mopohtan  cause  are  therefore  three  forms  of  moral  en- 
thusiasm respectively  appropriate  to  three  successive  stages 
of  mental  progress,  and  tliey  have,  I  think,  a  certain 
analogy  to  idolatrous  worship,  church  feeling,  and  moral 
culture,  which  are  the  central  ideas  of  three  stages  of 
religious  history. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  that  generalisations 
of  tlT^is  kind  can  pretend  to  notliing  more  than  a  general 
and  approximate  truth.  Oar  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
moral  progress  is  like  that  of  the  laws  of  climate.  We 
lay   down  general  rules  about  the  temperature   to  be 
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espected  as  we  approacli  or  recede  from  the  equator,  and 
experience  shows  that  they  are  substantially  correct ;  but 
yet  an  elevated  plain,  or  a  chain  of  mountains,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  will  often  in  some  degree 
derange  our  calculations.  So,  too,  in  the  history  of  moral 
changes,  innumerable  special  agencies,  such  as  religious  or 
political  institutions,  geographical  conditions,  traditions, 
antipathies,  and  affinities,  exercise  a  certain  retarding, 
acceleratmg,  or  deflecting  influence,  and  somewhat  modify 
the  nonnal  progress.  The  proposition  for  which  I  am 
contending  is  simply  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
natural  histoiy  of  morals,  a  defined  and  regular  order,  in 
wJiich  our  moral  feelings  are  unfolded ;  or,  in  other 
words,  tha't  there  are  certain  groups  of  virtues  which 
spring  spontaneously  out  of  the  circumstances  and  mental 
conditions  of  an  uncivilised  people,  and  that  there  are 
others  wMch  are  the  normal  and  appropriate  products  of 
civilisation.  The  virtues  of  uncivilised  men  are  recog- 
nised as  vh-tues  by  civilised  men,  but  they  are  neitlier 
exhibited  hi  the  same  perfection,  or  given  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  duties.  Of  these  moral  changes  none 
are  more  obvious  than  the  gradual  decadence  of  heroism 
both  active  and  passive,  the  increase  of  compassion  and 
of  charity,  and  the  transition  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
loyalty  to  those  of  patriotism  and  liberty. 

Another  form  of  virtue  which  usually  increases  witli 
civilisation  is  veracity,  a  term  which  must  be  regarded  as 
including  something  more  than  the  simple  avoidance  of 
direct  falsehood.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  it  is 
readily  understood  that  a  man  is  oflbnding  agamst  trutli, 
not  only  when  he  utters  a  deliberate  falsehood,  but  also 
when  in  his  statement  of  a  case  he  suppresses  or  endea- 
vours to  conceal  essential  facts,  or  makes  positive  assertions 
without  havmg   conscientiously  verified   their   grounds. 
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The  earliest  form  in  "wliich  the  duty  of  veracity  ia  eo- 
forcetl  ig  probably  the  observance  of  vows,  which  occupy 
a  position  of  much  prominence  in  youthful  religions. 
With  the  subsequent  progress  of  civilisation,  we  find  the 
successive  inculcation  of  three  forms  of  veracity,  which 
may  be  termed  respectively  industrial,  pohtical,  and  phi- 
losophical. By  the  first  I  understand  that  accuracy  of 
statement  or  fidelity  to  engagements  which  is  commonly 
meant  when  we  speak  of  a  truthful  man.  Though  in 
some  cases  sustained  .by  the  strong  sense  of  honour  which 
accompanies  a  military  spirit,  this  form  of  veracity  is 
usually  the  special  virtue  of  an  mdustrial  nation,  for  al- 
though industrial  enterprise  affords  great  temptations  to 
deception,  mutual  confidence,  and  therefore  strict  tnith- 
fulness,  are  m,  these  occupations  so  ti^anscendently  im- 
portant that  they  acquire  in  the  mmds  of  men  a  value 
they  had  never  before  possessed.  Veracity  becomes 
the  first  virtue  in  the  moral  type,  and  no  character  is 
regaKled  with  any  kind  of  approbation  in  which  it  is 
wanting.  It  is  made  more  than  any  other  the  test  dis- 
tinguishing a  good  from  a  bad  man.  We  accordingly 
find  that  even  where  the  impositions  of  trade  are  very 
nmnerons,  the  supreme  excellence  of  veracity  is  cordially 
admitted  in  theory,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  virtues  that 
every  man  aspiring  to  moral  excellence  endeavours  to 
cultivate.  This  constitutes  probably  the  chief  moral 
superiority  of  nations  pervaded  by  a  strong  industrial 
spirit  over  nations  like  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
Irish,  among  whom  that  spirit  is  wanting.  The  usual 
characteristic  of  the  latter  nations  is  a  certain  laxity  or 
instability  of  character,  a  proncness  to  exaggeration,  a 
want  of  tiaithfulness  in  little  thmgs,  an  infidelity  to  engage- 
ments from  which  an  Englishman,  educated  in  the  habita 
of  industrial  life,  readily  infers  a  complete  absence  of 
moral  principle.     But  a  larger  philosophy  and  a  deeper 
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experience  dispel  his  error.    He  finds  that  wliere  tlie 
industrial  spirit  has  not  penetrated,  truthfulness  rarely 
occupies  in  the  popular  mind  the  same  relative  position 
in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.     It  is  not  reckoned  amons; 
the  fundamentals  of  morality,  and  it  is  possible  and  even 
common  to  find  in  these  nations— what  would  be  scarcely 
possible  in  an  industrial  society— men  who  are  habitually 
dishonest  and  untruthful  m  smaU  things,  and  whose  lives 
are  nevertheless  influenced  by  a  deep  religions  feehng, 
and  adorned  by  the  consistent  practice  of  some  of  tlS' 
most  difficult  and  most  painful  virtues.     Trust  in  Provi- 
dence, content  and  resignation  in  extreme  poverty  and 
suffering,  the  most  genuine  amiabihty  and  the  most  sincere 
readiness  to  assist  their  brethren,  an  adherence  to  their 
religious  opinions  which  no  persecutions  and  no  bribes  can 
shake,  a  capacity  for  heroic,  transcendent,  and  prolonged 
self-sacrifice,  may  be  found  in  some  nations  in  men  who 
ore  habitual  liars  and  habitual  cheats. 
^  Tlie  promotion  of  industrial  veracity  is  probably  the 
single  form  in  which  the  growth  of  manufactures  ex- 
ercises a  favourable  influence  upon  morals.    It  is  possible, 
however,  for  it  to  exist  in  great  perfection  without  any 
corresponding  growth  of  pohtioal  veracity,  or  in  other 
words,  of  that  spirit  of  impartiahty  which  in  matters 
of  controversy  desires  that  all  opuiions,  arguments,  and 
facts  should  be  fully  and  fairly  stated.     This  habit  of 
what  is  commonly  termed  'fan-  play'  is  especially  the 
characteristic  of  free  communities,  and  it  is  pre-eminently 
fostered  by  pohtical  life.     Tiie  practice  of  debate  creates 
a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  suppressing  one  side  of  a  case, 
which  gradually  extends  through  all  forma  of  intehectual 
life,  and  becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  national 
character.    But  beyond  all  this  there  is  a  still  higher 
form  of  intellectual  virtue.      By  enlarged  intelledual 
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culture,  especially  Ijy  pliilosopblc  studies,  men  come  at 
last  to  pursue  truth  for  its  own  sake,  to  esteem  it  a  duty 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  party  spirit,  prejudices, 
and  passion,  and  through  love  of  truth  to  cultivate  a 
judicial  spirit  in  controversy.  They  aspire  to  the  in- 
tellect not  of  a  sectarian  but  of  a  philosopher,  to  the 
intellect  not  of  a  partisan  but  of  a  statesman. 

Of  these  three  forms  of  a  truthful  spirit  the  two  last 
may  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  a  highly  civilised 
society.  The  last  especially  can  hardly  be  attained  by 
any  but  a  cultivated  mind,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  flowers 
of  virtue  that  bloom  in  the  human  heart.  The  growth 
however,  both  of  political  and  philosophical  veracity  has 
been  unnaturally  retarded  by  the  opposition  of  theolo- 
gians, who,  while  exercising  a  very  beneficial  influence  in 
many  spheres  of  morals,  have  in  tliis  proved  formidable 
adversaries  to  progress,  for  they  made  it  during  many 
centuries  a  main  object  to  suppress  all  writings  opposed 
to  their  views,  and  when  this  power  had  escaped  their 
grasp  they  proceeded  to  discourage  in  every  way  im- 
partiality of  mind  and  judgment,  and  to  associate  it  with 
the  notion  of  sin. 

To  the  observations  I  have  alreadymade  concerningthe 
moral  effects  of  industrial  life,  I  shall  at  present  add  but 
two.  The  first  is  that  an  industrial  spirit  creates  two 
wholly  different  types  of  character — a  thrifty  chai'acter  and 
a  speculating  character.  Both  types  grow  out  of  a  strong 
sense  of  the  value  and  a  strong  desire  for  the  attain- 
ment of  material  comforts,  but  they  are  profoundly 
different  both  in  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  one  type  is  caution,  that  of  the 
other  enterpnse.  Thriftiness  is  one  of  the  best  regulators 
of  life.  It  produces  order,  sobriety,  moderation,  self- 
resti'aict,  patient  industry,  and  all  that  cast  of  virtues 
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whicla  is  designated  by  tlie  term  respectability;  but 
it  Las  also  a  tendency  to  form  contracted  and  unge- 
nerous natures,  incapable  of  enthusiasm  or  lively  sym- 
pathy. The  speculating  character,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  restless,  fiery,  and  uncertain,  very  hable  to  fall  into 
great  and  conspicuous  vices,  impatient  of  routine,  but 
by  no  means  un&ivourable  to  strong  feelings,  to  great 
generosity  or  resolution.  Which  of  these  two  forms 
the  industrial  spirit  assumes  depends  upon  local  circum- 
stances. Thriftiness  flourishes  chiefly  among  men  who  are 
placed  outside  the  great  stream  of  commerce,  and  in 
positions  where  wealth  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  slow 
and  steady  industry,  while  the  speculating  character  is 
most  common  in  the  great  centres  of  enterprise  and  of 
wealth. 

In  the  nest  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  indt^trial 
habits  bring  forethought  into  a  new  position  in  the 
moral  type.  In  early  stages  of  theological  belief,  men 
regarding  every  incident  that  happens  to  them  as  the 
result  of  a  special  divine  decree,  sometimes  esteem  it  a 
test  of  faith  and  a  form  of  duty  to  take  no  precautions 
for  the  future,  but  to  leave  questions  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  Providential  interposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  an  industrial  civilisation,  prudent  forethought  is  re- 
garded not  simply  as  lawful,  but  as  a  duty,  and  a  duty  of 
the  very  highest  order.  A  good  man  of  the  industrial 
type  deems  it  a  duty  not  to  marry  till  he  has  ensured  the 
maintenance  of  a  possible  family ;  if  he  possess&s  children, 
he  regulates  his  expenses  not  simply  by  the  relation 
o£  his  income  to  his  immediate  wants,  but  with  a  con- 
stant view  to  the  education  of  his  sons,  to  the  portion- 
ing of  his  daughters,  to  the  future  necessities  and  careers 
of  each  member  of  his  family.  Constant  forethought 
is  the  guiding  principle  of  his  whole  life.    No  single 
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circumstance  is  regarcled  as  a  better  test  of  tlie  civilisation 
of  a-  people  than  the  extent  to  which  it  is  diffused  among 
them.  The  old  doctrine  virtually  disEippoars,  and  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  we  should 
accept  ■witli  resignation  what  no  efforts  and  no  fore- 
thought could  avert. 

This  change  is  but  one  of  several  influences  which,  as 
civilisation  advances,  diminish  the  spirit  of  reverence 
among  mankind.  Eevercnce  is  one  of  those  feelings 
which,  in.  utihtarian  systems,  woidd  occupy  at  best  a 
very  ambiguous  position  ;  for  it  is  extremely  questionable 
whether  the  great  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  it  in  the 
fonn  of  religious  superstition  and  political  servitude  have 
not  made  it  a  source  of  more  unhappincss  than  happiness. 
Yet,  however  doubtful  may  be  its  position  if  estimated 
by  its  bearing  on  happiness  and  on  progress,  there  are 
few  persons  who  are  not  conscious  that  no  character  can 
attain  a  supreme  degree  of  excellence  in  which  a  reve- 
rential spirit  is  wanting.  Of  aU  the  forms  of  moral  good- 
ness it  is  that  to  whicli  the  epithet  beautiful  may  be  most 
emphatically  applied.  Xet  the  habits  of  advancing  civili- 
sation are,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  whole  inimical  to  its 
growth.  For  reverence  grows  out  of  a  sense  of  constant 
dependence.  It  is  fostered  by  that  condition  of  religious 
thought  in  whidi  men  believe  that  each  incident  that 
befalls  them  is  directly  and  specially  ordained,  and  when 
every  event  is  therefore  fraught  with  a  moral  import.  It 
is  fostered  by  that  condition  of  scientific  knowledge  in 
which  every  portentous  natural  phenomenon  is  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  a  direct  divine  interposition,  and  awakens 
in  consequence  emotions  of  humility  and  of  awe.  It  is 
fostered  in  that  stage  of  political  life  when  loyalty  or 
reverence  for  the  sovereign  is  the  dominating  passion, 
when  an  aristocracy,  branching  forth  from  the  tlirone. 
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I  habits  of  deference  and  subordination  tlirough 
every  village,  when  a  revolutionary,  a  democratic,  and 
a  sceptical  spirit  are  alike  unknown.  Kvcry  great  change, 
either  of  belief  or  of  circumstances,  brings  with  it  a 
change  of  emotions..  The  self-assertion  of  liberty,  the 
levelling  of  democracy,  the  dissecting-knife  of  criticism, 
the  economical  revolutions  that  reduce  the  relations  of 
classes  to  simple  contracts,  the  agglomeration  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  facilities  of  locomotion  that  sever  so 
many  ancient  ties,  are  all  incompatible  with  the  type  of 
virtue  which  existed  before  the  power  of  tradition  was 
broken,  and  when  the  chastity  of  faith  was  yet  un- 
stained. Benevolence,  uprightness,  enterprise,  intellectual 
honesty,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  hatred  of  superstition 
are  multiplying  around  us,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
most  beautiful  character  of  the  past,  so  distrustful  of  self, 
and  so  trustful  of  others,  so  rich  in  self-denial  and  modesty, 
so  simple,  so  earnest,  and  so  devout,  which  even  when, 
Ixion-Hke,  it  bestowed  its  affections  upon  a  cloud,  made 
its  very  illusions  the  source  of  some  of  the  purest  virtues 
of  our  nature.  In  a  few  minds,  the  contemplation  of  the 
sublime  order  of  nature  produces  a  reverential  feeling, 
but  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind  it  is  an  incontest- 
able though  mournful  fact,  that  the  discovery  of  controlling 
and  unchanging  law  deprives  phenomena  of  their  moral 
significance,  and  nearly  aU  the  social  and  pohtical  spheres 
in  which  reverence  was  fostered  have  passed  away.  Its 
most  beautiful  displays  are  not  in  nations  like  the  Ameri- 
cans or  the  modern  French,  who  have  thrown  themselves 
most  fully  into  the  tendencies  of  this  age,  but  rather  in 
secluded  regions  like  Styria  or  the  Tyrol.  Its  artistic 
expression  is  found  in  no  work  of  modern  genius,  but  in 
the  medioBval  cathedral,  which,  mellowed  but  not  impaired 
by  time,  still  gazes  on  us  in  its  deathless  beauty  through 
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the  centuries  of  the  past.  A  supsrstitions  age,  Eke  every 
other  phase  of  human  history,  has  its  distiuctive  virtues, 
which  must  necessarily  decline  before  a  new  stage  of  pro- 
gress can  bo  attained. 

The  virtues  and  vices  growing  out  of  tlie  relation 
between  the  sexes  are  difflcult  to  treat  in  general  terms, 
both  on  account  of  the  obvious  dehcacy  of  tho  subject, 
and  also  because  their  natural  history  is  extremely  ob- 
scured by  special  causes.  In  the  moral  evolutions  we 
have  as  yet  examined,  the  normal  influences  are  most 
powerful,  and  the  importance  of  deranging  and  modi- 
fying influences  is  altogether  subsidiary.  The  expansion 
of  our  amiable  virtues,  the  decline  of  heroism  and  loyalty, 
and  the  growth  of  industrial  habits  spring  out  of  changes 
which  necessarily  take  place  under  ahnost  all  forms  of 
civilisation,"  and  the  broad  features  of  the  movement  hk 
therefore  in  almost  all  nations  substantially  the  same. 
But  in  the  history  of  sensuality,  special  causes,  such  as 
slavery,  religious  doctrines  or  laws  affecting  marriage, 
have  been  the  most  powerful  agents.  The  immense 
changes  eifected  in  this  field  by  the  Christian  religion 
I  shall  hereiifter  examine.  In  the  present  chapter  I  shall 
content  myself  with  two  or  three  very  general  remarks 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  vice,  and  to  the  effect  of 
different  stages  of  civilisation  upon  its  progress. 

There  are,  I  conceive,  few  greater  fallacies  than  are 
involved  in  the  method  so  popular  among  modem  writers 
of  judgnng  the  sensuality  of  a  nation  by  its  statistics  of  ille- 
gitimate births.  Independently  of  the  obvious  defect  of 
thrs  method  in  excluding  simple  prostitution  from  our 
comparison,  it  altogether  ignores  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  illegitimate   births  arise  from  causes  totally 
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different  from  the  great  violence  of  sensual  passions. 
Such,  for  example,  is  tho  notion  prevailing  in  many 
eountiy  districts  of  England,  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony has  a  retrospective  virtue,  cancelling  previous 
immorality ;  and  such  too  is  the  custom  so  general 
among  some  classes  on  the  Continent  of  forming  per- 
manent connections  without  the  sanction  either  of  a 
legal  or  a  religious  ceremony.  However  deeply  such 
facts  may  be  reprehended  and  deplored,  it  would  be 
obviously  absurd  to  infer  from  them  that  the  nations 
in  which  they  are  most  prominent  arc  most  con- 
spicuous for  the  uncontrolled  violence  of  their  sensual 
passions.  In  Sweden,  which  long  ranked  lowest  in  the 
moral  scale,  if  measured  by  the  number  of  illegitimate 
birtlis,  the  chief  cause  appears  to  have  been  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  legislators  surrounded  marriage.^  Even 
in  displays  of  actual  and  violent  passion,  there  are  dis- 
tinctions to  be  drawn  which  statistics  are  wholly  unable 
to  reach.  The  coarse,  cynical,  and  ostentatious  sensuality 
which  forms  the  most  repulsive  feature  of  the  French 
character,  the  dreamy,  langidd,  and  assthetical  sensuality 
of  the  Spaniard  or  the  Italian,  the  furtive  and  retiring 
seosuahty  of  some  northern  nations,  though  all  forms  of 
the  same  vice,  are  widely  different  feelings,  and  exercise 
widely  different  effects  upon  the  prevailing  disposition. 

In  addition  to  the  very  important  influence  upon 
public  morals  which  climate,  I  think,  undoubtedly  exer- 
cises in  stimulating  or  allaying  the  passions,  it  has  a 
powerful  indirect  action  upon  tlie  position,  character,  and 
tastes  of  women,  by  detenulning  tlie  prevalence  of  indoor 
or  out-of-door  life,  and  also  the  classes  among  whom  the 
gift   of  beauty  is   diffused.     In  northern   countries  the 

I  Ste  Mr.  Laing's  Tmesis  in  Sivedim.  A  fiiuiiioj-  cause  is  said  to  lidvfl  a 
Bimilar  effect  in  Bavaria, 
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prevailing  cast  of  beauty  depends  rather  on  colour  than 
on  form.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  freshness  and  delicacy  of 
complexion  which  severe  labour  and  coi^tant  exposure 
necessarily  destroy,  and  which  is  therefore  rarely  found 
in  the  highest  perfection  among  the  veiy  poor.  But  the 
southern  type  is  essentially  democratic.  The  fierce  raj's 
of  the  sun  only  mellow  and  mature  its  charms.  Its  most 
perfect  examples  may  bo  found  in  the  hovel  as  in  the 
palace,  and  the  effects  of  this  diffusion  of  beauty  may 
be  traced  botli  in  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

It  is  probable  that  the  observance  of  this  foim  of  virtue 
is  naturally  most  strict  in  a  rude  and  semi-civilised  but  not 
barbarous  people,  and  that  a  very  refined  civilisation  is 
not  often  favourable  to  its  growth.  Sensuality  is  the  vice 
of  young  men  and  of  old  nations.  A  languid  epicureanism 
is  the  normal  condition  of  nations  whicli  have  attained  a 
high  iutellectnal  or  social  civilisation,  but  wliich,  through 
political  causes,  have  no  adequate  sphere  for  the  exertion 
of  then?  energies.  The  temptation  arising  from  the  gi-eat 
wealth  of  some,  and  from  the  feverish  longing  for  luxury 
and  exciting  pleasures  in  others,  which  exists  in  all  large 
towns,  has  been  peculiarly  fatal  to  female  virtue,  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  public  amusements  of  civilisation  is 
in  the  same  direction.  The  rude  combats  which  form  the 
chief  enjoyments  of  barbarians  produce  cruelty.  The 
dramatic  and  ai"tistic  tastes  and  the  social  habits  of  refined 
men  produce  sensuahty.  Education  raises  many  poor 
women  to  a  stage  of  refinement  that  raalies  them  suitable 
companions  for  men  of  a  higher  rank,  and  not  suitable  for 
those  of  their  own.  Industrial  purenits  have  indeed  a 
favourable  influence  in  promoting  habits  of  self-restraint, 
and  especially  in  cliccldng  the  hccnco  of  military  life,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  greatly  increase  temptation  by 
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encouraging  postponement  of  marriage,  and  in  communi- 
ties, even  more  than  ia  individuals,  moral  inequalities  are 
much  more  due  to  differences  of  temptation  than  to  differ- 
ences of  self-restraint.  In  large  bodies  of  men  an  in- 
crease of  temptation  always  brings  with  it  an  increase, 
though  not  necessarily  a  proportionate  increase,  of  vice. 
Among  the  checlfs  on  excessive  multiplication,  the  histori- 
cal influence  of  voluntary  continence  has  been,  it  must  be 
feared,  very  small.  Physical  and  moral  evils  have  alone 
been  decisive,  and  as  these  form  tlie  two  opposite  weights, 
we  unhappily  very  frequently  find  that  the  diminution  of 
the  one  has  been  followed  by  the  increase  of  the  other. 
The  nearly  universal  custom  of  early  marriages  among 
the  Irish  peasantry  has  alone  rendered  possible  that  high 
standard  of  female  chastity,  that  intense  and  jealous  sen- 
sitiveness respecting  female  honour,  for  whicli,  among  many 
failings  and  some  vices,  the  Irish  poor  have  long  been 
pre-eminent  in  Europe  ;  but  these  .very  marriages  are  the 
most  conspicuous  proofs  of- the  national  improvidence, 
and  one  of  the  most  fatal  obstacles  to  industrial  pro- 
sperity. Had  the  Irish  peasants  been  less  chaste,  they 
would  have  been  more  prosperous.  Had  that  fearful 
famine,  which  in  the  present  centuiy  desolated  the  land, 
fallen  upon  a  people  who  thought  more  of  accumulating 
subsistence  than  of  avoiding  sin,  multitudes  mightnow  be 
livmg  who  perished  by  literal  starvation  on  the  dreary 
hills  of  Limerick  or  Skibbereen. 

The  example  of  Ireland  furnishes  us,  however,  with  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  the  influence 
of  a  moral  feeling  may  act  beyond  the  circumstances  that 
gave  it  birth.  There  is  no  fact  in  Irish  history  more 
singidar  than  the  complete,  and,  I  beheve,  unparalleled 
absence  among  the  Irish  priesthood  of  those  moral  scan- 
dals wlrich  in  every  continental  country  occasionally  prove 
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the  danger  of  vows  of  celibacy.  The  unsuspected  purity 
of  the  Irish  priests  in  this  respect  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  the  government  of  the  country  being  Protestant, 
there  is  no  special  inquisitorial  legislation  to  ensure  it, 
because  of  tlie  almost  unbounded  inHuence  of  the  clergy 
over  their  parisliioners,  and  also  because  if  any  just  cause 
of  suspicion  existed,  in  the  fierce  sectarianism  of  Insh 
pubhc  opinion,  it  would  assuredly  be  magnified.  Con- 
siderations of  chmate  are  quite  inadequate  to  explain  this 
fact,  but  the  chief  cause  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  habit  of  marrying  at  the  first  development  of  the 
passions  has  produced  among  the  Irisla  peasantry,  from 
whom  the  priests  for  the  most  part  spring,  an  extremely 
strong  feeling  of  the  iniquity  of  irregular  sexual  indul- 
gence, which  retains  its  power  even  over  those  who  are 
bound  to  perpetual  celibacy. 

It  will  appear  evident  from  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, that  while  the  essential  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  is 
unaltered,  there  is  a  perpetual,  and  in  some  branches  an 
orderly  and  necessary  change,  as  society  advances,  both 
in  the  proportionate  value  attached  to  different  virtues  in 
theoiy,  and  in  the  perfection  in  which  they  are  realised  in 
practice.  It  will  appear  too,  that  while  there  may  be  in 
societies  such  a  thing  as  moral  improvement,  there  is 
rarely  or  never,  on  a  large  scale,  such  a  thing  as  unmixed 
improvement.  We  may  gain  more  than  we  lose,  but  we 
always  lose  something.  There  are  virtues  which  are  con- 
tinually dying  away  with  advancing  civilisation,  and  even 
the  lowest  stage  possesses  its  distinctive  excellence.  There 
is  no  spectacle  more  piteous  or  more  horrible  to  a  good 
man  than  that  of  an  oppressed  nationality  writhing  in 
anguish  beneath  a  tyrant's  yoke ;  but  there  is  no  con- 
dition in  which  passionate,  unquestioning  self-sacrifice  and 
heroic  courage,  and  the  true  sentiment  of  fraternity  are 
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more  grandly  elicited,  and  it  is  probable  tbat  the  triumph 
of  liberty  will  in  these  forms  not  only  lessen  the  moral 
performances,  but  even  weaken  the  moral  capacities  of 
mankind.  War  is  no  doubt  a  fearful  evil,  but  it  is  the 
seed-plot  of  magnanimous  virtues,  which  in  a  pacific  age 
must  wither  and  decay.  Even  the  gambling-table  fosters 
among  its  more  sldlful  votaries  a  kind  of  moral  nerve,  a 
capacity  for  bearing  losses  with  calmness,  and  controlling 
the  force  of  the  desires,  which  is  scarcely  exhibited  in 
equal  perfection  in  any  other  sphere. 

There  is  still  so  great  a  diversity  of  civilisation  in 
existing  nations  that  traversing  tracts  of  space  is  almost 
like  traversing  tracts  of  time,  for  it  brings  us  in  contact 
with  hviog  representatives  of  nearly  every  phase  of  past 
civilisation.  But  these  differences  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  the  unparalleled  diffusion  and  simplification  of 
knowledge,  the  still  more  amazing  progress  in  means 
of  locomotion,  and  the  political  and  military  causes 
that  are  manifestly  converting  Europe  into  a  federation 
of  vast  centralised  and  democratic  States.  Even  to  those 
who  believe  that  the  leading  changes  are  on  the 
whole  beneficial,  there  is  much  that  is  melancholy  in 
this  revolution.  Those  small  States  which  wiil  soon 
have  disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe,  besides  tlieir 
vast  superiority  to  most  great  empires  in  financial  pro- 
sperity, in  the  material  well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  many  cases  in  political  liberty,  pacific  tastes,  and 
intellectual  progress,  form  one  of  the  chief  refuges  of 
that  spirit  of  content,  repose,  and  retrospective  reverence 
whidi  is  pre-eminently  wanting  in  modem  civilisation, 
and  their  security  is  in  every  age  one  of  the  least 
equivocal  measures  of  international  morality.  The  mon- 
astic system,  however  pernicious  when  enlarged  to  ex- 
cess, has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the 
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world  by  supplying  an  asylum  especially  suited  to  a  certain 
type  of  character ;  and  that  vindictive  and  short-sighted 
revolution  which  is  extirpating  it  from  Europe  is  destroy- 
ing one  of  the  best  coiTectivcs  of  the  excessive  industrial- 
ism of  our  age.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  a  nation  that 
it  should  attain  the  most  advanced  existing  typo  of 
progress,  but  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large  that  all 
nations  should  attain  the  same  type,  even  when  it  is  the 
most  advanced.  The  influence  of  very  various  circum- 
stances is  absolutely  necessary  to  perfect  moral  develop- 
ment. Hence,  one  of  the  great  political  advantages  of  class 
representation,  which  brmgs  within  the  range  of  pohtics 
a  far  greater  variety  both  of  capacities  and  moral  qualities 
than  can  be  exhibited  when  one  class  has  an  exclusive 
or  overwhelmingly  preponderating  influence,  and  also  of 
heterogeneous  empires,  in  which  different  degrees  of 
civilisation  produce  diflcrent  kinds  of  excellence  which 
react  upon  and  complete  one  another.  Li  the  rude  work 
of  India  and  Australia  a  type  of  character  is  formed 
which  England  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  now  made  will  be  sufficient, 
I  hope,  to  throw  some  light  upon  those  great  questions 
concerning  the  relations  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
which  have  attracted  in  late  years  so  large  an  amount  of 
attention.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  liistoiian  of 
human  progress  should  concentrate  his  attention  exclu- 
sively on  the  intellectual  elements  ;  for  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  moral  history,  morals  being  essentially  stationary, 
and  the  rudest  barbarians  being  in  this  respect  as  far 
advanced  as  ourselves.  In  opposition  to  tliis  view,  I  have 
maintainedthat  while  what  may  be  termed  the  primal  ele- 
ments of  morals  are  unaltered,  there  is  a  perpetual  change 
m  the  standard  which  is  exacted,  and  also  in  the  relative 
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value  attached  to  particular  virtues,  and  that  these  changes 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  general 
history.  It  has  been  contended  by  other  writers,  that 
although  such  changes  do  take  place,  and  although  they 
play  an  extremely  great  part  in  the  world-,  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  results  of  intellectual  causes,  changes 
in  knowledge  producing  changes  in  morals.  In  tliis  view, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  truth, 
but  it  can  only,  I  think,  bo  accepted  with  great  qualifi- 
cation. It  is  one  of  the  plainest  of  facts  that  neither 
the  individuals  nor  the  ages  tliat  have  been  most  dis- 
tinguished for  intellectual  achievements  have  been  most 
distinguished  for  moral  excellence,  and  that  a  high 
intellectual  and  material  civilisation  has  often  coexisted 
with  much  depravity.  In  some  respects  the  condi- 
tions of  intellectual  growth  are  not  favourable  to  moral 
growth.  The  agglomeration  of  men  in  great  cities— which 
are  always  the  centres  of  progress  and  enlightenment — is 
one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  material  and  intel- 
lectual advance ;  but  great  to'WTis  are  the  peculiar  seed-plots 
of  vice,  and  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  they 
produce  any  special  and  equivalent  efflorescence  of  virtues, 
for  even  the  social  virtues  are  probably  more  cultivated 
in  small  populations,  where  men  live  in  more  intimate 
relations.  Many  of  the  most  splendid  outbursts  of  moral 
enthusiasm  may  be  traced  to  an  overwhelming  force  of 
conviction  rarely  found  in  very  cultivated  minds,  which 
are  keenly  sensible  to  possibilities  of  error,  conflicting  argu- 
meats,  and  qualifying  circinnstances.  Civilisation  has  on 
the  whole  been  more  successful  in  repressing  crime  than 
in  repressing  vice.  It  is  very  favourable  to  the  gentler, 
charitable,  and  social  virtues,  and,  where  slavery  does  not 
exist,  to  the  industrial  virtues,  and  it  is  the  especial  nurse 
of  the  intellectual  virtues ;  but  it  is  in  general  not  equally 
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favourable  to  the  production  of  self-sacrifice,  enthusiasm, 
reverence,  or  chastity. 

The  moral  changes,  however,  which  are  effected  by  civi- 
lisation may  ultimately  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  intellectual 
causes,  for  these  He  at  the  root  of  the  whole  structure  of  civi- 
Hsed  life.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  intellectual  causes 
act  directly,  but  more  frequently  they  have  only  an  indi- 
rect influence,  producing  habits  of  life  which  in  their  turn 
produce  new  conceptions  of  duty.  The  morals  of  men  are 
more  governed  by  their  pursuits  than  by  their  opinions.  A 
type  of  virtue  is  first  formed  by  circumstances,  and  men 
afterwards  make  it  the  model  upon  which  their  theories  are 
framed.  Thus  geographical  or  other  circumstances  tlia.t 
make  one  nation  military  and  another  industrial,  will  pro- 
duce ill  each  a  realised  type  of  excellence,  and  correspond- 
ing conceptions  about  the  relative  importance  of  different 
virtues  radically  different  from  those  which  are  produced 
in  the  other,  and  this  may  be  the  case  although  the 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  two  communities  is  sub- 
stantially equal. 

Having  discussed  these  questions  as  fully  as  the  nature 
of  my  subject  requh-es,  I  will  conclude  tMs  chapter  by 
noticing  a  few  very  prevaleut  errors  in  the  moral  judg- 
ments of  history,  and  will  also  endeavour  to  elucidate 
some  important  consequences  that  may  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  moral  types. 

It  is  probable  that  the  moral  standard  of  most  men  is 
much  lower  in  political  judgments  than  in  private  matters 
in  which  their  own  interests  are  concerned.  There  is 
nothing  more  common  than  for  men  who  in  private  life 
ai'e  models  of  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  to  justify  or 
excuse  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  political  dishonesty  and 
violence ;  and  we  should  be  altogether  mistaken  if  we 
argued  rigidly  li'om  such  approvals  to  the  geneiTd  moral 
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sentiment  of  those  who  ntter  them.     Not  nnfrequently 
too,  by  a  curions  moral  paradox,  political  crimes  are 
closely  connected  with  national  virtues.    A  people  who 
are  submissive,  gentle,  and  loyal,  fall  by  reason  of  these 
very  qualities  under  a  despotic  government ;  but  this  un- 
controlled  power  has  never  failed  to  exercise  a  most 
pernicious  mfiuence  on  rulers,  and  their  numerous  acts 
of  rapacity  and  aggression  being  attributed  in  history 
to  the  nation  they  represent,  the  national  character  is 
wholly  misinterpreted.'    There  are  also  particular  kinds 
both  of  virtue  and  of  vice  which  appear  prominently 
before  the  world,  while  others  of  at  least  equal  influence 
almost  escape  the  notice  of  histoiy.    Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  sectarian  animosities,  the  horrible  persecutions 
the  Hind  hatred  of  progress,  the  ungenerous  support  of 
every  galling  (lisquaHfication  and  restraint,  the  intense 
class  selfishness,  the  obstinately  protracted  defence  of 
eveiy  intellectual  and  poKtical  superstition,  the  childish 
but  whimsically  ferocious  quarrels  about  mhiute  dogmatic 
distinctions,  or  dresses,  or  candlesticks,  which  constitute 
together  the  main  features  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  mioht 
naturally  though  very  unjustly  lead  men  to  place  the 
ecclesiastical  type  in  almost  the  lowest  rank,  both  in- 
tellectually and  morally.     These  arc,  in  fact,  the  displays 
of  ecclesiastical  influence  which  stand  in  bold  relief  in 
the  pages  of  history.     The  civilising  and  moralising  in- 
fluence of  the  clergyman  in  Ms  parish,  the  simple,  un- 
ostentatious, unseiash  zeal  with  which  he  educates  the 
Ignorant,  guides  the  erring,  comforts  the  sorrowmg,  braves 
the  horrors  of  pestilence,  and  sheds  a  hallowing  influence 
over  the  dying  hour,  the  countless  ways  in  which,  in  his 
httle  sphere,  he  allays  evil  passions,  and  softens  manners, 

•  This  has  been,  I  think,  especiaUj  the  case  ivith  ihe  Ai.stdans 
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and  elevates  and  purifies  those  around  liim — all  these 
things,  though  very  evident  to  the  detailed  observer,  do 
not  stand  out  in  the  same  vivid  prominence  in  historical 
records,  and  are  continually  forgotten  by  historians.  It 
is  always  hazardous  to  argue  from  the  character  of  a 
corporation  to  the  character  of  the  members  who  compose 
it,  but  in  no  other  case  is  this  method  of  judgment  so 
fallacious  as  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastics,  for  there  is  no 
other  class  whose  distinctive  excellences  are  less  apparent, 
and  whose  mental  and  moral  defects  are  more  glaringly 
conspicuous  in  corporate  action.  In  different  nations, 
again,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  widely  different,  and 
serious  misconceptions  arise  from  the  appUcation  to  one 
nation  of  the  measure  of  the  other.  Thus  the  chief 
national  virtues  of  the  French  people  result  from  an 
mtense  power  of  sympathy,  which  is  also  the  foundation 
of  some  of  their  most  beautiful  intellectual  quahties, 
of  their  social  habits,  and  of  their  unrivalled  influence  in 
Europe.  No  other  nation  has  so  habitual  and  vivid 
a  sympathy  for  great  struggles  for  freedom  beyond  its 
border.  No  other  hterature  exhibits  so  expansive  and 
cecumenical  a  genius,  or  expounds  so  skiffully  or  appre- 
ciates so  generously  foreign  ideas.  In  no  other  land 
would  a  disinterested  war  for  the  support  of  a  suffering 
nationality  find  so  large  an  amount  of  support.  The 
national  crimes  of  France  are  many  and  grievous,  but 
much  will  be  forgiven  her  because  she  loved  much.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  nations,  on  the  otlier  hand,  though  sometimes 
roused  to  strong  but  transient  enthusiasm,  are  habitually 
singularly  narrow,  unappreciative,  and  unsympathetic. 
The  great  source  of  their  national  virtues  is  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  power  of  pursuing  a  course  which  tlicy 
believe  to  be  right,  independently  of  all  considerations  of 
sympathy  or  favour,  of  enthusiasm  or  success.    Other 
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nations  liave  far  surpassed  tlicm  in  many  qualities  that  are 
beautiful,  and  in  some  qualities  that  are  great.  It  is  the 
merit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  beyond  all  others  it 
has  produced  men  of  the  stamp  of  a  Washington  or  a 
Hampden;  men  careless  indeed  for  glory,  but  very  careful 
of  honour;  who  made  the  supreme  majesty  of  moral 
rectitude  the  guiding  principle  of  their  Hves,  who  proved 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances  that  no  allurements  of 
ambition,  and  no  storms  of  passion,  could  cause  them  to 
deviate  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  course  they  believed 
to  be  their  duty.  This  was  also  a  Eoman  characteristic 
— especially  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  The  unwearied, 
unostentatious,  and  inglorious  crusade  of  England  against 
slavery  may  probably  be  Regarded  as  among  the  three 
or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  virtue  is  the  nega- 
tion of  another,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  virtues  are 
naturally  grouped  according  to  principles  of  affinity  or 
eongruity,  which  are  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  type. 
The  heroical,  the  amiable,  the  industrial,  the  intellectual 
vii'tues  form  in  this  manner  distinct  groups  ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  development  of  one  group  is  incompatible,  not 
indeed  with  the  existence,  but  with  the  prominence  of 
others.  Content  cannot  be  the  leading  virtue  in  a  society 
animated  by  an  intense  industrial  spirit,  or  submission 
or  tolerance  of  injuries  in  a  society  formed  upon  a  mili- 
tary type,  or  intellectual  virtues  in  a  society  where  a 
believing  spnit  is  made  the  essential  of  goodness,  yet 
each  of  these  conditions  is  the  special  sphere  of  some  par- 
ticular class  of  virtues.  The  distinctive  beauty  of  a 
moral  type  depends  not  so  much  on  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  as  of  the  proportions  in  which 
those  elements  are  combined.   The  characters  of  Socrates, 
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of  Cato,  of  Bayard,  of  Fenelon,  and  of  St.  Francis  Agsisi 
are  all  beautiful,  but  tbey  differ  generically,  and  not 
simply  in  degrees  of  excellence.  To  endeavour  to  im- 
part to  Cato  the  distinctive  charm  of  St.  Erancis,  or  to  St. 
Francis  that  of  Cato,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  endeavour 
to  unite  in  a  single  statue  the  beauties  of  the  Apollo  and 
the  Laocoon,  or  in  a  single  landscape  the  beauties  of  the 
twihght  and  of  the  meridian  sun.  Take  away  pride  from 
the  ancient  Stoic  or  the  modem  Englishman,  and  you 
would  have  destroyed  the  basis  of  many  of  his  noblest 
virtues,  but  humility  was  the  very  principle  and  root  of 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  ascetic.  There  is  no  quality' 
that  is  virtuous  in  a  woman  that  is  not  also  virtuous  in 
a  man,  yet  that  disposition  or  hierarchy  of  virtues  which 
constitutes  a  perfect  woman  would  be  wholly  unsuited 
for  a  perfect  man.  Tlie  moral  is  in  this  respect  like  the 
physical  type.  The  beauty  of  man  is  not  the  beauty  of 
woman,  or  the  beauty  of  the  child  as  the  beauty  of 
the  adult,  or  the  beauty  of  an  Italian  as  the  beauty  of 
an  Englishwoman.  All  types  of  character  are  not  good,  as 
all  types  of  countenance  are  not  beautiful ;  but  there  are 
many  distinct  casts  of  goodness,  as  there  are  many  dis- 
tinct casta  of  beauty. 

This  most  important  truth  may  be  stated  in  a  some- 
what different  form.  "Whenever  a  man  is  eminently 
deficient  in  any  virtue,  it  of  course  follows  that  his 
character  is  imperfect,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  is  not  in  other  respects  moral  and  virtuous. 
There  is,  however,  usually  some  one  virtue,  which  I  may 
term  rudimentary,  which  is  brought  forward  so  promi- 
nently before  the  world,  as  the  first  condition  of  moral 
excellence,  that  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  a  man 
who  has  absolutely  neglected  it  is  entirely  hidifferent  to 
moral  culture.    Rudimentary  virtues  vary  in  different  ages. 
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nations,  and  classes.  Thus,  in  the  great  republics  of  anti- 
quity patriotism  was  rudimentory,  for  it  was  so  assidu- 
ously  cultivated,  that  it  appeared  at  once  the  most  obvious 
and  tlie  most  essential  of  duties.  Among  ourselves  much 
private  virtue  may  coexist  with  complete  indifference  to 
national  interests.  In  the  monastic  period,  and  in  a 
somewhat  different  form  hi  the  age  of  chivahy,  a  spirit 
of  reverential  obedience  was  rudimentaiy,  and  the  basis 
of  all  moral  progress;  but  we  may  now  frequently  find  a 
good  man  without  it,  his  moral  energies  having  been 
cultivated  in  other  directions.  Common  tmthfulness  and 
honesty,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  rudimentary  vh-tues  in 
mdustrial  societies,  but  not  in  others.  Chastity,  m  Eng- 
land at  least,  is  a  rudimentary  female  virtue,  but  scarcely 
a  rudimentary  virtue  among  men,  and  it  has  not  been  in 
all  ages,  and  is  not  now  in  all  countries,  rudimentary 
among  women.  There  is  no  more  important  task  devolv- 
ing upon  a  moral  historian,  than  to  discover  in  each 
period  the  rudimentary  virtue,  for  it  regulates  in  a  great 
degree  the  position  assigned  to  all  otheia. 

Prom  the  considerations  I  have  urged,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  considerable  danger  in  proposhig  too  ab- 
solutely a  single  character,  however  admirable,  as  the 
model  to  which  all  men  must  necessarily  conform.  A 
character  may  be  perfect  in  its  own  Idnd,  but  no  cha- 
racter can  possibly  embrace  all  types  of  perfection  ;  for 
as  wo  have  seen,  the  perfection  of  a  type  depends  not 
only  upon  the  vhrtues  that  constitute  it,  but  also  upon 
the  order  and  prominence  assigned  to  them.  Ah  that 
can  be  expected  in  an  ideal  is,  that  it  should  be  perfect 
m  its  own  khid,  and  should  exhibit  the  type  most  needed 
m  i(a  age,  and  most  widely  useful  to  manldnd.  Tlie 
Christian  type  is  the  glorification  of  tlie  amiable,  as  the 
Stoic  type  was  that  of  the  heroic  qualities,  and  this  is  one 
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of  tlie  reasons  why  Christianity  is  so  much  more  fitted 
than  Stoicism  to  preside  over  civilisation,  for  tlie  inore 
society  is  organised  and  civilised,  the  greater  is  the  scope 
for  the  amiable,  and  the  less  for  the  heroic  quahties. 

The  history  of  that  moral  intolerance  which  endeavours 
to  reduce  all  characters  to  a  single  type  has  never,  I  think, 
been  examined  as  it  deserves,  and  I  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  advert  to  it  in  the  following  pages.  Ko  one 
can  have  failed  to  observe  how  common  it  is  for  men  to 
make  their  own  tastes  or  excellences  the  measure  of  all 
goodness,  pronouncing  all  that  are  broadly  different  from 
them  to  be  imperfect  or  low,  or  of  a  secondary  value. 
And  this,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  vanity,  is  pro- 
bably in  most  cases  much  more  due  to  feebleness  of 
imagination,  to  the  difficulty  most  men  have  in  conceiv- 
ing in  their  minds  an  order  of  character  fundamentally 
different  from  their  own.  A  good  man  can  usually  sym- 
pathise much  more  with  a  very  imperfect  character  of  his 
own  type  than  with  a  far  more  perfect  one  of  a  different 
type.  To  this  cause,  quite  as  much  as  to  liistorical  causes 
or  occasional  divergenciea  of  interest,  may  be  traced  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  effecting  cordial  international  friend- 
ships, especially  in  those  cases  when  a  difference  of  race 
coincides  with  the  diiference  of  nationahty.  Each,  nation 
has  a  distinct  type  of  excellence,  each  esteems  the  virtues 
in  which  it  excels,  and  in  which  its  neighbours  are  often 
most  deficient,  incomparably  the  greatest.  Each  regards 
with  especial  antipathy  the  vices  from  whicli  it  is  most 
free,  and  to  which  its  neighbours  may  be  most  addicted. 
Hence  arises  a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt  and  dislike 
from  wHeh  the  more  enlightened  minds  are  indeed  soon 
emancipated,  but  which  constitutes  the  popular  sentiment. 
The  type  of  character  of  eveiy  individual  depends 
partly  upon  innate  temperament  and  partly  upon  external 
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circumstances.  A  warlike,  a  refined,  an  industrial  society, 
each  evoltes  and  requires  its  specific  qualities,  and  pro- 
duces its  appropriate  type.  If  a  man  of  a  different  type 
arise,  if,  for  example,  a  man  formed  by  natinre  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  highest  perfection  the  virtues  of  gentleness  or 
meekness,  be  born  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  military  society, 
he  will  find  no  suitable  scope  for  action,  he  will  jar  with 
his  age,  and  his  type  will  be  regarded  with  disfavour.  And 
the  effect  of  this  opposition  is  not  simply  that  he  will  not 
be  appreciated  as  he  deserves,  he  will  also  never  succeed  in 
developing  his  own  distinctive  virtues  as  they  would  have 
been  developed  under  other  circumstances.  Everything 
win  be  against  him — the  force  of  education,  the  habits 
of  society,  the  opinions  of  mankind,  even  his  own  sense 
of  duty.  All  the  highest  models  of  excellence  about 
him  being  formed  on  a  different  type,  liis  very  efforts 
to  improve  his  bemg  will  dull  the  qualities  in  which 
nature  intended  him  to  excel.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a 
man  with  naturally  heroic  qualities  be  born  in  a  society 
which  pre-eminently  values  heroism,  he  will  not  only  be 
more  appreciated,  he  will  also,  under  the  concurrence  of 
favourable  circumstances,  carry  his  heroism  to  a  far 
higher  point  than  would  otlierwise  have  been  possible. 
Hence  changing  circumstances  produce  changing  types, 
and  hence,  too,  tlie  possibility  of  moral  history  and  the 
necessity  of  uniting  it  with  general  history.  Ecligions, 
considered  as  moral  teachers,  are  realised  and  effective 
only  when  their  moral  teaching  is  in  conformity  with 
the  tendency  of  thei^  age.  If  any  part  of  it  is  not  so, 
that  part  will  be  either  openly  abandoned,  or  refined 
away,  or  tacitly  neglected.  Among  the  ancients,  tlie 
co-existence  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical  schools,  which 
offered  to  the  world  two  entirely  different  archetypes  of 
virtue,  secured  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  recogni- 
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tion  of  difTerent  kinds  of  excellence ;  for  although  each 
of  these  schools  often  attained  a  pre-eminence,  neither 
ever  succeeded  in  wholly  destroying  or  discrediting  the 
other. 

Of  the  two  elements  that  compose  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind,  our  generalised  knowledge   is  almost  re- 
stricted to  one.    We  know  much  of  the  ways  in  which 
political,  social,  or  intellectual  causes  act  upon  character, 
but  scarcely  anything  of  the  laws  that  govern  innate  dis- 
position, of  the  reasons  and  extent  of  the  natural  moral 
diversities  of  individuals  or  races.     I  think,  however,  that 
most  persons  who  reflect  upon  the  subject  will  conclude 
that  the  progress  of  medicine,  revealing  tJio  physical  causes 
of  different  moral  predispositions,  is  hkely  to  place  a  veiy 
large  measure  of  knowledge  on  this   point  within    our 
reach.     Of  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge 
medicine  is  that  in  which  the  accomplished  results  are 
most  obviously  imperfect  and  provisional,  in  which  the 
field  of  unrealised  possibilities   is  most  axtenslve,  and 
from  which,  if  the  human  mind  were  directed  to  it,  as  it 
has  been  during  the  past  century  to  industrial  inventions, 
and  especially  to  overcoming  space,  the  most  splendid 
results  might  be  expected.     Our  ahnost  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  causes  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases,  and 
the  empirical  nature  of  nearly  all  our  best  medical  treat- 
ment, have  been  often  recognised.     Tlie  medicine  of  in- 
halation is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  it  is  by  inhalation 
that  Nature  piroduces  most  of  her  diseases,  and  effects 
most  of  her  cures.     The  medical  powers  of  electricity, 
which  of  all  known  agencies  bears  most  resemblance  to 
life,  are  almost  unexplored.     The  discovery  of  ansBSthe- 
tics  has  in  our  own  day  opened  out  a  field  of  inesti- 
mable importance,   and    the    proved  possibility,   imdei- 
certain  physical  conditions,  of  governing  by  external  sug- 
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gestiona  tlie  whole  current  of  the  feelings  and  emotions, 
may  possibly  contribute  yet  further  to  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering, and  perhaps  to  that  euthanasia  which  Bacon  pro- 
posed to  physicians  as  an  end  of  tlaeir  art.  But  in  the 
eyes  both  of  tlie  philanthropist  and  of  the  philosopher, 
the  greatest  of  all  results  to  be  expected  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  field,  are,  I  conceive,  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
study  of  the  relations  between  our  physical  and  our  moral 
natures.  He  who  raises  moral  patliology  to  a  science, 
expanding,  systematising,  and  applying  many  fragmentary 
observations  that  have  been  already  made,  will  probably 
take  a  place  among  the  master  intellects  of  mankind. 
The  fiistings  and  bleedings  of  the  mediieval  monk,  the 
medicines  for  allaying  or  stimulating  tlie  sensual  passion^, 
the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  the  moral  influences  of 
insanity  and  of  castration,  the  researches  of  phrenology, 
the  moral  changes  that  accompany  the  successive  stages 
of  physical  developments,  the  instances  of  diseases  which 
have  altered,  sometimes  permanently,  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  character,  and  have  acted  through  the  cha- 
racter upon  all  the  intellectual  judgments,^  are  examples 
of  the  kind  of  facts  with  which  such  a  science  would  deal. 
Mind  and  body  are  so  closely  connected,  that  even  those 
who  most  earnestly  protest  against  materialism  readily 
admit  that  each  acts  continually  upon  the  other.  The 
sudden  emotion  that  quickens  the  pulse,  and  blanches  or 
flushes  the  cheek,  and  the  effect  of  fear  in  predisposing  to 
an  epidemic,  are  familiar  instances  of  the  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body,  and  the  more  powerfid  and  perma- 
nent influence  of  the  body  upon  the  disposition  is  attested 
by  countless  observations.  It  is  probable  that  this  action 
extends  to  all  parts  of  our  moral  constitution,  that  every 

1  See  some  rematlsable  instances  of  this  in  Cabaoia,  Rappoi-ts  du  Phyaigne 
t  du  Mwal  de  l' Homme. 
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passion  or  characteristic  tendoncy  has  a  physical  predis- 
posing cause,  and  that  if  we  were  acquainted  with  these, 
we  might  treat  by  medicine  the  many  varieties  of  moral 
disease  as  systematically  as  we  now  treat  physical  disease. 
In  addition  to  its  incalculable  practical  importance,  such 
knowledge  would  have  a  great  philosophical  value,  throw- 
ing a  new  light  upon  the  fibation  of  our  moral  qualities, 
enabling  us  to  treat  exhaustively  the  moral  influence  of 
climate,  and  withdrawing  the  great  question  of  the  in- 
fluence of  race  from  the  impressions  of  isolated  observers 
to  place  it  on  the  firm  basis  of  experiment.  It  would  thus 
form  the  complement  to  the  labours  of  the  historian. 

Such  discoveries  are,  however,  perhaps  far  from  at- 
tainment, and  their  discussion  does  not  fall  within  the 
compass  of  this  work.  My  present  object  is  simply  to 
trace  the  action  of  external  circumstances  upon  morals,  to 
examine  what  have  been  the  moral  types  proposed  as  ideal 
in  different  ages,  to  what  degree  they  have  been  reahsed 
in  practice,  and  by  what  causes  they  have  been  modified, 
impaired,  or  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  n 

THE  PAGAN"  EMPIRE. 


One  of  the  first  facts  that  must  strike  a  student  who 
examines  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  ancient  civilisations 
is  how  imperfectly  that  teaching  was  represented,  and 
how  feebly  it  was  influenced  by  the  popular  creed.  The 
moral  ideals  had  at  no  time  been  sought  in  the  actions  of 
the  gods,  and  long  before  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
polytheism  had  ceased  to  have  any  great  influence  upon 
the  more  cultivated  intellects  of  mankiad. 

In  Greece  we  may  trace  from  the  earliest  time  the 
footsteps  of  a  religion  of  nature,  wholly  different  from  the 
legends  of  the  mythology.  The  language  in  which  the 
first  Greek  dramatists  asserted  the  supreme  authority  and 
universal  providence  of  Zeus  was  so  emphatic,  that  the 
Christian  fathers  commonly  attributed  it  either  to  direct 
inspiration  or  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  writings, 
while  later  theologians  of  the  school  of  Cudworth  have 
argued  from  it  in  fevour  of  the  original  monotheism  of 
our  race.  The  philosophers  were  alvrays  either  con- 
temptuous or  hostile  to  the  prevailing  legends.  Pythagoras 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  had  seen  Hesiod  tied  to 
a  brass  pillar  in  hell,  and  Homer  hung  upon  a  tree  sur- 
rounded by  serpents,  on  account  of  the  fables  they  had 
invented  about  the  gods.^      Plato,  for  the  same  reason 

*  Diog.  Laert,  Pythag. 
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bauislied  the  poets  from  his  republic.  Stilpo  turned  to 
ridicule  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices/  and  was  exiled 
from  Athens  for  denying  that  the  Athene  of  Phidias  was 
a,  goddess.^  Xenophanes  remarked  tliat  each  nation 
attributed  to  the  gods  its  distinctive  national  type,  the 
gods  of  the  ^Ethiopians  being  black,  the  gods  of  the 
Thracians  fair  and  blue-eyed.^  Diagoras  and  Thcodorus 
are  said  to  have  denied,  and  Protagoras  to  have  questioned, 
the  existence  of  the  gods,*  while  the  Epicureans  deemed 
them  wholly  indifferent  to  human  affairs,  and  thePyrrhonista 
pronounced  our  faculties  absolutely  incapable  of  attain- 
ing any  sure  knowledge,  either  human  or  divine.  The 
Cynic  Antisthenes  said  that  there  were  many  popular  gods, 
but  only  one  god  of  nature.*  The  Stoics,  reproducing  an 
opinion  which  was  supported  by  Aristotle  and  attributed 
to  Pythagoras,"  believed  m  an  all-pervading  soul  of  nature, 
but,  unlike  some  modern  schools  which  have  adopted  this 
view,  they  asserted  in  emphatic  language  the  doctrine  of 
Providence,  and  the  self-conseiousness  of  tlie  Deity. 

In  the  Eoman  repubhc  and  empire,  a  general  scepticism 
had  likewise  arisen  among  the  philosophers  as  the  first  fruit 
of  intellectual  development,  and  the  educated  classes  were 
speedily  divided  between  avowed  or  virtual  atheists,  like 
the  Epicureans,''  and  pure  theists,  like  the  Stoics  and  the 
Platonists.      The  first,  represented  by  such   writers   as 

'  Plufarcli,  De  FrofectSnis  m  ViH.  ^  Diog-,  Laert.  Sitlpo. 

"  Clem.  AJexand.  Strom,  -vii.  *  Cicero,  He  Nat.  Deoivm,  i.  1. 

"  Lactflnt  Jiisl.  Div.  i.  5. 

*  '  Pytliagoraa  ita  deliniTit  quid  esset  De«H:  Animus  qui  per  universaa 
mundi  partes,  omnemque  naturam  commeana  atque  diffusus,  ex.  quo  omnia 
qiite  naacimtur  animalia  -vitam  eapiunt.'— Ibid.  Lactantiiis  in  tliia  chapter 
has  collected  several  other  philosophic  deflnitiona  of  the  Divinity.  Sea  too 
Plutarch,  De  JPlacit  I^ihs,  Tertullian  explains  the  stoical  theoiy  hy  aa 
ingenious  illustration :  '  Sfoici  enim  volunt  Dcum  sio  per  materiem  decu- 
currisae  quomodo  mel  per  faTOs,'— Tert.  Z)e  Anima. 

'  As  Cicero  says ;  '  Epicurua  re  tolli^  oratione  relinquit,  deoa.' — Be  Nat 
Dear.  i.  44. 
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Lucretius  ancl  Petroniua,  regarded  tlie  gods  simply  as 
tte  creations  of  fear,  denied  every  form  of  Providence, 
attributed  tlie  world  to  a  concurrence  of  atoms,  and  life 
to  spontaneous  generation,  and  regarded  it  as  the  chief 
end  of  philosophy  to  banish  as  illusions  of  the  imagination 
every  form  of  rehgious  behef.  The  others  formed  a  more 
or  less  pantheistic  conception  of  the  Deity,  asserted  the 
existence  of  a  Providence,^  but  treated  with  great  con- 
tempt the  prevailing  legends  which  they  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  explain.  The  first  systematic  theory  of 
explanation  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  Sicilian  En- 
hemorus,  whose  work  was  translated  by  Ennius.  He  pre- 
tended that  the  gods  were  originally  kings,  whose  history 
and  genealogies  he  professed  to  trace,  and  who  after 
death  had  been  deified  by  mankmd.'^  Another  attempt, 
which  in  the  first  period  of  Eoman  scepticism  was  more 
generally  popular,  was  that  of  some  of  the  Stoics,  who 
regarded  the  gods  as  personifications  of  the  difierent 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  of  different  forces  of  nature. 
Thus  E"eptune  was  the  sea,  Pluto  was  fire,  Hercules  repre- 
sented the  strength  of  God,  Minerva  His  wisdom,  Ceres  His 
fertilising  energy.^  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
empire,  Varro  had  declared  that '  the  soul  of  the  world  is 

'  Sometimes,  however,  they  restricted  ifa  operation  to  the  gi'eat  eventa  of 
life.  As  811  interlocutor  in  Cicero  saja :  '  Magna  dii  ciirant,  parva  negligunt.' 
—Cic  Be  Natiir.  Dear.  ii.  66.  Justin  Blartjr  notices  (Tii/pho.  i.)  that  some 
philosophers  inaintiuned  that  Qod  caved  for  the  univeraiJ  or  species,  hut  not  for 
the  individual.  Seneca  maintains  that  theDivinity  hns  determined  all  things 
by  an  inexorable  law  of  destiny,  which  He  has  decreed,  but  which  He  Himsdf 
obeys.    (Be  Provident  v.) 

'  See  on  this  ttiemy  Cicero,  Be  Naticr.  Bear.  i.  42;  Lnctnntiua,  Jast. 
Biv.  i.  11. 

3  Diog.  LaSit.  nt.  Zetto.  St.  Aug.  Be  Civ.  Bet,  iv,  11.  Maxinms  of  Tyre 
Bmei-t.  X.  (in  some  editions  xxix.)  J  8.  Seneca,  Be  Benejiciis,  iv.  7-8.  Cic 
Be  NatKT.  Bear.  i.  15.  Cicero  has  devoted  the  first  two  boohs  of  this  work 
to  the  stoical  theology,  A  fnll  review  of  the  allegorical  and  mythical  intep- 
pretationa  of  pag-anism  is  given  by  Euaebiua,  Eva»ff.  prapm:  lib.  iii. 
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God,  and  that  its  parts  are  true  divimties.^  Virgil  and 
Manilius  described,  in  lines  of  singular  beauty,  that 
universal  spirit,  the  principle  of  aU  life,  the  efficient  cause 
of  all  motion,  which  permeates  and  animates  the  globe. 
Pliny  said  that  '  the  world  and  sky,  in  whose  embrace  aU 
things  are  enclosed,  must  be  deemed  a  god,  eternal,  im- 
mense, never  begotten,  and  never  to  perish.  To  seek 
things  beyond  this  is  of  no  profit  to  man,  and  they  tran- 
scend thehmits  of  liis  faculties.'^  Cicero  had  adopted  the 
higher  Platonic  conception  of  the  "Deity  as  mind  freed 
from  all  taint  of  matter,^  "^^iile  „Seneca  celebrated  in 
magnificent  language  'Jupiter  the  guardian  and  ruler  of 
the  universe,  the  soul  and  spirit,  the  lord  and  master  of 
tliis  mundane  sphere,  ...  the  cause  of  causes,  upon 
whom  aU  things  hang.  .  .  .  Whose  wisdom  oversees  the 
world  that  it  may  move  uncontrolled  in  its  course,  .  .  . 
from  whom  all  things  proceed,  by  whose  spirit  we 
live,  .  .  .  who  comprises  all  we  see.' *  Luean,  the  great 
poet  of  stoicism,  rose  to  a  stiE  higher  strain,  and  to 
one  which  still  more  accurately  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  his  school,  when  he  described  Jupiter  as  that  ma- 
jestic, all-pervasive  spirit,  whose  throne  ia  virtue  and 
the  miiverse.'  Quintilian  defended  the  subjugation  of 
the  world  beneath  the  sceptre  of  a  single  man,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  image  of  the  government  of  God. 
Other  philosophers  contented  themselves  with  asserting 

>  St.  Ai.^.  Be  Oiv.  .vii.  5.  ^  PIm.  Hid.  Nat.  ii.  I, 

^  '  Nee  vero  Deus  ipse  qui  intelligitur  a  nobis,  alio  modo  intolligi  potest 
nisi  mens  eoluta  qurednm  et  liber.i,  acgregata  oh  omni  concretione  mortal], 
omnia  sentiens  et  moyens,  ipsnque  praidita  raotu  sompitemo.'— TMse,  Qtiaist, 
i.  27. 

*  Senec.  Queed.  Nat.  ii.  i5. 

*  'Kstae  Dei  aedes,  nisi  terra  et  ponttis  ot  aer 

Et  ctelum  et  virttis  P    Superos  quid  quierimiis  ultra  P 
Jupiter  eat  quodcumcine  vides,  quodcumque  movent.' 

Fhwml.  iz, 
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tie  supreme  authority  of  Jupiter  Maxijnus,  and  reducing 
ae  otlier  dmmties  to  mere  administrative  and  aiigeKo 
tunctions,  or,  as  tlie  Platonists  expressed  it,  to  tlie  position 
of  dmmons.    According  to  some  of  tlie  Stoics,  a  final 
catastrophe  would  consume  the  universG,  the  resuscitated 
spirits  of  men  and  all  these  minor  gods,  and  the  whole 
creation  being  absorbed  into  the  great  parent  spirit,  God 
would  be  all  in  all.    The  very  chadi-en  and  old  women 
ridiculed  Cerberus  and  the  Furies '  or  treated  them  as 
mere  metaphors  of  conscience.'     In  the  deism  of  Cicero 
the  popular  divinities  were  discarded,  the  oracles  refuted 
and  ridiculed,  the  whole  system  of  divination  pronounced 
apolitical  imposture,  and  the  genesis  of  the  miraculous 
traced  to  the  exuberance  of  the  imagination,  and  to 
certam  diseases  of  the  judgment.'    Before  the  time  of 
Constantme,  numerous  books  had  been  written  against 
the  oracles."    The  greater  number  of  these  had  actuahy 
ceased,  and  the  ablest  writers  justly  saw  m  this  cessation 
an  evidence  of  the  declining  credulity  of  the  people,  and 
a  proof  that  the  oracles  had  been  a  fruit  of  that  credulity.' 

k.!'""?-","  '*"  """  »™MPM"HB»  iIlMU<o<luona™ci.a,- 
bantiu'  apud  mferoa  portenta  extimescat?'— Cic.  Be  Mat.  Beor  ii  3 
'  Esse  aliquoa  Manes  at  SHbtereanearegna  ..  .  * 

NeopueilcredMtnisiqainoiidams3i.elayaiitHr.'-JuF.&(  ii  140  153 

Si;;„'i^™tif  ■  "^ ""' "  "•  ^^  ^"'■»''^"  *'■'«'- 

'  Cicero,  Da  Leg.  i.  14  ;  Maerobius,  In  Sam.  Sdp.  \.  10 
..™.?.!;  J'""*",:°f  K,imim.ail.  D.mt.  D™,,,,,  wliel,  form  a  rarion. 
contra.1  to  ft.  lelipons  coaieriati.m  ot  Ike  B,  LtgHu,,  whiil,  was  written 
chiefly  from  a  political  point  of  vieiv.  '  ' 

^  Busebiae  I^ap.  Bvang.  lib.  iv. 

'  The  oracles  Srst  ga™  their  answers  iu  verse,  hat  their  had  pootrv  wa« 
ridrcaled,  «,d  tie,  gradaally  «ni  t„  prose,  and  at  last  ceased.  Pli.rcb 
defendod  the  ,p,p,,,t„n  of  the  bad  poeti.j  on  the  groand  that  the  iaspirin. 
spirit  availoJ  Uself  of  th,  nataral  facnltie.  of  the  prieslo.s  for  tlie  eipres- 
•lon  of  11.  infellihl.  ti»lbs-a  tbeoiy  which  is  slill  much  in  ™aa  amon- 
biblical  critics,  «ia  is,  I  believe,  called  dynamical  inspimllon.  See  Poate! 
nolle,  liMi.  de3  Oradei  (1st  cd.),  pp.  292-283. 
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The  Stoics  holding,  as  was  their  custom,  aloof  from 
direct  religious  discussion,  dissuaded  their  disciples  from 
consulting  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  gifts  of  fortune 
were  of  no  account,  and  tliat  a  good  man  should  be 
content  mth  his  conscience,  making  duty  and  not 
success  the  object  of  his  hfe.^  Cato  wondered  that  two 
augurs  could  meet  with  gravity.^  A  Eoman  general 
named  Sertorius  made  the  forgery  of  auspicious  omens  a 
continual  resource  in  warfare.^  The  Eoman  wits  made 
divination  the  favom'ite  subject  of  their  ridicule*  The 
denunciation  which  the  early  Greek  moralists  launched 
against  the  popular  ascription  of  immoral  deeds  to  the 
gods  was  echoed  by  a  long  series  of  later  philosophers,^ 
while  Ovid  made  these  fables  the  theme  of  his  mocking 
Metamoi'phoses,  and  in  his  most  immoral  poem  proposed 
Jupiter  as  a  model  of  vice.  With  an  irony  not  unlike  that 
of  Isaiah,  Horace  described  the  carpenter  deliberating 
whetlier  he  should  convert  a  shapeless  log  into  a  bench  or 
into  a  god.^  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Maximus  of  Tyre,  and  Dio 
Chrysostom  either  denounced  idolatry  or  defended  the  use 
of  images  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  Deity ,^  well  suited  to  aid  the  devotions  of 

'  See  the  iainoua  description  of  Cato  refusion;  to  consult  tbe  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Lucan,  FMrs.  ix. ;  and  also  Aniaii,  ii,  7.  Seneea 
leeutifiilly  Bays,  '  VJ3  deOB  propitiate  ?  bonus  esto.  Satia  illos  coluit  qiiis- 
quis  imitatiis  eat.' — Ep.  xcv. 

'  Cicero,  De  Sivia.  ii.  24. 

'  Aulus  Gellius,  Noel.  AU.  xv.  22. 

■■  See  a  long  string  of  witticisms  collected  by  Leg-endie,  TraiU  de  T  Opi- 
nion, oil  Mimmres  poor  SHTiir  &  VHietoire  ofe  VEsprit  Jiumaia  (Venise,  1735), 
tome  i.  pp.  386-387. 

*  See  Cicero,  De  Xatura  Dcoram ;  Seneca,  De  Brcs.  Vit.  c.  xvi. ;  Plla. 
Hiat.  Nat.  ii.  5 ;  Plutarch,  Be  Supet-Slitime. 

*  '  Glim  tnmcus  erara  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 

Cum  faber,  jncertus  acamnum  faceretne  Priapmn, 
IMuit  ease  Deum,'— Sw-m.  I.  viii.  1-3. 
'  Tbcra   is  a  veiy  curious  diacussion  on  this  subject,  reported  to  liaya 
taten  place  betweeu  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and  an  Egyptian  priest.     T!ia 
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the  ignorant.    Seneca'  and  the  whole  school  of  Pytha- 
goras objected  to  the  sacrifices. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  widely 

the  philosophic  classes  in  Eoiiie  were  remoycd  from  the 

professed  religion  of  the  State,  and  how  necessary  it  is 

to  seek  elsewhere  the  sources  of  their  moral  life     Bat  the 

opinions  of  learned  men  neyer  reflect  faithfully  those  of 

the  yiilgar,  and  the  chasm  between  the  two  classes  was 

eycn  wider  than  at  present  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity 

and  the  invention  of  printing.     The  atheistic  enthusiasm 

•  of  Lucretius  and  the  sceptical  enthusia.,m  of  some  of  the 

disciples  of  Carneades  were  isolated  phenomena,  and  the 

great  majority  of  tho  ancient  philosophers,  while  specu- 

latmg  with  the  utmost  freedom  in  private,  or  in  writing 

that  were  read  by  the  few,  countenanced,  practised,  md 

even  defended  the  religions  rites  that  they  despised     It 

was  beheved  that  many  different  paths  adapted  to  different 

nations  and  grades  of  knowledge  converge  to  the  same  Di- 

vimty,  and  that  the  most  erroneous  religion  is  good  if 

It  forms  good  dispositions  and  inspires  virtuous  actions 

Ihe  oracle  of  Delphi  had  said  that  the  best  reli-ion  is 

tliat  of  a  man's  own   city.    Polybins  and  Dionysius  of 

md  do  ,01  pretend  to  oUbi-  mj  such  ta.ge  (PJii,.  A^a,  of  Il,.™ri  Tm 
a.l  N™.  („,W.  .11  idol,,  ,.d  H.t  fc,  m  j..„  ,b,y  w„.  „k3  in 
2'  /r  ,     '""^'l,''  '?  ""  '■''  "~  "™  '«  •"»'  «>■'■  devotion  to 


'  Lact.  InU.  IHv.  y\.  2-3. 
13 
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Halicaroassus,wlio  regarded  all  religions  simply  as  political 
agencies,  dilated  in  rapturous  terma  upon  the  devotion  of 
the  Eomans  and  the  comparative  purity  of  their  creed.^ 
Varro  openly  professed  the  belief  that  there  are  certain 
religious  truths  which  it  is  expedient  that  the  people 
should  regard  as  false.^  The  academic  Cicero  and  the 
Epicurean  Cfesar  were  both  high  officers  of  religion.  The 
Stoics  taught  that  every  man  should  duly  perform  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  his  country.^ 

But  the  Eoman  religion,  even  in  its  best  days,  though  an 
admirable  system  of  moral  discipline,  was  never  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  moral  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  creature 
of  the  State,  and  derived  its  inspiration  from  pohtical  feel- 
ing. The  Eoman  gods  were  not,  like  those  of  the  Greeks, 
the  creations  of  an  unbridled  and  irreverent  fancy,  nor, 
like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  representations  of  the  forces 
of  nature;,  they  were  for  the  most  part  simple  allegories, 
frigid  personifications  of  different  virtues,  or  presiding 
spirits  imagined  for  the  protection  of  different  depart- 
ments of  industry.  The  religion  estabhshed  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  it  gave  a  kind  of  official  consecration  to  certain 
virtues,  and  commemorated  special  instances  in  which 
they  had  been  displayed  ;  its  local  character  strengthened 
patriotic  feeling,  its  worship  of  the  dead  fostered  a  vague 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul/  it  sustained  the 
supremacy  of  the  father  in  the  family,  surrounded  mar- 
riage with  many  imposing  solemnities,  and  created  simple 
and  reverent  characters  profoundly  submissive  to  an  over- 

1  Dion.  Halic.  ii. ;  Poljb.  \i.  50. 

'  St.  Aug.  De  Cie.  Bei,  ir.  31.  '  Epicfetiis,  Unchtr.  xxsix. 

*  Cicero,  speafcing^  of  the  worship  of  deified  men,  says,  '  indieat  oraniuni 
quidem  aminos  immoifales  esse,  sed  fortiiim  bonorumque  divines.!— D« 
Leg.  ii.  11.  The  Boman  worship  of  the  dead,  wbieli  was  the  centre  of  the 
domestic  religion,  has  heen  lecenily  inyestig^nted  with,  much  ability  hy  M. 
Coulanges  (La  CU6  antique). 
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ruling  Providence  and  scrupulously  observant  ■  of  sacred 
rites.  But  with  all  this  it  was  purely  selfisli.  It  was  simply 
a  method  of  obtaining  prosperity,  averting  calamity,  and 
reading  the  future.  Ancient  Eome  produced  many  heroes, 
but  no  saint.  Its  self-sacrifice  was  patriotic,  not  religious. 
Its  religion  was  neither  an  independent  teacher  nor  a 
source  of  inspiration,  although  its  rites  mingled  with  and 
strengthened  some  of  the  best  habits  of  the  people. 

Bat  these  habits,  and  the  religious  reverence  with 
which  they  were  connected,  soon  disappeared  amid  tlie 
immorality  and  decomposition  that  marked  the  closing 
years  of  the  repubhc  and  the  dawn  of  the  empire.  The 
stern  simplicity  of  life  which  the  censors  had  so  zealously 
aiid  often  so  tyrannically  enforced,^  was  exchanged  for  a 
luxury  which  first  appeared  after  the  return  of  the  army 
of  Manlius  from  Asia,^  increased  to  immense  proportions 
sifter  the  almost  simidtaneous  conquests  of  Carthage, 
Corinth,  and  Macedonia,^  received  an  additional  stimulus 
from  the  example  of  Antony,*  and  at  last,  under  the 
empire,  rose  to  excesses  which  the  wildest  oriental  orgies 
have  never  surpassed.*  The  complete  subversion  of  the 
social  and  political  system  of  the  repubhc,  the  anarchy 
of  civil  war,  the  ever  increasing  concourse  of  strangers, 
bringing  with  them  new  philosophies,  customs,  and  gods, 


'  On  the  minute  siiperviaion  exercised  by  tlie  censors  on  all  the  details  of 
domestic  life,  see  Aul,  Gell.  Met.  ii.  24  j  iv.  12,  20. 
"  Uvy,  sxsix.  6. 

*  Yell.  Paterculus,  i.  11-13 ;  Eufropiua,  iv.  6.  Sallust  ascrihed  tie  decfi- 
dence  of  Eome  to  the  destruction  of  its  rival,  Carthago, 

*  Plutarch,  De  AMature  et  Amico. 

"  There  ia  much  curions  information  about  the  growth  of  Roman  luxury 
in  Hiny  (Hist.  Nai.  lib.  sxkvi.).  The  movement  of  decompsitiou  has  heen 
lately  fully  tiaced  by  Mommsen  {^Hist.  of  Some) ;  Dollinger  (Jeta  and  Geit- 
tik);  Denis  (^Hist.  des  Jdeea  morales  damPAntiquiU);  Pressensfi  {Hist,  des 
tmis  Rentiers  SHcIes) ;  in  the  histories  of  Chanipagny,  and  In  the  beautiful 
doang:  chapters  of  the  ApStres  of  Reiun, 
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had  dissolved  or  effaced  all  the  old  bonds  of  virtue.  The 
simple  juxtaposition  of  many  forms  of  worship  effected 
what  could  not  have  been  effected  by  the  most  sceptical 
literature  or  the  most  audacious  philosophy.  The  moral 
influence  of  religion  was  completely  annihilated.  The 
feeling  of  reverence  was  extinct.  Augustus  solemnly  de- 
graded the  statue  of  Neptune  because  his  fleet  had  been 
wrecked.^  "When  Germanicus  died,  the  populace  stoned 
or  overthrew  the  altars  of  the  gods.^  The  idea  of  sanc- 
tity was  so  far  removed  from  the  popular  divinities,  that 
it  became  a  continual  complaint  that  prayers  were  offered 
which  the  most  depraved  would  blush  to  pronounce 
aloud.^  Amid  the  corruption  of  the  empire,  we  meet 
with  many  noble  efforts  of  reforjn  made  by  philosophers 
or  by  emperors,  but  we  find  not  a  trace  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  old  religion.  The  apotheosis  of  the  em- 
perors consummated  its  degradation.  The  foreign  gods 
were  identified  with  those  of  Borne,  and  all  their  im- 
moral legends  associated  with  the  national  ereed.^  The 
theatre  greatly  extended  the  area  of  scepticism.  Cicero 
mentions  the  assenting  plaudits  with  which  the  people 
heard  the  lines  of  Ennius,  declaring  that  the  gods,  though 
real  beings,  take  no  care  for  the  things  of  man.^  Plutarch 
tells  of  a  spectator  at  a  theatre  rising  up  with  indignation 
after  a  recital  of  the  crimes  of  Diana,  and  exclaiming 
to  the  actor,  '  May  you  have  a  daughter  like  her  whom 

'  Sueton.  A«g,  svi.  '  Ibid,  Calig.  v. 

»  Perseus,  Sat.  ii. ;  Horace,  Ep.  i.  Il3,  vt.  57-60. 

'  See,  on  tlie  identification  of  the  Greet  and  Egyptian  nijtLg,  Plutarcli'a 
De  laide  et  Osiride.  The  Greek  and  Roman  goda  were  hftbitunlly  regarded 
as  identical,  and  Ciosai  and  Tacitus,  in  like  manner,  identified  the  deities  of 
Qaul  and  Germany  with  those  of  their  own  country.  See  Bdllin^or,  Jew 
and  Geidile,  vol,  ii.  pp.  160-165. 

*  '  Ego  deiim  genus  esse  semper  dixi  et  dicam  ccelitum ; 
Sed  eo3  non  curare  opinor  f[nid  agat  hominiim  genus.' 
Cicero  adds ;  '  niagao  ylausu  loquitur  assentiente  populo.' — De  Dmin.  ii,  50. 
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you  have  described.'  ^  St.  Augustine  aud  other  of  the 
fethers  long  after  ridiculed  tlie  pagans  who  satirised  ia 
the  theatres  the  very  gods  they  worshipped  in  the  tem- 
ples.^ Men  were  still  profoundly  superstitious,  but  they 
resorted  to  each  new  religion  as  to  a  charm  or  talisman 
of  especial  power,  or  a  system  of  magic  revealing  the 
future.  There  existed,  too,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a 
kind  of  superstitious  scepticism  which  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  religious  history.  There  were  mul- 
titudes who,  declaring  that  there  were  no  gods,  or  that 
the  gods  never  interfered  with  human  affairs,  professed 
wilh  the  same  breath  an  absolute  faith  in  all  portents, 
auguries,  dreams,  and  miracles.  Innumerable  natural 
objects,  such  as  comets,  meteors,  earthqualtes,  or  mon- 
strous births,  were  supposed  to  possess  a  kind  of  occult 
or  magical  virtue,  by  which  they  foreshadowed,  and  in 
some  cases  influenced,  the  destinies  of  men.  Astrology, 
which  is  the  special  representative  of  this  iiiode  of  thought, 
rose  to  great  prominence.  The  elder  Pliny  notices  that  in 
his  time,  a  belief  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  both  among 
the  learned  and  among  the  vulgar,  that  the  whole  destiny 
of  man  is  determined  by  the  star  that  presides  over  his 
nativity ;  that  God,  having  ordained  this,  never  interferes 
again  with  human  affah's,  and  that  the  reality  of  the  por- 
tents is  due  to  this  preordainment.^     One  of  the  later 

'  Plutwch,  De  Stt}7erstitiime. 

"  St,  Aug.DeCiu.ife'ivi.fij  Teitvl.  AjJollS;  A-cnoblJis,  Ado.  Gentes,iv. 

^  'Fill's  alia  et  banc  pelUt,  aatroque  suo  eventus  asaignat,  nascendi  le- 
gihviS  j  semelq^ue  in  omnes  futuroB  unijuain  Deo  decretum ;  ic  reliquum  vero 
otium  datum.  Sedere  ccepit  sentenUa  hfec  ptirit«rcLue  et  eruditum  vulgus 
et  rude  itt  earn  cuffiu  vadit.  Ecce  fiilguram  monitus,  oraciilorum  prteaclta, 
atuspicum  prasdicta,  atquo  etJam  patva  dictu  in  auguriis  sternumonta  et 
otiensicmes  pedum.' — Hist,  Nt^.  ii.  6.  Pliny  himself  expresses  great  doubt 
about  astrology,  giving  many  examples  of  men  with,  different  destinies,  wlio 
had  been  bom  at  the  same  tirao,  and  therefore  uiidef  the  same  stars,  (vii. 
60.)  Tacitus  expresses  compleie  doubt  about  the  existence  of  Providence. 
i^JDtt.  tL  22.) 
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historians  of  the  empire  remarks,  that  numbers  who  denied 
the  existence  of  any  Divinity,  believed  nevertheless  that 
they  could  not  safely  appear  in  public,  or  eat,  or  bathe, 
unless  they  had  first  carefully  consulted  the  almanack  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  tlie  planet  Mercury,  or  how  far 
the  moon  was  from  the  Crab,^  Except  perhaps  among  the 
peasants  in  the  country  districts,  the  Roman  religion,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  first  centmy  of  the 
empire,  scarcely  existed,  except  in  the  state  of  a  supersti- 
tion, and  he  who  would  examine  the  tiiie  moral  influences 
of  the  time  must  turn  to  the  great  schools  of  philosophy 
which  had  been  imported  from  Greece. 

The  vast  place  which  the  rival  systems  of  Zeno  and 
Epicurus  occupy  in  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  and 
especially  in  the  closing  years  of  the  empire  of  paganism, 
may  easily  lead  us  to  exaggerate  the  creative  genius  of 
their  founders,  who  in  fact  did  little  more  than  give  defi- 
nitions or  intellectual  expression  to  types  of  excellence  that 
had  at  all  times  existed  in  the  world.  There  have  ever 
been  stern,  upright,  self-controlled,  and  courageous  men, 
actuated  by  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  capable  of  high  efforts 
of  self-sacrifice,  somewhat  intolerant  of  the  frailties  ■  of 
others,  somewhat  hard  and  imsympathising  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society,  but  rising  to  an  heroic  grandeur 
as  the  storm  lowered  upon  their  path,  and  more  ready  to 
relinquish  life  than  the  cause  they  believed  to  be  true. 
There  have  also  always  been  men  of  easy  tempers  and 
of  amiable  dispositions,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  pliant, 
cordial  friends  and  forgiving  enemies,  selfish  at  heart,  yet 
ever  ready,  when  it  is  possible,  to  conciliate  their  gratifi- 
'cations  with  those  of  others,  averse  to  all  enthusiasm, 
mysticism,  Utopias,  and  superstition,  with  little  depth  of 

'  Amnianiis  Mavcellimis,  xxyiii.  4. 
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character  or  capacity  for  se]f-sacrifice,but  admirably  fitted 
to  impart  and  to  receive  enjoyment,  and  to  render  the 
course  of  life  easy  and  harmonious.  The  first  are  by 
nature  Stoics,  and  the  second  Epicureans,  and  if  they  pro- 
ceed to  reason  about  the  summum  bonum  or  the  affections, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  each  case  their  characters 
will  determine  their  theories.  The  first  will  estimate 
self-control  above  all  other  quahties,  will  disparage  the 
affections,  and  will  endeavour  to  separate  widely  the 
ideas  of  duty  and  of  interest,  while  the  second  will 
systematically  ]jrefer  the  amiable  to  the  heroic,  and  the 
utihtarian  to  the  mystical. 

'But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  these  matters 
character  usually  determines  opinion,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  character  is  itself  in  a  great  measure  governed  by 
national  circumstances.  The  refined,  artistic,  sensual 
civilisations  of  Gfreece  and  Asia  Minor  might  easily  pro- 
duce fine  examples  of  the  Epicurean  type,  but  Eome  was 
from  the  earliest  times  pre-eminently  the  home  of  stoicism. 
Long  before  the  Eomans  had  begun  to  reason  about 
ph^osophy,  they  had  exhibited  it  in  action,  and  in  their 
speculative  days  it  was  to  this  doctrine  that  the  noblest 
minds  naturally  tended.  A  great  nation  engaged  in  per- 
petual wars  in  an  age  when  success  in  warfare  depended 
neither  upon  wealth  nor  upon  mechanical  genius,  but 
upon  the  constant  energy  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and 
upon  the  unflinching  maintenance  of  military  disciplme, 
the  whole  force  of  the  national  character  tended  to  the 
-production  of  a  single  definite  type.  In  the  absolute 
authority  accorded  to  the  father  over  the  children,  to  the 
husband  over  the  wife,  to  the  master  over  the  slave,  we 
may  trace  the  same  habits  of  discipline  that  proved  so 
formidable  in  the  field.  Patriotism  and  mifitary  honoiu* 
were  indissolubly  connected  in  the  Eoman  mind.    They 
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•were  the  two  sources  of  national  enthusiasm,  the  chief 
ingredients  of  the  national  conception  of  greatness.  They 
determined  irresistibly  the  moral  theory  which  was  to 
prove  supreme. 

]Vow  war,  which  brings  with  it  so  many  demoralising 
influences,  has,  at  least,  always  been  the  great  school  of 
lieroism.  It  teaches  men  how  to  die.  It  familiarises  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  noble  actions  performed  under 
the  influence,  not  of  personal  interest,  but  of  honour 
and  of  enthusiasm.  It  elicits  in  the  highest  degree 
strength  of  character,  accustoms  men  to  the  abnegation 
needed  for  simultaneous  action,  compels  them  to  repress 
their  fears,  and  establish  a  firm  control  over  their  affec- 
tions. Patriotism,  too,  leads  tliem  to  subordinate  their 
pereonal  wishes  to  the  interests  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live.  It  extends  the  horizon  of  life,  teaching  men 
to  dwell  among  the  great  men  of  the  past,  to  derive  their 
moral  strength  from  the  study  of  heroic  lives,  to  look 
forward  continually,  through  the  vistas  of  a  disttmt  future, 
to  the  welfare  of  an  oi^anisation  which  will  continue 
when  they  have  passed  away.  All  these  influences  were 
developed  in  Roman  life  to  a  degree  which  can  now  never 
be  reproduced.  War,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  was 
far  more  than  at  present  the  school  of  heroic  virtues. 
Patriotism,  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  theological  passion, 
had  assumed  a  transcendent  power.  The  citizen,  passing 
continually  from  political  to  military  life,  exhibited  to 
perfection  the  moral  eff'ects  of  both.  The  habits  of 
command  formed  by  a  long  period  of  almost  universal 
empire,  and  by  the  aristocratic  organisation  of  the  city, 
contributed  to  the  elevation,  and  also  to  the  pride,  of  the 
national  chairacter. 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident,  from  these 
considerations,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Roman  people 
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tended  inevitably  to  the  production  of  a  certain  type  of 
character,  which,  in  its  essential  characteristics,  was  the 
type  of  stoicism.  In  addition  to  the  predisposition  which 
leads  men  in  their  estimate  of  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  dificrent  qualities  to  select  for  the  highest 
eulogy  those  which  are  most  congruous  to  their  own 
characters,  this  fact  derives  a  great  importance  from  the 
large  place  which  the  biographical  element  occupied  in' 
ancient  ethical  teaching.  Among  Christians  the  ideals 
have  commonly  been  either  supernatural  beings  or  men 
who  were  in  constant  connection  with  supernatural  beings, 
and  these  men  have  usually  been  either  Jews  or  saints, 
whose  lives  had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  isolate  them 
from  most  human  sympathies,  and  to  efface  as  far  as 
possible  the  national  typo.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  the  examples  of  virtue  were  usually  their  own 
fellow-countrymen ;  men  who  had  lived  in  the  same 
moral  atmosphere,  struggled  for  the  same  ends,  acquired 
their  reputation  ir  the  same  spheres,  exhibited  in  all 
their  intensity  the  same  national  characteristics  as  their 
admirers.  History  had  assumed  a  didactic  character  it 
has  now  almost  wholly  lost.  One  of  the  first  tasks  of 
every  moralist  was  to  collect  traits  of  character  illustra- 
ting the  precepts  he  enforced.  Valerius  Masimus  repre- 
sented faithfully  the  method  of  the  teachers  of  antiquity 
when  he  wrote  his  book  giving  a  catalogue  of  different 
moral  qualities,  and  illustrating  each  by  a  profusion  of 
examples  derived  from  the  history  of  his  own  or  of 
foreign  nations.  'Whenever,'  said  Plutarch,  'we  begin 
an  enterprise,  or  take  possession  of  a  charge,  or  expe- 
rience a  calamity,  we  place  before  our  eyes  the  example 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  own  or  of  bygone  ages,  and 
we  ask  ourselves  how  Plato  or  Epaminondas,  Lycurgus 
or  Agesilaus,  would  have   acted.     Looking  into   these 
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personages  as  into  a  faitlifiil  mirror,  we  can  remedy  our 
defects  ia  word  or  deed.  .  .  .  Whenever  any  perplexity  . 
arrives,  or  any  passion  disturbs  the  mind,  the  student  of 
pliilosophy  pictures  to  himself  some  of  those  who  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  and  the  recollection  sus- 
tains his  tottering  steps  and  prevents  his  fall.'  ^ 

Passages  of  this  kind  continually  occur  in  the  ancient 
moralists,^  and  they  show  how  naturally  the  highest  type 
of  national  excellence  determined  tlie  prevailing  school 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  also  how  the  influence  of  the 
heroic  period  of  national  history  would  act  upon  the 
best  minds  in  the  subsequent  and  wholly  different  phases 
of  development.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that 
diuring  the  empire,  though  the  conditions  of  national  life 
were  profoundly  altered,  stoicism  should  still  be  the 
philosophical  religion,  the  great  source  and  regulator  of 
moral  enthusiasm.  Epicureanism  had  indeed  spread 
widely  in  tlie  empire,^  but  it  proved  httle  more  than  a 
principle  of  disintegration  or  an  apology  for  vice,  or  at 
best  the  rehgion  of  tranquil  and  indifferent  natures 
animated  by  no  strong  moral  enthusiasm.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  Epicuras  had  himself  been  a  man  of  the  most 
blameless  character,  that  his  doctrines  were  at  first  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  coarse  sensuality  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  which  had  preceded  them,  that  they  ad- 
mitted in  theory  almost  every  form  of  virtue,  and  that 
the  school  had  produced  many  disciples  who,  if  they  had 
not  attained  (he  highest  grades  of  excellence,  had  at  least 

•  De  P}-ofcctihts  in  Vtrt.  It  wns  ori^ciJly  the  custom  at  Roman,  feasts 
bo  sing;  to  a  pipe  the  actions  aiid  tlis  virtues  of  the  greatest  men.  (Oi'c 
3We.  Queed.  iv.) 

'  See  for  examples  Epictetus,  Unc?/.  lii.  Seneca  is  full  of  similar  ex- 
hortations, 

■  According  fo  Cicero,  the  flret  Latin  work  on  pliilosopliy  was  by  the 
Epicurean  Am a&inius.    (ruse.  QiKc«(.iv,J 
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been  men  of  harmless  lives,  intensely  devoted  to  tlieir 
master,  and  especially  noted  for  the  warmth  and  con- 
stancy of  their  friendships.^  But  a  school  which  placed 
so  high  a  value  on  ease  and  pleasure  was  eminently  unfit 
to  struggle  against  tlie  fearful  difficulties  that  beset  the 
teachers  of  virtue  amid  the  anarchy  of  a  military  despotism, 
and  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  Romans  were  alike  fatal 
to  its  success.  All  the  great  ideals  of  Eoman  excellence 
belonged  to  a  different  type.  Such  men  as  a  Decius  or  a 
Eeguluswouldhave  been  impossible  in anEpicurean  society, 
for  even  if  tlieir  actuating  emotion  was  no  nobler  than  a 
desire  for  posthumous  fame,  such  a  desire  could  never 
grow  powerful  in  a  moral  atmosphere  charged  with  the 
shrewd,  placid,  unsentimental  utilitarianism  of  Epicurus. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  distinctions  the  Epicureans  had 
drawn  between  more  or  less  reiined  pleasures  and  their 
elevated  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  tlie  true  happi- 
ness of  men,  were  unintelligible  to  the  Eomans,  who  knew 
how  to  sacrifice  enjoyment,  but  who,  when  pursuing  it, 
gravitated  naturally  to  the  coarsest  forms.     The  mis.sion 

'  On  the  great  perfection  of  the  cliwacter  of  EpicnniSj  see  his  life  hy 
Diogenes  LaErfius,  and  on  the  purity  of  the  philosophy  he  taught  nnd  the 
degree  in  which  it  waa  distorted  and  misrepresented  by  hia  Eoman  followers, 
Seneca,  De  Vila  Heala,  o.  xii.  xiii.  and  Sp.  ssi.  Gnsaendi,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting little  work  entitled  PhUosophtcB  Epicwi  Syntagma,  hns  abundantly 
proved  tlio  possibility  of  uniting  Epicniean  principles  with  a  high  code 
of  morals.  But  probably  the  most  beautiful  picture  of  tbe  Epicurean 
system  is  the  first  book  of  the  J)e  Mnilnta,  in  which  Cicero  endeavours  to 
paint  it  as  it  -would  have  been  painted  by  its  adherents.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  writer  of  this  book  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  and 
unflinching  opponents  of  Epicureanism  in  all  the  ancient  world,  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  grander  example  of  that  nobis 
ia\6  of  truth,  that  sublime  and  scrupulona  justice  to  opponents,  whicb  was 
the  pre-eminent  gloiy  of  ancient  philosophers,  and  which,  after  the  destjuc- 
tioQ  of  philosophy,  was  for  many  centuries  almost  imknown  in  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Epicureanism  was  logically  compatible  with 
a  very  nigh  degree  of  virtue.  It  is,  I  think,  eijually  impossible  to  doubt 
that  its  practical  tendency  was  to  rice. 
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of  Epicureanism  was  therefore  chiefly  negative.  The 
anti-patriotic  tendency  of  its  teaching  coutributod  to  that 
destruction  of  national  feeling  which  was  necessary  to 
the  rise  of  cosmopohtanism,  while  its  strong  opposition  to 
theological  beliefs,  supported  by  the  genius  and  en- 
thusiasm of  Lucretius,  told  powerfully  upon  the  decaying 
faith. 

Such  being  the  functions  of  Epicureanism,  the  construc- 
tive or  positive  side  of  ethical  teaching  devolved  almost 
exclusively  upon  Stoicism  ;  for  although  there  were  a  few 
philosophers  who  expressed  themselves  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  some  portions  of  tlie  stoical  system,  their  efforts 
usually  tended  to  no  more  than  a  modification  of  its 
extreme  and  harshest  features.  The  Stoics  asserted  two 
cardinal  principles — that  virtue  was  the  sole  legitimate 
object  to  be  aspired  to,  and  that  it  involved  so  complete 
an  ascendancy  of  the  reason  as  altogether  to  extinguish 
the  affections.  The  Peripatetics  and  many  other  philo- 
eophers,  who  derived  their  opinions  chiefly  from  Plato, 
endeavoured  to  soften  down  the  exaggeration  of  these 
principles.  They  admitted  that  virtue  was  an  object 
wholly  distinct  from  interest,  and  that  it  should  be  the 
leading  motive  of  life ;  but  they  maintained  that  happi- 
ness was  also  a  good,  and  a  certain  regard  for  it  legitimate. 
They  admitted  that  virtue  consisted  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  reason  over  the  affections,  but  they  allowed  the 
exercise  of  the  latter  within  restricted  limits.  The  main 
distinguishing  features,  however,  of  stoicism,  the  unselfish 
ideal  and  the  controlling  reason,  were  acquiesced  in,  and 
each  represents  an  important  side  of  the  ancient  conception 
of  excellence  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine. 

In  the  first  we  may  easily  trace  the  intellectual  ex- 
pression of  the  high  spirit  of  .self-sacrifice  which  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  had  elicited.   The  spirit  of  patriotism 
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has  this  peculiar  characteristic,  that  while  it  has  evoked 
acts  of  heroism  which  are  both  very  numerous  and  very 
sublime,  it  has  done  so  without  presenting  any  prospect 
of  personal  immortality  as  a  reward.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
human  heroism,  it  is  probably  the  most  unselfish.  The 
Spartan  and  tlie  Koman  died  for  his  country  because  he 
loved  it.  The  martyr's  eestacy  of  hope  had  no  place  in 
his  dying  hour.  He  gave  up  all  he  had,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  as  he  believed,  for  ever,  and  he  asked  for  no  reward 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Even  the  hope  of  posthu- 
mous fame — the  most  refined  and  supersensuai  of  all  that 
can  be  called  reward — could  exist  only  for  the  most  con- 
spicuous leaders.  It  was  examples  of  this  natui-e  that 
formed  the  cuhninations  or  ideals  of  aucient  systems  of 
virtue,  and  they  naturally  led  men  to  draw  a  very  clear 
and  deep  distinction  between  the  notions  of  .interest  and 
of  duty.  It  may  indeed  be  truly  said,  that  while  the  con- 
ception of  what  constituted  duty  was  often  very  imperfect 
in  antiquity,  the  conviction  that  duty,  as  distinguished 
from  every  modification  of  selfishness,  should  be  the 
eupreme  motive  of  life,  was  more  clearly  enforced  among 
the  Stoics  than  in  any  later  society. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  gathered  from  the  last 
chapter  that  there  arc  four  distinct  motives  which  moral 
teachers  may  propose  for  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to 
virtue.  They  may  argue  that  the  disposition  of  events  is 
such  that  prosperity  will  attend  a  virtuous  life,  and  ad- 
versity a  vicious  one — a  proposition  they  may  prove  by 
pointing  to  the  normal  course  of  affairs,  and  by  asserting 
the  existence  of  a  special  Providence  in  behalf  of  the 
good  in  the  present  world,  and  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  the  future.  As  far  as  these  latter  arguments  are 
concerned,  the  efficacy  of  such  teaching  rests  upon  the 
firmness  with  which  certain  theological  tenets  arc  held, 
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while  tlie  force  of  the  first  considerations  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  and  manner  in  which  society  is  organised,  for 
there  are  undoubtedly  some  conditions  of  society  in  which 
a  perfectly  upright  Hfo  has  not  even  a  general  tendency 
to  prosperity.  The  peculiar  circumstances  and  disposi- 
tions of  individuals  will  also  influence  largely  the  way  in 
which  they  receive  such  teaching,  and,  as  Cicero  ob- 
served, '  what  one  utility  has  created,  a'nother  will  often 
destroy.' 

They  may  argue,  again,  that  vice  is  to  the  mind  what 
disease  is  to  the  body,  and  that  a  state  of  virtue  is  in  con- 
sequence a  state  of  health.  Just  as  bodily  health  is 
desu-ed  for  its  own  sake,  as  being  the  absence  of  a  painful, 
or  at  least  displeasing  state,  so  a  well-ordered  and  virtuous 
mind  may  be  valued  for  its  own  sake,  and  independently 
of  all  the  external  good  to  which  it  may  lead  as  being  a 
condition  of  happiness  ;  and  a  mind  distracted  by  passion 
and  vice  may  bo  avoided,  not  so  much  because  it  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  pursuit  of  prosperity,  as  because  it  is  in 
itself  essentially  painful  and  disturbing.  This  conception 
of  virtue  and  vice  as  states  of  health  or  sickness,  the  one 
being  in  itself  a  good,  and  the  other  in  itself  an  evil,  was 
a  fundamental  proposition  in  the  ethics  of  Plato.^     It  was 

'  Mr.  Grote  pTea  the  following  veiy  clear  aunimnry  of  Pinto's  ethical 
tlieory,  ■wlucii  be  believes  to  be  oiigmal  — 'Justice  is  in  tlie  mind  a 
condition  analogons  to  good  healtli  flnd  strength  in  the  bod}'.  Injustice  is 
It  condition  iinalogoiiB  to  bicltness,  coriuption,  impotence  in  the  body.  .  .  . 
To  possess  a  healthy  body  n  desirable  for  its  conseqneneea  as  a  means 
towards  other  constituents  of  happiness,  but  it  is  still  mora  desirable  in 
itself  OS  an  essential  element  of  happiness  jmj-  se,  i.e.,  the  negation  of  sickness, 
which  would  of  itself  maie  us  miserable.  ■  .  .  In  lite  manner,  tJie  just  mind 
blesses  the  possessor  twice ;  first  and  chiefly  by  bringing  to  him  happiness 
in  itself ;  next,  also,  as  it  leads  to  ulterior  happy  I'esults.  The  unjust  mind 
is  a  cm'se  to  its  possessor  in  itself,  and  apart  from  results,  though  it  also 
leads  to  ulterior  results  which  render  it  still  moi'e  a  curse  to  him.' — Grole'a 
Plato,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.  Plutarch,  says  Aristo  of  Ohio,  defined  virtue  as  'the 
beslih  of  the  soul.'    (De  ViHute  Morali.) 
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admittea,  but  only  to  a  siibskliary  place,  by  the  Stoics,' 
and  has  passed  more  or  less  into  all  the  succeeding 
systems.  It  is  especially  favourable  to  large  and  ele- 
vating conceptions  of  self-culture,  for  it  leads  men  to  dwell 
much  less  upon  isolated  acts  of  vhtuo  or  vice  than  upon 
the  habitual  condition  of  mind  from  which  they  spring. 

^  It  is  possible,  in  the  third  place,  to  argue  in  favour  of 
virtue  by  offering  as  a  motive  that  sense  of  pleasure  which 
follows  the  delibei;ats  performance  of  a  virtuous  act. 
This  emotion  is  a  distinct  and  isolated  gratiflcation  fol- 
lowing a  distinct  action,  and  may  therefore  be  easily 
separated  from  that  habitual  placidity  of  temper  which 
results  from  the  extinction  of  vicious  and  perturbing 
impulses.  It  is  this  theory  which  is  implied  in  the 
common  exhortations  to  enjoy  '  the  luxury  of  doino 
good,'  and  though  especially  strong  in  acts  of  bene" 
volence,  in  which  case  sympathy  with  the  happiness 
created  intensifies  tlie  feeling,  this  pleasure  attends  oveiy 
kind  of  virtue. 

These  three  motives  of  action  have  all  this  common 
characteristic,  tliat  they  point  as  their  ultimate  end  to 
the  happiness  of  the  agent.  The  fliut  seeks  that  happi- 
ness in  external  circumstances;  the  second  and  thii-d  in 
psychological  conditions.  There  is,  however,  a  fourth 
kind  of  motive  which  may  be  urged,  and  wliich  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  intuitive  school  of  moralists 
and  the  stmnblingbloek  of  its  opponents.  It  is  asserted  that 
we  are  so  constituted,  that  the  notion  of  duty  furnishes  in 
itself  a  natural  motive  of  action  of  the  highest  order,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  all  the  rofmements  and  modifications 
of  self-interest.    The    coactive  force  of  this  motive  is 

'  'Beata  est  ergo  yita  conveniens  notura)  suaj;  quai  non  alitei  contingeve 
potest  5uain  n  pnninm  iima  men,  eel  el  in  perpitai  possession,  sanil.lia 
Bale — Seneca,  Be  Vita  Heata,  e.  iii. 
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altogether  independent  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
of  all  forms  of  belief.  It  is  equally  true  for  the  man  who 
behoves  and  for  the  man  who  rejects  the  Cliristian  faith,  for 
the  believer  in  a  future  world  and  for  the  believer  in  the 
mortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  a  question  of  happiness 
or  uahappiness,  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  of  a  gene- 
rically  diiferent  nature.  Men  feel  that  a  certain  course 
of  life  is  the  natural  end  of  their  being,  and  they  feel 
boimd,  even  at  the  expense  of  happiness,  to  pursue  it. 
They  feel  that  certain  acts  are  essentially  good  and  noble, 
and  others  essentially  base  and  vile,  and  this  perception 
leads  them  to  pursue  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other,  irre- 
spective of  all  considerations  of  enjoyment. 

I  have  recurred  to  these  distinctions,  which  were  more 
fidly  discussed  in  tlie  last  chapter,  because  the  school  of 
philosophy  we  are  reviewing  furnishes  the  most  perfect  of 
all  historical  examples  of  the  power  which  the  higher  of 
these  motives  can  exercise  over  the  mind.  The  coarser 
forms  of  self-interest  were  in  stoicism  absolutely  con- 
demned. It  was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  these  pliilo- 
sophers  that  all  things  that  are  not  in  our  power  should 
be  esteemed  indifferent ;  that  the  object  of  all  mental 
discipline  should  be  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  all  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  that  prudence  must  in  consequence 
be  altogether  excluded  from  the  motives  of  virtue.  To 
enforce  these  principles  they  continually  dilated  upon  the 
vanity  of  human  things,  and  upon  the  majesty  of  the  in- 
dependent mind,  and  they  indulged,  though  scarcely  more 
than  other  sects,  in  many  exaggerations  about  the  im- 
passive tranquillity  of  tlie  sage.^     In  the  lioman  empire 


'  Tho  famous  piiradox  that  'tlie  sage  could  he  happy  even  m  the  tull 
of  Phalaris/  comes  from  the  -writinga  not  of  Zbiio  but  of  Epicurus — 
thongh  the  Stoiea  adopted  and  greatly  admired  it.  (Cio.  Tusc.  ij.  See 
Gassendi,  i%fiw.  E2>icuri  Syntagma,  para  iii.  c.  1.) 
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stoicism  flourished  at  a  period  whicli,  beyond  almost  any 
other,  seemed  most  unfavourable  to  sucla  teaching.  There 
■were  reigns  when,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Tacitus, 
'virtue  was  a  sentence  of  death.'  In  no  period  had 
brute  force  more  completely  triumphed,  in  none  was  the 
thirst  for  material  advantages  more  intense,  in  very  few- 
was  vice  more  ostentatiously  glorified.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  circumstances  the  Stoics  taught  a  philosophy 
which  was  not  a  compromise,  not  an  attempt  to  moderate 
the  popular  excesses,  but  which  in  its  austere  sanctity 
was  the  exti-eme  antithesis  of  all  that  the  prevaihng 
examples  and  their  own  interests  could  dictate.  And 
these  men  were  no  impassioned  fanatics,  fired  with  the 
prospect  of  coming  glory.  They  were  men  from  whose 
motives  of  action  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  resolutely  excluded.  In  the  scepticism  that  accom- 
panied the  first  introduction  of  philosophy  into  Eome,  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  fables  about  Tartarus  and  the 
Styx,  and  the  dissemination  of  EpicMeanism  among  the 
people,  this  doctrine,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful  rea- 
sonings of  Cicero  and  the  rehgious  faith  of  a  few  who 
clung  like  Plutarch  to  the  mysteries  in  which  it  was  per- 
petuated, had  sunk  very  low.  An  interlocutor  in  Cicero 
expressed  what  was  probably  a  common  feeling,  when  he 
acknowledged  that,  witli  the  writings  of  Plato  before  him, 
he  could  believe  and  realise  it ;  but  when  he  closed  the 
book,  the  reasonings  seemed  to  lose  their  power,  and  the 
world  of  spirits  grew  pale  and  unreal.^  If  Ennius  could 
elicit  the  plaudits  of  a  theatre  when  he  proclaimed  that 
the  gods  took  no  part  in  human  affairs,  Ctesar  could  assert 


'  '  Sed  neseio  (inomodo  dum  lego  assentior  j  cum  posui  librum  et  rnecuin 
ipse  de  iramorfalitate  animoi'um  ccepi  cogitare,  assensio  omnia  ilia  elabitur.' 
— Cic.  Tux.  i. 
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'm  tlie  senate,  without  scandal  and  almost  witliout  dissont, 
that  death  was  the  end  of  all  things.  Pliny ,^  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Eoman  scholars,  adopting  the  senti- 
ment of  all  the  school  of  Epicurus,  describes  the  belief  in 
a  future  life  as  a  form  of  madness,  a  puerile  and  a  per- 
nicious illusion.^  The  opinions  of  the  Stoics  were  waver- 
ing and  uncertain.  Their  first  doctrine  was  that  the  soul 
of  man  has  a  future  and  independent,  but  not  an  eternal 
existence,  that  it  survives  until  the  conilagration  that  was 
to  destroy  the  world,  when  all  finite  things  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  all-pervading  soul  of  nature.  Chrysippus, 
however,  restricted  to  the  best  and  noblest  souls  this 
future  existence,  which  Cleanthes  had  awarded  to  all,*  and 
among  the  Eoman  Stoics  even  this  was  greatly  doubted. 
The  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  a  detached  fragment  of 
the  Deity,  naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  after  death  it 
would  be  reabsorbed  in  tJie  parent  Spirit.  The  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  real  good  but  virtue  deprived  the  Stoics 
of  the  argument  for  a  future  world  derived  from  un- 
requited merit  and  unpunished  crimes,  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  contended  that  a  good  mau  should 
act  irrespectively  of  reward,  inclined  them,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  inclined  some  Jewish  thinkers,*  to  the  denial  of 

•  Sollusf^  Catilina,  cap.  H, 

'  Sea  that  most  impressive  passage  {HUt.  Nat.  vii.  60).  The  notion  of 
the  deep  of  annihilation  as  the  happiest  end  of  man  is  a  favourite  tlioiight 
of  Lucretius.    Thus ; — 

'K'eque  igifur  mors  est 
Quandoquidem  natura  ammi  mortaJis  hahctur.'— jii. 
This  mode  of  thought  has  heen  recently   expressed  in  Mr.  Swrnljurne'e 
very  beautiful  poem  on  The  Garden  of  Troscrpaie. 

'  Diog.  Laertius.  The  opinion  of  Ohrjsippus  seems  ia  have  prevailed, 
(ind  Plutcireli  (Be  Flamt.  Philos.)  speaks  of  it  hs  that  of  the  school.  Cicero 
Earcttatically  Bays, '  Stoici  autem  usuram.  nohis  largiiratur  tanijuam  comi- 
cibus  J  diu  mansuros  aiunt  animos,  semper  uegant.' — Tt/sc.  Diqi.  lib.  i. 

*  It  has  been  very  frequently  asserted  that  Antigonus  of  Socho  having 
tttiight  that  virtue  should  be  practised  for  its  own  sake,  his  disciple,  Zadok, 
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the  existence  of  the  reward.^  Pansetins,  the  founder  of 
Eomaa  stoicism,  maintained  that  the  sonl  perished  with 
the  body,^  and  his  opinion  was  followed  by  Epictetus^ 
and  Comiitus,^  Seneca  contradicted  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject.^ Marcus  Aurclius  never  rose  beyond  a  vague  and 
mournful  aspiration.  Those  who  believed  in  a  future 
world  believed  it  faintly  and  uncertainly,  and  even  when 
they  accepted  it  as  a  fact,  they  shrank  from  proposing  it 
as  a  motive.  The  whole  system  of  stoical  ethics,  which 
carried  self-sacrifice  to  a  point  that  has  scarcely  been 
eq^ualled,and  exercised  an  influence  which  has  rarely  been 
surpassed,  was  evolved  without  any  assistance  from  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.^  Pagan  antiquity  has  bequeathed 
us  few  nobler  treatises  of  morals  than  the  '  De  Officiia  '  of 
Cicero,  which  was  avowedly  an  expansion  of  a  work  of 
Panastius/  It  has  left  us  no  grander  example  than  that  of 
Epictetus,  the  sickly,  deformed  slave  of  a  mi  ter  v.  ho  was 
notorious  for  his  barbarity,  enfranchised  late  in  life,  but 

tie  founder  of  tie  Sadducees,  inferred  the  non  e^wtence  of  a  f  if  e  world ; 
but  tJie  evidence  for  this  whole  story  13  e-vceel.  gly  unsatiafactoiy.  The 
reader  may  find  its  history  in  a  very  rema  liable  a  ti  le  1  y  "\Ii  Twisleton 
on  Saddtieees,  m  Smith's  Biblical  Dictio  a  y 

'  On  the  stoical  opinions  about  a  future  life  see  Ma  t  n  X  Vie  futm-e 
(Paris,  1858);  CourdaTeaux,  De  rimninialti  I  TA  e  dans  le  Slotois»ie 
(Paris,  1867) ;  and  Alger's  Criltoal  Hist  of  H  e  Doct  iie  of  a  F  tare  Life 
(New  York,  1866). 

'  His  arguments  are  met  by  Oicero  in  tl  e  Tmctla  i 

'  See  a  collection  of  passages  from  hjs  d  scourses  eoUe  te  I  bj  M.  Cour- 
dftveaux,  in  the  introduction  to  bis  Freneh.  t  msht  on  of  tb  1 1     1 . 

'  Sfobfeus,  Ecloff.  Physic,  lib,  i,  cap.  62 

'  In  his  consolations  to  Maroifi,  he  aeems  to  nel  ne  to  a  bel  ef  in  the 
immortality,  or  at  least  the  future  esisten  e,  nf  tl  e  ou!  In  many  other 
passages,  however,  he  speaks  of  it  as  annihilated  at  death. 

^  'Les  stoioiena  ne  fiusaient  aucunement  dSpendie  la  nioiRle  de  la  per- 
spective des  peinea  ou  de  !a  i^mnnfiration  dans  una  vie  future.  ...  La 
croyance  ii  J'immortalitS  de  1  ame  n'appartenait  done,  selon  leur  mani^re  de 
voir,  qu'S  la  pbyaiq^ue,  c'est-a-dire  a  la  psycbologie.' — Degetnndo,  Mist,  de 
la  Fkilos.  tome  iii.  p.  56. 

^  'Pantetius  igitur,  qui  sioo  controvorma  de  officiis  necuraliasime  dispu- 
tavit,  queinc[ue  nos,  corrcctloao  ^uadani  adhibita,  potissimuin  secuti  eumua.' 
-De  OJk.  iii.  2. 
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soon  driven  into  exile  by  Domitiaii,  who,  while  sounding 
the  very  abyss  of  human  misery,  and  looking  forward  to 
death  as  to  simple  decomposition,  was  yet  so  filled  with 
the  sense  of  the  Divme  presence,  that  his  life  was  one 
continued  hymn  to  Providence,  and  his  writings  and  his 
example,  which  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  almost  the 
ideal  of  hnman  goodness,  have  not  lost  thcbr  consoling 
power  throi^h  all  the  ages  and  the  vicissitudes  they  have 
survived.^ 

There  was,  however,  another  form  of  immortality  which 
exercised  a  much  greater  influence  among  the  Eomau 
morahsts.  The  desire  for  reputation,  and  especially  for 
posthumous  reputation — that  'last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds'* — assumed  an  extraordinary  prominence  among 
the  springs  of  Eoman  heroism,  and  was  also  the  origin 
of  that  theatrical  and  overstrained  phraseology  which 
the  greatest  of  ancient  moralists  rarely  escaped.^  But 
we  should  be  altogether  in  error  if  we  inferred,  as  some 
have  done,  that  paganism  never  rose  to  the  conception 
of  virtue  conccahng  itself  from  the  world,  and  consenting 

'  Marcus  Anrelius  thanlts  Proyidence,  as  for  one  of  the  gKftt  blessings  of 
his  life,  that  lie  had  been  made  acquainted  witli  the  writings  of  Eplctetna. 
Tlieatory  is  well  known  how  the  old  philosopher  warned  hia  master,  who  was 
beating  him,  that  he  would  soonbreah  hia  leg,  and  when  the  leg  was  brolien, 
calmly  remarked,  'I  told  you  you  would  do  so.'  Celsus  quoted  this  in 
opposition  to  the  Christians,  aahiug, '  Hid  your  leader  under  suffering  ever 
say  anything  so  noble P'  Origen  finely  replied,  'He  did  what  was  sfill 
nobler— He  kept  silence.'  A  Christian  anchorite  (some  say  St.  Kilus,  who 
liTed  in  the  be^nning  of  the  fifth  century)  was  so  struck  with  the  Ba- 
ckindim  of  Epictotus,  that  he  adapted  it  to  Christian  use.  The  con- 
versations of  Epictetus,  as  reported  by  Anian,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
fiivonrite  readmg  of  Tonssaint  rOureiture. 

"  Tacitus  had  used  this  expi-ession  before  Milton:  <Quando  etiam  sa- 
pientibus  cupido  gloriie  noTJssima  exuitur.' — Hist.  iv.  6. 

=  Two  remarkable  instances  have  come  down  to  us  of  eminent  writers 
begging  historians  to  adoni  and  even  exag^-erate  their  acts.  See  the  very 
cunous  letters  of  Cicero  to  the  historian  Lucceius  (Ep.  adIXmrs.  y.  12.); 
mi  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  Tadtus  (J5f..  vii.  SS).  Cicero  has  himself 
confessed  that  he  was  too  fond  of  glory. 
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voluntarily  to  degradation.  Ko  cliaracters  were  more 
highly  appreciated  in  antiquity  than  those  of  men  who, 
through  a  fsense  of  duty,  opposed  the  strong  current  of 
popular  favour ;  of  men  like  Fabius,  who  consented  for 
the  sake  of  their  country  to  incur  the  reputation  that 
is  most  fatal  to  a  soldier;^  of  men  like  Cato,  who  re- 
mained unmoved  among  the  scofis,  the  insults,  and  the 
ridicule  of  an  angry  crowd.^  Cicero,  expounding  the 
principles  of  stoicism,  declared  that  no  one  has  attained 
to  true  philosophy  who  has  not  learnt  that  all  vice 
should  be  avoided,  '  though  it  were  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  gods  and  men,'*  and  that  no  deeds  are  more  laud- 
able than  those  which  are  done  without  ostentation,  and  far 
from  the  sight  of  men.*  The  writings  of  the  Stoics  arc 
crowded  with  sentences  to  the  same  effect.  '  Il^othing  for 
opinion,  all  for  conscience.'  *  '  He  who  wishes  his  virtue 
to  be  blazed  abroad  is  not  labouring  for  virtue  but  for 
fame.'^  *No  one  is  more  virtuous  than  the  man  who 
sacriiices  the  reputation  of  a  good  man  rather  than 
sacrifice  his  conscience.'  ^  '  I  do  not  shrink  from  praise, 
but  I  refuse  to  make  it  the  end  and  term  of  right.'  ^  '  If 
you  do  anything  to  please  men,  you  have  fallen  from 
your  estate.'  ^  '  Even  a  bad  reputation  nobly  earned  is 
pleasing.'  '**  '  A  great  man  is  not  the  less  great  when  he 
lies  vanquished  and  prostrate  in  the  dust.'  ^^  '  Kever  forget 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  at  once  a  divine  man,  yet  a  man 
unknown  to  all  the  world.'  *^     '  That  which  is  beautiful  is 

'  *  Unus  homo  nobis  cunctatido  restituit  rem 

Non  ponebat  enim  ruinores  ante  s«lutem.'--Emiiiia. 
»  S<3B  tlie  beautiful  descriptioa  of  Cato'a  tranqiuHity  under  insults.     Se- 
neca, Be  Ira,  ii.  83 ;  De  Coiuf.  Sap.  1, 2. 
s  Be  Offices,  iii.  9.  *  Ttiac.  ii.  2(!. 

*  Seneca,  Be  Vii.  Beat.  c.  kx,  '  Seneca,  Ep.  cKiii. 

'  Seneca,  Bp.  Ixxxi.  "  Perseua,  Sat.  i,  45-47. 

*  Epietetus,  Bnch.  xxiii.  "*  Sonecn,  Be  Ira,  iii.  41. 
"  Seneca.  Cons,  ad  Ilele.  xili.  "  Marc.  Aur,  vii.  G7. 
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beautiful  in  itself ;  the  praise  of  mau  adds  nothing  to  its 
quality.'^  Marcus  Aurelius,  following  an  example  that 
is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  made  it  a  special  object  of 
mental  discipline,  by  continually  meditating  on  death,  and 
evoking,  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  whole  societies 
that  had  passed  away,  to  acquire  a  realised  sense  of  the 
vanity  of  posthumous  fame.  The  younger  Pliny  painted 
faithfully  the  ideal  of  stoicism  when  he  described  one  of 
his  friends  as  a  man  '  who  did  nothing  for  ostentation,  but 
all  for  conscience ;  who  sought  the  reward  of  virtue  in 
itself,  and  not  in  the  praise  of  man.'  ^  Nor  were  the  Stoics 
less  emphatic  in  distinguishing  the  obligation  from  the 
attraction  of  virtue.  It  was  on  this  point  that  they  sepa- 
rated  from  the  more  refined  Epicureans,  who  were  often 
willing  to  sublimate  to  the  highest  degree  the  kind  of 
pleasiu'e  they  proposed  as  an  object,  provided  only  it 
were  admitted  that  pleasure  is  necessarily  the  ultimate 
end  of  our  actions.  But  this  the  Stoics  firmly  denied. 
'  Pleasure,'  they  argued, '  is  the  companion,  not  the  guide, 
of  our  course.'  ^  '  We  do  not  love  virtue  because  it  gives 
us  pleasure,  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  because  we  love  it.'  * 
'  The  wise  man  will  not  sin,  though  both  gods  and  men 
should  overlook  the  deed,  for  it  is  not  through  the  fear  of 
punishment  or  of  shame  that  he  abstains  from  sin.  It  is 
from  the  desire  and  obligation  of  what  is  just  and  good.'  ^ 
'  To  ask  to  be  paid  for  virtue  is  as  if  the  eye  demanded  a 
recompense  for  seeing,  or  the  feet  for  walking.'^  In 
doing  good,  man  '  should  be  like  the  vine  which  has  pro- 
duced grapes,  and  asks  for  nothing  more  after  it  has  pro- 

'  Mnro.  Aur.  iv.  20.  "  Plmy,  Ep.  i.  22. 

*  'Noil  diix,  sed  ooniea  voluptaa.' — Seneca,  De  Vit.  Beat.  c.  viii. 

*  '  Voluptas  non  est  mercea  neo  causa  wtuljs  sect  accesaio;  nee  q^uia  de- 
lectat  placet  sed  quia  placet  delectat.' — Ibid.  c.  ix. 

*  Perjgrinus  apud  Aul.  Gellius,  xii.  11.     Perigrinus  waa  a  Cjnic,  but  bla 
doctiine  on  ttis  point  was  ideatical  'witli  that  of  tlie  Stoics. 

"  Mai'C.  Aurel.  is.  42. 
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duced  its  proper  fruit.' ^  His  end,  according  to  tliese 
teachers,  is  not  to  find  peace  either  in  life  or  in  death. 
It  is  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  second  distinguishing  feature  of  stoicism  I  have 
noticed  was  the  complete  suppression  of  the  affections  to 
make  way  for  the  absohrte  ascendency  of  reason.  There 
are  two  great  divisions  of  character  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  the  stoical  and  epicurean  temperaments  I  have 
described— that  in  which  the  wiU  predominates,  and  that 
in  which  the  desires  are  supreme.  A  good. man  of  the 
first  class  is  one  whose  will,  directed  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  pursues  the  course  he  believes  to  be  right,  in  spite 
of  strong  temptations  to  pursue  an  opposite  course,  aiising 
either  from  his  own  passions  and  tendencies,  or  from 
the  ch-cumstances  that  surround  him.  A  good  man  of 
the  second  class  is  one  who  is  so  happily  constituted 
that  his  sympathies  and  desires  instinctively  tend  to  vir- 
tuous ends.  The  first .  character  is  the  only  one  to  whicli 
we  can,  strictly  spealdng,  attach  the  idea  of  merit,  and  it 
is  also  the  only  one  which  is  capable  of  rising  to  high 
eiforts  of  continuous  and  heroic  self-sacrifice  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  charm  in  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  unforced  desires  which  disciplined  virtue  can  perhaps 
never  attain.  The  man  who  is  consistently  generous 
through  a  sense  of  duty,  when  his  natural  temperament 
impels  him  to  avarice,  and  when  every  exercise  of  bene- 
volence causes  him  a  pang,  deserves  in  the  very  highest 
degree  our  admiration ;  but  he  whose  generosity  costs  him 
no  effort,  but  is  the  natural  gratification  of  his  aSections, 
attracts  a  far  larger  measure  of  our  love.  Corresponding  to 
these  two  casts  of  chaxacter,  we  find  two  distinct  theories 
of  education,  the  aim  of  the  one  being  chiefly  to  strengthen 
the  will,  and  that  of  the  other  to  guide  tlie  desires.    The 

*  Jlai'B,  Aiirel.  v.  6. 
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principal  examples  of  the  first  are  the  Spartan  and  stoical 
systems  of  antiquity,  and,  with  some  modifications,  the 
asceticism  of  the  middle  ages.  The  object  of  tliese  systems 
was  to  enable  men.  to  endure  pain,  to  repress  manifest 
and  adcnowledged  desires,  to  relinquish  enjoyments,  to 
establish  an  absolute  empire  over  their  emotions.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  method  of  education  which 
was  never  more  prevalent  than  in  the  present  day,  which 
exhausts  its  efforts  in  making  virtue  attractive,  in  asso- 
ciating it  with  all  the  charms  of  imagination  and  of 
prosperity,  and  in  thus  insensibly  drawing  the  deshres  in 
the  wished  for  direction.  As  tho  first  system  is  especially 
suited  to  a  disturbed  and  military  society,  which  requires 
and  ehcits  strong  efforts  of  tlie  wiU,  and  is  therefore  the 
special  sphere  of  heroic  %'irtues,  so  the  latter  belongs 
naturally  to  a  tranquil  and  highly  organised  civilisation, 
which  is  therefore  very  favourable  to  the  amiable  quafities, 
and  it  is  probable  that  as  civilisation  advances,  the  heroic 
type  wUl,  in  consequence,  become  more  and  more  rare, 
and  a  kind  of  self-indulgent  goodness  more  common. 
The  cu-cumstances  of  the  ancient  societies  led  them  to  the 
former  type,  of  which  the  Stoics  furnished  the  extreme 
expression  in  their  doctrine,  that  the  aflections  are  of  the 
natureof  a  disease^— a  doctrine  which  theyjustified  bythe 
same  kmd  of  arguments  as  those  which  are  now  often 
employed  by  metaphysicians  to  prove  that  love,  anger  and 

'  Seneca,  however,  ia  one  of  liia  letters  (JSp.  Ixxv.),  aubtilises  a  good 
(lenl  en  this  point.  He  draws  a  distinction  between  affections  and  muladies. 
Tlie  first,  he  says,  are  irrational,  and  therefore  lepreliensibie,  movements  of 
the  soul,  which,  if  repeated  and  unrepceased,  tend  to  form  an  irrational  and 
evil  hflbit^  and  to  this  last  he  in  this  letter  restricts  the  term  disease.  He 
illustrates  this  distinction  hy  observing  that  colds  and  any  other  slight 
ailments,  if  imcheehed  and  neglected,  may  produce  an  organic  disense. 
The  wise  man,  ha  saya,  is  wholly  free  from  moral  disease,  hut  no  man  can 
completely  emancipate  himself  IJom  affections,  though  he  should  make  this 
his  constant  object. 
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the  lite,  can  only  be  ascribed  by  a,  figure  of  speech  to 
the  Deity.     Perturbation,  they  contended,  is  Jiecessarily 
imperfection,  and  none  of  its  forms  can  in  consequence 
be  ascribed  to  a  perfect  being.    We  have  a  clear  intuitive 
perception  that  reason  is  the  highest,  and  should  be  the 
directing,  power  of  an  intelHgent  being ;  but  every  act 
which  is  performed  at  the  instigation  of  the  emotions  is 
■withdrawn  from  the  empire  of  reason.     Hence  it  was  in- 
ferred that  while  the  will  should  be  educated  to   act 
habitually  in  the  direction  of  virtue,  even  the  emotions 
that  seem  most  fitted  to  second  it  should  be  absolutely 
proscribed.     Thus  Seneca  has  elaborated  at  length  the 
distinction  between  clemency  aud  pity,  the  first  bein"' 
one  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  the  latter  a  positive  vice. 
Clemency,  he  says,  is  an  habitual  disposition  to  gentleness 
in  the  application  of  punishment.     It  is  tliat  moderation 
which  remits  something  of  an  incurred  penalty,  it  is  the 
opposite  of  cruelty,  which  is  an  habitual  disposition  to 
rigour.     Pity,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  to  clemency  the 
same  kind  of  relation  as  superstition  to  religion.     It  is 
the  weakness  of  a  feeble  jnind  that  flinches  at  the  sight 
of  suffering.     Clemency  is  an  act  of  judgment,  but  pity 
disturbs  the  judgment.     Clemency  adjudicates  upon  the 
proportion  between  suffering  and   guilt.     Pity  contem- 
plates only  suiTering,  and  gives  no  thoughts  to  its  cause. 
Clemency,  in  the  midst  of  its  noblest  efforts,  is  perfectly 
passionless;  pity  is  unreasoning  emotion.     Clemency  is 
an  essential  characteristic  of  the  sage,  pity  is  only  suited 
for  weak  women  and  for  diseased  minds.     '  The  sage  will 
console  those  who  weep,  but  without  weeping  with  them  ; 
he  will  succour  the  ship-wrecked,  give  hospitality  to  the 
proscribed,  and  alms  to  the  poor,  .  .  .  restore  the  son 
to  the  mother's  tears,  save  the  captive  from  the  arena, 
and  even  bury  the  criminal ;    but  in  all  his  mind  and 
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liis  countenance  ■will  be  alike  untroubled.  He  will  feel 
no  pity.  He  will  succour,  he  "will  do  gootl,  for  he  is  born 
to  assist  his  fellows,  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  to  offer  to  each  one  his  part.  .  .  ,  His  countenance 
and  his  soul  will  betray  no  emotion  as  he  looks  upon 
the  withered  legs,  the  tattered  rags,  the  bent  and 
emaciated  frame  of  the  beggar.  But  he  will  help  those 
who  are  worthy,  and,  like  the  gods,  his  leaning  will  be 
towards  the  wretched.  ...  It  is  only  diseased  eyes  that 
grow  moist  in  beholding  tears  in  other  eyes,  as  it  is  no 
true  sympathy,  but  only  weakness  of  nerves,  that  leads 
some  to  laugh  always  when  others  laugh,  or  to  yawn 
when  others  ya'wn.'^ 

Cicero,  in  a  sentence  which  might  be  adopted  as  the 
motto  of  stoicism,  said  that  Homer  '  attributed  human 
qualities  to  the  goda ;  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
imparted  divine  quahties  to  men.'  The  remarkable  passage 
I  have  just  cited  serves  to  show  the  extremes  to  which  the 
Stoics  pushed  this  imitation.  And  indeed,  if  we  compare 
the  different  virtues  that  have  flom-ished  among  Pagans  and 
Christians,  we  invariably  fijid  that  the  prevailing  type  of 
excellence  among  the  former  is  that  in  which  the  will  and 
judgment,  and  among  the  latter,  that  in  which  tlie  emo- 
tions are  most  prominent.  Friendship  rather  than  love, 
hospitality  rather  than  charity,  magnanimity  rather  than 
tenderness,  clemency  rather  than  sympathy,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  ancient  goodness.  The  Stoics,  who  carried  the 
suppression  of  the  emotions  farther  than  any  other  school, 
laboured  with  great  zeal  to  compensate  the  injmy  thus 
done  to  the  benevolent  side  of  our  nature,  by  greatly  en- 
larging thesphere  of  reasoned  and  passionless  philanthropy. 
They  taught,  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  the  fraternity 
»  m  Ckm.  il.  6.  7. 
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of  all  men,  an3  the  consequent  duty  of  each  roan  conse- 
crating his  life  to  the  welfare  of  others.  They  developed 
this  general  doctrine  in  a  series  of  detailed  precepts,  which, 
for  the  range,  depth,  and  beauty  of  tlieir  charity,  have 
never  been  surpassed.  They  even  extended  their  com- 
passion to  crime,  and  adopting  the  paradox  of  Plato,  that 
all  guilt  is  ignorance,^  treated  it  as  an  involuntary  disease, 
and  declared  that  the'  only  legitimate  ground  of  punish- 
ment is  prevention.^  But  however  fully  they  might 
recognise  in  theory  their  principles  with  the  widest  and 
most  active  benevolence,  they  could  not  wholly  counter- 
act the  practical  evil  of  a  system  which  declared  war 
against  the  whole  emotional  side  of  our  being,  and  re- 
duced human  virtue  to  a  kind  of  majestic  egotism  ; 
proposing  as  examples  such  men  as  Anaxagoras,  who 
when  told  that  his  son  had  died,  simply  observed,  'I 
never  supposed  that  I  had  begotten  an  immoital,'  or 
as  Stilpo,  who  when  his  country  had  been  ruined,  his 
native  city  captured,  and  his  daughters  carried  away  as 
slaves  or  as  concubines,  boasted  that  he  had  lost  nothing, 
for  the  sage  is  independent  of  circumstances.*  The  frame- 
work or  theory  of  benevolence  might  be  tliere,  but  tlie 
animating  spirit  was  absent.  Men  who  taught  that  the 
husband  or  the  father  should  look  with  perfect  indiifer- 
ence  on  the  death  of  his  wife  or  his  child,  and  that  the 

'  '  Peccantes  yero  CLiiid  hftbet  cur  oderit  cum  error  illos  m  hiijusmodi 
deliota  compellat.'— Sen,  De  Ira,  i.  14.  This  is  a  favourite  thought  of  Mar- 
cus Aureliua,  to  wliicb  he  reverts  agwn  and  ^oln.    See,  too,  Awian,  i.  18. 

'  '  Ei'go  ne  liotuini  quidem  nocebimus  cjuia  peccavit  sed  ne  peccet,  neo 
unqnam  ad  prasteritum  sed  ad  fiiturum  pcena  referetur.' — Ibid.  ii.  31.  In 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  pimishmeut  was  chiefiy  expia- 
tory ond  purificatory.     (Lerminiei-,  Introd.  a  VHistoire  du  Droit,  p.  123.) 

^  Seneca,  De  Constatd.  Sap.  v.  Compare  and  contrast  this  famous  sentence 
of  Anasag^raa  with  that  of  one  of  the  early  Christian  hermits.  Some  one 
told  the  hermit  that  his  father  was  dead.  '  Cease  your  blasphemy,'  he 
answered;  'my  father  is  immortal.' — Socrates,  HbcI,  Hid.  iv,  23. 
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pMlosoplier,  though  he  may  shed  tears  of  pretended  sym- 
pathy in  order  to  console  his  suiTering  friend,  must  suffer 
no  real  emotion  to  penetrate  his  breast,^  could  never 
found  a  true  or  lasting  religion  of  benevolence.  Men 
who  refused  to  recognise  pain  and  sickness  as  evils  were 
scarcely  likely  to  be  very  eager  to  relieve  them  in  others. 
In  truth,  the  Stoics,  who  taught  that  all  virtue  was  con- 
formity to  nature,  were,  in  this  respect,  eminently  false  to 
their  own  principle.  Human  nature,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
reason,  is  a  composite  thing,  a  constitution  of  many  parts 
differing  in  kind  and  dignity,  a  hierarchy  in  which  many 
powera  are  intended  to  co-esist,  but  in  different  positions 
of  ascendency  or  subordination.  To  make  the  higher 
part  of  our  nature  our  whole  nature  is  not  to  restore  but 
to  mutilate  humanity,  and  this  mutilation  has  never  been 
attempted  without  producing  grave  evils.  As  philan- 
thropists, the  Stoics,  through  their  passion  for  unity,  were 
led  to  the  extirpation  of  those  emotions  which  nature 
intended  as  the  chief  springs  of  benevolence.  As  specu- 
lative philosophers,  they  were  entangled  by  the  same  de- 
sire in  a  long  train  of  pitiable  paradoxes.  Their  famous 
doctrines  that  all  virtues  are  equal,  or,  more  correctly, 
are  the  same,  that  all  vices  are  equal,  that  nothing  is 
an  evil  which  does  not  affect  our  wUl,  and  that  pain 
and  bereavement  are,  in  consequence,  no  ills,^  though 
partially  explained  away  and  frequently  disregarded  by 
the  Eoman  Stoics,  were  yet  suiTiciently  prominent  to  give 

'  Epictetus,  EDch.  16. 18. 

'  The  dispute  about  ■whethei'  nnytliing;  l)ut  virtue  b  a  good,  was,  m 
realiiy,  a  Mmewhat  ehildiali  quarrel  about  words ;  for  the  Stoics,  who  indig- 
nantly denounced  the  Peripatetics  for  mwntainiug  tlie  afHrmalive,  admitted 
(bat  health,  friends,  &C1.,  should  lie  Bought,  not  as  'goods'  but  as  'prefeiv 
ahles.'  See  a  long  discussion  on  this  matter  in  Cicero  (UaJ^iiS.  lib.  iii.  ir.}. 
The  stoical  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  vices  was  formally  repudiated  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  maintaiiicd  (ii.  10)  with  Theophraetus,  that  faults 
of  desire  were  worse  than  faults  of  anger.     The  other  Stoics,  while  dog- 
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their  teacliing  something  of  an  iinnatural  and  affected 
appearance.  Prizing  only  a  single  object,  and  developing 
only  a  single  side  of  their  nature,  their  minds  became 
narrow  and  their  views  contracted.  Thus,  while  the 
Epicureans,  urging  men  to  study  nature  in  order  to  banish 
superstition,  endeavoured  to  correct  that  ignorance  of 
physical  science  which  was  one  of  the  chief  impediments 
to  the  progress  of  the  ancient  mind,  the  Stoics  for  the 
most  part  disdained  a  study  which  was  other  than  the 
pursuit  of  virtue.^  While  the  Epicurean  poet  painted  in 
magnificent  language  the  perpetual  progress  of  mankind, 
the  Stoic  was  essentially  retrospective,  and  exhausted  his 
strength  in  vain  efforts  to  restore  the  simplicity  of  a  by- 
gone age.  Wliile,  too,  the  school  of  Zeno  produced  many 
of  the  best  and  greatest  men  who  have  ever  lived,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  its  records  exhibit  a  rather  unusual 
number  of  examples  of  high  professions  falsified  in  action, 
and  of  men  who,  displaying  in  some  forms  the  most  un- 
doubted and  transcendent  virtue,  fell  in  others  far  below 
the  average  of  mankind.  The  elder  Cato,  who,  though  not 
a  philosopher,  was  a  model  of  philosophers,  was  conspicuous 
for  his  inhumanity  to  his  slaves.^     Brutus  was  one  of  the 


matically  asserdnp'  the  eqiisJity  of  all  Tirhies  iia  well  aa  the  equality  of  all 
vices,  in  their  pafticular  judgments  graduated  their  prtiise  or  blame  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

'  See  Seneca  (Ep.  Ixxxix,).  Seneca  himself,  however,  baa  devoted  a 
■work  to  natural  history,  but  the  general  tendency  of  the  school  was  cer- 
taioly  to  coQcentrate  all  attention  upon  morals,  and  all,  or  nearly  all  tbe 
great  natiwalisfa  were  Epicureans.  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Epi- 
curean the  sentence, '  Omnium  autein  remm  nature  cognita  fevamur  super- 
Btitione,  liberamur  mortis  nietu,  non  conturbamur  iunoratioce  .^erum  '  {De 
Fm.  i.)  i  and  Vii'gil  expressed  an  eminently  Epicurean  Eentin;t)nt  in  his 
famous  lines ; — 

'  Felix  qui  poftiit  rerum  cognoscero  caiisas, 
Quique  metus  oranea  et  iosxorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibuB,  strepitumqua  Acherontia  aTari.' 
'  Dutnrchj  Coto  Major, 
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most  extortionate  usurers  of  his  time,  and  several  citizens  of 
Salamis  died  of  starvation,  imprisoned  because  they  could 
not  pay  the  sum  he  demanded.^  ISfo  one  eulogised  more 
eloquently  tlie  austere  simplicity  of  life  which  stoicism 
advocated  than  Sallust,  who  in  a  corrupt  age  was  noto- 
rious for  his  rapacity.  Seneca  himself  was  constitutionally 
a  nervous  and  timid  man,  endeavouring,  not  always  witli 
success,  to  support  himself  by  a  sublime  philosophy.  He 
guided,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  his  death  is  one  of  tlie  noblest 
antiquity  records ;  but  his  life  was  deeply  marked  by  die 
taint  of  flattery,  and  not  free  from  the  taint  of  avarice, 
and  it  is  unhappily  certain  that,  after  its  accomplishment, 
he  lent  his  pen  to  conceal  or  varnish  one  of  the  worst 
crimes  of  N^ero.  The  courage  of  Lucan  failed  signally 
under  torture,  and  the  flattery  which  he  bestowed  upon 
Nero,  in  his  '  Pharsalia,'  ranks  with  the  Epigrams  of 
Martial  as  probably  the  extreme  limits  of  sycophancy  to 
which  Eoman  literature  descended. 

While,  too,  the  main  object  of  the  Stoics  was  to  popu- 
larise philosophy,  the  high  standard  of  self-control  they 
exacted  rendered  their  system  exceedingly  unfit  for  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  and  for  the  ordinary  condition 
of  affairs.  Life  is  history,  not  poetiy.  It  consists  mainly 
of  httle  things,  rarely  illumined  by  flashes  of  great  heroism, 
rai'ely  broken  by  great  dangers,  or  demanding  great 
exertions.  A  moral  system,  to  govern  society,  must  ac- 
commodate itself  to  common  characters  and  mingled 
motives.  It  must  be  capable  of  influencing  natures  that 
can  never  rise  to  an  heroic  level.  It  must  tincture, 
modify,  and  mitigate  where  it  cannot  eradicate  or  trans- 
form. In  Christianity  there  are  always  a  few  persons 
seeking  by  continual  and  painful  efforts  to  reverse  or  ex- 
'  Cicero,  Ad  Auk.  vi.  2, 
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tbguish  the  ordinary  feelings  of  Immanity,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  influence  of  the  religious  principle 
upon  the  mind,  though  ray  real,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  cause 
any  serious  strain  or  struggle.  It  is  displayed  in  a  certain 
acquired  spontaneity  of  impulse.  It  softens  the  character, 
purifies  and  directs  the  imagination,  blends  insensibly  with 
the  habitual  modes  of  thought,  and,  -without  rerolution- 
ismg,  gives  a  tone  and  bias  to  all  the  forms  of  action. 
But  stoicism  was  simply  a  school  of  heroes.  It  recoo-- 
msed  no  gradations  of  virtue  or  vice.  It  condemne°d 
aU  emotions,  all  spontaneity,  all  mingled  motives,  ah  the 
principles,  feelings,  and  impulses  upon  which  the  virtue 
of  common  men  mainly  depends.  It  was  capable  of 
acting  only  on  moral  natures  that  wore  strung  to  the 
highest  tension,  and  it  was  therefore  naturally  reiected  bv 
the  multitude.  ■>     J  l 

The  central  conception  of  this  philosophy  of  self- 
conti-ol  was  the  dignity  of  man.  Pride,  which  looks 
witlim,  maHng  man  seek  his  own  approbation,  as  distin- 
gmshed  from  vanity,  wliich  looks  without,  and  shapes  its  ■ 
conduct  according  to  the  opinions  of  others,  was  not 
only  permitted  in  stoicism,  it  was  its  leading  moral  agent. 
The  sense  of  virtue,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observedr  oc- 
cupies in  this  system  much  the  same  place  as  the  sense  of 
sin  in  Christianity.  Sin,  in  the  conception  of  the  ancients 
was  simply  disease,  and  they  deemed  it  the  part  of  a  ivise 
man  to  correct  it,  but  not  to  dwell  upon  its  circumstances. 
In  the  many  disquisitions  which  Epiotetus  and  others 
have  left  us  concerning  the  proper  fame  of  mind  in 
which  man  should  approach  death,  repentance  for  past 
sm  has  absolutely  no  place,  nor  do  tho  ancients  appear  to 
have  ever  realised  the  purifying  and  spiritualising  in- 
fluence It  exercises  upon  the  character.  '  And  while  tho 
reality  of  moral  disease  was  fuDy  recognised,  while  an 
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ideal  of  lofty  and  indeed  unattainable  excellence  was  con- 
tinually proposed,  no  one  doubted  the  essential  excel- 
lence of  human  nature,  and  very  few  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  man  acquiring  by  his  own  will  a  high  degree  of 
virtue.  In  this  last  respect  there  was  a  wide  difTerencc 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Eoman  moralists  and  of  the 
Greek  poets.^  Homer  continually  represents  courage, 
anger,  and  the  hke,  as  the  direct  inspiration  of  Heaven. 
.iEschyliis,  the  great  poet  of  fatalism,  regards  every 
human  passion  as  but  a  single  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  causes  forged  by  the  inexorable  will  of  Zeus.  There 
are,,  indeed,  few  grander  things  in  poetry  than  his 
picture  of  the  many  and  various  motives  that  urged 
Clytemneatra  to  the  slaughter  of  Agamemnon — revenge 
for  her  murdered  daughter,  love  for  ^^sthus,  resent- 
ment at  past  breaches  of  conjugal  duty,  jealousy  of 
Cassandra,  all  blending  in  that  fierce  hatred  that  nerved 
her  arm  against  her  husband's  life ;  while  above  all  this 
tiunult  of  passion  the  solemn  song  of  Cassandra  pro- 
claimed that  the  deed  was  but  the  decree  of  Heaven, 
the  harvest  of  blood  springing  from  the  seed  of  crime, 
the  accomplishment  of  die  ancient  curse  that  was  destined 
to  cling  for  ever  to  the  hapless  race  of  Atreus.  Before 
the  body  of  the  murdered  king,  and  in  presence  of  the 
wildest  paroxysms  of  human  passion,  the  bystanders 
bowed  their  heads,  exclaiining,  '  Zeus  has  willed  it — 
Zeus  the  supreme  Euler,  the  god  who  does  all;  for  what 
can  happen  in  the  world  without  the  will  of  Zeus?' 

But  conceptions  of  this  kind  had  little  or  no  place 
in  the  philosophy  of  Eome.     The  issue  of  human  enter- 


'  This  contrast  is  noticed  and  largely  illustrated  by  M.  Jlonti^e  in  his 
interesting  little  work  Ze  StoU-kme  ii  Rome,  and  nlso  by  Legendre  in  liis 
Triiit4  de  V  Opinion,  ou  Mim<m'es  pow  eervir  &  Vhidoa-e  de  Fesprit  humam 
(Veuise,  1785). 
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prises  and  the  disposition  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  were 
recognised  as  under  the  control  of  Providence  ;  bnt  man 
was  master  of  his  own  feehngs,  and  was  capable  of 
attaining  such  excellence  tliat  he  .might  even  challenge 
comparison  with  the  gods.  Audacious  as  such  sentiments 
may  now  appear,  they  were  common  to  most  schools 
of  Eoman  moralists.  'We  boast  justly  of  our  own 
virtue,'  said  the  eclectic  Cicero,  '  which  we  could  not  do 
if  we  derived  it  fi'om  the  Deity  and  not  from  ourselves.' 
'  All  mortals  judge  that  fortune  is  to  be  received  from  the 
gods  and  wisdom  from  ourselves. '  ^  The  Epicurean  Horace, 
in  his  noblest  ode,  described  the  just  man,  confident  in 
his  virtue,  undaunted  amid  the  crash  of  worlds,  and  he 
tells  us  to  pray  only  for  those  things  which  Jupiter  gives 
and  takes  away.  '  He  gives  life,  he  gives  wealth ;  an 
untroubled  mind  I  secure  for  myself.'^  'The  calm  of  a 
mind  blest  in  the  consciousness  of  its  virtue,'  was  the 
expression  of  supreme  felicity  the  Epicureans  had  derived 
from  their  master.*  Lucretius,  in  a  magnificent  passage, 
designates  Epicurus  as  a  god,  and  boasts  that  the  popular 
divinities  dwindle  into  insignificance  before  him.  Ceres, 
lie  says,  gave  men  com,  and  Bacchus  wine,  but  Epicurus 
the  principles  of  virtue.  Hercules  conquered  monsters, 
Epicurus  conquered  vice.*  '  Pray,'  said  Juvenal,  '  for  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  hea^lthy  body.  Ask  for  a  brave  soul 
unscared  by  death.  .  .  .     But  there  are  things  you  can 

'  'AtquehooquWemomnesmortalesBichalent  .  .  .  coramoditatempro- 
fperitiitemque  vitre  a  diis  se  habere,  victiitem  autera  nemo  nnquam  (icceptam 
deo  retuiit.  Niniirum  reete.  Proptet  viiiiitem  enim  juie  laudamur  et 
virtute  recte  gloriamur.  Quod  non  eontiageret  si  id  doniim  a  deo,  noil  a 
nobis  haberemus.'— Cicero,  Se  Nat.  Dear.  m.  80. 

»  Up.  i.  18. 

'  Seneca,  Ep.  Ixvi. 

*  Lucretius,  v.  It  was  a  Greek  proverb,  that  Apollo  begat  .^cukpiua 
to  heal  the  tiody,  and  Plato  to  ieal  the  souL  (Legeadre,  Traite  de  V  Opinion, 
tome  i.  p.  197.) 
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give  yourself.'^  'Misfortune,  and  losses,  and  calumny,' 
said  Seneca,  '  disappear  before  virtue  as  the  taper  before 
the  siin.'^  'In  one  point  the  sage  is  superior  to  God. 
God  owes  it  to  His  nature  not  to  fear,  but  the  sage 
owes  to  himself.  Sublime  condition  !  he  joins  the  frailty 
of  a  man  to  the  security  of  a  god.'^  '  Except  for  im- 
mortality,' he  elsewhere  writes,  '  the  sage  is  like  to  God.'^ 
'  It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  wise  man,'  added  Epictetus, 
'  that  he  looks  for  all  his  good  and  evil  from  himself.  ^  As 
far  as  liis  rational  nature  is  concerned,  he  is  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  the  gods.'  '^ 

There  were,  however,  other  veins  of  thought  exhibited 
in  stoicism  which  greatly  modified  and  sometimes  posi- 
tively contradicted  this  view  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
the  Deity.  The  theology  of  the  Slpics  was  an  ill-defined, 
uncertain,  and  somewhat  inconsistent  Pantheism ;  the 
Divinity  was  especially  worshipped  under  the  two  aspects 
of  Providence  and  moral  goodness,  and  the  soul  of  man 
was  regarded  as  '  a  detached  fragment  of  the  Deity,'  '^  or 
as  at  least  pervaded  and  accompanied  by  a  divine  energy. 
'There  never,'  said  Cicero,  'was  a  great  man  without 
an  inspiration  from  on  high.'*  'Nothing,'  said  Seneca, 
'  is  closed  to  God.  He  is  present  in  our  conscience.  Ho 
intervenes  in  our  thoughts.'  ^  '  I  tell  thee,  Lucilius,'  he 
elsewhere  writes,  '  a  sacred  spirit  dwells  within  us,  the 

'  'Orandiim  est  ut  ait  mens  sann  in  corpore  aano, 

Fortem  posce  auimum  morlis  ferrore  csrentem.  .  .  . 
Monstro,  ijuod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare.'— Juyenal,  Sat.  x.  358. 
Marcus  Auroliiia  recommends  prnyei-,  but  only  tbat  we  may  be  freed  fi'oin 
evil  deares.    (in.,  11.) 

=>  Seneca,  Ep.  livi.  ^  i\^i^  j7p^  ];;,_ 

*  Be  Coasi.  Sap.  viii,  »  JThcA.  xlviii. 

*  Arrian,  i.  12. 

'  AjTian,  ii.  8.    The  same  doctiine  is  strongly  stated  in  Seneca,  I^.  xcii. 

*  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  66. 

"  Ep.  Ixxxiii.  Somewliat  idmilai'  sentiments  are  attributed  to  Thales  and 
Bion  (Diog.  Laert,). 
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observer  and  the  guardian  of  our  good  and  evil  deeds. 
...  No  man  is  good  without  God.    Who  save  by  His 
assistance  can  rise  above  fortune?     He  gives  noble  and 
lofty  counsels.    A  God  (what  God  I  know  not)  dwells 
in  every  good  man."    •  Offer  to  the  God  that  is  in  thee  • 
said  Marcus  AureHus,  •  a  manly  being,  a  citizen,  a  soldier 
at  his  post  ready  to  depart  from  Ufe  as  soon  as  the 
trumpet  sounds.'^    '  B  is  sufficient  to  believe  in  the  Genius 
who  is  within  us,  and  to  honour  him  by  a  pure  worship." ' 
Passages  of  this  Knd  are  not  uufrequcnt  in  Stoical 
writings.  More  commonly,  however,  virtue  is  represented 
as  a  human  act  imitating  God     This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  Platomc  maxim,  '  follow  God,'  which  the  Stoics  con- 
tlnuaDy  repeated,  which  they  developed  in  many  passages 
of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  piety,  and  to  which 
they  added  the  duty  of  the  most  absolute  and  unquestion- 
ing submission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.     Their  doc- 
trine on  this  latter  point  harmonised  well  with  their  aiiti 
pathy  to  the  emotional  side  of  our  being.     '  To  weep,  to 
complain,  to  groan,  is  to  rebel;'*  '  to  fear,  to  grieve,  to'  be 
angry,  is  to  be  a  deserter."     '  Hemember  that  you  are 
but  an  actor,  acting  whatever  part  the  Master  has  or- 
dained.   It  may  be  short  or  it  may  bo  long.  If  He  wishes 
you  to  represent  a  poor  man,  do  so  heartdy ;  if  a  cripple, 
or  a  magistrate,  or  a  private  man,  in  each  case  act  your 
part  with  honour.''  'Sever  say  of  anything  that  you  have 
lost  It,  but  that  yon  have  restored  it:  your  wife  and  child 
die— you  have  restored  them ;  your  fann  is  taken  from 
you-that  also  is  restored.     It  Is  seized  by  an  impious 

'  Sp.  sli.    There  m  some  beautiful  ecnthuonfs  of  this  Hnd  in  Plutatcli'a 
to.t«,,  D,  &..  «„;.,.,  yi,ji^,    II  ,^  .       J      „,  pa 
we  become  better  aa  we  apmoacli  tbe  irods.' 


'  Marc.  Aur.  i 


*  Marcus  Aureliua, 


,  c,        ■  ■  juai.cus  Aurf 

'  Seaem,  »»/  Ml.  dmd.  iii.  •  Marc  Anr.  i 

*  Epet.  EncA,  xvii. 
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man.  "What  is  it  to  you  by  whose  instrumentality  lie 
■who  gave  it  redairas  it.'^  'God  does  not  teep  a  good 
man  in  prosperity ;  He  tries,  He  strengthens  him,  He  pre- 
pares him  for  Himself.'^  '  Those  -whom  God  approves, 
■whom  He  loves,  He  hardens,  He  proves.  He  exercises  ;  but 
those  -whom  He  seems  to  indulge  and  spare.  He  preserves 
for  future  Uls.'^  With  a  beautiful  outburst  of  submissive 
gratitude,  Marcus  Aurelins  exclaims,  '  Some  have  said, 
oh,  dear  city  of  Cecrops  1— but  thou,  canst  thou  not  say, 
oh,  dear  city  of  Jupiter?  ...  All  that  is  suitable  to 
thee,  oh,  world, is  suitable  to  me.'* 

These  passages,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
serve  to  show  how  successfully  the  Stoics  laboured,  by 
dilating  upon  the  conception  of  Providence,  to  mitigate  the 
arrogance  which  one  aspect  of  their  teaching  unques- 
tionably displayed.  But  in  this  very  attempt  another 
danger  was  incurred,  upon  which  a  very  large  proportion 
of  tlie  moral  systems  of  all  ages  have  been  wrecked.  A 
doctrine  which  thus  enjoins  absolute  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence,®  which  prosa-ibes  the  affections, 
and  which  represents  its  disciples  as  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  surrounding  circumstances,  would  in  most  condi- 
tions of  society  have  led  necessarily  to  quietism,  and  proved 
absolutely  incompatible  with  active  virtue.  Fortunately, ' 
however,  in  the  ancient  civilisations  the  idea  of  virtue  had 
from  the  earliest  times  been  so  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  of  political  activity,  that  the  danger  was  for  a 

»  Epiet.  Uneh.  xi,  "  Seneca,  De  Pi-ov.  i. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  *  Marc.  Aurel.  ii.  3,  S. 

^  The  IftngiToge  in  wliicli  iie  Stoics  sometimea  spoke  of  the  inexorable 
cletemination  of  all  things  by  Ptoyideiice  would  appear  logically  incon- 
sistent witb  free  wilL  In  fact,  however,  tto  Stoics  asserted  the  lattee  ttoo- 
trine  in  unequivocal  language,  SJid  in  their  practical  ethics  even  exnggerated 
its  power.  Auliis  Gellius  {Noot.  Alt.  vi.  2)  has  preserved  a  passage  in  which 
Cbrysippus  exerted  bis  subtlety  ia  reconciling  the  two  things.  See,  too 
Aman.  L  17. 
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long  period  altogether  avoided.  The  state  occnpied  ia 
antiquity  a  prominence  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  which  it 
never  has  attained  in  modem  times.  The  influence  of 
patriotism  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life.  The  most  profound  philosophers,  the  purest 
moralist,  the  moat  sublime  poets,  had  been  soldiers  or 
statesmen.  Hence  arose  the  excessive  predominance  oc- 
casionally accorded  to  civic  virtues  in  ancient  systems  of 
ethics,  and  also  not  a  few  of  their  most  revolting  para- 
doses. Pkto  advocated  community  of  wives  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  the  children  produced  would  be  attached 
more  exclusively  to  their  country.^  Aristotle  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  made  the  difference  between  Greek 
and  barbarian  tlie  basis  of  his  moral  code.  The  Spartan 
legislature  was  continually  extolled  as  an  ideal,  as  the 
Venetian  constitution  by  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contact  of  the  spheres 
of  speculation  and  of  political  activity  exercised  in  one 
respect  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  ancient  philoso- 
phies. Patriotism  almost  always  occupied  a  prominence 
ia  the  scale  of  duties,  which  fonns  a  stiiking  contrast  to 
the  neglect  or  discredit  into  which  it  has  fallen  amono- 
modern  teachers.  We  do  indeed  read  of  an  Anaxa- 
goras  pointing  to  Heaven  as  to  his  tr'ue  country,  and 
pronouncing  exile  to  be  no  evil,  as  the  descent  to  the  in- 
fernal regions  is  the  same  from  every  land;^  but  such 

^  We  have  an  extremely  eimous  illustration  of  this  mode  of  thouglit  in 
a  speech  of  Archjtas  of  Tai-entum  on  the  evils  of  eenauality,  wliich  Cicero 
has  pwaerved.  He  conaiders  the  gi'eateat  of  these  evils  to  be  that  the  vice 
predisposes  men  to  unpatriotic  acts.    'Kulkm  capitaliorem  peetemquam 

coi-poi-is  voliiptatem  homjnibus  dieebat  a  natiim  datam IHnc  patiite 

prodifiones,  bino  rerura  publicMiim  eversiones,  hiae  cum  hostdbus  cOan- 
destina  coUociraa  nasei,'  etc.— Cicero^  I)e  Senect.  xiL 

"  Diog^.  Laert.  Atuix, 
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sentiments,  though  not  unknown  among  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Cynics,  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing tone.  Patriotism  waa  represented  as  a  moral  duty, 
and  a  duty  of  the  highest  order.  Cicero  only  echoed 
the  common  opinion  of  antiquity  in  that  noble  passage, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  tlie  love  we  owe  our  countiy  is 
even  holier  and  more  profound  than  that  we  owe  our 
nearest  kinsman,  and  that  he  can  have  no  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  good  man  who  even  hesitates  to  die  in  its 
behalf.i 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  prominence  of  pa- 
triotism was  the  practical  character  of  most  ancient  ethics. 
We  find,  indeed,  morahsts  often  exhorting  men  to  mode- 
rate their  ambition,  consoling  them  under  political  adver- 
sity, and  urging  that  there  are  some  circumstances  under 
which  an  upright  man  should  for  a  time  withdraw  from 
public  affairs;^  but  the  general  duty  of  taking  part  in 
political,  life  was  emphatically  asserted,  and  the  vanity  of 
the  quietist  theory  of  life  not  only  maintained,  but  some- 
what esaggerated.  Thus  Cicero  declared  that  *  all  virtue 
is  in  action.'^  The  younger  Pliny  mentions  that  he  once 
lamented  to  the  stoic  Euphrates  the  small  place  which 
his  official  duties  left  for  philosophical  pursuits ;  but 
Euphrates  answered  that  the  discharge  of  public  aifairs 
and  the  administration  of  justice  formed  a  part,  and  the 
most  important  part,  of  philosophy,  for  he  who  is  so 
engaged  is  but  practising  the  precepts  of  the  schools  * 
It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  humanity  is 

'  Can  sunt  parentes,  can  libeiijpropinciiii ;  familiares:  eed  omnes  omnium 
caritates  pnttia  una  compleza  est;  pro  c[ua  quis  bonus  dubitet  mortem  op- 
petere  si  ei  sit  pvofuturus  ?  '—Be  Qffic.  i.  17. 

*  See  Seneca,  Coiad.  ad  Ilelvium  nnd  De  Otio  Sapiai. ;  and  Hutareli,  Do 
Exilio.  The  first  of  those  works  is  tlie  basia  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Eompositions  in  the  Englisli  language,  Bolingbroke'a  Mefkctions  on  Exile. 

»  De  Offlcas.  *  Epiat.  i.  10. 
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a  body  in  which  each  limb  should  act  solely  and  con- 
tinually with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  whole. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  purest  mind  of  the  sect,  was  for 
nineteen  years  the  active  niler  of  the  whole  civilised  globe. 
Thrasca,  Hclvidius,  Cornutus,  and  a  crowd  of  others  who 
had  adopted  stoicism  as  a  religion,  lived,  and  in  many 
cases  died,  in  obedience  to  its  precepts,  strugghng  fpr  the 
liberties  of  their  country  in  the  darkest  hours  of  tyranny. 
Men  who  had  formed  such  high  conceptions  of  duty, 
who  had  bridled  so  completely  the  tumult  of  passion, 
and  whose  lives  were  spent  in  a  calm  sense  of  virtue 
and  of  dignity,  were  little  hkely  to  be  assailed  by 
the  superstitious  fears  that  are  the  nightmare  of  weaker 
men.  The  preparation  for  death  was  deemed  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  philosophy.^  The  thought  of  a  coining 
change  assisted  the  mind  in  detaching  itself  from  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  the  .extinction  of  all  supei-stitious 
terrors  completed  the  type  of  self-reliant  majesty  which 
stoicism  had  chosen  for  its  ideal.  But  while  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  philosophers  expatiated  upon  death  with  a 
grander  eloquence,  or  met  it  with  a  more  placid  courage, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  their  constant  disquisitions 
forced  it  into  an  unhealthy  prominence,  and  somewhat 
discoloured  their  whole  view  of  life.  '  The  Stoics,'  as 
Bacon  has  said, '  bestowed  too  much  cost  on  death,  and 
by  their  preparations  made  it  more  fearful.'^  There  is  a 
profound  wisdom  in  the  maxims  of  Spinoza,  that  'the 
proper  study  of  a  wise  man  is  not  how  to  die,  but  how  to 
hve,' and  that  'there  is  no  subject  on  which  the  sage 
will  tliink  less  than  death.'^  A  life  of  active  duty  is 
the  best  preparation  for  the  end,  and  so  large  a  part  of 

'  'ToU  enim  piilosopliorura  vila,  lit  alt  idem  conmientatio  mnrfis  est.'— 
Cicero,  Ttoe.  i. 

»  i'asoy  oil  Death.  a  gpinoza,  Ethics,  jv.  67. 
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the  evil  of  death  lies  in  its  anticipation,  that  an  attempt  to 
deprive  it  of  its  terrors  by  constant  meditation  almost 
necessarily  defeats  its  object,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  forms  an  unnaturaUy  tense,  feverish,  and  tragical  cha- 
racter, annihilates  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  that  are 
essential  to  human  progress,  and  not  uiafrequently  casts  a 
chill  and  a  deaobess  over  the  affections. 

Among  the  many  half-pagan  legends  that  were  con- 
nected with  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  is  that  of  the  islands  of  life  and  of  death. 
In  a  certam  lake  in  Munster,  it  is  said  there  were  two 
islands ;  into  the  first  death  could  never  enter,  but  age 
and  sickness,  and  the  weariness  of  life,  and  the  paroxysms 
of  fearful  suiTering  were  all  known  there,  and  they  did 
their  work  till  the  mhabitants,  tired  of  their  immortality, 
learned  to  look  upon  the  opposite  island  as  upon  a 
haven  of  repose:  they  launched  their  barks  upon  its 
gloomy  waters ;  they  touched  its  shore  and  they  were 
at  rest.-' 

This  I^end,  which  is  far  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
paganism  than  to  that  of  Christianity,  and  is  in  fact  only 
another  form  of  the  myth  of  Tithonus,  represents  with 
great  fidelity  the  aspect  hi  which  death  was  regarded  by 
the  exponents  of  stoicism.  There  was  much  difference 
of  opinion  and  of  certitude  in  the  judgments  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  concerning  the  future  destinies  of  the  soul, 
but  they  were  unanimous  in  regarding  death  simply  as  a 
natmral  rest,  and  in  attributing  the  terrors  that  were  con- 
nected with  it  to  a  diseased  imagination.  Death,  they 
said,  is  the  only  evil  that  does  not  afflict  us  when  present. 

'  Camden.  Moniiaemlert  notices  a  similar  legend  as  osigting  in  Brittany 
(Les  Moines  dOeddent,  tome  ii.  p.  287).  Procopins  {Be  Bdlo  Goth.  iv.  20) 
says  that  it  ia  impossible  for  men  to  live  in  the  west  of  Britain,  ond  that 
the  distiict  is  believed  ta  be  inhabited  by  the  aoiila  of  the  dead. 
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While  we  are  death  is  not,  ivhen  death  has  come  we  are 
not.  It  is  a  false  belief  that  it  only  follows,  it  also  pre- 
cedes, life.  It  is  to  be  as  we  were  before  we  were  born. 
The  candle  which  has  been  extinguished  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  it  was  lit,  and  the  dead  man  as 
the  man  unborn.  Death  is  the  end  of  all  sorrow.  It 
either  secures  happiness  or  ends  suffering.  It  frees  the 
slave  from  his  cruel  master,  opens  the  prison  doors,  calms 
the  qualms  of  pain,  closes  the  struggles  of  poverty.  It  is 
the  last  and  best  boon  of  nature,  for  it  frees  man  from  all 
his  cares.  It  is  at  worst  but  the  close  of  a  banquet  we 
have  enjoyed.  Whether  it  bo  desired  or  whether  it  be 
shunned,  it  is  no  curse  and  no  evil,  but  simply  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  being  into  its  primitive  elements,  the  law  of 
our  nature  to  which  it  is  our  duty  cheerfully  to  conform. 
Such  were  the  leading  topics  that  were  employed  in 
that  beautiful  literature  of  '  Consolations,'  which  the 
academic  Grantor  is  said  to  have  originated,  and  which 
occupies  so  large  a  place  in  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  and  the  Stoics.  Cicero,  hke  all  the  school  of 
Plato,  added  to  these  motives  a  veiy  firm  and  constant 
reference  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Plutarch  Iield 
the  same  doctrine  with  eqiial  assurance,  but  he  gave  it  a 
/  much  less  conspicuous  position  in  his  '  Consolations,'  and 
he  based  it  not  upon  philosophical  grounds,  but  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  oracles,  and  npon  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus.^  Among  the  Stoics  the  doctrine  shone  with  a 
faint  and  uncertain  light,  and  was  seldom  or  never 
adopted  as  a  motive.  But  that  which  is  most  impressive 
to  a  student  who  turns  from  the  religious  literature  of 
Christianity  to  the  pagan  philosophies,  is  the  complete 
absence  in  the  latter  of  aU  notion  concerning  the  penal 

'  In  hiiS  De  Sa-a  Xuntinia  Vtndtcta  and  his  Coiieolatio  ad  Uxorem. 
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character  of  deatli.  Death,  according  to  Socrates,^  either 
extinguishes  Hfe  or  emancipates  it  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  body.  Even  in  tlie  first  case  it  is  a  blessing,  in  the 
last  it  is  the  greatest  of  boons.  '  Accustom  youi-self,'  said 
Epicurus,  '  to  the  thought  that  death  is  indifferent ;  for 
all  good  and  all  evil  consist  in  feeling,  and  what  is  death 
but  the  privation  of  feeling.''^  '  Souls  cither  remain  after 
death,'  said  Cicero,  '  or  they  perish  in  death.  If  they 
remain  they  are  happy;  if  they  perish  they  are  not 
wretched.'*  Seneca,  consoling  Polybius  concerning  the 
death  of  his  brother,  exhorts  his  friend  to  think,  '  if  the 
dead  have  any  sensations,  then  my  brother,  let  loose  as  it 
were  from  a  Hfelong  prison^  and  at  last  enjoying  his  liberty, 
looks  down  from  a  loftier  height  on  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  on  all  the  deeds  of  men,  and  sees  more  clearly  those 
divine  filings  which  he  had  so  long  sought  in  vain  to 
understand.  But  why  should  I  be  afflicted  for  one  who 
is  either  happy  or  is  nothing.  To  lament  the  fate  of  one 
who  is  happy  is  envy  ;  to  lament  the  fate  of  a  nonentity 
is  madness.'* 

But  while  the  Greek  and  Koman  philosophers  were  on 
this  point  unanimous,  there  was  a  strong  opposing  current 
m  the  popular  mind.  The  Greek  word  for  superstition 
signifies  literally  '  fear  of  the  gods,'  or  demons,  and  the 
philosopliers  sometimes  represent  the  vulgar  as  shudder- 
ing at  the  thought  of  death,  through  dread  of  certain  end- 
less snfTerings  to  which  it  would  lead  them.  The  Greek 
mythology  contains  many  fables  on  tlie  subject.  The 
early  Greek  vases  occasionally  represent  scenes  of  infernal 

'  In  the  Fha:d<m.  passim.     See,  too,  Marc.  Auroliua,  Ji.  12. 

^  See  a  veir  Btrikjng  letter  of  Epicurus  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laert.  in  hia 
life  of  that  philosopher.  Except  a  few  sentences,  quoted  by  other  wi-itera, 
these  letters  were  all  that  was  known  of  the  woika  of  Epicurus,  till  the 
recent  discovery  of  oae  of  his  treatises  at  Herculanenm. 

=  Tusc.  Qitcsst.  i.  4  C'onsol.  ad  Fohjb.  isvii. 
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torments,  not  unlike  those  of  mediseval  frescoes.*  The 
rapture  with  which  Epicureanism  was  received,  as  hbe- 
rating  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  superstitious 
terrors,  shows  how  galhng  must  have  been  the  yoke.  In 
the  poem  of  Lucretius,  in  occasional  passages  of  Cicero 
and  other  Latin  morahsts,  above  all,  in  the  treatise  of 
Plutarch  '  On  Superstition,'  we  may  trace  the  deep  impres- 
sion these  terrors  had  made  upon  the  populace,  even  during 
the  later  period  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  empire. 
To  destroy  them  was  represented  as  the  highest  function 
of  philosophy.  Plutarch  denouneetl  them  as  the  worst 
calumny  against  the  Deity,  as  more  pernicious  than 
atheism,  as  the  evil  consequences  of  immoral  fables,  and 
he  gladly  turned  to  other  legends  which  tauglit  a  different 
lesson.  Thus  it  was  related  that  when,  during  a  certain 
festival  at  Argos,  the  horses  that  were  to  draw  the  statue 
of  Juno  to  the  temple  were  detained,  the  sons  of  the 
priestess  yoked  themselves  to  tlie  car,  and  their  mother, 
admiring  their  piety,  prayed  the  goddess  to  reward  them 
with  whatever  boon  was  the  best  for  man.  Her  prayer 
was  answered— they  sank  asleep  and  died.^  In  like 
manner  the  architects  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  prayed  the  god  to  select  that  rewaixl  which  was 
best.  .  The  oracle  told  them  in  reply  to  spend  seven  days 
in  rejoicing,  and  on  the  following  night  their  reward 
would  come.  They  too  died  in  sleep.^  The  swan  was 
consecrated  to  Apollo  because  its  dying  song  was  be- 
lieved to  spring  from  a  prophetic  impulse.*     The  Spanish 

*  Maury,  Hist,  dea  Seligions  da  la  Grhce  anlzqiee,  tom.  i.  pp.  B83-583.  M. 
EriTaisaon  in  hia  Memoir  on  Sfoieism  (Acad,  des  Inscriptions  ei  Belles-lettres, 
torn,  xxi.)  has  enlarged  on  the  terrorism  of  paganism,  but  liaa,  I  ihiiilt, 
exaggerated  it.  Eeligiona  which  selected  games  as  the  natiirai  form  of 
flsTotioQ  caa  never  have  had  any  veiy  alarming  charactev. 

^  V\\\ta.vc\i,  Ad  Apolhniunt.  >  Ibid. 

*  Cic  Tiisc.  Qiiak.  L 
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Celts  raised  temples,  and  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  death.^ 
No  philosopher  of  antiquity  ever  questioned  that  a  good 
man,  reviewing  his  hfe,  might  look  upon  it  without  shame 
and  even  with  positive  complacency,  or  that  the  rever- 
ence witli  which  men  regard  heroic  deaths  is  a  foretaste 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Creator.  To  this  eoniideuce  may  be 
traced  the  tranquil  courage,  the  complete  absence  of  all 
remorse,  so  conspicuous  in  the  closing  hours  of  Socrates, 
and  of  innumerable  others  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  There 
is  no  fact  in  religious  liistory  more  startling  than  the  rad- 
ical change  that  has  in  this  respect  passed  over  the  cha- 
racter of  devotion.  It  is  said  of  Chilon,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  that  at  the  close  of  his  career  he  gathered 
his  disciples  around  him,  and  congratulated  himself  that 
in  a  long  hfe  he  could  recall  but  a  single  act  that  sad- 
dened his  dying  hour.  It  was  that,  in  a  perplexing 
dilemma,  he  had  allowed  his  love  of  a  friend  in  some 
shght  degree  to  obscure  his  sense  of  justice,^  The  writings 
of  Cicero  in  his  old  age  are  full  of  passionate  aspirations 
to  a  future  world,  unclouded  by  one  regret  or  by  one 
fear.  Seneca  died  tranquilly,  bequeathing  to  his  friends 
*  the  most  precious  of  his  possessions,  the  image  of  his 
life.'^  Titus  on  his  deathbed  declared  that  he  could 
remember  only  a  single  act  with  which  to  reproach  him- 
self.* On  the  last  night  in  which  Antoninus  Pins  lived, 
the  tribune  came  to  ask  for  the  pass-woKl  of  tlie  night. 

'  Pliilost.  ApolL  of  Tyjin.  v.  4.    Hence  their  pnssiou  for  suicidG  -wliicli 
Siliua  Itftlicua  commemorates  in  lines  which  I  thinit  very  iieautif ul : — 
*  Prodiga  gens  animfe  et  praperere  facillima  mortem, 
Namquo  iihi  transcendit  florentea  viribua  animna 
Impatieus  fflvi,  spernit  noviaae  senectam 
Et  fati  modus  in  dextra  est.' 
Valerius  Maximua  (ii.  vi.  §  12)  spealts  of  Celts  who  cclotirated  the  Ijii'th  of 
men  with  lamentation,  and  their  deaths  with  joy. 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  AWfes,  i.  3.  »  TacitiiSj  Aiinaks,  sv.  62. 

*  Sueton.  Tilus,  10. 
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The  dying  emperor  gave  him  '  ajquanimitns.'  ■  Mian,  the 
last  great  representative  of  his  expu-ing  creed,  caught  up 
the  same  majestic  stram.  Amid  the  curses  of°anory 
priests,  and  the  impending  ruin  of  tlie  cause  he  loved,°he 
cahuly  died  in  the  consciousness  of  his  virtue ;  and  Iris 
death,  which  is  among  tlie  most  fearless  that  antiquity 
records,  was  the  last  protest  of  philosophic  paganism 
agamst  the  new  doctrine  that  had  arisen.^ 

It  is  customary  with  many  writers,  when  exhibiting  tie 
many  points  in  which  the  ancient  philosophers  anticipated 
Chnstian  ethics,  to  represent  Christianity  as  if  it  were 
simply  a  development  or  authoritative  confirmation  of 
the  higliest  teaching  of  paganism,  or  as  if  the  additions 
were  at  least  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  but  Bttle  doubt 
that  the  best  and  purest  spirits  of  the  pagan  world,  had 
they  Imoivn  them,  would  have  gladly  welcomed  them. 
But  this  conception,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
tmth  if  applied  to  the  teaching  of  many  Protestants,  is 
either  grossly  exaggerated  or  absolutely  false  if  apphed  to 
that  of  the  patristic  period  or  of  mediasval  Catholicism. 
On  the  veiy  subject  which  the  philosophera  deemed  the 
most   important  their  imanimous    conclusion  was    the 
extreme  antithesis  of  the  teaching  of  Cathohcism.    The 
philosophers  taught  that  death  is  '  a  law  and  not  a  punish- 
ment ;"  the  fathers  taught  that  it  is  a  penal  infliction  in- 
troduced into  the  world  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 

^  Capitolimis,  Antminrtt. 

*  See  the  beautiful  account  of  Iila  last  hoars  given  hy  Amminnas  Marcel- 
linoa  and  rcprodaced  by  Gibbon.  There  are  some  remailis  well  worth 
icadins  abent  Ibe  death  of  Julian,  and  the  state  of  thoushl  that  rendered 
.neb  a  death  poisible,  iu  Dr.  Kownrau's  I>imur,„  on  U,im;U,j  Eimutio,, 

^u  '-"^^^r",^^"'^  ""'^ '  ^'^  '^  fnTourite  sajing  among  the  ancients.  On 
the  other  band,  Teitalban  very  diatinctlj  enunciated  the  patristic  view  '  Qui 
autem  pnmordia  bomhris  noviraus,  andenter>  defetnninnnius  mortem  non  ex 
natura  eecnfam  bominem  sed  ex  culpa.'— 2)c  Animfi  52. 
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wliicb  was  also  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  all  noxious 
plants,  of  all  convulsioas  in  the  material  globe,  and  as 
was  sometimes  asserted  even  of  a  diramution  of  the  light 
of  the  sun.  The  first  taught  that  death  was  the  end  of 
suffeiiiig ;  they  ridiculed  as  the  extreme  of  folly  the  notion 
that  physical  evils  conid  await  those  whose  bodies  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  they  dwelt  with  emphatic 
eloquence  upon  the  approaching,  and  as  tliey  believed 
final,  extinction  of  superstitious  terrors.  The  second 
taught  that  death  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  is  but  tlie  beginning  of  endless  and  excruciating 
tortures — tortures  before  which  the  most  ghastly  of  ter- 
restrial sufferings  dwindle  into  insignificance — tortures 
which  no  courage'  could  defy—which  none  but  an  im- 
mortal bemg  could  endure.  The  first  represented  man 
as  pure  and  innocent  until  his  will  has  sinned;  the 
second  represented  him  as  under  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation at  the  very  moment  of  his  birth.  '  No  funeral 
sacrifices,'  said  a  great  writer  of  the  first  school,  'are 
offered  for  children  who  die  at  an  early  age,  and  none 
of  the  ceremonies  practised  at  the  funerals  of  adults  are 
performed  at  their  tombs,  for  it  is  believed  that  infants 

have  no  hold  upon  earth  or  upon  terrestrial  affections 

The  law  forbids  us  to  honour  tliem  because  it  is  irreligious 
to  lament  for  those  pure  souls  wlio  have  past  into  a  better 
life  and  a  happier  dwelling-place.' ^  'Whosoever  shall 
tell  us,'  said  a  distinguished  exponent  of  the  patristic 
theology,  '  that  infants  shall  be  quickened  in  Christ  who 
die  without  partaking  in  His  Sacrament,  does  both  con- 
tradict the  Apostle's  teaching  and  condemn  the  whole 
Church.  .  .  .  And  he  that  is  not  quickened  in  Christ 
must  remain  in  that  condemnation  of  which  the  Apostle 
epeaks,  «  by  one  man's  offence  condemnation  came  upon 

'  Plutai'ch,  Ad  Uxoi-em. 
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all  men  to  condemnation.  To  whicli  condemnation  in- 
fants are  born  liable  as  all  the  Church  believes."'^  The 
one  school  endeavoured  to  plant  its  foundations  in  the 
moral  nature  of  mankind,  by  proclaiming  that  man  can 
becoine  acceptable  to  tlie  Deity  by  his  own  virtue,  and 
by  this  alone,  that  all  sacrifices,  rites,  and  forms  are 
indifferent,  and  that  the  true  worship  of  God  is  the  re- 
cognition and  imitation  of  His  goodness.  According  to  the 
other  school,  the  most  heroic  efforts  of  human  virtue  are 
insufficient  to  avert  a  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation, 
unless  united  witli  an  implicit  belief  in  tJie  teachings  of 
the  Church,  and  a  due  observance  of  the  rites  it  en- 
joins. By  the  philosophers  the  ascription  of  anger  and 
vengeance  to  the  Deity,  and  the  apprehension  of  future 
torture  at  His  hands,  were  unanimously  repudiated  ;  ^  by 
the  priests  the  opposite  opinion  was  deemed  equally  cen- 
surable.^ 

These  are  fundamental  points  of  diflerence,  for  they 
relate  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophy. The  main  object  of  the  pagan  philosophers  was 
to  dispel  the  terrors  the  imagination  had  cast  around 
death,  and  by  destroying  this  kst  cause  of  fear  to  secure 
the  hberty  of  man.  The  main  object  of  the  Catholic 
priests  has  been,  to  make  death  in  itself  as  revolting  and 
appalling  as  possible,  and  by  representing  escape  from 
its  terrors  as  hopeless,  except  by  complete  subjection  to 
their  rule,  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of  government. 
By  multiplying  the  dancing  or  warning  skeletons,  and 

'  St.  Augustine,  Epist.  160. 

'  '  At  hoc  cuiidem  commune  eat  omnium  philosophorum  non  eorum  modo 
qui  deum  nihil  habei'^  ipsum  cegiotii  dicunt,  et  niliil  exhibem  nlteti ;  Eed 
eorum  etinm,  qui  deum  semper  ngore  aliquid  et  moliil  volunt,  numqiiam 
nee  irasci  deum  nee  nocere.'— Cie.  De  Offic.  iii.  28. 

*  See  tlie  refutation  of  the  philosophic  notion  in  Lactanlius,  X^*  Ira 
Da. 
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Other  sepulcliral  images  representing  the  loathsomeness 
of  death  without  its  repose ;  by  substituting  inhumation 
for  incremation,  and  concentrating  the  imagination  on 
the  ghastliness  of  decay;  above  all,  by  peopling  tlie 
unseen  world  with  demon  phantoms  and  with  excru- 
ciating tortures,  the  Catholic  Church  succeeded  in  making 
death  in  itself  unspeakably  terrible,  and  in  thus  preparing 
men  for  the  consolations  it  could  offer.  Its  legends,  its 
ceremonies,  its  art,^  its  dogmatic  teaching,  all  conspired 
to  this  end,  and  tlie  history  of  its  miracles  is  a  striking 
evidence  of  its  success.  The  great  majority  of  supersti- 
tions have  ever  clustered  around  two  centres — the  fear  of 
death  and  the  belief  that  every  phenomenon  of  life  is  the 
result  of  a  special  spiritual  interposition.  Among  the 
ancients  they  were  usually  of  the  latter  kind.  Auguries, 
prophecies,  interventions  in  war,  prodigies  a,venging  the 
neglect  of  some  rite  or  marking  some  epoch  ia  the 
fortunes  of  a  nation  or  of  a  ruler,  are  the  forms  they 
usually  assumed.  In  the  middle  ages,  although  these  were 
very  common,  the  most  ponspicuous  superstitions  took 
the  form  of  visions  of  Purgatory  or  Hell,  conilicts  with 
visible  demons,  or  Satanic  miracles.  Like  those  mothers 
who  govern  their  children  bypersuading  them  that  the  dark 
is  crowded  with  spectres  that  will  seize  the  disobedient, 
and  who  often  succeed  in  creating  an  association  of  ideas 
that  the  adult  man  is  unable  altogether  to  dissolve,  the 
Catholic  priests  resolved  to  base  their  power  upon  the 
nerves ;  and  as  tliey  long  exercised  an  absolute  control 

'  'ReTelation,'a3  Leasing  observes  in  Lis  essay  on  tliis  suliject,  'has  made 
Death  "  the  kii^  of  terrors,"  the  awful  offspring  of  sin  and  the  dread  way  to 
its  punishment;  though  to  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  iieathen  world, 
Greek  or  Etrurian,  he  was  a  youthful  genius— tlie  twin  brother  of  Sleep,  or 
a  lusfy  hoy  with  a  torch  held  do wnwaids.'— Coleridge's  Biograiihia  liUtrariaj 
cap.  xxii.  note  by  Sarah  Coleridge. 
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over  education,  literature,  and  art,  they  succeeded  in 
completely  reversing  the  teaching  of  ancient  philosophy, 
and  in  making  the  terrors  of  death  for  centuries  tlie 
nightmare  of  the  imagination. 

There  is  indeed  another  side  to  the  picLure.  The 
vague  uncertainty  with  -which  the  best  pagan  regarded 
death  passed  away  before  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  it  was  often  replaced  by  a  rapture  of  hope,  which, 
however,  the  doctiines  of  purgatory  contributed  at  a  later 
period  largely  to  quell.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  justice  of  the  Catholic  conception  of  death  or  of 
its  influence  upon  human  happmesa,  it  is  plain  that  it  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  pagan  philosophers. 
That  man  is  not  only  an  imperfect  but  a  fallen  being, 
and  that  death  is  the  penal  consequence  of  his  sins,  were 
doctrines  profoundly  new  to  mankind,  and  they  have  exer- 
cised an  influence  of  the  most  serious  character  upon  the 
moral  history  of  the  world. 

The  wide  divergence  of  tlie  classical  from  the  catho- 
lic conception  of  death  appears  very  plainly  in  the  atti- 
tude which  each  system  adopted  towards  suicide.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  aU  the  points  of  con- 
trast between  the  teaching  of  antiquity,  and  especially  of 
the  Eoman  Stoics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  almost  all 
modem  moralists  on  the  other.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  ancients  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  the  act.  Pythagoras,  to  whom  so  many  of 
the  wisest  sayings  of  antiquity  are  ascribed,  is  stated  to 
have  forbidden  men  '  to  depart  from  their  guard  or  sta- 
tion in  life  without  the  order  of  their  commander,  that  is, 
of  God.'\    Plato  adopted  sunilar  language,  though  he 

■  '  Vetat  Pytlingoras  iiijiissu  imperatoriB,  id  eat  Dei,  de  presidio  et  etatione 
vitffi  decedere.'— Oic.  De  Senec.  sx.    If  we  believe  the  Tery  untrustworthj 
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permitted  suicide  when  the  law  required  it,  and  also  when 
men  had  been  struck  down  by  intolerable  calamity,  or 
had  snnlc  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.^  Aristotle 
condemned  it  on  civic  grounds,  as  beiag  an  icjuiy  to  the 
state.^  The  roll  of  Greek  suicides  is  not  long,  though  it 
contains  some  illustrious  names,  among  others  those  of 
Zeno  and  Cleanthes.*  In  Rome,  too,  where  suicide  acquired 
a  greater  prominence,  its  lawfulness  was  by  no  means 
accepted  as  aa  axiom.  The  story  of  Eegulus,  whether  it 
be  a  history  or  a  legend,  shows  that  the  patient  endurance 
of  suffering  was  once  the  Roman  ideal.^  Virgil  painted 
in  the  darkest  colours  the  condition  of  suicides  in  the 
future  world.^  Cicero  strongly  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  though  he  praised  the  suicide  of  Cato.* 
Apuleius,  expounding  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  taught  that 
'  the  wise  man  never  throws  off  his  body  except  by  the 
will  of  God.'''  Ca3sar,  Ovid,  and  others  urged  that  in 
extreme  distress  it  is  easy  to  despise  life,  and  that  true 

evidence  of  Diog.  Laertiiis,  (Pythagoras)  tlio  pliilosoplicr  ]iimaelf  cnmmitted 
suicide  by  stai'vafion. 

'  See  bis  Laws,  lib.  ix.  In  bis  F/nsdm,  liowever,  Piato  went  further,  and 
condemned  all  suicide.  Libanius  aaja  (Be  Vila  Sim)  that  the  ai-guments 
of  the  Fha:A)ii  prevented  him  from  committing  suicide  after  the  death  of 
Julian.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  mentions  a  certnin  Oleombrotus,  who 
■was  so  fascinated  by  the  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  Fhrsdm 
that  he  forthwith  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  And  Cato,  as  is  well  known, 
ohoae  this  work  to  study  the  night  he  committed  suitide. 

"  Arist.  Et/iic.  V. 

=  See  a  list  of  these  in  Lactantius'  Iiisl.  Din.  iii.  18.  JIany  of  these 
instances  rest  on  very  doubtful  eyidence. 

'  Adam  Smith's  Mm-al  SmtimeiUa,  part  vii.  5  2. 

'  '  Prosima  deinde  teneat  mcesti  loca  qui  sibi  lethum, 

Inaontes  peperere  mann,  lucemc(ue  perosi 
Projicere  aniraaa.  .  Quam  vellent  lethere  in  alto 
Nunc  et  panperiera  et  duros  perferre  lahons.' —^ludd,  vfc  484-  7, 

•  Cicero  has  noticed  suicide  in  his  Be  Seitectute,  in  the  Soma.  Scipionin, 
and  in  the  Tusculans.  Coneeraing  the  death  of  Oato,  he  says,  that  the 
occasion  was  such  as  to  constitute  a  divine  call  to  leare  U&.—Tusc.  i, 

'  Apuleius,  Be  rhilos.  I'lat.  lib.  i 
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courage  is  shown  in  enduring  it.^  Among  tlie  Stoics 
themselves,  the  belief  that  no  man  may  slirink  from  a 
duty  coexisted  with  the  belief  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  his  own  life.  Seneca,  who  emphatically 
advocated  suicide,  admits  tliat  there  were  some  who 
deemed  it  wrong,  and  he  himself  attempted  to  moderate 
what  he  termed  '  the  passion  for  suicide  '  that  had  arisen 
among  his  disciples.^  Marcus  Aurelius  wavers  a  little  on 
the  subject,  sometimes  asserting  the  right  of  every  man  to 
leave  Hfe  when  he  pleases,  sometimes  inclining  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine  that  man  is  a  soldier  of  God,  occupying 
a  post  which  it  is  criminal  to  abandon.^  Plotinus  and 
Poi-phyry  argued  strongly  against  all  suicide.^ 
■  TiiusOrid:— 

'liebiisla  fidrerpia  facile  est contemnera  Tifam 
I'orlitei'  ille  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest.' 
See,  too.  Martial,  xi.  66. 

=  Especially  JSp.  xxiv.  Seneca  desires  tbat  men  should  not  commit  sui- 
cide Willi  panic  or  trepidation.  He  says  that  thoss  condemned  to  death 
Bhould  await  their  execution,  for  '  it  is  a  folly  to  die  throuoli  fear  of  death  ■ ' 
and  he  recommends  men  to  snpport  old  age  as  long  as  their  faculties  xi 
maia  unimpaured.  On  this  last  point,  however,  his  language  is  somewhat 
contradictory.  There  is  a  good  review  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  in 
general,  end  of  Seneca  in  particular,  on  this  subject  in  Justna  Lipaius,  Mirn- 
ducatio  ad  Stoicam  FkUosophiam,  Kb.  iii.  dissei't.  23,  23,  from  whicli  1  hava 
boiroived  much. 

"  In  his  Meditatimi,  is.  3,  he  speaks  of  fie  duty  of  patiently  awaifin- 
death.  But  in  iii.  1,  x.  8,  22-32,  he  clearly  recognises  the  right  of  suicide 
ut  some  cases,  espeeiaDy  to  prevent  moral  degeneracy.  It  must  be  remem- 
bewd  that  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  were  piivaf*  notes  for  his 
personal  ^idance,  that  aU  the  Stoics  admitted  it  to  be  wrong  to  commit 
suicide  in  cases  where  the  act  would  be  au  iiijiuy  to  society,  and  that  this 
consideration  iu  itaelf  would  be  sufficient  to  divert  an  emperor  from  the 
deed.  Antoninus,  tha  uncle,  predecessor,  and  model  of  M.  Aurelius,  had 
considered  it  his  duty  several  times  to  prevent  Hadrian  fiom  committing 
suicide  (Spaitianus,  Hadriawus).  According  to  Capifolinus,  Marcus  Aurelius 
in  his  last  ilhiess  purposely,  accelerated  his  death  by  abstinence.  The  doty 
of  not  hastily,  or  through  cowardice,  abandoning  a  path  of  duly,  and  the 
right  of  man  to  quit  life  when  it  appears  intolerable,  are  combined 
very  clearly  by  Epictetus,  Ai-rim,  i.  9;  and  the  latter  is  asserted  in  the 
strongest  manner,  i.  24-26. 

*  Poiphyrj,   De  Abst.  Carms,  n.  47;  Plotinus    ist   Eun.  ix.    Porphyry 
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But  notwithstanding  these  passages,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  tlie  ancient  view  of  suicide  was  broadly  and 
strongly  opposed  to  our  own.  A  general  approval  of  it 
floated  down  through  most  of  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  even  to  those  who  condemned  it,  it  never  seems  to 
have  assumed  its  present  aspect  of  extreme  enormity.  This 
was  in  the  first  instance  due  to  the  ancient  notion  of 
death;  and  we  have  also  to  remember,  that  when  a  society 
once  learns  to  tolerate  suicide,  the  deed,  in  ceasing  to  be 
disgraceful,  loses  much  of  its  actual  criminality,  for  those 
who  are  most  firmly  convinced  that  the  stigma  and  suffer- 
ing it  now  brings  upon  the  family  of  the  deceased  do  not 
constitute  his  entire  guilt,  will  readily  acknowledge  that 
they  greatly  aggravate  it.  In  the  conditions  of  ancient 
thought,  this  aggravation  did  not  exist.  Epicurus  ex- 
horted men  'to  weigh  carefully,  whether  they  would 
prefer  death  to  come  to  them,  or  would  themselves 
go  to  death ;'  *  and  among  his  disdples,  Luci'etius,  the 
illustrious  poet  of  the  sect,  died  by  his  own  hand,^  as 
did  also  Cassiiis  the  tyrannicide,  Atticus  the  friend  of 
Cicero,^  the  voluptuary  Petronius,*  and  the  philosopher 

says  (Life  of  Hotinws)  tliat  )?lotiiiiis  dissunded  him  from  suicide.  There  la 
tk  good  epitome  of  the  arguments  of  this  achool  against  suicide  in  MftcroWus. 
J»  Sorii.  Snip.  i. 

•  Qaoted  by  Seneca,  Sp.  ixvi.  Cicero  states  the  Epicnrean  doctrine  tc 
he,  'Ut  si  tolerahiles  sint  dolores  feramaa,  sin  minus  lequo  animo  e  Tita 
cam  en  uon  placet  tanquam  e  tlieali-o  exeemus '  (De  Finib.  lib.  i.) ;  md 
again,  'De  Diis  immortalibiis  sine  tillo  metii  yera  sonlit.  Non  duHtat  si 
ita  melina  est  de  vita  migrare.' — Ihid. 

'  This  is  noticed  by  St.  Jerome. 

'  Com.  Kepos,  Atitctts.  He  kiUed  himself  when  an  old  man,  to  shorten 
a  hopeless  disease. 

*  Pefronius,  ■who  was  called  the  arhitrntor  of  tastes  ('  elegantife  arbiter '), 
■was  one  of  the  moEt  faiuoua  Toluptuarfea  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  "Unlike  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  however,  he  was  endowed  with  the  most  exquisite 
and  reiined  taste ;  his  graceful  manners  fascinated  all  about  bim,  and  made 
him  in  matters  of  pleasure  the  ruler  of  the  court.  Appointed  Proconsul  of 
Biibynia,  and  aflerwai'ds  Consiil,  he  displayed  the  ecergiea  and  the  abilltier 
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Diodorus,^  Pliny  deckrcd  it  to  be  one  of  the  poiiit9 
in  ■whicli  the  lot  of  man.  is  superior  to  that  of  God, 
that  man  at  least  has  the  power  of  flying  to  the 
tonab,^  and  he  described  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  proofs 
of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  it  has  filled  the  worid 
with  herbs,  by  which  the  weary  may  find  a  rapid 
and  a  painless  death.^  One  of  the  most  striking  figures 
that  a  passing  notice  of  Cicero  brings  before  us,  is 
that  of  Hegesias,  who  was  surnamed  by  the  ancients 
'  the  orator  of  death.'  A  conspicuous  member  of  that 
Cyrenaic  school  which  esteemed  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure the  sole  end  of  a  rational  being,  he  taught  tliat 
life  was  so  full  of  cares,  and  its  pleasure  so  fleeting 
and  so  alloyed,  that  the  happiest  lot  for  man  was  death; 
and  such  was  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  so  intense  was 
the  fascination  he  cast  around  the  tomb,  that  his  disci- 
ples embraced  with  raptm-e  the  consequence  of  his  doc- 
trine, multitudes  freed  themselves  by  suicide  from  tlie 
troubles  of  the  world,  and  the  contagion  was  so  great, 
that  Ptolemy,  it  is  said,  was  compelled  to  banish  the  phi- 
losopher from  Alexandria.* 

of  a  BtateBaiaiL  A  court  intiigue  threw  him  out  of  favour ;  nnd  believing  that 
hia  death  was  resolved  on,  he  determined  to  anticipate  it  by  suicide.  Call- 
ing his  friends  about  him,  he  opened  lib  veins,  shut  them,  end  opened  them 
again ;  prolonged  hia  lingering  death  till  he  had  arranged  hia  affairs;  dis- 
coursed in  his  last  moments,  not  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  the 
dogmas  of  philosophers,  but  about  the  gay  songs  and  epigrams  of  the  hour; 
and  partaMng  of  a  cheerful  banijuet,  died  as  rechlesdy  as  he  had  lived. 
(Tacit.  Annal.  xyl  18-19.)  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute  whether 
or  not  this  Petronius  waa  the  author  of  the  Satyrictm,  one  of  the  moat 
licentious  and  repulsive  works  in  Latin  literature., 
'  Seneca,  De  Vita  Beata,  xis. 

*  'Imperfecffe  vero  in  homine  naturte  prseciputi  solatia  ne  Deum  quidem 
posse  omnia;  namque  nee  eibi  potest  mortem  consciscere  si  velit,  quod 
homini  dedit  optimum  in  tantis  vitte  pcenis.' — Hut.  Nat.  iL  6. 

=  Mid.  Nat.  ii.  63.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this  writer  thus  speaJdng 
of  sudden  deaih,  'Mortes  repentinte  (hocestaumma  vitsefelicitas),'viL  54. 

*  Tusc.  Qiasst.  lib.  i.  Another  remarkable  example  of  an  epidemic  of 
Buicide  occurred  among  the  young  gbls  of  Miletus.   (Aul.  Gell.  xv.  10.) 
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But  it  was  in  tlieHoman  Empire  and  among  the  Eoman 
Stoics  that  suicide  assumed  its  greatest  prominence,  and 
its  philosophy  was  most  fully  elaborated.  From  an  early 
period,  self-immolatioD,  like  that  of  Curtiua  or  Decius,  had 
been  esteemed  in  some  circumstauces  a  religious  rite, 
being,  as  has  been  well  suggested,  probably  a  hngering 
remnant  of  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices,^  and  towards 
the  closing  days  of  paganism  many  influences  conspired 
in  the  same  direction.  The  example  of  Cato,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  was  the  ideal  of  the  Stoics,  and  whose  dramatic 
suicide  was  the  favourite  subject  of  their  eloquence,^  the 
indifference  to  death  produced  by  the  great  multiplication 
of  gladiatorial  shows,  the  many  instances  of  barbarian 
captives,  who,  sooner  than  slay  their  fellow-countrymen, 
or  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  their  conquerors,  plunged 
their  lances  into  their  own  necks,  or  found  other  and 
still  more  horrible  roads  to  freedom,^  the  custom  of  com- 
pelling political  prisoners  to  execute  their  own  sentence, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  capricious  and  atrocious  tyranny  of 
the  Caasars,^  had  raised  suicide  into  an  extraordinary  pro- 
minence. Few  things  are  more  touching  than  the  pas- 
sionate joy  with  which,  in  the  reign  ofK"ero,  Seneca  clung 
to  it  as  the  one  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  the  wronged, 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  tottering  mind.  '  To  death  alone  it 
is  due  that  life  is  not  a  punishment,  that,  erect  beneath 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  I  can  preserve  my  mind  unshaken 


•  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  On  the  CrediUUtj;  of  Early  Soman  Stsloty,  toI,  ii. 
p.  430.  See,  too,  on  this  claaa  of  suicides,  Oromaziano,  Istoi'ica  Critka  del 
Sidcidio  (Yenezia,  1788),  pp.  81-82.  The  real  name  of  the  suthoi-  of  this  hook 
(wliich  is,  1  think,  the  hest  history  of  suicide)  waa  Buonafede,  He  wus  a 
monlt.    The  book  was  first  puhlished  at  Lucca  in  1761, 

'  Seneo.  De  Frovid.  ji. ;  Ep,  izir. 

'  See  some  esaniples  of  this  in  Seneca,  Bp.  Ixk. 

*  See  a  long  catalogue  of  suicides  arising  from  tliis  cause  in 
la.  dd  Suicidio,  pp.  112-114. 
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and  master  of  itself.  I  have  one  to  'whom  I  can  ; 
I  seo  before  me  the  crosses  of  many  forms.  ...Is 
the  rack  and  the  scourge,  and  tlie  instninients  of  torture 
adapted  to  every  hmb  and  to  every  nerve;  but  I  also  see 
Death.  She  stands  beyond  my  savage  enemies,  beyond  my 
haughty  fellow-countrymen.  Slavery  loses  its  bitterness 
when  by  a  step  I  can  pass  to  liberty.  Against  all  the  injuries 
of  life,  I  have  the  refuge  of  death.'  ^  '  Wherever  you  look, 
there  is  the  end  of  evils.  You  see  that  yawning  precipice 
— there  you  may  descend  to  liberty.  You  see  that  sea, 
that  river,  that  well — liberty  sits  at  the  bottom.  ...  Do 
you  seek  the  way  to  freedom  ? — ^you  may  iiiid  it  in  every 
vein  of  your  body.'^  'If  I  can  choose  between  a  death  of 
torture  and  one  that  is  simple  and  easy,  why  should  I  not 
select  the  latter  ?  As  I  choose  the  ship  in  which  I  will 
sail,  and  the  house  I  will  inhabit,  so  I  will  choose  the 
death  by  which  I  will  leave  life.  ...  In  no  matter  more 
than  in  death  should  we  act  according  to  our  desire. 
Depart  from  life  as  your  impulse  leads  you,  whether  it 
be  by  the  sword,  or  the  rope,  or  the  poison  creeping 
through  the  veins  ;  go  your  way,  and  break  the  chains  of 
slaveiy.  Man  should  seek  the  approbation  of  others  in 
his  life ;  his  death  concerns  himself  alone.  That  is  the 
best  which  pleases  him  most.  .  .  .  The  eternal  law  has 
deoreed  nothing  better  than  this,  that  life  should  have  but 
one  entrance  and  many  exits.  Why  should  I  endure  the 
agonies  of  disease,  and  the  cruelties  of  human  tyranny, 
when  I  can  emancipate  myself  from  aU  my  torments,  and 
shake  off  every  bond?  Tor  tliis  reason,  but  for  this 
alone,  life  can  be  esteemed  no  just  cause  of  complaint — 
that  no  one  is  obhged  to  live.  The  lot  of  man  is  happy, 
because  no  one  continues  wretched  but  by  his  fault.     If 
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life  pleases  yoti,  live.     If  not,  you  have  a  right  to  return 
whence  you  came,'^ 

These  passages,  which  are  but  a  few  selected  out  of 
very  many,  ^rill  sufficiently  show  the  passion  with  which 
the  most  influential  teacher  of  Eoman  stoicism  advocated 
suicide.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  law  recognised  it 
as  a  right,  but  two  slight  restrictions  were  after  a  time 
imposed.^  It  had  become  customary  with  many  men 
who  were  accused  of  political  offences  to  commit  suicide 
before  trial,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ignominious  exposure 
of  their  bodies  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods ;  but 
Domitian  closed  this  resource,  by  ordaining  that  the 
suicide  of  an  accused  person  should  entail  the  same  con- 
sequences as  his  condemnation.  Hadrian  afterwards  as- 
fiimOated  the  suicide  of  a  Eoman  soldier  to  desertion.^ 

»  See  DoDue'a  Biaihmatoa  (London,  I70O),  pp.  66-57.  Gibbon's  Bedine 
and  Fall,  ch.  iliv.  Plackstone,  in  hia  chapter  on  suicide,  quotes  the  sentence 
of  the  Koman  lawyers  on  the  subject :  '  Si  quis  impatienlia  doloria  aut  tiedio 
vjf^^autmorboaut  furore  aut  pudore  mori  maluit  non  animadvei-tatur  in 
earn,'  Ulpiau  expressly  asserts  that  their  wills  were  recognised  by  law,  and 
numerous  examples  of  suicides,  notoriously  pi-epaied  and  publicly  and  gra- 
dually accomplished,  prove  the  legality  of  the  act  in  Rome.  Suetonius,  it  is 
true,  speaks  of  Claudius  accusing  a  man  for  having  ti'ied  to  kill  himself 
(Claud.  stL),  and  Xiphilm  says  (kis.  8)  that  Hadrian  gave  special  permission 
to  the  philosopher  Euphrates  to  commit  suicide,  '  on  account  of  old  age  and 
disease;'  but  in  the  first  case  it  appears  from  the  contest  thataraproach  and 
not  a  legal  action  was  meant,  wliile  Euphrates,  I  suppose,  asked  permission  to 
sliow  his  hjyalty  to  the  emperor,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  strict  neoeswly.  There 
were,  however,  some  Greek  laws  condemnmg  suicide,  probably  on  civic 
gromda.  Josephus  mentions  {Be  BeU.  Jud.  iii.  8),  that  in  some  nations  '  the 
liglit  hand  of  the  suicide  was  amputated,  and  that  in  Judea  the  suicide  was 
only  bui'ied  after  sunset.'  A  very  strange  law,  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  Greece,  is  repotted  to  have  existed  at  MarseiUes.  Poison  was  kept  by 
the  senate  of  the  city,  and  given  to  those  who  could  prove  that  they  had 
enfficient  reason  to  justify  their  desire  for  death,  and  all  other  suicide  was 
forbidden.  The  law  was  intended,  it  was  said,  to  prevent  hasty  suicide,  and 
to  make  deliberate  suicide  as  rapid  and  painless  as  possible.  (Valer.  Max- 
imua,  ii.  6, 5  7.)  In  the  reign  of  Ten'or  in  France,  a  law  was  made  similar 
to  that  of  Domitinn.  (Carlyle's  Hist,  of  the  Frmck  JCemlulton,  book  r.  c.  ii.) 
»  Compare  with  this  a  curioua  '  order  of  the  day,'  issued  by  Napoleon  in 
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Witt  tliese  exceptions,  the  liberty  appears  to  have  been 
absolute,  and  the  act  was  committed  under  the  most 
various  motives.  The  suicide  of  Otho,  who  is  said  to 
have  killed  himself  to  avoid  being  a  second  time  a  cause 
of  civil  war,  was  extolled  as  equal  in  grandeur  to  that  of 
Cato.^  lu  the  Dacian  war,  the  enemy  having  captm-ed 
a  distinguished  Eoman  general  named  Longinus,  endea- 
voured to  extort  tenns  from  Trajan  as  a  condition  of  his 
surrender,  but  Longinus,  by  taking  poison,  freed  the 
emperor  from  his  embarrassment.^  On  the  death  of  Otho, 
some  of  his  soldiers,  filled  with  grief  and  admiration,  killed 
themselves  before  his  corpse,^  as  did  also  a  freedman  of 
Agrippiiia  at  the  fimcral  of  the  empress.*  Before  the 
close  of  the  republic,  an  enthusiastic  pai'tisan  of  one  of 
the  factions  in  the  chariot  races  fiung  himself  upon  the 
pile  on  which  the  body  of  a  favourite  coachman  was  con- 
sumed, and  perished  in  the  flames.^  A  Eoraan,  unmenaced 
in  his  fortune,  and  standing  high  in  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  killed  himself  under  Tiberius,  because  he  could 
not  endure  to  witness  the  crimes  of  the  eraphe.^  An- 
other, being  afflicted  by  an  incm-able  malady,  postponed 
his  suicide  till  the  death  of  Domitian,  that  at  least  he 
might  die  free,  and  on  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant, 

1802,  with  the  view  of  cLechingthe  prevalence  of  suicide  miiong  his  sol- 
diers.   (Lisle,  Du  Suiei^e,  pp.  4(32-463.) 

^  See  Stietoniua,  OOui,  c.  x.-xi.,  and  the  very  fine  dpseriptioQ  in  Tacitus, 
JSist.  lib.  ii.  c.  47-49.    MturfJitl  compai'ea  the  death  of  Otho  to  that  of  Cato : 
'  Sit  Cftto  dum  vivit,  aane  vel  Ctesare  major 
Duni  moritur,  numiiuid  major  Othone  fuit  ?  ' — Ep.  vi.  32. 
'  Xiphilin,  Isviii.  13. 

*  Tadt.  Hist.  ii.  49.  Suet.  Otho,  12.  Suetonius  aoys  that,  in  addition  to 
these,  maoy  soldiers  who  wei'e  not  present  killed  themselves  on  hearing  the 

*  Ibid.  Annal.  xiv.  9. 

"  Plin.  Jlist.  Nat.  vii.  S4.  The  opposite  faction  attributed  tlus  suicide  to 
the  niaddening:  eftecta  of  the  perfumes  burnt  on  the  pilu. 


*  Tacit.  Atiiial.  V 
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hastened  clieerfully  to  tlie  toinb.^  The  Cynic  Perigrinua 
announced  that,  being  -weary  of  life,  he  would  on  a  certain 
day  depart,  and,  in  presence  of  a  large  concoirrse,  he 
mounted  the  funeral  pile.^  Most  frequently,  however, 
death  was  regarded  as  'the  last  physician  of  disease,'^  and 
suicide  as  the  legitimate  rehef  &om  intolerable  suffering. 
'  Above  all  things,'  said  Epictetus,  '  remember  that  the 
door  is  open.  Be  not  more  timid  than  boys  at  play. 
As  they,  when  they  cease  to  take  pleasure  in  their  games, 
declare  that  they  will  no  longer  play,  so  do  you,  when  all 
things  begin  to  pall  upon  you,  retire  ;  but  if  you  stay,  do 
not  complain.'*  Seneca  declared  that  he  who  awaits  the 
extremity  of  old  age  is  not '  far  removed  from  a  coward,' 
'  as  he  is  justly  regarded  as  too  much  addicted  to  wine 
who  drains  the  flask  to  the  very  dregs.'  '  I  will  not  re- 
linquish old  age,'  he  added, '  if  it  leaves  my  better  part 
intact.  But  if  it  begins  to  shake  my  mind,  if  it  tears  out 
its  faculties  one  by  one,  if  it  leaves  me  not  life  but  breath, 
I  will  depart  from  the  putrid  or  tottering  edifice.  I  will 
not  escape  by  death  from  disease  as  long  as  it  may  be 
healed,  and  leaves  my  mind  unimpaired,  I  will  not  raise 
my  hand  against  myself  on  account  of  pain,  for  so  to  die 
is  to  be  conquered.  But  if  I  know  that  I  will  suffer  for 
ever,  I  wUl  depart,  not  through  fear  of  the  pain  itself,  but 
because  it  prevents  all  for  which  I  would  live.'^  'Just 
as  a  landlord,'  said  Musonius,  '  who  has  not  received  his 
rent,  pulls  down  the  doors,  removes  the  rafters,  and  fills 
up  the  well,  so  I  seem  to  be  driven  out  of  this  little  body 
when  nature,  which  has  let  it  to  me,  takes  away,  one  by 
one,  eyes  and  ears,  hands  .^nd  feet.     I  will  not  therefore, 


'  Plin.  Ep.  i.  V2. 

"  This  history  is  aatiriciilly  and  imfeellngly  toll  bj  Lucian.     See,  too, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xzix.  1. 
*  Sopliocles.  *  Arrian,  i.  24.  "  Seneca,  Ep.  Wm. 
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delay  longer,  but   will   clieerfully   depart    as    from    a 
banquet.'^ 

This  conception  of  snicide  as  an  euthanasia,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  pangs  of  disease,  and  a  guarantee  against  the 
dotage  of  age,  was  not  confined  to  philosophical  treatises. 
We  have  considerable  evidence  of  its  being  frequently  put 
in  practice.  Among  those  who  thus  abridged  their  hves 
was  Silius  ItaHcus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Latin  poets.^  The 
younger  Pliny  describes  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing  admi- 
ration the  conduct  of  one  of  his  friends,  who,  struck  down 
by  disease,  resolved  calmly  and  dehberately  upon  the  path 
he  should  puraue.  He  determined,  if  the  disease  was  only 
dajigerous  and  long,  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends 
and  await  the  straggle  ;  but  if  the  issue  was  hopeless,  to 
die  by  liis  own  hand.  Having  reasoned  on  the  propriety 
of  this  course  with  all  the  tranquil  courage  of  a  Eoraan, 
he  summoned  a  council  of  physicians,  and,  with  a  mind 
indifferent  to  either  fate,  he  calmly  awaited  their  sentence.^ 
The  same  writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
afflicted  with  a  horrible  disease,  which  reduced  his  body 
to  a  mass  of  sores.  His  wife  being  convinced  that  it 
was  incurable,  exhorted  her  husband  to  sliorten  his 
sufferings ;  she  nerved  and  encouraged  him  to  the  effort, 
and  she  claimed  it  as  her  privilege  to  accompany  him 
to  the  grave.  Husband  and  wife,  bound  together,  plunged 
into  a  lake.^     Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters,  has  left  us  a 

■  StoT)Ku3,    Ooe  of  the  moat  deliberate  euiddes  reeorflud  was  that  of  a 
Greek  woman  of  ninety  years  old.— Val.  Maxim,  ii.  6,  5  8. 
=  Hin,  Ep.  iii.  7.     lie  starred  himself  to  death. 

*  Lib.  i  :Ep.  sxii.  Some  of  Pliny's  espresaions  are  reraaitable :— '  Id  ego 
srdtium  in  primia  et  prsecipua  laude  dignum  puto,  nam  impetu  quodam  et 
iustinctu  proourreie  ad  moitem  commune  cum  multis :  deliberate  vero  et 
cBuaas  ej  us  eipenflere  utqiie  siiaserit  ratio,  vitse  aiortiaque  consilium  snscipera 
vel  ponere  irgentis  est  animi.'  In  this  case  the  doctors  pronounced  that 
recovery  wns  possible,  and  the  suicide  was  in  cOTisec[nence  averted. 

*  Lib.  vi,  I^.  xsiv. 
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detailed  descripLion  of  the  deatli-bed  of  one  of  the  Roman 
suicides.  Tullius  Marcellinus,  a  young  man  of  remarkable 
abiUties  and  very  earnest  character,  who  had  long  ridiculed 
the  teachings  of  philosophy,  but  had  ended  by  embracing 
it  with  all  the  passion  of  a  convert,  being  aflHcted  with  a 
grave  and  hngering  though  not  incurable  disease,  resolved 
at  length  upon  suicide.  He  gathered  his  friends  around 
him,  and  many  of  them  entreated  him  to  continue  in  life. 
Among  them,  however,  was  one  stoical  philosopher,  who 
addressed  him  in  what  Seneca  terms  the  very  noblest  of 
discourses.  He  exhorted  him  not  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  the  question  he  was  deciding,  as  if  existence  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  He  urged  that  life  is  a 
thing  we  possess  in  common  with  slaves  and  animals,  but 
that  a  noble  death  should  indeed  be  prized,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  recommending  suicide.  Marcellinus  gladly 
embraced  the  counsel  which  his  own  wishes  had  antici- 
pated. According  to  the  advice  of  his  friend,  he  distri- 
buted gifts  among  his  faithful  slaves,  consoled  them  on 
their  approaching  bereavement,  abstained  during  three 
days  from  all  food,  and  at  last,  when  his  strength  had  been 
wholly  exhausted,  passed  into  a  warm  bath  and  calmly 
died,  describing  with  his  last  breath  the  pleasing  sensa- 
tions that  accompanied  receding  life.^ 

The  doctrine  of  suicide  was  indeed  the  culminating 
point  of  Eoman  stoicism.  The  proud,  self-reliant,  un- 
bendmg  character  of  the  philosopher,  could  only  be 
sustained  when  he  felt  that  he  had  a  sure  refuge  against 
the  extreme  forms  of  suffering  or  of  despair.  Although 
virtue  is  not  a  mere  a-eatm'e  of  interest,  no  great  system 
has  ever  yet  flourished  which  did  not  present  an  ideal  of 
happiness  as  well  as  an  ideal  of  duty.    Stoicism  taught  men 

■  up.  Iixvii.     On  tte  former  cweor  of  Marcellmus,  see  Up.  xsii. 
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to  hope  little,  but  to  fear  nothing.  It  did  not  array  death  in 
brilliant  colours,  as  the  path  to  positive  fehcity,  but  it  endea- 
voured to  divest  it,  as  the  end  of  suffering,  of  every  terror. 
Life  lost  much  of  its  bitterness  when  men  had  fonnd  a 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate,  a  speedy  deliverance  from 
dotage  and  pain.  Death  ceased  to  be  ten-ible  when  it  was 
regarded  rather  as  a  remedy  than  as  a  sentence.  Life 
and  death  in  the  stoical  system  were  attuned  to  the  same 
key.  The  deification  of  hmnan  virtue,  the  totd  absence 
of  all  sense  of  sin,  the  proud  stubborn  will  that  deemed 
humiliation  the  worst  of  stains,  appeared  alike  in  each. 
The  type  of  its  own  kind  was  perfect.  AH  the  virtues 
and  all  the  majesty  that  accompany  human  pride,  when 
developed  to  the  highest  point,  and  directed  to  the 
noblest  ends,  were  here  displayed.  All  those  which  ac- 
company humility  and  self-abasement  were  absent. 

I  desire  at  this  stage  of  our  enquiry  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  retrace  briery  the  leading  steps  of 
the  foregoing  argument,  and  thus  to  bring  into  the  clearest 
light  the  connection  which  many  details  and  quotations 
may  have  occasionally  obscured.  Such  a  review  will 
show  at  a  single  glance  in  what  respects  stoicism  was 
a  result  of  the  pre-existent  state  of  society,  and  in  what 
respects  it  was  an  active  agent,  how  far  its  influence  was 
preparing  the  way  for  Christian  ethics,  and  how  far  it  was 
opposed  to  them. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  among  the  Eomaus,  as  amonc 
other  people,  a  very  clear  and  definite  type  of  moral 
excellence  was  created  before  men  had  formed  any  clear 
intellectual  notions  of  the  nature  and  sanctions  of  virtue. 
The  characters  of  men  are  chiefly  governed  by  their  occu- 
pations, and  the  republic  being  organised  altogether  with 
a  view  to  military  success,  it  had  attained  all  tlie  vii-tu^ 
and  vices  of  a  militaiy  society.     We  have  seen,  too,  tliat 
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at  all  times,  but  most  especially  under  the  conditions  of 
ancient  warfare,  military  life  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
amiable,  and  very  favourable  to  the  heroic  virtues.  The 
Eoman  had  learnt  to  value  force  very  highly.  Being 
continually  engaged  in  inflicting  pain,  his  natural  or 
i^stiactive  humacity  was  very  low.  His  moral  feelings 
were  almost  bounded  by  political  limits,  acting  only,  and 
with  different  degrees  of  intensity,  towards  his  class,  his 
country,  and  its  allies.  Indomitable  pride  was  the  most 
prominent  element  of  his  character.  A  victorioiis  army 
which  is  humble,  or  diffident,  or  tolerant  of  insult,  or 
anxious  to  take  the  second  place,  is,  indeed,  almost  a 
contradiction  of  terms.  The  spirit  of  patriotisra,  in  its 
relation  to  foreigners,  like  that  of  political  liberty  in  its 
relation  to  governors,  is  a  spkit  of  constant  and  jealous 
self-assertion ;  and  although  both  are  very  consonant  with 
high  morality  and  great  self-devotion,  we  rarely  find  that 
the  grace  of  genuine  humility  can  flourish  in  a  society 
that  is  intensely  pervaded  by  their  influence.  The  kind 
of  excellence  that  found  most  favour  in  Eoman  eyes  was 
simple,  forcible,  massive,  but  coarse-grained.  Subtilty  of 
motives,  refinements  of  feehng,  delicacies  of  susceptibility, 
were  rarely  appreciated. 

This  was  the  darker  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  national  character  being  formed  by  a  profession 
in  which  mercenary  considerations  are  less  powerful,  and 
splendid  examples  of  self-devotion  more  frequent,  than  in 
any  other,  had  early  risen  to  an  heroic  level.  Death 
being  continually  confronted,  to  meet  it  with  courage 
was  the  chief  test  of  virtue.  The  habits  of  men  were  un- 
affected, frugal,  honourable,  and  laborious.  A  stern  disci- 
pline pervading  all  ages  and  classes  of  society,  the  will  was 
trained,  to  an  almost  unexampled  degree,  to  repress  the 
passions,  to    endure  suffering  and  opposition,  to   tend 
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Steadily  and  fearlessly  towards  an  unpopnlar  end  A 
sense  of  duty  was  very  widely  difTnsed,  and  a  deep  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  city  became  the  parent  of 
many  virtues. 

Snch  was  the  type  of  excellence  the  Eoman  people 
had  attamed  at  a  time  when  its  intellectual  cultivation 
produced  phOosophical  discussions,  and  when  numerous 
Greek  professors,  attracted  partly  by  poHtical  events, 
and  partly  by  the  patronage  of  Scipio  vEmihanus, 
arrived  at  Eome,  bringing  with  them  the  tenets  of  the 
great  schools  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  and  of  the  many 
mmor  sects  that  clustered  around  them.  Epicureanism 
bemg  essentiaUy  opposed  to  the  pre-existing  type  of 
virtue,  though  it  spread  greatly,  never  attained  the  posi- 
tion of  a  school  of  virtue.  Stoicism,  taught  by  Panstius 
of  Khodes,  and  soon  after  by  the  Syrian  Posidonius,  be- 
came the  true  religion  of  the  educated  classes.  It  fur- 
nished the  principles  of  virtue,  coloured  the  noblest 
hlerature  of  the  time,  and  guided  all  the  developments 
of  moral  enthusiasm. 

The  stoical  system  of  ethics  was  in  tlie  highest  sense  a 
system  of  independent  morals.  It  taught  that  our  reason 
reveals  to  us  a  certain  law  of  nature,  and  that  a  desire  to 
conform  to  this  law,  irrespectively  of  all  considerations  of 
reward  or  punishment,  of  happiness  or  the  reverse,  is  a 
possible  and  a  suflicient  motive  of  virtue.  It  was  aio  in 
the  highest  sense  a  system  of  discipline.  It  taught  that 
the  will,"actiug  under  the  complete  control  of  the  reason 
is  the  sole  principle  of  virtue,  and  that  all  the  emotional 
part  of  OUT  being  is  of  the  nature  of  a  disease.  Its  whole 
tendency  was  therefore  t»  dignify  and  strengthen  the  will 
and  to  degrade  and  suppress  the  desires.  It'taught,  more- 
over, that  man  is  capable  of  attaining  an  extremely  hioh 
degree  of  moral  exceUence,  that  he  has  notliing  to  felr 
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beyond  the  present  life,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  dignity 
and  consistence  of  his  character  that  he  should  regard 
death  without  dismay,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  hasten  it 
if  he  desires. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  system  of  ethics  was  strictly 
consonant  with  the  type  of  character  the  circumstances  of 
the  Eoman  people  had  formed.  It  is  also  manifest  that 
while  the  force  of  circumstances  had  in  the  first  instance 
secured  its  ascendency,  the  energy  of  will  which  it  pro- 
duced would  enable  it  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance  to 
the  tendencies  of  an  altered  condition  of  society.  This 
was  pre-eminently  shown  in  the  history  of  Eoman  stoicism. 
Tlie  austere  purity  of  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  his  school 
is  a  fact,  probably  unique  in  history,  when  we  consider,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  intense  and  undisguised  depravity  of  the 
empire,  and  on  the  other,  the  prominent  position  of  most  of 
the  leading  Stoics  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stream.  More 
tJian  once  in  later  periods  did  great  intellectual  brilliancy 
coincide  with  general  depravity,  but  on  none  of  these  occa- 
sions was  this  moral  phenomenon  reproduced.  In  the  age 
of  Leo  X.,  in  the  age  of  the  French  Eegency,  or  of  Lewis 
XV.,  we  look  in  vain  for  high  moral  teaching  in  the  centre 
of  Italian  or  of  Parisian  civilisation.  The  true  teachers 
of  those  ages  were  the  reformers,  who  arose  in  obscure 
towns  of  Germany  or  Switzerland,  or  that  diseased  recluse 
who,  from  his  solitude  near  Geneva,  fascinated  Europe  by 
the  gleams  of  a  dazzling  and  almost  peerless  eloquence,  and 
by  a  moral  teaching  which,  though  often  feverish,  para- 
doxical, and  impractical,  abounded  in  passages  of  ti"an- 
scendent  majesty  and  of  the  most  entrancing  purity  and 
beauty.  But  even  the  best  moral  teachers  who  rose  in 
the  centres  of  the  depraved  society  felt  the  contagion  of 
the  surrounding  vice.  Their  ideal  was  depressed,  their 
austerity  was  relaxed,  they  appealed  to  sordid  and  worldly 
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motives,  their  judgments  of  character  were  wavering  and 
uncertain,  then:  whole  teaching  "was  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise. But  in  ancient  Eome,  if  the  teachers  of  virtue 
acted  but  feebly  upon  the  surrounding  corruption,  their 
own  tenets  were  at  least  unstained.  The  splendour  of  the 
genius  of  Cassar  never  eclipsed  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 
vanquished  Cato,  and  amid  all  the  dramatic  vicissitudes 
of  civil  war  and  of  political  convulsion,  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  moral  distinctions  was  never  forgotten.  The 
eloquence  of  Livy  was  chiefly  employed  in  painting  virtue, 
the  eloquence  of  Tacitus  in  branding  vice.  The  Stoics 
never  lowered  their  standard  because  of  the  depravity 
around  them,  and  if  we  trace  in  then:  teaching  any 
reflection  of  the  prevailing  worship  of  enjoyment,  it  is 
only  in  the  passionate  intensity  with  which  they  dwelt 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  tomb. 

But  it  is  not  sulTicient  for  a  moral  system  to  form  a 
bulwark  against  vice,  it  must  also  be  capable  of  admitting 
those  estensioQs  and  refinements  of  moral  sympathies 
which  advancing  civilisation  produces,  and  the  inflexibility 
of  its  antagonism  to  evil  by  no  means  implies  its  in- 
capacity of  enlarging  its  conceptions  of  good.  During 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  importation  of 
stoical  tenets  into  Eome  and  the  ascendency  of  Chris- 
tianity, an  extremely  important  transformation  of  moral 
ideas  had  been  effected  by  political  clianges,  and  it 
became  a  question  how  far  the  new  elements  could 
coalesce  with  the  stoical  ideal,  and  how  far  they  tended  to 
replace  it  by  an  essentially  different  type.  These  changes 
were  twofold,  but  were  very  closely  connected.  They 
consisted  of  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  benevolent 
or  amiable,  as  distinguished  from  the  heroic  qualities, 
and  of  the  enlargement  of  moral  sympathies,  which 
having  at  first  comprised  only  a  class  or  a  nation,  came 
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at  last,  by  the  destruction  of  many  artificial  barriers,  to 
include  all  classes  and  all  nations.  The  causes  of  these 
changes — which  were  the  roost  important  antecedents  of 
the  trinmph  of  Christianity — are  very  complicated  and 
numerous,  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  possible  to  give  in  a  few 
pages  a  sufficiently  clear  outline  of  the  movement. 

It  originated  in.  the  Eoman  Empire  at  the  time  when 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  civilisations  was  effec- 
ted by  the  conquest  of  the  former  country.  The  gene- 
ral humanity  of  the  Greeks  had  always  been  incom- 
parably greater  than  that  of  the  Eomans.  The  refining 
influence  of  their  art  and  literature,  their  ignorance  of 
gladiatorial  games,  and  their  comparative  freedom  from 
the  spirit  of  conquest,  had  separated  them  widely  from 
iheir  semi-barbarous  conquerors,  and  had  given  a  peculiar 
Koftness  and  tenderness  to  their  ideal  characters.  Pericles, 
who,  when  the  friends  who  had  gathered  round  his 
death-bed,  imagining  him  to  be  insensible,  were  recounting 
his  splendid  deeds,  told  them  that  they  had  forgotten 
his  best  title  to  fame — that  '  no  Athenian  had  ever  worn 
mourning  on  his  account ; '  Aristides,  praying  the  gods 
that  those  who  had  banished  him  might  never  be 
compelled  by  danger  or  suffering  to  recall  him ;  Pho- 
cion,  when  unjustly  condemned,  exhorting  his  son  never 
to  avenge  liis  death,  all  represent  a  type  of  character 
of  a  milder  kind  than  that  which  Eoman  influences 
produced.  The  plays  of  Euripides  had  been  to  the 
ancient  world  the  iii'st  great  revelation  of  the  supreme 
beauty  of  the  gentler  virtues.  Among  the  many  forms 
of  worship  that  flourished  at  Athens,  there  was  an  altar 
which  stood  alone,  conspicuous  and  honoured  beyond 
all  others.  The  suppliants  thronged  around  it,  but  no 
image  of  a  god,  no  symbol  of  dogma  was  there.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Pity,  and  was  venerated  through  all  the 
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ancient  world  as  tlie  first  great  assertion  among  mankincl 
of  the  supreme  sanctity  of  Mercy.^ 

But  wliile  the  Greek  spirit  was  from  a  very  early 
period  distinguished  for  its  humanity,  it  was  at  fii-st  as 
far  removed  from  cosmopolitanism  as  that  of  Rome.  It 
is  well  known  that  Phrynichiis  was  exiled  because  in  his 
'  Siege  of  Miletus'  he  had  represented  the  triumph  of  bar- 
barians over  Greeks.^  His  successor,  ^schylus,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  violate  all  dramatic  probabilities  by  mak- 
ing the  Persian  king  and  courtiers  continually  speak  of 
themselves  as  barbarians.  Socrates,  indeed,  had  pro- 
claimed himself  a  citizen  of  the  world,'  but  Aristotle 
taught  that  Greeks  had  no  more  duties  to  barbarians 
tlian  to  wild  beasts,  and  another  philosopher  was  beheved 
to  have  evinced  an  almost  excessive  range  of  sympathy 
when  he  declared  that  his  affections  extended  beyond  his 
o'^vn  State,  and  mcluded  the  whole  people  of  Greece. 
But  the  dissolving  and  disintegrating  philosophical  discus- 

'  See  tlio  Tory  beautiful  liuea  of  Statins: — 

'  Urbe  fuit  media  nulli  concesaa  potentum. 
Ara  Deum,  mitis  posuit' dementia  aedem : 
Et  miseri.  fecere  saeram,  sine  suppllce  numquam 
lUanoYo;  nulla  dam  Dabit  vota  repulsa, 
Auditi  quicunciue  rogant,  noctesque  diesque 
Ire  datum,  et  solis  munen  placare  qiieielis. 
Fatca  superslitio ;  non  tbuiea  flamma,  nee  alius 
Acdpitur  sanguis,  lacbrymis  altaiia  Budant.  .  .  . 
Nulla  aufem  effigies,  nulli  eomiuissa  metallo 
rorma  Dete,  nientes  habitai'e  et  peetom  gaudet. 
Semper  tabet  trepidos,  semper  locus  hon^et  egenia 
Ccetihus,  ignotse  tantum  ftelicibiia  arte.' — Thehnd,  lib.  sii. 
This  nlfat  was  very  old,  and  -was  said  lo  haye  been  founded  by  the  de 
ecendaats  of  Hercules.    Biodorus  of  Sidly,  however,  makes  a  SyracusaD 
say  that  it  Tras  brought  ficom  Syracuse  (lib.  ziii.  33).    Maicus  Aurelius 
erected  a  temple  to  'Beneficeiifia'  on  the  Capitol.    (Xiphilin,  lib.  btxi. 
S4.) 
»  Herodotus,  vi.  31. 
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sions  that  soon  followed  the  death  of  Socrates,  strength- 
ened by  political  events,  tended  powerfully  to  destroy 
this  feehng.  The  traditions  that  attached  Greek  philo- 
sophy to  Egypt,  the  subsequent  admiration  for  the  schools 
of  India  to  which  Pyrrlio  and  Anasarchus  are  said  to 
have  resorted,'  the  prevalence  of  cynicism  and  epicu- 
reanism, which  agreed  in  inculcating  indiiTerence  to 
political  life,  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  popular 
national  religions,  and  the  incompatibility  of  a  narrow 
local  feeling  with  great  knowledge  and  matured  civilisa- 
tion, were  the  intellectual  causes  of  the  change,  and  the 
movement  of  expansion  received  a  great  political  stimulus 
when  Alexander  eclipsed  the  glories  of  Spartan  and 
Athenian  history  by  the  vision  of  universal  empire, 
accorded  to  the  conqnered  nations  the  privileges  of  the 
conquerors,  and  created  in  Alexandria  a  great  centre 
both  of  commercial  intercourse  and  of  philosophical 
eclecticism.* 

It  is  evident,  tlicrefore,  that  the  prevalence  of  Greek 
ideas  in  Eome  would  be  iii  a  twofold  way  destructive  of 
narrow  national  feehiigs.  It  was  the  ascendency  of  a 
people  who  were  not  Romans,  and  of  a  people  who  had 
already  become  in  a  great  degree  emancipated  from  local 

'  Diog.  Laert.  Bjn-ho.  There  yrna  a  tratlition  that  Pjthf^oras  Iiad  him- 
ielf  praietrated  to  India,  and  leamt  philosophy  from  the  gymnoaopliista. 
(Apuleius,  Flmid.  lib.  ji.  c.  15.) 

*  This  aspect  of  tlie  cureei  of  Alexander  fraa  noticed  in  a  remailtaWe 
passage  of  a  treatiae  ascribed  to  Plutarch  {De  FoH.  Alex.).  '  Conceiving  he 
woa  sent  by  God  to  be  an  umpire  between  all,  and  to  unite  all  together,  he 
reduced  by  arms  those  whom  he  could  not  conquer  by  persuasion,  and 
formed  of  a  hundred  diverse  nations  one  single  universal  body,  mingling, 
aa  it  -were,  in  one  cup  of  friendship  the  customs,  marriages,  and  laws  of 
all.  He  desii'ed  that  all  should  regard  the  whole  woi'ld  as  their  common 
country,  .  .  "■  that  ereiy  good  man  should  be  esteemed  a  Hellene,  erery 
evil  man  a  barbarian,'  Bee  on  this  subject  tlie  Ihii-d  lecture  of  Mr.  Meri- 
Tale  (whose  translation  of  Tlutai'di  I  have  borrowed)  On  the  Conver^m  q/ 
the  S<muat  Sn^ire. 
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sentiments.  It  is  also  evident  tliat  the  Greeks  having  had 
for  several  centuries  a  splendid  literature,  at  a  time  when 
the  Eomans  had  none,  and  when  the  Latin  language 
was  still  too  rude  for  literary  purposes,  the  period  in 
which  the  Eomans  first  emerged  from  a  purely  military 
condition  into  an  intelligent  civilisation  would  bring  with 
it  an  ascendency  of  Greek  ideas.  Fabius  Pictor  and 
Cincius  AUmentus,  the  earliest  native  Eoman  historians, 
both  wrote  in  Greek,'  and  although  the  poems  of  Ennius, 
and  the  '  Origines '  of  Marcus  Cato,  contributed  largely 
to  improve  and  fix  the  Lathi  language,  the  precedent 
was  not  at  once  discontinued.^  After  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  political  ascendency  of  the  Eomans  and  the 
intellectual  ascendency  of  Greece  were  alike  universal.^ 
The  conquered  people,  whoso  patriotic  feelings  had  been' 
greatly  enfeebled  by  tlie  influences  I  have  noticed,  ac- 
quiesced readily  in  their  new  condition,  and  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  exertions  of  the  conservative  party, 
Greek  manners,  sentiments,  'and  ideas  soon  penetrated 
into  all  classes,  and  moulded  all  the  forms  of  Eomau 
life.  The  elder  Cato,  as  an  acute  observer  has  noticed, 
desired  all  Greek  philosophers  to  be  expelled  from  Eomo. 
The  younger  Cato  made  Greek  philosophers  his  most  in- 
timate friends.*  Eoman  virtue  found  its  highest  expres- 
sion in  stoicism.  Eoman  vice  sheltered  itself  under  the 
name  of  Epicurus.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  and  Polybius 
first  sketched  in  Greek  the  outKues  of  universal  history. 

^  They  were  both  bora  about  r.C.  250.  See  Sir  0.  Lewis,  Ct-edihikty  of 
Eaiiy  Sammt  Misiory,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

*  Aulua  Gelliiis  metitionB  the  indignation  of  Jlarcua  Cato  agidnst  a  couaul 
named  AlbinuSj  who  had  written  in  Greek  a  Roman  history,  and  prefaced 
it  by  an  apology  for  his  faults  of  style,  on  the  ground  that  ho  was  writirg 
in  a  foreign  language.    (Nocf.  Alt.  xL  8.) 

*  See  a  vivid  picture  of  tha  Greek  influence  Tjpon  Eouio,  in  Momoiseii's 
Hisi.  ofJtome  (Eng.  trana.),  vol.  iii.  pp.  4ii3-42a 

*  Pliu.  Hist.  Hat.  -vii.  81. 
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Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassiis  explored  lioman  antiquities. 
Greek  artists  and  Greek  architects  thronged  the  city ;  but 
the  first,  under  Eoman  influence,  abandoned  the  ideal  for 
the  portrait,  and  the  second  degraded  the  noble  Corinthian 
pillar  into  the  bastard  composite.^  The  theatre,  which 
now  started. into  sudden  life,  was  borrowed  altogether 
from  the  Greeks.  Ennius  and  Pacuvius  imitated  Euri- 
pides; Cfficilius,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  RECvius  devoted 
themselves  chiefly  to  Menander.  Even  the  lover  in  the 
days  of  Lucretius  painted  his  lady's  charms  in  Greek.- 
Immense  sums  were  given  for  Greek  literary  slaves,  and 
the  attractions  of  the  capital  drew  to  Eome  nearly  all 
that  was  brilUant  in  Athenian  society. 

Wliile  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  intellect  and 
manners  of  Greece  was  destroying  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  Eoman  type,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the 
range  of  Eoman  sympathies,  an  equally  poweifid  influence 
was  breaking  down  the  aristocratic  and  class  feeling  which 
had  so  long  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the 
patrieians  and  the  plebeians.  The  long  contentions  be- 
tween the  two  orders  had  issued  in  the  civil  wars,  the 
dictatorship  of  Juhus  Ctesar,  and  the  empire,  and  these 
changes  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  tlie  old  Hnes  of 
demarcation.  Foreign  wars,  which  develope  with  great 
intensity  distmctive  national  types,  and  divert  the  public 
mind  from  internal  changes,  are  usually  favourable  to  tlie 
conservative  spirit;  but  civil  wars  are  essentially  revo- 

'  See  JFriedlBender,  jyiejo-s  J'ojjinuifls  tlu  resne  d'Avffmte  a  la  Jin  dos  An- 
tmins  (French  trans.,  1865),  tome  i.  pp.  6-7.  In  itrobitectui'e,  however,  ive 
owe  the  arch  to  the  Romans. 

'  See  the  curious  catalogue  of  Greek  loTe  terms  in  Tcgue  (Liictetiua,  lih.  iv. 
line  1160,  &c).  Juvenal,  more  than  a.  hundred  years  later,  was  extremely 
angiy  with  the  Roman  ladiea  for  making  love  in  Greek  (_Sat.  ti.  lines  190- 
195).  Friedljender  remarks  that  there  ia  no  special  term  ia  Latin  for  to 
«sk  io  maniage  (tome  i.  p.  354J. 
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iutionary,  for  they  overwhelm  all  class  barriers  and 
tlirow  open  the  highest  prizes  to  energy  and  genius.  Two 
very  remarkable  and  altogether  unprecedented  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth  occurred  at  Eome,  Ventidius  Bassus, 
by  his  military  skill,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Juhus  Caesar, 
and  afterwards  of  Antony,  rose  from  the  position  of  mule- 
driver  to  the  command  of  a  Eoman  army,  and  at  last  to 
tlie  consulate,^  which  was  also  attained,  about  40  u.c,  by 
the  Spaniard  Cornelius  Balbus.^  Augustus,  though  the 
most  aristocratic  of  emperors,  in  order  to  discourage 
celibacy,  permitted  all  citizens  who  were  not  senators 
to  intermarry  with  freedwomen.  The  empire  was  in 
several  distinct  ways  unfavourable  to  the  patrician  in- 
fluences. It  was  for  the  most  part  essentially  democratic, 
winning  its  popularity  from  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
crushing  the  senate,  which  had  been  the  common  centre 
of  aristocracy  and  of  freedom.  A  new  despotic  power, 
bearing  ahke  on  all  classes,  reduced  them  to  an  equality 
of  servitude.  The  emperors  were  themselves  in  many 
cases  the  mere  creatures  of  revolt,  and  their  policy  was 
governed  by  their  origin.  Their  jealousy  struck  down 
many  of  the  patricians,  while  others  were  ruined  by  the 
public  games,  which  it  became  customary  to  give,  or  by 
the  luxmy  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  political  occupa- 
tions, they  were  impelled,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  all  was  diminished  by  tlie  new  creations.  Tlie  as- 
cendency of  wealth  began  to  pass  into  new  quarters. 
Delators,  or  political  informers,  encouraged  by  the  em- 
perors, and   enriched   by  the   confiscated  properties  of 


1  Aul.  Gell.  jYoet.  sv.  4 ;  Veil.  Patei'ciilus,  ii.  05.  Tbo  people  were  much 
tcaodoliaod  ftt  this  eleyalion,  and  made  epigrams  about  it.  There  is  a  curioiia 
catalogue  of  men  who  at  different  times  rose  in  Eome  from  low  positions 
to  power  and  dignity,  in  Legendre,  Trails  de  V  Opinion,  tome  ii.  pp.  254-253, 

'  Dion.  Caasius,  ilviii.  32.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  5 ;  Tii.  44. 
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those  ivhose  condemnation  they  had  procured,rose  to  great 
influence.  Prom  the  time  of  Caligula,  for  several  reigns, 
the  most  influential  citizens  were  freedmen,  who  occupied 
,  the  principal  offices  in  the  palace,  and  usually  obtained 
complete  ascendency  over  the  emperors.  Through  them 
alone  petitions  were  presented.  Ey  their  instrumentality, 
the  Imperial  favours  were  distributed.  They  sometimes 
.  dethroned  the  emperors.  They  retained  their  power 
unshaken  through  a  succession  of  revolutions.  In  wealtli, 
in  power,  in  the  crowd  of  their  courtiers,  in  the  splendour 
of  their  palaces  in  life,  and  of  their  tombs  in  death,  they 
eclipsed  all  others,  and  men  whom  the  early  Eoman  pa- 
tricians would  have  almost  disdained  to  notice,  saw  the 
proudest  struggling  for  their  favour.' 

Together  -with  these  influences  many  others  of  a  kindred 
nature  Biay  be  detected.  The  colonial  policy  which  the 
Gracchi  had  advocated  was  carried  out  at  Narbonne,  and 
during  the  latter  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  the  amazement 
and  scandal  of  the  Eomans,  Ganls  of  this  province  ob- 
tained seats  in  the  senate.^  The  immense  extent  of  the 
empire  made  it  necessary  for  numerous  troops  to  remain 
during  long  periods  of  time  in  distant  provinces,  and  the 
foreign  habits  that  were  thus  acquired  began  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  exclusive  feelings  of  the  Eoman  army,  which 
the  subsequent  enrolment  of  barbarians  completed.  The 
public  games,  the  immense  luxury,  the  concentration  of 
power,  wealth,  and  genius,  made  Eome  the  centre  of  a 
vast  and  ceaseless  concourse  of  strangers,  the  focus  of  all  the 
various  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  empire,  and  its 
population  soon  became  an   amoi'phous,  heterogeneous 

■  The  liiatory  of  the  iuflueiice  of  freodmen  is  minutely  traced  liy  Fried- 
lender,  Mcetin  ivinaines  da  rigne  d'Aug'jsie  i  la  Jin  des  Antoitms,  tome  i, 
pp.  58-08,    Statins  and  Martial  sang  theit  praises. 
*  See  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  33-23. 
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mass,  in  wliicli  all  nations,  cus  tonis,  langiiages,  and  creeds, 
all  degi'ees  of  virtue  and  vice,  (jf  refinement  and  barbarism, 
of  scepticism  and  credulity,  intermingled  aud  interacted. 
Travelling  had  become  at  once  more  easy  and  more  £re~ 
quent  than  it  has  been  at  any  other  period  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  subjection  of  the 
whole  civilised  world  to  a  single  rule  removed  the  chief 
obstacles  to  locomotion.  Magnificent  roads,  which  modem 
nations  have  rarely  rivalled  and  never  surpassed,  inter- 
sected the  entire  empire,  and  relays  of  post-horses  enable'd 
the  voyager  to  proceed  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
sea,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  tlie  fleets  of  Carth- 
age, had  fallen  almost  completely  under  the  dominion  of 
pirates,  had  been  cleared  by  Pompoy.  The  Mediterranean 
and  also  the  port  of  Alexandria  were  thronged  with  in- 
numerable vessels.  Eomans  traversed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  empire  on  political,  mihtary,  or  commercial  errands, 
or  in  search  of  health,  or  knowledge,  or  pleasure.^  The 
entrancing  beauties  of  Como  and  of  Tcmpe,  the  luxurious 
manners  of  Baias  and  Corinth,  the  schools,  commerce, 
chmate,  and  temples  of  Alexandria,  the  soft  winters 
of  Sicily,  ihe  artistic  wonders  and  historic  recollections 
of  Athens  and  the  Nile,  the  great  colonial  interests  of 
Gaul,  attracted  their  thousands,  while  Eoman  luxury 
needed  the  products  of  the  remotest  lands,  and  the  de- 
mand for  animals  for  the  amphitheatre  spread  Eoman 
enterprise  into  the  wildest  deserts.  In  the  capital,  the 
toleration  accorded  to  different  creeds  was  such,  that  the 
city  soon  became  a  miniatm-e  of  the  world.  Almost 
every  variety  of  charlatanism  and  of  belief  displayed  itself 
unchecked,  and  boasted  its  train  of  proselytes.  Foreign 
ideas  were  ia   every  form  in   the   ascendant.     Greece, 

'  On  the  Eomnn  joutnejs,  sea  tlie  almost  exhaustive  dissertation  of 
Friedltender,  tome  ii. 
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whicli  had  presided  over  the  intellectual  development  of 
Eome,  acquired  a  new  influence  under  the  favouring 
policy  of  Hadrian,  and  Greek  became  tlie  language  of 
some  of  the  later  as  it  had  been  of  the  earliest  writers. 
Egyptian  religions  and  philosophies  excited  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  there 
were  many  thousands  of  Jewish  residents  at  Eome,^  and 
their  manners  and  creed  spread  widely  among  the  people.^ 
The  Carthaginian  Apuleius,^  the  Gauls  rioms  and  Fa- 
vorinus,  the  Spaniards  Lucan,  ColumeUa,  Martial,  Seneca, 
and  Qiiintilian,  had  all  in  their  different  departments  a 
high  place  in  Eoraan  literature  or  philosophy. 

In  the  slave  world  a  corresponding  revolution  was 
taking  place..  The, large  proportion  of  physicians  and 
sculptors  who  were  slaves,  the  appearance  of  three  or  four 
distinguished  authors  in  the  slave  class,  the  numeroiis 
hterary  slaves  imported  from  Greece,  and  the  splendid 
examples  of  courage,  endurance,  and  devotion  to  their 
masters  furnished  by  slaves  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
during  some  Of  the  worst  periods  of  the  empire,  were 
bridging  the  chasm  between  the  servile  and  the  free 
classes,  and  the  same  tendency  was  more  powerfully 
stimulated  by  the  vast  numbers  and  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  the  freedmen.  The  enormous  scale  and  fre- 
quent fluctuations  of  the  patrician  establishments,  and  the 
innumerable  captives  reduced  to  slavery  after  every  war, 

'  Josepli.  (AitHq.  xvii.  11,  §  1)  says  above  8,000  Jews  resident  in  Eome 
took  part  in  »  petition  to  Oieaar.  If  these  were  all  adult  msles,  the  total 
number  of  Jewish  residents  must  have  been  extremely  large. 

*  See  the  famous  fragment  of  Seneca  cited  hy  St.  Augnstia  (I)e  Civ.  Dei, 
vi.  11)  ;  '  Uac[ue  eo  sceleratissimaa  gentis  consuetudo  convolnit,  ut  per  omnes 
am  ten'as  recepta  eit :  yicti  victoiibua  legea  dederunt.'  There  are  numerona 
Bcatfered  allusions  te  the  Jews  in  Horace,  JuTenal,  and  Marlial, 

'  The  Carthaginian  influence  was  specially  conspicuous  in  ChristJan 
history,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  (both  Africans)  are  justly  regarded  as  the 
foundera  of  Latin  theology.  (See  Milman'a  Latin  Christianity  (ed.  1867), 
»ol.  i.  pp.  33-30.) 
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rendered  maimmission  both  frequent  and  easy,  and  it  was 
soon  regarded  as  a  normal  result  of  faithful  service.  Many 
slaves  bought  their  ft'eedom  out  of  the  savings  which  their 
masters  always  permitted  tliem  to  make.  Others  paid  for 
it  by  their  labour  after  their  emancipation.  Some  masters 
emancipated  their  slaves  in  order  to  obtain  their  part  in 
the  distribution  of  corn,  others  to  prevent  the  discovery 
of  their  own  crimes  by  the  torture  of  their  slaves,  others 
through  vanity,  being  desirous  of  having  their  funerals 
attended  by  a  long  train  of  fxeedmen,  very  many  simply 
as  a  reward  for  faithful  services,^  The  ireedman  was 
still  under  what  was  termed  the  patronage  of  his  former 
master ;  he  was  bound  to  ]iim  by  what  in  a  later  age 
would  have  been  called  a  feudal  tie,  and  the  political  and 
social  importance  of  a  noble  depended  in  a  very  great 
degree  upon  the  multitude  of  his  clients.  The  children  of 
the  emancipated  slave  were  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
patron,  and  it  was  only  in  the  third  generation  that  all 
disqualifications  and  restraints  were  abrogated.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  system,  manumission  was  often  the  interest 
of  the  master.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  enfranchised 
individual  slaves.  On  his  death-bed  or  by  his  will  he 
constantly  emancipated  mvdtitudes.  Emancipation  by  tes- 
tament acquired  such  dimensions,  that  Augustus  found  it 
necessary  to  restrict  the  power;  and  he  made  several 
limitations,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  no  one 
should  emancipate  by  his  will  more  than  one  hundred  of 
his  slaves.^  It  was  once  proposed  that  the  slaves  should 
be  distinguished  by  a  special  dress,  but  the  proposition  was 


'  Milo  liai  emtincipated  some  slaves  to  prevent  them  from  being  tortured 
flB  witnesses.  (Oic.  Fro  Milo.)  This  waa  made  illegal.  The  other  reasons 
for  enfranchisement  are  ^ven  by  Dion.  Halicapnassus,  Aiit!<i.  lib.  iv. 

"  This  subject  is  fully  treated  by  "VVallon,  Ilial.  de  VEadaoage  daat 
*  AnUgiaU, 
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abandoned  because  their  number  was  so  great,  that  to 
reveal  to  them  their  strength  would  be  to  place  the  city 
at  their  mercy.^  Even  among  those  wlio  were  not  slaves, 
the  element  that  was  derived  from  slavery  soon  prepon- 
derated. The  majority  of  the  free  population  had  proba- 
bly either  themselves  been  slaves,  or  were  descended  from 
slaves,  and  men  with  this  tainted  lineage  penetrated  to  all 
the  offices  of  the  State.^  'There  was,'  as  has  been  well 
■said, '  a  circulation  of  men  from  all  the  universe.  Eome 
received  them  slaves,  and  sent  them  back  Eomans.^ 

It  is  manifest  how  profound  a  change  had  taken  place 
since  the  republican  days,  when  the  highest  dignities  were 
strictly  monopolised  by  men  of  the  purest  blood,  when  the 
censors  repressed  with  a  stringent  severity  every  form  or 
exhibition  of  luxury,  when  the  rhetoricians  were  banished 
from  the  city,  lest  the  faintest  tinge  of  foreign  manners 
should  impair  the  stern  simplicity  of  the  people,  and  when 
the  proposal  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Yei,  after  a  great  dis- 
aster, was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impious 
to  worship  the  Eoman  deities  anywhere  but  on  the  Capitol, 
or  for  the  Flamens  and  the  Vestals  to  emigrate  beyond  the 
walls.* 

The  greater  number  of  these  tendencies  to  universal 
fusion  or  equality  were  blind  forces  resulting  from  the 
stress  of  circumstances,  and  not  from  any  human  fore- 
thought, or  were  agencies  that  were  put  in  motion  for  a 
different  object.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
a  definite  theory  of  policy  had  a  considerable  part  in 
accelerating  the  movement.  The  policy  of  the  republic 
may  be  broadly  desmbed  as  a  policy  of  conquest,  and 

'  Senec.  De  Clemen,  i,  24. 

'  See,  on  the  proniineuce  and  the  insolence  of  the  freedmeii,  Tacit.  Anna!, 
Siii.  20-27. 

*  Montesquiou,  Decadence  des  Samains,  cH,  xiii. 

*  See  the  very  curious  apeech  attributed  to  Camilliis.    (Livy,  v.  52.) 
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tlat  of  tliB  empire  as    a  policy  of  preservation.     The 
Eomans  having  acquired  a  vast  dominion,  were  met  by 
the  great  problem  which  every  first-class  power  is  called 
upon  to  solve—by  what  means  many  communities,  with 
different  languages,  customs,  characters,  and  traditions,  can 
be  retained  peaceably  under  a  single  ruler.    In  modem 
times,  this  difficulty  has  been  most  successfidly  met  by 
locallegislaluies,  which,  if  they  snpplya  'line  of  cleavage,' 
a  nucleus  around  which   the  spirit  of  opposition  may 
form,  have  on  the  other  hand  tlie  priceless  advantage 
of  giving  the  annexed  people  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government,  a  centre  and  safety-valve  of   local  puUic 
opinion,  a  sphere  for  local  ambitions,  and  a  hierarchy  of  in- 
stitutions adapted  to  the  distinctive  national  type.    Under 
no  other  conditions  can  a  complex  empme  be  oari-ied  on 
with  so  little  strain,  or  effort,  or  humiliation,  or  its  inevita- 
ble final  dissolution  bo  effected  with  so  little  danger  or 
convulsion.     But  local  legislatures,  which  are  the  especial 
glory  of  Enghsh  statesmanship,   belong   exclusively  to 
modem  civilisation.    The  Eoman  method  of  conciliation 
was,  first  of  all,  the  most  ample  toleration  of  the  customs, 
religion,  and  municipal  freedom  of  tlio  conquered,  and 
then  their  gradual  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
queror.    By  confiding  to  them  in  a  great  measure  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  by  throwing  open  to  them  the 
offices  of  State,  and  especially  by  according  to  them  the 
right  of  Eoman  citizenship,  which  had  been  for  centuries 
jealously  restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eome,  and  was 
afterwards  only  conceded  to  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the 
emperors  sought  to  attach  them  to  their  throne.     The 
process  was  veiy  gradual,  but  the  whole  movement  ot 
political  emancipation  attained  its  completion  when  the 
Imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniard  Trajan, 
and  by  Pertinax,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  when  an 
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edict  of  Caraealla  extended  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
-  It  will  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  tliat 
tlae  period  which  elapsed  between  Panastius  and  Con- 
stantine  exliibits  an  irresistible  tendency  to  cosmopoli- 
tanism. The  convergence,  when  we  consider  the  number, 
force,  and  harmony  of  the  influences  that  compose  it,  is 
indeed  unexampled  in  history.  The  movement  extends 
through  all  the  fields  of  religious,  philosophical,  pohtical, 
industrial,  miHtary,  and  domestic  hfe.  The  cliaracter  of 
the  people  was  completely  transformed,  the  landmarks  of 
aU  its  institutions  were  removed,  the  whole  prmciple  of 
its  organisation  was  reversed.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  more  striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
events  govern  character,  destroying  old  habits  and  asso- 
ciations, and  thus  altermg  that  national  type  of  excellence 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  expression  or  net  moral  result 
of  the  national  institutions  and  circumstances.  The  effect 
of  the  movement  was  no  doubt  in  many  respects  evil,  and 
some  of  the  best  men,  such  as  the  elder  Cato  and  Tacitus, 
opposed  it,  as  leading  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  em- 
pire; but  if  it  multiplied  crime,  it  necessarily  gave  a 
peculiar  chai-acter  to  virtue.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
conception  of  excellence,  formed  in  a  society  where  every- 
thing conspired  to  deepen  class  divisions  and  national 
jealousies  and  antipathies,  should  be  retained  unaltered 
in  a  period  of  universal  intercourse  and  amalgamation. 
The  moral  expression  of  the  first  period  is  obviously  to  be 
found  in  the  narrower  military  and  patriotic  virtues  ;  that 
of  the  second  period  in  enlarged  philanthropy  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  stoical  philosophy  was  admirably  fitted  to  preside 
over  this  extension  of  sympathies.  Although  it  proved 
itself  in  every  age  the  chief  school  of  patriots,  it  recog- 
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nised  also,  from  the  very  first,  and  in  the  most  miequivocal 
mannGr,  the  fraternity  of  mankind.     Tlie  Stoic   taught 
that  virtue  alone  is  a  good,  and  that  all  other  things  are°in- 
different ;  and  from  this  position  he  inferred  that  birth, 
rank,  country,  or  wealth  are  the  mere  accidents  of  hfe' 
and  that  virtue  alone  makes  one  man  superior  to  an- 
other.   He  taught  also  that  the  Deity  is  an  all-pervad- 
mg  Spirit,  animating  the  universe,  and  revealed  with 
especial  clearness  in  the  soul  of  man;  and  he  concluded 
that  all  men  are  fellow-members  of  a  single  body,  united 
by  participation  in  the  same  Divine  Spirit.    These  two 
doctrines  formed  part  of  the  very  first  teaching  of  the 
Stoics,  but  it  was  the  special  gloi-y  of  the  Eoman  teachers, 
and  an  obvious  residt  of  the  condition  of  affairs  I  have 
described,  to  have  brought  them  into  full  relief.     One 
of  the  most  emphatic  as  well  as  one   of  tlie  earliest 
extant  assertions  of  the  duty  of  '  charity  to  the  human 
race,"  occurs  in  the  treatise  of  Cicero  upon  duties,  which 
was  avowedly  based  upon  stoicism.    Writing  at  a  period 
when  the  movement  of  amalgamation  had  for  a  genera- 
tion been  rapidly  proceedmg,'  and  adopting  almost  with- 
out restriction  the  ethics  of  the  Stoics,  Cicero  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood  as  distinctly  as  it 
was  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Christian  Church.   'This 
whole  world,'  he  tells  us,  'is  to  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon city  of  gods  and  men.'»    "Men  were  bom  for  the 
sake  of  men,  that  each  should  assist  the  others.' «  '  Wativro 
ordains  that  a  man  should  wish  the  good  of  every  man, 
whoever  ho  may  be,  for  this  very  reason,  that  he  is  a' 
man.' »     '  To  reduce  man  to  the  duties  of  his  own  city, 

'  '  Caritas  generis  ]aumimi.'—DeJiM.    So,  too,  lie  speaks  (He  X<w  1  231 
ofeveiygoodmanas'civisfotliismundi.'  ' 

^  He  epealts  of  Home  as  '  civitaa  es  nalloaum  conventu  constituta.' 
'DeZeg,hu7.  '  He  OJk.  '  Ibid.  iii.  6. 
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and  to  disengages  him  from  duties  to  tlie  members  of 
other  cities,  is  to  break  the  nniversal  society  of  the  human 
race.'  *  '  Nature  has  inchned  us  to  love  men,  and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  the  law.'^  The  same  principles  were 
reiterated  with  increasing  emphasis  by  the  later  Stoics. 
Adopting  the  well-known  line  which  Terence  had  trans- 
lated from  Menander,  they  maintained  that  man  should 
deem  nothing  human  foreign  to  his  interest.  Lucan  expa- 
tiated with  all  the  fervour  of  a  Ohnstian  poet  upon  the  time 
when  '  the  human  race  will  cast  aside  its  weapons,  and 
when  all  nations  will  learn  to  love.'  ^  '  The  whole  imiverse,' 
said  Beneca,  'which  you  see  around  you,  comprising  all 
things,  both  divine  and  human,  is  one.  We  are  members 
of  one  great  body.  Nature  has  made  us  relatives  when 
it  begat  uB  from  the  same  materials  and  for  the  same  des- 
tinies. She  planted  in  us  a  mutual  love,  and  fitted  us  for 
a  social  hfe.'*  '  What  is  a  Eoman  knight,  or  freedman,  or 
slave  ?  These  are  but  names  springing  from  ambition  or 
from  injury.'  ^  '  I  kuow  that  my  countiy  is  the  world,  and 
my  guardians  are  the  gods.'  '^  '  You  are  a  citizen,'  said 
Epictetus,  '  and  a  part  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  a 
citizen  is  in  nothing  to  consider  his  own  interest  distinct 
from  that  of  others,  as  the  hand  or  foot,  if  tliey  possessed 
reason  and  understood  the  law  of  nature,  would  do  and 
wish  nothing  that  had  not  some  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.'^  'An  Antonine,'  saidMarcus  Aurelius, ' my  countiy 
is  Rome  ;  as  a  man,  it  is  the  world.' ^ 

So  far  stoicism  appears  fully  equal  to  the  moral  re- 
quirements of  the  age.  It  would  be  impossible  to  recog- 
nise more  cordially  or  to  enforce  more  beautifully  that 

'  He  Offic.  iii.  6.  *  Be  Lcgib.  i.  15. 

'  'Tunc  genus  humanum  posilia  aibi  coiisulat  armis, 

Iiiijue  vicem  gens  omnis  atnet.' — Fhanalia,  ri. 

*  Ep.  xcT.  *  Jip.  xxjd.  *  X>e  Vita  Beata,  xx. 

*  Airian,  a.  10.  •  \i.  44. 
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doctrine  of  universal  brotlierliood  for  which,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Eoman  Empire  had  made  men  ripe.  Plato 
had  said  that  no  one  is  born  for  himself  alone,  but  that 
he  owes  himself  in  part  to  his  country,  in  part  to  his 
parents,  and  in  part  to  his  friends.  The  Eoman  Stoics, 
taking  a  wider  survey,  declared  that  man  is  born  not  for 
himself  but  for  the  whole  vporld.^  And  their  doctrine 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  original  principles  of 
their  school. 

But  "while  stoicism  was  quite  capable  of  representing 
the  widening  movement,  it  was  not  equally  capable  of 
representing  the  softening  movement  of  civilisation.  Its 
condemnation  of  the  affections,  and  its  stem,  tense  ideal, 
admirably  fitted  for  the  struggles  of  a  simple  militaiy 
age,  were  unsuited  for  the  mild  manners  and  luxurious 
tastes  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  A  class  of  writers 
began  to  arise  who,  like  the  Stoics,  believed  virtue,  rather 
than  enjoyment,  to  be  the  supreme  good,  and  who  ac- 
knowledged that  virtue  consisted  solely  of  the  control 
which  the  enlightened  will  exercises  over  the  desires, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  gave  free  scope  to  the  be- 
nevolent affections  and  a  more  rehgious  and  mystical 
tone  to  the  whole  scheme  of  morals.  Professing  various 
speculative  doctrines,  and  calling  themselves  by  many 
names — eclectics,  peripatetics,  or  Platonists— they  agreed 
in  forming  or  representing  a  moral  character,  less  strong, 
less  sublime,  less  capable  of  endurance  and  heroism,  less 
conspicuous  for  energy  of  will,  than  that  of  the  Stoics, 
but  far  more  tender  and  attractive.  The  virtues  of  force 
began  to  recede,  and  the  virtues  of  love  to  advance,  in 

^  '  Ilffic  dui'i  immota  Catonis 

Sects  fuit,  servare  modum,  finemgue  tenei'e, 
Naturamque  sequi,  patriteque  impendere  yitain, 
Nee  ^bi  ae&  toti  genitum  se  credere  mimdo.' 

Lucau,  I'hois,  ii.  380-383, 
18 
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the  moral  typo.  Insensibility  to  suffering  was  no  longer 
professed  ;  indomitable  strength  was  no  longer  idolised, 
and  it  was  felt  that  weakness  and  sorrow  have  their  own 
appropriate  virtues.*  The  works  of  these  writers  are  full 
of  delicate  touches  which  nothing  but  strong  and  lively 
feelings  could  have  suggested.  We  find  this  in  the  well- 
known  letter  of  Pliny  on  the  death  of  his  slaves,^  in  the 
frequent  protests  against  the  ostentation  of  indifference 
with  which  the  Stoics  regarded  the  loss  of  their  friends,  in 
the  many  instances  of  simple,  artless  pathos  which  strike 
the  finest  chords  of  our  nature.  When  Plutarch,  after  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  was  writing  a  letter  of  consolation 
to  his  wife,  we  find  him  turning  away  from  all  the  com- 
monplaces of  the  Stoics  as  the  recollection  of  one  simple 
trait  of  his  little  child  rushed  upon  his  mind: — 'She 
desired  her  nurse  to  press  even  her  dolls  to  the  breast. 
She  was  so  loving  that  she  wished  everything  that  gave 
her  pleasure  to  share  in  the  best  of  what  she  had.' 

Plutarch,  whose  fame  as  a  biographer  has,  I  think, 
unduly  eclipsed  his  reputation  as  a  moralist,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  his 
moral  writings  may  be  profitably  compared  with  those 
of  Seneea,  the  most  ample  exponent  of  the  sterner  school. 
Seneca  is  not  unfrequently  self-conscious,  theatrical,  and 
overstrained.  His  precepts  have  something  of  the  affected 
ring  of  a  popular  preacher.  The  imperfect  fusion  of  his 
short  sentences  gives  his  style  a  disjomted  and,  so  to 

'  There  ia  a  passage  on  this  sulyect  in  one  of  iJie  letters  of  Pliny,  ivliicli  I 
tliint  extremely  remarkable,  and  t«  which  I  can  recall  no  pagan  parallel : — ■ 
'  Nuper  me  cujuadam  amid  languor  ndmonuit  optiraoa  esse  no3  dum  infirmi 
BmnuB.  Qiiem  eniin  infirmnin  aiit  aTaritia  irat  libido  aolicitat  P  Non  amoribus 
servit,  non  appetit  honores  .  .  .  tunc  deos,  tune  homiuem  esse  se  memjriit.' 
— Plin.  ^.  Tii.  36. 

^  Eli.  TJii.  16.  He  says :  '  Hominia  est  enim  afRci  dolore,  sentire,  resiatere 
tameii,  et  solatia  admittere  non  solatia  non  egere.' 
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speat,  granulated  character,  which  the  Emperor  Caligula 
happUy  expressed  when  he  compared  it  to  sand  witliout 
cement;  yet  he  often  rises  to  a  majesty  of  eloquence,  a 
grandeur  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  that  few 
moralists  have  ever  rivalled.  Plutarch,  though  far  less 
sublime,  is  more  sustained,  equable,  and  uniformly 
pleasing.  The  Montaigne  of  antiquity,  Ms  genius  cor- 
ruscates  playfidly  and  gracefully  around  his  subject; 
he  delights  in  illustrations  which  are  often  singularly 
vivid  and  original,  but  which,  by  their  excessive  mul- 
tiplication, appear  sometimes  rather  the  texture  than 
the  ornament  of  his  discourse.  A  gentle,  tender  spirit, 
and  calm  good  sense,  free  from  all  paradox,  exaggera- 
tion, and  excessive  subtlety,  are  the  cliaracteristics  of  all 
he  wrote.  Plutarch  excels  most  in  collectmg  motives 
of  consolation,  Seneca  in  forming  characters  that  need 
no  consolation.  There  is  something  of  the  woman  ia 
Plutarch  ;  Seneca  is  all  a  man.  The  writings  of  the  first 
resemble  the  strains  of  the  flute,  to  which  the  ancients 
attributed  the  power  of  calming  the  passions  and  charm- 
ing away  the  clouds  of  sorrow,  and  drawing  men  by  a 
gentle  suasion  into  the  paths  of  virtue ;  the  writings  ot 
the  other  are  like  the  trumpet  blast,  which  kindles  the 
soul  with  an  heroic  courage.  The  first  is  most  fitted  to 
console  a  mother  sorrowing  over  her  dead  child,  the 
second  to  nerve  a  bi"ave  man,  without  flinching  and 
without  illusion,  to  grapple  witli  an  inevitable  fate. 

The  elaborate  letters  which  Seneca  has  left  us  on  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  the  stoical  school,  such  as  the  equality 
of  vices  or  the  evil  of  the  affections,  have  now  little  more 
than  an  historic  interest;  but  the  general  tone  of  his 
writings  gives  them  a  permanent  importance,  for  they 
reflect  and  foster  a  certain  ty^e  of  excellence  which,  since 
the  extinction  of  stoicism,  has  had  no  adequate  expression 
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in  literature.  The  prevailing  moral  tone  of  Hutarch,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  being  formed  mainly  on  the  prominence 
of  the  amiable  virtues,  has  been  eclipsed  or  transcended 
by  the  Christian  writers,  but  his  defmite  contributions  to 
philosophy  and  morals  are  more  Important  than  those  of 
Seneca.  He  has  left  us  one  of  the  best  works  on  super- 
stition, and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  works  on  Provi- 
dence, we  possess.  He  was  probably  the  first  writer  who 
advocated  very  strongly  humanity  to  animals,  on  the 
broad  ground  of  universal  benevolence,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmigration,  and  he 
was  also  remarkable,  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  for 
his  high  sense  of  female  excellence  and  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  female  love. 

The  Eomans  had  at  all  times  cared  more  for  the  prac- 
tical teadency  of  a  system  of  philosophy  than  for  its  logical 
or  speculative  consistency.  One  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  stoicism,  in  their  eyes,  had  been  that  its  main  object  was 
not  to  build  a  system  of  opinion,  but  to  propose  a  pattern 
of  life,^  and  stoicism  itself  was  only  adapted  to  the  Ito- 
man  character  after  it  had  been  simplified  by  Panastius.^ 
Although  the  system  could  never  free  itself  altogether 
from  that  hardn^s  which  rendered  it  so  uusuited  for  an 
advanced  civilisation,  it  was  profoundly  modified  by  the 
later  Stoics,  who  rarely  scrupled  to  temper  it  by  the 
admixture  of  new  doctrines.  Seneca  himself  was  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  Stoic.  If  Epictetns  was  more  nearly 
so,  this  wtts  probably  because  the  extreme  hardship  he 
underwent  made  him  dwell  more  than  his  contemporaries 
upon  the  importance  of  fortitude  and  endurance.    Marcus 

'  This  chiu'acterislic  of  stoicism  ia  -well  nolieed  in  Grant's  Aristotle,  vol.  i 
p.  2S4  The  first  volume  of  tliia  \york  oontaiiis  an  eslremelj  good  review 
of  the  principles  of  the  Stoics. 

=  Oio.  De  FimT).  lib.  iv. 
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Aurelius  -vTfts  surrounded  by  the  disciples  of  the  most 
various  schools,  and  his  stoicism  was  much  tinctured  by 
the  milder  and  more  religious  spirit  of  Platonism.  Tho 
Stoics,  like  all  other  men,  felt  the  moral  current  of  the 
time,  though  they  yielded  to  it  less  readily  than  some 
others.  In  Thrasea,  "wlio  occupied  in  his  age  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  Cato  in  an  earlier  period,  we  find 
little  or  nothing  of  the  asperity  and  hardness  of  his  great 
prototype.  In  the  writings  of  the  later  Stoics,  if  we 
find  the  same, elements  as  in  those  of  their  predecessois, 
tliese  elements  are  at  least  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions. 

In.  tlie  first  place,  stoicism  became  more  essentially 
religious.  The  stoical  character,  like  all  others  of  a  high 
order,  had  always  been  reverential;  but  its  reverence 
differed  widely  from  that,  of  Christians.  It  was  concen- 
trated much  less  upon  the  Deity  than  upon  virtue,  and 
especially  upon  virtue  as  exhibited  in  great  men.  When 
Lucan,  extolling  his  hero,  boasted  that '  the  gods  favoured 
the  conquering  cause,  but  Cato  the  conquered,'  or  when 
Seneca  described  '  the  fortune  of  Sulla '  as  '  the  crime  of  the 
gods,'  these  sentences,  which  sound  to  modern  ears  grossly 
blasphemous,  appear  to  have  excited  no  murmur.  We 
have  already  seen  the  audacious  language  with  which  the 
sage  claimed  an  equality  with  the  Divinity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reverence  for  virtue  apart  from  all  conditions 
of  success,  and  especially  for  men  of  the  stamp  of  Cato, 
who  through  a  strong  moral  convictaon  struggled  bravely, 
though  unsuccessfully,  against  force,  genius,  or  circum- 
stances, was  perhaps  more  steady  and  more  passionate 
than  ia  any  later  age.  The  dnty  of  absolute  submission 
to  Providence,  as  I  have  already  shown,  was  continually 
inculcated,  and  the  pantheistic  notion  of  all  virtue  beimr 
a  part  or  emanation  of  the  Deity,  was  often  asserteij 
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but  man  was  still  the  centre  of  the  Stoic's  scheme,  the 
ideal  to  which  his  reverence  and  devotion  aspired.  In 
later  stoicism  this  point  of  view  was  gradually  cliaoged. 
Without  any  formal  abandonment  of  their  pantheistic 
conceptions,  the  language  of  philosophers  recognised  with 
much  greater  clearness  a  distinct  and  personal  Divinity, 
Every  page  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aiirelius  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  deepest  religious  feeling.  '  The  first  thing 
to  learn,'  said  the  former, '  is  that  there  is  a  God,  that  His 
Imowledge  pervades  the  whole  universe,  and  that  it 
extends  not  only  to  our  acts  but  to  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. ...  He  who  seeks  to  please  the  gods  must  labour 
as  far  as  lies  in  him  to  resemble  them.  He  must  be  faithful 
as  God  is  faithful,  free  as  He  is  free,  beneficent  as  Ho  is 
beneficent,  magnanimous  as  He  is  magnanimous.'  ^  '  To 
have  God  for  our  maker  and  father  and  guardian,  should 
not  that  emancipate  us  from  all  sadness  and  from  all 
fear?'^  'When  you  have  shut  yoiu-  door  and  darkened 
your  room,  say  not  to  yourself  you  are  alone.  God  is  in 
your  room,  and  your  attendant  genius  Hkewise.  Think 
not  that  they  need  the  light  to  see  what  you  do.'  What 
can  I,  an  old  man  and  a  cripple,  do  but  praise  God  ?  If 
I  were  a  nightingale,  I  would  discharge  the  office  of  a 
nightingale ;  if  a  swan,  that  of  a  swan.  But  I  am  a  reason- 
able being;  my  mission  is  to  praise  God,  and  I  fulfil  it; 
nor  shall  I  ever,  as  far  as  lies  in  me,  shrink  fcom  my 
task,  and  I  exhort  you  to  join  in  the  same  song  of 
praise.'^ 

The  same  religious  character  is  exhibited,  if  possible, 
in  a  still  greater  degree  in  the '  Meditations '  of  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  but  in  one  respect  the  ethics  of  the  emperor 
difier  widely  from  those  of  the  slave.    In  Epictetus,  we 

1  Amai/,  JEinct.  ii.  14.        "  Ibid.  i.  9,        '  Ibid. :.  Id.        *  Ibid.  i.  16. 
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invariably  find  the  strongest  sense  of  the  majesty  of  man. 
As  tlie  child  of  the  Deity,  as  a  being  capable  of  attaining 
the  most  exalted  virtue,  he  magnified  him  to  the  highest 
point,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  very  passage  in 
which  he  exhorted  his  disciples  to  beware  of  haughtiness. 
The  Jupiter  Olympus  of  Phidias,  he  reminds  them, 
exhibits  no  arrogance,  but  the  unclouded  serenity  of 
perfect  confidence  and  strength.'  Marcus  Aurelius,  on 
the  other  hand,  dwelt  rather  on  the  weakness  than  on  the 
force  of  man,  and  his  meditations  breathe  a  spirit,  if  not 
of  Christian  humility,  at  least  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
touching  modesty.  He  was  not,  it  is  ti'ue,  like  some  later 
saints,  who  habitually  apply  to  themselves  language  of 
reprobation  which  woidd  be  esiaggerated  if  apphed  to 
the  murderer  or  the  adulterer.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
recognising  human  virtue  as  a  reality,  and  thanking  Pro- 
vidence for  the  degree  in  which  he  had  attained  it,  but 
he  continually  reviewed  with  an  unsparing  severity  the 
weaknesses  of  his  character,  he  accepted  and  even  solicited 
reproofs  from  every  teacher  of  vii'tue,  he  made  it  his  aim, 
in  a  position  of  supreme  power,  to  check  every  emotion 
of  arrogance  and  pride,  and  he  set  before  him  an  ideal 
of  excellence  which  awed  and  subdued  his  mind. 

Another  very  remarkable  feature  of  later  stoicism  was 
its  increasingly  introspective  character.  In  the  philosophy 
of  Cato  and  Cicero,  virtue  was  displayed  almost  exclu- 
sively in  action.  In  the  later  Stoics,  self-examination  and 
purity  of  thought  were  continually  inculcated.  There 
are  some  writers  who,  with  an  obstinacy  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  explain  than  to  excuse,  persist,  in  defiance  of  the 
very  clearest  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  representing 
these  virtues  as  exclusively  Christian,  and  in  maintaining 
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without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  place  theyimdeniably 
occupy  in  the  later  Eornan  moralists  was  due  to  the  direct 
or  indirect  influence  of  the  new  faith,  Tlie  plain  fact  la 
that  they  were  fully  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  both  Plato 
and  Zeno  even  exhorted  men  to  study  their  dreams,  on 
the  ground  that  these  often  reveal  the  latent  tendencies  of 
the  disposition.^  Pythagoras  urged  his  disciples  daily  to 
examine  themselves  when  tliey  retired  to  rest,''^  and  this 
practice  soon  became  a  recognised  part  of  the  Pythagorean 
discipline.*  It  was  introduced  into  Pome  with  the  school 
before  tlie  close  of  the  republic.  It  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  ^  and  Horace.^  Sextins,  one  of  the  masters 
of  Seneca,  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras, 
who  flourished  chiefly  before  the  Christian  era,  was  ac- 
customed daily  to  devote  a  portion  of  time  to  self-exami- 
nation ;  and  Seneca,  who  at  first  inclined  much  to  the 
tenets  of  Pythagoras,^  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  from 
Sextius  he  learnt  the  practice.'  The  increasing  prominence 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  which  accompanied  the  in- 
vasion of  Oriental  creeds,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
empire,  by  closing  the  avenues  of  political  life,  to  divert 
the  attention  from  action  to  emotion,  and  also  the  in- 


'  PlutfiTcli,  Da  profect.  in  Tii-t.  This  precept  ■wns  enforced  by  Bishop 
Sanderson  in  one  of  hia  sewnona,  (Soutliej'a  Commonplaoe  Booh,  vol.  i. 
p.  92.) 

'  Diog.  Laert.  Pythagoras. 

'  Thii3  Cicevo  makes  Cafo  say  :  'Pythagoreorumque  move,  exercendte 
memoiife  gi'atia,  quid  quoque  die  diTcerim,  audiverim,  egerim,  coiiimemora 
vesperi.' — De  Satect.  xi. 

*  Ibid.  '  Sm-mon.  i.  4. 

°  He  even  gave  up,  for  a  time,  ealing  meat,  in  obedience  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean principleiS.  {Ep.  cviii.)  Seneca  had  two  masters  of  this  school, 
Sextius  andSotion.  He  ■was  at  this  (ime  not  more  than  BCTenf  een  jeara  old. 
(See  Autertin,  Etude  a-iiique  sur  !es  Saj^ports  suppose  entre  Seiiigue  et 
Si.  Paul,  p.  150.) 

'  See  hisveryheautiluldesctiptioa  of  tlie  self-esaminalion  both  of  SeKiius 
and  of  himself.     (Be  L-a,  iii.  36.) 
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I  latitude  allowed  to  tlie  play  of  tlie  sympathies  or 
affections  by  the  later  Stoics,  brought  this  emotional  part 
of  virtue  into  great  prominence.  The  letters  of  Seneca 
are  a  kind  of  moral  medicine  applied  for  the  most  part  to 
the  cure  of  different  infirmities  of  character.  Plutarch, 
in  a  beautiful  treatise  on  '  The  Signs  of  Moral  Progress,' 
treated  the  culture  of  tlie  feelings  with  delicate  skill. 
The  duty  of  serving  the  Divinity  with  a  pure  mind  rather 
than  by  formal  rites  became  a  commonplace  of  literature, 
and  self-examination  one  of  the  most  recognised  of  duties. 
Epictetus  urged  men  so  to  purify  their  imaginations,  that 
at  tiie  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  they  should  not  even 
mentally  exclaim,  'Happy  her  husband!'^  The  medita- 
tions of  Marcus  Aurelius,  above  all,  are  throughout  an 
exercise  of  self-examination,  and  the  duty  of  watching  over 
the  thoughts  is  continually  inculcated. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Plutarch  that  stoicism,  which  some- 
times exercised  a  prejudicial  and  hardening  influence  upon 
characters  that  were  by  nature  stem  and  unbending, 
proved  peculiarly  useful  as  a  cordial  to  those  which  were 
naturally  gentle  and  yielding.  Of  this  truth  we  can  have 
no  better  illustration  than  is  furnished  by  the  life  and 
writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  last  and  most  perfect 
representative  of  Koman  stoicism.  A  simple,  chUdlike, 
and  eminently  affectionate  disposition,  with  little  strengtl} 
of  intellect  or  perhaps  originally  of  will,  much  more 
inclined  to  meditation,  speculation,  solitude,  or  friendship, 
than  to  active  and  public  life,  with  a  profound  aversion 
to  the  pomp  of  royalty  and  with  a  rather  strong  natural 
leaning  to  pedantry,  he  had  embraced  the  fortifying 
philosophy  of  Zeno  in  its  best  form,  and  that  philosophy 
made  him  perhaps  as  nearly  a  perfectly  virtuous   man 

'  Arrlan,  ii.  18.     Compare  tLe  Manual  of  Epictetus,  xxxiv. 
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as  Iiag  ever  appeared  upon  oiii"  world.  Tried  by  the 
chequered  events  of  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  presiding 
over  a  society  that  was  profoundly  corrupt,  and  over 
a  city  that  was  notorious  for  its  licence,  the  perfection  of 
his  character  awed  even  calumny  to  silence,  and  the  spon- 
taneous sentiment  of  his  people  proclaimed  liini  rather 
a  god  than  a  man.*  Very  few  men  have  ever  Hved  con- 
cerning whose  inner  hfe  we  can  speak  so  confidently. 
His  meditations,  which  form  one  of  the  most  impressive, 
form  also  one  of  the  truest  books  in  the  whole  range  of 
religious  literature.  They  consist  of  rude  fragmentary 
notes  without  literary  skill  or  arrangement,  written  for 
the  most  part  in  hasty,  broken,  and  sometimes  almost 
unintelligible  sentences  amid  the  turmoil  of  a  camp,^  and 
recording,  in  accents  of  the  most  penetrating  sincerity, 
the  struggles,  doubts,  and  aims  of  a  soul  of  which,  to 
employ  one  of  his  own  images,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  it  possessed  the  purity  of  a  star,  which  needs  no  veil 
to  hide  its  nakedness.  The  undisputed  master  of  the 
whole  civilised  world,  he  set  before  him  as  models  such 
men  as  Thrasea  and  Helvidius,  as  Cato  and  Brutus,  and 
he  made  it  his  aim  to  realise  the  conception  of  a  free 
State  in  which  all  citizens  are  equal,  and  of  a  royalty 
which  makes  it  its  first  duty  to  respect  the  hberty  of  the 
citizens.^  His  life  was  passed  in  unremitting  activity. 
I"or  nearly  twelve  years  he  was  absent  with  armies  in 
the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire;  and  although  his 
political  capacity  had  been  much  and  perhaps  justly 
questioned,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  unwearied  zeal 

•  '  Quod  <le  Eomulo  rogre  creditum  est,  omnes  pari  sensu  prJBsumaertmt ; 
Morcum  cibIo  receptum  est.'— Aurelius  Victor.  '  Deus^ue  etiam  nunc  lia- 
betiir.' — Capitolinua. 

*  The  first  book  of  Lis  Medilaticiis  was  written  on  tlie  lorders  of  the 
Gi'anuft,  in  Hungary. 
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with  which  he  tlischarged  the  duties  of  his  great  position. 
Yet  few  men  have  ever  carried  farther  the  virtue  of  little 
things,  the  delicate  moral  tact  and  the  minute  scruples 
which,  though  often  exhibited  by  women  and  by  se- 
cluded religionists,  very  rarely  survive  ranch  contact 
with  active  life.  The  solicitude  with  which  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  two  jealous  rhetoricians  to  abstain 
during  their  debates  from  retorts  that  might  destroy  their 
friendship,!  the  careful  gratitude  with  which,  in  a  camp 
in  HuDgary,  he  recalled  every  moral  obligation  he  could 
trace,  even  to  the  most  obscure  of  his  tutors,^  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  pedantry  and  mamieri^m  in  his 
conduct,*  and  to  repel  every  voluptuous  imagination 
from  his  mind,^  his  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  of  purity,^ 
his  laborious  efforts  to  correct  a  habit  of  drowsiness  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  his  self-reproval  when  he  had 
yielded  to  it,^  become  all,  I  think,  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing when  we  remember  that  they  were  exhibited  by  one 
who  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  civUised  globe,  and 
■who  was  continually  engaged  in  the  direction  of  the 
most  gigantic  interests.  But  that  which  is  especially 
remarkable  in  Marcus  Aurelius  is  the  complete  absence 
of  fanaticism  in  his  philanthropy.  Despotic  monarchs 
sincerely  anxious  to  improve  mankind  are  naturally  led 
to  endeavour,  by  acts  of  legislation,  to  force  society  into 
the  paths  which  they  beheve  to  be  good,  and  such  men, 
acting  under  such  motives,  have  sometimes  been  the 

'  See  a  totichmg  letter  of  Lis  to  Eronto,  who  ivas  about  to  engage  in  n 
debate  with  Herod  Attieus. 

"  I.  6-16.  The  eulogy  he  passed  on  hia  Stoic  master  Apollonius  ia 
worthy  of  notice.  Apollonius  furnished  him  with  an  example  of  the  com- 
bination of  extreme  firmness  and  gentleness. 

=  E.g.  'Be\nireof  Cffisarismg.'  (vi.  SO.)  'Be  neither  a  tragedian  nor  a 
courtesan.'  (t.  28.)  'Be  just  and  temperate  andafollowerofthegods;  hut 
be  so  with  simplicity,  for  the  pride  of  modesty  h  the  worst  of  all.'  (sii.  27.) 

*  iii.  4.  e  i  17.  «  t.  i. 
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ecourges  of  mankind.  Philip  II.  and  Isabella  the  Catholic 
inflicted  more  suffering  in  obedience  to  their  .consciencea 
than  Nero  or  Domitian  in  obedience  to  their  lusts.  But 
Marc'js  Aurelius  steadily  resisted  this  temptation,  '  Ne- 
ver hope,'  he  once  wrote,  '  to  realise  Plato's  republic. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  that  you  have  ia  some  slight  degree 
ameliorated  mankind,  and  do  not  think  that  amelioration 
a  matter  of  small  importance.  Who  can  change  the 
opinions  of  men?  and  without  a  change  of  sentiments 
what  can  you  make  but  reluctant  slaves  and  hypocrites  ? '  ^ 
He  promulgated  many  laws  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  the 
purest  benevolence.  He  mitigated  the  gladiatorial  shows. 
He  treated  with  invariable  deference  the  senate,  which 
was  the  last  bulwark  of  political  freedom.  He  endowed 
many  chairs  of  philosophy  which  were  intended  to  dif- 
fuse knowledge  and  moral  teaching  through  the  people. 
He  endeavoured  by  the  example  of  his  court  to  correct 
the  extravagances  of  luxury  that  were  prevalent,  and  he 
exhibited  in  his  own  career  a  perfect  model  of  an  active 
and  conscientious  administrator;  but  he  made  no  rash 
efforts  to  force  the  people  by  stringent  laws  out  of  the 
natural  channel  of  their  lives.  Of  the  corruption  of  his 
subjects  he  was  keenly  sensible,  and  he  bore  it  with  a 
mournful  but  gentle  patience.  We  may  trace  in  this 
respect  the  milder  spirit  of  those  Greek  teachers  who 
had  diverged  from  stoicism,  but  it  was  especially  from 
the  stoical  doctrine  that  all  vice  springs  from  ignorance 
that  he  derived  his  rule  of  life,  and  this  doctrine,  to 
which  he  repeatedly  recurred,  imparted  to  all  his  judg- 
ments a  sad  but  tender  charity.  'Men  were  made  for 
men  ;  correct  them,  then,  or  support  them.'  ^  '  If  they  do 
ill,  it  is  evidently  in  spite  of  themselves  and  tlirough 
ignorance.'  ^  '  Correct  them  if  yoa  can  ;  if  not,  remember 
»  it  20.  «  Tui.  59.  '  xi.  la 
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that  patience  -was  given  you  to  esercise  it  in  their  behalf.'' 
'  It  -would  be  shameful  for  a  physician  to  deem  it  strange 
that  a  man  was  suffering  from  fever.'^  '  The  immortal 
gods  consent  for  countless  ages  to  endure  without  anger, 
and  even  to  surround  with  blessings,  so  many  and  such 
wicked  men,  but  thou  who  hast  so  short  a  time  to  Hve, 
art  thou  already  weary,  and  that  when  thou  art  thyself 
wicked?'*  'It  is  involuntarily  that  the  soul  is  deprived 
of  justice,  and  temperance,  and  goodness,  and  ah  other 
virtues.  Continually  remember  this ;  the  thought  will 
make  you  more  gentle  to  all  mankind.'*  'It  is  right 
that  man  should  love  those  who  have  offended  him.  He 
will  do  so  when  he  remembers  tiiat  ah  men  are  his 
relations,  and  that  it  is  through  ignorance  and  involun- 
tarily that  they  sin, — and  then  we  all  die  so  soon.'^ 

The  character  of  the  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  though 
exhibiting  the  softening  influence  of  the  Greek  spirit  which 
in  his  time  pervaded  the  empire,  was  in  its  essentials  strictly 
Exjman.^  Though  fuU  of  reverential  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence, we  do  not  find  in  him  that  intense  humility  and 
that  deep  and  subtle  religious  feeling  which  were  the 
principles  of  Hebrew  virtue,  and  which  have  given  the 
Jewish  writers  so  great  an  ascendency  over  the  hearts  of 
men.  Though  borne  naturally  and  instinctively  to  goodness, 
his  'Meditations'  do  not  display  the  keen  resthetical  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  virtue  which  was  the  leading  motive  of 
Greek  morals,  and  which  the  writings  of  Plotinus  after- 
wards made  very  familiar  to  the  Roman  world.   like  most 

Mx,  11.  =Tiii.l5.  »  111  70  *  vii  63  •™.22. 

^  Mr.  Maiti'ice,  in  tliis  respect,  compares  and  contmsts  hinn  ery  Lnppily 
with  Platarch.  'Like  Plutarcli,  the  Gri-ek  ^nd  Eomiwi  chitictera  were  in 
Mai'cus  AureliiM  remarkaljly  Uended,  but,  imlike  Plutarch,  tlie  foundation  of 
his  mind  was  Romaa.  He  was  a  student  that  he  minht  more  effectually 
cany  oa  the  business  of  an  emperor ' — F?iilosop7ti/  of  iJicIiisf  Siv  Ceiiittnee, 
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of  the  best  Eomans,  the  principle  of  his  virtue  was  the 
sense  of  duty,  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  law  of 
nature  to  which  it  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  our  being  to 
conform.  Of  secondaiy  motives  he  appears  to  have  been 
little  sensible.  The  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence 
was  the  strongest  of  his  religious  convictions,  but  even 
that  was  occasionally  overcast.  On  the  subject  of  a  future 
world  his  mind  floated  in  a  desponding  doubt.  The  desire 
for  posthmnous  fame  he  deemed  it  his  duty  systematically 
to  mortify.  While  most  writers  of  his  school  regarded 
death  chiefly  as  the  end  of  sorrows,  and  dwelt  upon  it  in 
order  to  dispel  its  terrors,  in  Marcus  Aurelius  it  is  chiefly 
represented  as  the  last  great  demonstration  of  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things.  N'ever,  perhaps,  had  such  active  and 
unrelasmg  vktue  been  united  with  so  little  enthusiasm, 
and  been  cheered  by  so  Httle  illusion  of  success.  '  There 
is  but  one  thing,'  he  wrote, '  of  real  value — to  cultivate 
truth  and  justice,  and  to  live  without  anger  in  the  midst 
of  lying  and  unjust  men.' ' 

The  command  he  had  acquu-ed  over  his  feelings  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  said  of  him  tliat  his  countenance  was 
never  known  to  betray  either  elation  or  despondency.^ 
We,  however,  who  have  before  us  the  records  of  his  inner 
life,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  tlie  deep  melancholy 
that  overshadowed  his  mind,  and  his  closing  years  were 
darkened  by  many  and  various  sorrows.  His  wife,  whom 
he  dearly  loved,  and  deeply  honoured,  and  who,  if  we 
may  believe  the  court  scandals  that  are  reported  by  his- 
torians, was  not  worthy  of  his  affection,^  had  preceded  him 

'  '■'■  ^T-  *  Capitolinua,  Aiii-elius  Victor. 

'  M.  Sucltaii,  in  liia  admimljle  '  Elude  mi-  Marc-Aurele,'  imd  M.  EenaD,  in 
a  reiy  acute  and  learned  Exmnen  de  quelques  Faits  relatifs  It  FtmpSralrice 
Faiistine  (read  before  the  luatitut,  August  14,  1887),  have  shown  the  ex- 
treme uncertiiiuty  of  the  stones  ahout  the  debaiicheriea  of  Faustina,  which 
the  hiograpliers  of  Marcua  Aurelius  have  collected.  It  iviU  be  ohaerved  that 
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to  the  tomb.  His  only  surviving  sou  had  already  dis- 
played the  vicious  tendencies  that  afterwards  made  him 
one  of  the  worst  of  rulers.  The  philosophers  who  had 
instructed  him  in  his  youth,  and  to  whom  he  had  clung 
with  aa  affectionate  friendship,  had  one  by  one  disap- 
peared, and  no  new  race  had  arisen  to  supply  their  place. 
After  a  long  reign  of  self-denying  virtue,  he  saw  the 
decadence  of  the  empire  continually  more  apparent. 
The  stoical  school  was  rapidly  fading  before  the  passion 
for  Oriental  superstitions.  The  barbarians,  repelled  for 
a  time,  were  again  menacing  the  frontiers,  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee  their  future  triumph.  Tlie  mass 
of  the  people  had  become  too  inert  and  too  corrupt  for 
any  efforts  to  regenerate  them.  A  fearful  pestilence,  fol- 
lowed by  many  minor  calamities,  had  fallen  upon  the 
land  and  spread  misery  and  panic  through  many  pro- 
vinces. In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  the  emperor  was 
struct  down  with  a  mortal  illness,  which  he  bore  with 
the  placid  courage  he  had  always  displayed,  exhibiting 
in  almost  the  last  words  he  uttered  his  forgetfulness  of 
self  and  his  constant  anxiety  for  the  condition  of  his 
people.^  Shortly  before  his  death  he  dismissed  his 
attendants,  and,  after  one  last  interview,  his  son,  and  he 
died  as  he  long  had  hved,  alone.^ 

Thus  sank  to  rest  in  clouds  and  darkness  the  purest 
and  gentlest  spirit  of  all  the  pagan  world,  the  most  perfect 
model  of  the  later  Stoics.  In  him  the  hardness,  asperity, 
and  arrogance  of  the  sect  had  altogether  disappeared, 

the  emperor  liimaelf  lias  left  m  emphaiic  testimony  to  Ler  rirtue,  dud  to 
tbe  happiness  lie  derived  fwam.  her  (i.  17) ;  that  tie  eai'lieet  extant  l)io- 
grapher  of  Marcus  Aureliua  was  a  generation  later ;  and  that  the  infamous 
cliai'ftcter  of  Commodus  naturally  predisposed  men  to  imagine  that  he  waa 
not  the  son  of  so  perfect  an  emperor 

'  *  Quid  me  fletis  et  uon  magis  de  peatilentia  et  commmii  m 
Capitolinus,  M,  Am-^m.  *  Ibid. 
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while  the  affectation  its  paradoxes  teuded  to  produce 
was  greatly  initiated.  Without  fanaticism,  superstition, 
or  illusion,  his  whole  life  was  regulated  by  a  simple  and 
unwavering  sense  of  duty.  The  contemplative  and  emo- 
tional virtues  which  stoicism  had  long  depressed,  had 
regained  their  place,  but  the  active  virtues  had  not  yet 
declined.  The  virtues  of  the  hero  were  stOl  deeply 
honoured,  but  gontloncss  and  tenderness  had  acquired  a 
new  prominence  in  the  ideal  type. 

But  while  the  force  of  circumstances  was  thus  de- 
veloping the  ethical  conceptions  of  antiquity  ia  new 
directions,  the  mass  of  the  Eoman  people  were  plunged 
in  a  condition  of  depravity  which  no  mere  ethical  teaching 
could  adequately  correct.  The  moral  condition  of  the 
empire  is  indeed  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  appal- 
ling pictures  on  record,  and  writers  have  much  more  fre- 
quently undertaken  to  paint  or  even  to  exaggerate  its 
enormity  than  to  investigate  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  may  be  explained.  Such  circumstances,  however,  jnust 
unquestionably  exist.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  innate  propensities  of  the  people  were  worse  dur- 
ing the  empire  than  during  the  best  days  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  depravity  of  a  nation  is  a  plienomenon  which, 
like  all  others,  may  be  traced  to  definite  causes,  and 
in  the  instance  before  us  they  are  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, 

I  have  already  said  that  the  virtue  of  the  liomans  was 
a  military  and  patriotic  virtue,  formed  by  the  national 
institutions,  and  to  which  religious  teaching  was  merely 
accessory.  The  domestic,  mihtary,  and  censorial  dis- 
cipbne,  concurring  with  the  general  poverty  and  also  with 
the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  people,  had  created  the 
simplest  and  most  austere  habits,  %vhile  the  institutions  of 
civic  liberty  provided    ample  spheres  for    honourable 
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ambition.  The  patricians  being  the  highest  body  in  a 
free  State,  and  being  at  the  same  time  continually  con- 
fronted by  a  formidable  opposition  under  the  guidance 
of  the  tribunes,  were  ardently  devoted  to  public  life,  and 
cultivated  to  the  highest  point  the  aristocratic  sense  of 
honour.  The  dangerous  rivalry  of  the  surrounding 
Italian  States,  and  afterwards  of  Carthage,  demanded 
and  secured  a  constant  vigilance.  Eoman  education  was 
skilfully  designed  to  elicit  an  heroic  patriotism,  and  the 
great  men  of  the  past  became  ideal  figures  i;pon  which 
every  imagination  was  concentrated.  Religion  hallowed 
the  local  feeliog  by  rites  and  legends,  instituted  many 
useful  and  domestic  habits,  taught  men  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  and  by  fostering  a  continual  sense  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence,  gave  a  depth  and  solemnity  to  the  whole 
character. 

Such  were  the  chief  influences  by  which  the  national 
type  of  virtue  had  been  formed,  but  neaily  all  of  these 
were  corroded  or  perverted  by  advancing  civilisation. 
The  domestic  and  local  rehgion  lost  its  ascendency  amid 
the  increase  of  scepticism  and  the  invasion  of  a  crowd  of 
foreign  superstitions.  The  simplicity  of  manners  which 
sumptuary  laws  and  the  institution  of  the  censorship  had 
long  maintained,  was  replaced  by  the  extravagances  of  a 
Babylonian  luxury.  The  aristocratic  dignity  perished 
with  the  privileges  on  which  it  reposed.  The  patriotic 
energy  and  enthusiasm  died  away  in  a  universal  empire 
which  embraced  all  varieties  of  language,  custom,  and 
nationality. 

Bnt  although  the  virtues  of  a  poor  and  struggling 
community  necessarily  disappear  before  increasing  luxury, 
they  are  in  a  normal  condition  of  society  replaced  by 
virtues  of  a  different  stamp.  Gentler  manners  and  en- 
benevolence  follow  in   the    train   of  civihsation, 
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greater  intellectual  activity  and  more  extended  industrial 
enterprise  give  a  new  importance  to  the  moral  qualities 
which  each  of  these  require,  the  circle  of  political  inte- 
rests expands,  and  if  the  virtues  that  spring  from  privilege 
diminish,  the  virtues  tliat  spring  from  equahty  increase. 

In  Home,  however,  there  were  three  great  causes  which 
impeded  the  nonnal  development — the  Imperial  system, 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  gladiatorial  shows.  Each 
of  these  exercised  an  influence  of  the  widest  and  most 
pernicious  character  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  To  trace 
those  influences  in  all  their  ramifications  would  lead  me 
fer  beyond  the  limits  I  have  assigned  to  the  present  work, 
but  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  concise  view  of  their 
nature  and  general  character. 

The  theory, of  the  Eoraan  Empire  was  that  of  a  repre- 
sentative despotism.  The  various  offices  of  the  republic 
were  not  annihilated,  but  they  were  gradually  concentrated 
in  a  single  man.  The  senate  was  still  ostensibly  the  de- 
pository of  supreme  power,  but  it  was  made  in  fact  the 
mere  creature  of  the  emperor,  whose  power  was  virtually 
uncontrolled.  Political  spies  and  private  accusers,  who 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic  had  been  encouraged  to 
denoimce  plots  against  the  State,  began  under  Augustus 
to  denounce  plots  against  the  empire,  and  the  class  being 
enormously  increased  under  Tiberius,  and  stimulated  by 
the  promise  of  part  of  the  confiscated  property,  they 
menaced  every  leading  politician  and  even  eveiy  wealthy 
man.  The  patricians  were  gradually  depressed,  ruined, 
or  driven  by  the  dangers  of  public  life  into  orgies  of 
private  luxury.  The  poor  were  concfliated,  not  by  any  in- 
crease of  liberty  or  even  of  permanent  prosperity,  but  by 
gratuitous  distributions  of  com  and  by  public  games,  while, 
in  order  to  invest  themselves  with  a  sacred  character, 
the  emperors  adopted  the  religious  device  of  ai\  apotheosis. 
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Tliia  last  superstition,  of  which  some  traces  may  still 
be  found  in  the  titles  appropriated  to  royalty,  was  not 
■wholly  a  suggestion  of  politicians.  Deifted  men  had  long 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  ancient  belief,  aiid  the 
founders  of  cities  had  been  very  fi-equently  worshipped  by 
the  inliabitants.^  Although  to  more  educated  minds  tlie  as- 
cription of  divinity  to  a  sovereign  was  simply  an  unmean- 
ing flattery,  although  it  in  no  degree  prevented  either  innu- 
merable plots  against  his  life,  or  an  unsparing  criticism  of 
his  memory,  yet  the  popular  reverence  not  unfrequeiitly 
anticipated  politicians  in  representing  the  emperor  as 
in  some  special  way  under  the  protection  of  Providence. 
Around  Augustus  a  whole  constellation  of  miraculous 
stories  soon  clustered.  An  oracle,  it  was  said,  had  de- 
clared his  native  city  destined  to  produce  a  ruler  of  tlie 
world.  When  a  child,  he  had  been  borne  by  invisible 
hands  from  his  cradle,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  tower,  where 
he  was  found  with  his  face  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  He 
rebuked  the  frogs  that  croaked  around  bis  grandfather's 
home,  and  they  became  silent  for  ever.  An  eagle  snatched 
a  piece  of  bread  from  his  hand,  soared  into  the  air,  and 
then  descending,  presented  it  to  him  again.  Another  eagle 
dropped  at  his  feet  a  chicken,  bearing  a  laurel-branch  in 
its  beak.  When  his  body  was  burnt,  his  image  was  seen 
rising  to  heaven  above  the  flames.  When  another  man 
tried  to  sleep  in  the  bed  in  which  he  had  been  born,  the 
profane  intruder  was  dragged  forth  by  an  unseen  hand. 
A  patrician  named  Lsetorius,  having  been  condemned  for 
adultery,  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  that  he 
was  the  happy  possessor  of  the  spot  of  ground  on  which 

3  given  by  Coalaugos,  La  Cite  anfvive,  pp, 
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Aiigustus  was  bom.*  An  Asiatic  town,  named  Cyziciis, 
■was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Tiberius,  ctiefly  because 
it  had  neglected  the  worship  of  Augustus.^  Partly,  no 
doubt,  by  policy,  but  partly  also  by  that  spontaneous 
process  by  which  in  a  superstitious  age  every  conspicuous 
character  becomes  the  nucleus  of  legend,^  each  emperor 
was  surrounded  by  a  supernatural  aureole.  Every  usur- 
pation, every  break  in  the  ordinary  line  of  succession,  was 
adumbrated  by  a  series  of  miracles,  and  signs,  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  were  manifested  whenever  an  emperor 
was  about  to  die. 

Of  the  emperors  themselves,  a  great  majority,  no  doubt, 
accepted  their  divine  honours  as  an  empty  pageant,  and 
more  than  one  exhibited  beneath  the  purple  a  simpli- 
city of  tastes  and  character  which  the  boasted  heroes  of 
the  republic  had  never  surpassed.  It  is  related  of 
Vespasian,  that  when  dying,  he  jested  mournfully  on  his 
approaching  dignity,  observing,  as  he  felt  his  strength 
ebbing  away, '  I  think  I  am  becoming  a  god.'  *  Alexander 
Severus  and  Julian  refused  to  accept  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  adulation,  and  of  those  who  did  not  reject  it  we 
know  that  many  looked  upon  it  as  a  modem  sovereign 
looks  upon  the  phraseology  of  petitions  or  the  ceremonies 
of  the  court.  Even  Nero  was  so  far  from  being  intoxi- 
cated with  his  Imperial  dignity,  that  he  continually  sought 
triumphs  as  a  singer  or  an  actor,  and  it  was  his  artistic 
skill,  not  his  divine  prerogatives,  that  excited  his  vanity.^ 
Caligula,  however,  who  appears  to  have  been  literally 
deranged,''  is  said  to  have  accepted  his  divinity  as  a  serious 

1  All  this  is  related  by  Suetonius,  Aii</ml. 
'  Tacit.  Anjuil  iv.  36. 

*  See,  e.g.,  the  aeatiments of  tlie  people  aljoiit  Julius  CRsav,  Sueton.  J.  C 
IxxxTiii. 

*  Sueton.  Fesp.  xsiji. 

*  '  Qualia  nrtifex  pereo '  were  liis  djing  words. 

*  See  Sueton.  Calig.  1. 
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fact,  to  liave  substituted  his  own  head  for  that  of  Jupiter 
on  many  of  tho  statues,^  and  to  have  once  started  furi- 
ously from  his  seat  during  a  thunderstorm  that  had  inter- 
rupted a  gladiatorial  show,  shouting  with  frantic  gestm-es 
his  imprecations  against  Heaven,  and  declaring  that  the 
divided  empire  was  indeed  intolerable,  that  either  Jupiter 
or  himself  must  speedily  succumb.^  Hehogabalns,  if  we 
may  give  any  credence  to  his  biographer,  confounded 
all  things,  human  and  divine,  in  hideous  and  blasphemous 
orgies,  and  designed  to  unite  all  forms  of  religion  in  the 
worship  of  himself.^ 

A  curious  consequence  of  this  apotlieosis  was  that  the 
images  of  the  emperors  were  invested  with  a  sacred 
chai-actei-,  like  those  of  the  gods.  They  were  the  recog- 
nised refuge  of  the  slave  or  the  oppressed,*  and  the 
smallest  disrespect  to  them  was  resented  as  a  heinous 
crime.  Under  Tiberius,  slaves  and  criminals  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  in  their  hands  an  image  of  the  emperor, 
and  being  thus  protected,  to  pour  with  impunity  a  torrent 
of  defiant  insolence  upon  their  masters  or  judges.''  Under 
the  same  emperor,  a  man  having,  when  drunk,  accidentally 
touched  a  nameless  domesticntensiljwitharing  on  which 
the  head  of  the  emperor  was  carved,  he  was  immediately 
denounced  by  a  spy.^  A  man  in  this  reign  was  accused 
of  high  treason  for  having  sold  an  image  of  the  emperor 
with  a  gardenJ  It  was  made  a  capital  oiFence  to 
beat  a  slave,  or  to  undress,  near  a  statue  of  Augustus,  or 
to  enter  a  brothel  with  a  piece  of  money  on  which  his 

'  Sueton.  Cfi%.  xxii.  A  statue  of  Jupiter  is  said  to  hais  burst  out 
laughing  jiist  Ijefore  the  deatli  of  fiiia  emperor. 

"  Seaeca,  Se  Ira,  i.  46 ;  Sueton.  Calit/.  xxu. 

'  Lampridius,  Hdiugab.  *  Senec.  He  Clemen.  1. 18. 

'  Tacit.  AimdL  iii.  S6.  «  Senec.  De  Benefic.  iii.  26. 

'  Tacit.  Aamd.  L  78.  Tiberius  refused  to  allow  this  case  to  be  proceeded 
with.     See,  too,  Philost,  Apolhnuis  of  Tt/ana,  i.  16. 
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head  was  engraved,^  and  at  a  later  period  a  woman,  it  ia 
said,  was  actually  executed  for  undressing  before  tlie  statue 
of  Domitian.^ 

It  may  eaaly  be  conceived  tliat  men  who  had  been 
raised  to  this  pinnacle  of  arrogance  and  power,  men 
who  exercised  nncontrolkd  authority  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  in  a  state  of  profound  corruption,  were  often 
guilty  of  the  mo,st  atrocious  extravagances.  In  the  first 
period  of  the  empire  more  especially,  when  traditions 
were  not  yet  formed,  and  when  experience  had  not  yet 
shown  tlie  dangers  of  the  throne,  the  brains  of  some  of 
its  occupants  reeled  at  their  elevation,  and  a  kind  of 
moral  insanity  ensued.  The  pages  of  Suetonius  remain 
as  an  eternal  witness  of  the  abysses  of  depravity,  the 
hideous,  intolerable  cruelty,  the  hitherto  unimagmed  ex- 
travagances of  nameless  lust  that  were  then  manifested 
on  the  Palatine,  and  while  they  cast  a  fearful  light  upon 
the  moral  chaos  into  which  pagan  society  had  suolc,  they 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  demoralising  influences  of 
the  empire.  The  throne  was,  it  is  true,  occupied. by 
some  of  the  best  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  worst  men 
who  have  ever  lived ;  but  the  evil,  though  checked  and 
mitigated,  was  never  abolished.  The  corruption  of  a  court, 
the  formation  of  a  profession  of  spies,  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  lusiary,  the  distributions  of  com,  and  the 
multiplication  of  games,  were  evils  which  varied  greatly 
in  their  degrees  of  intensity,  but  the  veiy  existence  of  the 
empire  prevented  the  creation  of  those  habits  of  political 
life  which  formed  the  moral  type  of  the  gx'eat  republics  of 
aiitiquity.  Liberty,  which  is  often  very  unfavourable  to 
theological  systems,  is  almost  always  in  tlie  end  favourable 

'  Snot  Tibei:  lyiii. 

'  'Mulior  quEodam,  qnod  seme!  exaerat  ante  statiiamDomitiamjdftmiiata 
et  iiiterfoiita  est.' — Xiphiliii,  Ixvii.  12. 
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to  morals,  for  the  most  effectual  method  that  has  been 
devised  for  diverting  men  from  vice  is  to  give  free  scope 
to  a  higher  ambition.  This  scope  was  absolutely  wanting 
in  the  Koman  Empire,  and  the  moral  condition,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  lasting  political  habits,  fluctuated  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  empire. 

The  results  of  the  institution  of  slavery  were  probably 
even  more  serious.  In  addition  to  its  manifest  effect 
in  encouraging  a  tyrannical  and  ferocious  spirit  in  the 
masters,  it  cast  a  stigma  upon  aU  labour,  and  at  once 
degraded  and  impoverished  the  free  poor.  In  modern 
societies  the  formation  of  an  influential  and  numerous 
middle  class,  trained  in  the  sober  and  regular  habits  of 
industrial  life,  is  the  chief  guarantee  of  national  morahty, 
and  where  such  a  class  exists,  the  disorders  of  the  upper 
ranks,  though  undoubtedly  injurious,  ai'e  never  fatal  to 
society.  The  influence  of  great  outbursts  of  fashionable 
depravity,  such  as  that  which  followed  the  Eestoration 
in  England,  is  rarely  more  than  superficial.  The  aris- 
tocracy may  revel  in  every  excess  of  ostentatious  vice, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  at  the  loom,  the  counter, 
or  the  plough,  continue  unaffected  by  their  example,  and 
the  habits  of  hfe  into  which  they  are  forced  by  the  con- 
dition of  their  trades  preserve  tliem  from  gross  depravity. 
It  was  the  most  frightful  feature  of  the  corruption  of 
ancient  Eome  that  it  extended  thi'ough  every  class  of  the 
community.  In  the  absence  of  all  but  the  simplest 
machinery,  manufactures  with  tlie  vast  industrial  life 
they  beget  were  unknown.  The  poor  citizen  found  al- 
most all  the  spheres  in  which  an  honourable  livelihood 
might  be  obtained  wholly  or  at  least  in  a  very  great 
degree  preoccupied  by  slaves,  while  he  had  learnt  to 
regard  trade  with  an  invincible  repugnance.  Hence  fol- 
lowed the  immense  increase  of  corrupt  and  corrupting 
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professions,  as  actors,  pantomimes,  hired  gladiators,  poli- 
tical spies,  ministers  to  passion,  astrologers,  religious  char- 
latans, pseudo-philosophers,  whidi  gave  the  free  classes  a 
precarious  and  occasional  assistance,  and  hence,  too,  the 
gigantic  dimensions  of  the  system  of  clientage.  Every 
rich  man  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  dependants,  who 
hved  in  a  great  measure  at  his  expense,  and  spent  their 
lives  in  ministering  to  his  passions  aiid  flattering  his 
vanity.  And  above  all,  the  public  distribution  of  corn, 
and  occasionally  of  money,  was  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent,  that,  as  far  as  the  first  necessaries  of  life  were  con- 
cerned, the  whole  poor  free  population  of  Eome  was 
supported  gratuitously  by  the  government.  To  effect  this 
distribution  promptly  and  lavishly  was  the  main  object 
of  the  Imperial  poHcy,  and  its  consequences  were  worse 
than  could  have  resulted  from  the  most  extravagant  poor 
laws  or  the  most  excessive  charity.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  supported  in  absolute  idleness  by  corn, 
wliich  was  given  without  any  reference  to  desert,  and 
was  received,  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right,  while 
gratuitous  public  amusements  still  further  diverted  them 
from  labour. 

Under  these  influences  the  population  rapidly  dxvindlcd 
away.  Productive  enterprise  was  almost  extinct  in  Italy, 
and  an  imexampled  concurrence  of  causes  made  a  vicious 
celibacy  the  habitual  condition.  Abeady  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  the  evil  was  apparent,  and  the  dangers  which  in 
later  reigns  drove  the  patricians  still  more  generally  from 
public  life,  drove  them  more  and  more  into  every  extra- 
vagance of  sensuality.  Gfreece  since  the  destruction  of 
her  liberty,  as  well  as  the  leading  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  of  Egypt,  had  become  the  centre  of  the  wildest  cor- 
ruption, and  Greek  and  Oriental  captives  were  innume- 
rable in  Home.    Ionian  slaves  of  a  surpassing  beauty, 
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Alexandrian  slaves,  famous  for  their  subtle  skill  in  stimu- 
lating the  jaded  senses  of  the  confirmed  and  sated  hber- 
tiae,  became  the  ornaments  of  every  patrician  house,  the 
companions  and  the  instructors  of  the  young.  The  dis- 
inclination to  marriage  was  so  general,  that  men  who 
spent  their  lives  in  endeavouring  by  flatteries  to  secure 
the  inheritance  of  wealthy  bachelors  became  a  numerous 
and  a  notorious  class.  The  slave  population  was  itself  a 
hotbed  of  vice,  and  it  contaminated  all  with  which  it 
came  in  contact ;  while  the  attractions  of  the  games,  and 
especially  of  the  public  baths,  which  became  the  habitual 
resort  of  the  idle,  combined  with  the  charms  of  the  Itahan 
climate,  and  with  the  miserable  domestic  architecture  that 
was  genera],  to  draw  the  poor  citizens  from  indoor  life. 
'  Idleness,  amusements,  and  a  bare  subsistence  were  alone 
desired,  and  the  general  practice  of  abortion  among  the 
rich,  and  of  infanticide  and  exposition  in  all  classes,  still 
further  checked  the  population. 

The  destruction  of  all  public  spirit  in  a  population  so 
situated  was  complete  and  inevitable.  In  the  days  of 
the  republic  a  consul  had  once  advocated  the  admission 
of  a  brave  Italian  people  to  the  right  ofEoman  citizen- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  *  those  vrho  thought  only  of 
liberty  deserved  to  be  Eomans.'^  In  the  empire  all 
hberty  was  cheerfully  bartered  for  games  and  corn,  and 
the  worst  tyrant  could  by  these  means  be  secure  of  popu- 
larity. In  the  republic,  when  Marius  threw  open  the 
houses  of  those  he  had  proscribed,  to  be  plundered,  the 
people,  by  a  noble  abstinence,  rebuked  the  act,  for  no 
Eoman  could  be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission.^ 
In  the  empire,  when  the  armies  of  ViteUius  and  T 

•  'Eosdemum,  quiuiliil  prasterquam.  de  liber tate  cogitent,  dignc 
Eomani  fiaut.' — IJvy,  711!.  21. 
'  Valerius  Maximiua,  ir.  3,  §  14, 
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were  (lisputing  the  possession  of  tlie  city,  the  degenerate 
Eomans  gathered  with  delight  to  the  spectacle  as  to  a 
gladiatorial  show,  plundered  the  deserted  houses,  encou- 
raged either  army  by  their  reckless  plaudits,  dragged  out 
the  fugitives  to  be  slain,  and  converted  into  a  festival 
the  calamity  of  their  country.^  The  degradation  of  the 
national  character  was  permanent.  Neither  the  teaching 
of  the  Stoics,  nor  the  government  of  the  Antonines,  nor 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  could  restore  it.  Indifferent 
to  liberty,  the  Eoman  now,  as  then,  asks  only  for  an  idle 
subsistence  and  for  public  spectacles,  and  countless  mon- 
asteries and  ecclesiastical  pageants  occupy  in  modem 
Eome  the  same  place  as  did  the  distributions  of  com  and 
the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  Eome  of  the 
Caisars. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  while  public  spirit 
had  thus  decayed  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  there 
existed  no  independent  or  rival  power  to  reanimate  by  its 
example  the  smouldering  flame.  The  existence  in  modern 
Europe  of  many  distinct  nations  of  the  same  level  of 
civilisation,  but  with  different  forms  of  government  and 
conditions  of  national  life,  secures  the  permanence  of  some 
measure  of  patriotism  and  liberty.  If  these  perish  in 
one  nation,  they  survive  in  another,  and  each  people 
affects  those  about  it  by  its  rivalry  or  example.  But 
an  empire  which  comprised  all  the  civilised  globe  could 
know  nothing  of  this  political  interaction.  In  religious, 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  life,  foreign  ideas  were  very 
discernible,  bnt  the  enslaved  provinces  could  have  no 
influence  in  rekindling  political  hfe  in  the  centre,  and 
those  which  rivalled  Italy  in  their  civilisation,  even  sur- 
passed it  in  their  corruption  and  their  servility. 

'  See  tlie  picture  of  thia  scene  in  Tacitus,  Jlist.  iii.  83. 
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In  reviewing,  however,  the  conditions  npon  which  the 
moral  state  of  the  empire  depended,  there  are  still  two 
very  important  centres  or  seed-plots  of  virtue  to  which  it 
is  necessary  to  advert.  I  mean  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
and  the  discipline  of  the  army.  A  very  early  tradition, 
which  was  attributed  to  Eomuli^,  had  declared  that 
warfare  and  agriculture  were  the  only  honourable  occu- 
pations for  a  citizen,^  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  influence  of  the  last  in  forming  temperate  and  vir- 
tuous habits  among  the  people.  It  is  the  subject  of  the 
only  extant  work  of  the  elder  Cato.  Virgil  had  adorned 
it  with  the  lustre  of  his  poetry.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
Eoman  religion  was  intended  to  symbolise  its  stages  or 
consecrate  its  operations.  Varro  expressed  an  eminently 
Eoman  sentiment  in  that  beautiful  sentence  which  Cowper 
has  introduced  into  English  poetry, '  Divine  Providence 
made  the  country,  but  human  art  the  town.'^  The 
reforms  of  Vespasian  consisted  chiefly  of  the  elevation  to 
high  positions  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  provinces.  An- 
toninus, who  was  probably  the  most  perfect  of  aU  the 
Eoman  emperors,  was  through  his  whole  reign  a  zealous 
farmer. 

As  far  as  tlie  distant  provinces  "were  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Imperial  system  was  on  the  whole  a 
good.  The  scandalous  rapacity  of  the  provincial  gover- 
nors, which  disgraced  the  closing  years  of  the  republic, 
and  which  is  immortalised  by  the  indignant  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  appears  to  have  ceased,  or  at  least  greatly  dimi- 
nished, under  the  supervision  of  the  emperors.  Ample 
municipal  freedom,  good  roads,  and  for  the  most  part 
wise  and  temperate  rulers,  secured  for  the  distant  sections 
of  the  empire  a  large  measure  of  prospciity.    But  in  Italy 

'  Moil  Halicfirniiss. 

"  '  Divina  Niitura  dedit  agioa ;  ai^s  Lumnua  fedificavit  urbao.' 
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itself,  agriculture,  with  the  habits  of  life  that  attended  it, 
speedily  and  fatally  decayed.  The  peasant  proprietor 
eoon  glided  hopelessly  into  debt.  The  immense  advantages 
which  slavery  gave  the  rich  gradually  threw  nearly  all 
the  Italian  soil  into  their  hands.  The  peasant  who  ceased 
to  be  proprietor  found  himself  excluded  by  slave  labour 
from  the  position  of  a  hired  cultivator,  while  the  gra- 
tuitous distributions  of  corn  drew  him  readily  to  the 
metropolis.  The  gigantic  scale  of  these  distributions 
induced  the  nders  to  obtain  their  corn  in  the  form  of  a 
tribute  from  distant  coimtries,  chiefly  from  Africa  and 
Sicily,  and  it  almost  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy.  The 
land  fell  to  waste,  or  was  cultivated  by  slaves  or  con- 
verted into  pasture,  and  over  vast  tracts  the  race  of  free 
peasants  entirely  disappeared. 

This  great  revolution,  which  profoundly  affected  the 
moral  condition  of  Italy,  had  long  been  impending.  The 
debts  of  the  poor  peasants,  and  the  tendency  of  the  patri- 
cians to  monopolise  the  conquered  territory,  had  occa- 
sioned some  of  the  fiercest  contests  of  the  repubhc,  and  in 
the  earhest  days  of  the  empire  the  bhgbt  that  seemed  to 
have  fallen  ou  the  Itahan  soil  was  continually  and  pathe- 
tically lamented.  Livy,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Pliny  have 
noticed  it  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,^  and  Tacitus  ob- 
served that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Italy,  which 
had  once  supplied  the  distant  provinces  with  corn,  had 
become  dependent  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life  upon 
the  winds  and  the  waves.^    The  evil  was  indeed  of  an 

^  See  ft  collection  of  passages  from  these  -wrifera  in  Wallon,  Hid.  de  I'E^ 
damge,  tome  ii,  pp.  378-379.  Pliny,  in  the  first  century,  noticed  {Hkt.  Nai. 
xviii.  7)  that  the  latifundia,  or  system  of  lai^e  properties,  was  mining  both 
Italy  ond  the  provinces,  and  that  sis  landlords  whom  Nero  killed  were  the 
possessors  of  half  Eoman  Africa. 

'  Tacit.  An^tnl  x\\.  43.  The  Bftice  complaint  had  been  made  atill  ewlier 
by  Tibeiiua,  in  e.  letter  to  the  Senate.    {AnnaL  jii.  54.) 
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almost  hopeless  kind.  Adverse  winds,  or  any  other  acci- 
dental interruption  of  the  convoys  of  corn,  occasioned 
severe  distress  in  the  capital;  but  the  prospect  of  the  cala- 
mities that  -would  ensue  if  any  misfortune  detached  the 
great  corn-growing  countries  from  the  empire,  may  well 
have  appalled  the  politician.  Yet  the  combined  influence 
of  slavery,  and  of  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  com, 
acting  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  rendered  every 
effort  to  revive  Italian  agriculture  abortive,  and  slavery 
had  taken  such  deep  root  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  abolish  it,  while  no  emperor  dared  to  en- 
counter the  calamities  and  rebellion  that  would  follow 
a  suspension  or  even  a  restriction  of  the  distributions.^ 
Many  serious  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evil.^ 
Alexander  Severus  advanced  money  to  the  poor  to  buy 
portions  of  land,  and  accepted  a  gradual  payment  without 
interest  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Pertmax  settled 
poor  men  as  proprietors  on  deserted  land,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  their  cultivating  it.  Marcus  Aurelius  began,  and 
Aurelian  and  Valentinian  continued,  the  system  of  settling 
great  numbers  of  barbarian  captives  upon  the  Itahan  soil, 
and  compelling  them  as  slaves  to  cultivate  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  lai'ge  foreign  element  into  the  heart  of 
Italy  was  eventually  one  of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of 
the  empire,  and  it  is  also  about  this  time  that  we  first 
dimly  trace  the  condition  of  serfdom  or  servitude  to  the 
soil  into  which  slavery  afterwards  faded,  and  which  was 
for  some  centuries  the  general  condition  of  the  Eitropean 
poor.     But  tlie  economical  and  moral  causes  that  were 


'  Augiigtiia,  for  a  timo,  contemplated  abolishing  tlie  dlstrilmtiong,  but 
Boon  gnye  up  tbe  idea.  (Snet.  Aug.  xln.)  He  noticed  tliat  it  had  the  ellect 
of  causing  the  fields  to  be  neglected. 

^  M.  Wallon  has  carefully  traced  this  histonr.  (Hist,  de  VEsdaB.  tome  iii, 
pp.  2M-297,} 
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destroying  agriculture  in  Italy  were  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  the  simple  habits  of  life  which  agricultural  pur- 
suits promote  had  little  or  no  place  iu  the  later  empire. 

A  somewhat  less  rapid  but  in  the  end  not  less  complete 
decadence  had  taken  place  in  military  hfe.  The  Eoman 
army  was  at  first  recruited  exclusively  from  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  service,  which  lasted  only  during  actual 
warfare,  was  gratuitous.  Before  the  close  of  the  repubhc, 
however,  these  conditions  had  disappeared.  Military  pay 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Vei.^  Some  Spaniards  who  were  enrolled  during  the 
rivalry  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were  the  first  example 
of  the  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  Uie  former.^ 
Marius  had  filled  the  ranks  with  plebeians.^  In  long 
residences  in  Spain  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  the  disci- 
pline gradually  relaxed,  and  the  historian  who  traced  the 
progress  of  Oriental  luxury  in  Eome  dwelt  with  a  just 
emphasis  upon  the  ominous  fact  that  it  had  first  been  in- 
troduced into  the  city  by  soldiers.*  The  civil  wars  con- 
tributed to  the  destruction  of  the  old  military  traditions, 
but  being  conducted  by  able  generals  it  is  probable  that 
they  had  more  effect  upon  the  patriotism  than  upon  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  Augustus  reorganised  the  whole 
military  system,  establishing  a  body  of  soldiers  known  as 
the  Praetorian  guard,  and  dignified  with  some  special 
privileges,  permanently  in  Eome,  while  the  otiier  legions 
were  chiefly  mustered  upon  the  frontiers.  During  his 
long  reign,  and  during  that  of  Tiberius,  both  sections 
were  quiescent,  but  the  murder  of  Caligula  by  his  soldiers 
opened  a  considerable  period  of  insubordination.  Claudius, 
it  was  observed,  first  set  the  fatal  example  of  purchasing 

'  lAvy,  iv.  59-60 ;  Floras,  i.  13.  «  Livy,  xxir,  49, 

'  SalluBt,  Bell.  Jxgwih.  64-86. 
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his  safety  from  hia  soldiers  by  bribes.^  The  armies  of  the 
provinces  soon  discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  elect  an 
emperor  outside  Eome,  and  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and 
Vespasian  were  aU  the  creatures  of  revolt.  The  evil  was, 
however,  not  yet  past  recovery.  Yespasian  and  Trajan  en- 
forced discipline  with  great  stringency  and  success.  The 
emperors  began  more  frequently  to  visit  the  camps.  The 
number  of  the  soldiers  was  small,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  tmbnlence  subsided.  The  history  of  the  worst  period 
of  the  empire,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  is  Ml  of  in- 
stances of  brave  soldiers  trying,  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  difficulty,  simply  to  do  their  duty.  But  the  his- 
torian had  soon  occasion  to  notice  again  the  profound  in- 
fluence of  the  voluptuous  Asiatic  cites  upon  the  legions.^ 
Bemoved  for  many  years  from  Italy,  they  lost  all  national 
pride,  their  allegiance  was  transferred  from  the  sovereign 
to  the  general,  and  when  the  Imperial  sceptre  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  succession  of  incompetent  rulers,  they 
habitually  urged  their  commanders  to  revolt,  and  at  last 
reduced  the  empire  to  a  condition  of  military  anarchy, 
A  remedy  was  found  for  this  evil,  though  not  for  the 
luxurious  habits  that  had  been  acquired,  in  tlie  division 
of  the  empire,  which  placed  each  army  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  an  emperor,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  a 
kter  period  Christianity  diminished  the  insubordmation, 
though  it  may  have  also  diminished  the  mihtary  fire,  of 
the  soldiers.^    But  other  and  stiU  more  powerful  causes 

'  'Piimus   Cffisarmn   fidem   militis    etiam   prKmio    pigneratiis  ' Suet 

Clatfd.  X. 

"  See  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiii.  35 ;  Hist.  ii.  60. 

'  M.  Sismondi  tliiats  that  the  influeuce  of  Christianity  in  subduintr  the 
spirit  of  rsTolt,  if  not  in  the  arm}',  at  least  in  the  people,  was  very  great. 
He  mys ;  '  II  est  remarcLUable  qu'en  ciii(L  lais,  sept  pvetendana  au  trflne,  toua 
bien  sup^ideui's  a  Honoriua  en  courage,  en  talents  ei  en  vertus,  fm-eiit  siic- 
eeasivenient  envojes  captifs  K  Eavenne  on  pnnis  de  inort,  que  le  peuple 
applaudit  toujours  a  ces  jugemtjnte et  ne  se  s^pai'a  point  de  I'autoritel^itime, 
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were  in  operation  preparing  the  military  dowofall  of 
Eome.  The  habits  of  inactivity  whicli  the  Imperial  policy 
had  produced,  and  which  through  a  desn-e  for  popularity 
most  emperors  laboured  to  encourage,  led  to  a  profound 
disinclination  for  the  hardships  of  military  life.  Even  the 
Prsetorian  guard,  which  was  long  exclusively  Italian,  was 
selected  after  Septimus  Severus  from  the  legions  on  the 
frontiers,^  while  Italy  being  relieved  from  the  regular 
conscription,  these  were  recruited  solely  in  the  provinces, 
,  and  innumerable  barbarians  were  subsidised.  The  po- 
litical and  military  consequences  of  this  change  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  In  an  age  when,  artillery  being  unknown, 
the  military  superiority  of  civilised  nations  over  barba- 
rians was  far  less  than  at  present,  the  Italians  had  become 
absolutely  unaccustomed  to  real  war,  and  had  acquired 
habits  that  were  beyond  all  others  most  incompatible 
with  military  discipline,  while  many  of  the  barbarians 
who  menaced  and  at  last  subverted  the  empire  had  been 
actually  trained  by  Eoman  generals.  The  moral  con- 
sequence is  equally  plain — mihtary  discipline,  hke  agri- 
cultural labour,  ceased  to  have  any  part  among  the  moral 
influences  of  Italy. 

To  those  who  have  duly  estimated  the  considerations 
I  have  enumerated,  the  downfall  and  moral  debasement 
of  the  empire  can  cause  no  surprise,  though  they  may 
justly  wonder  that  its  agony  shoidd  have  been  so  pro- 
tracted, that  it  should  have  produced  a  multitude  of  good 
and  great  men,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  and  that  these 
should  have  exercised  as  wide  an  influence  as  they 

tftut  la  doctrine  du  droit  divin  des  loia  que  les  ^Teques  avoieiit  commence  ft, 
prgclier  sous  Th^odose  avoit  fait  de  piogree,  et  tant  le  monde  comain  sem- 
bloit  determine  k  p^iir  aveo  un  monaiijue  imbecile  pluWJt  que  tenW  de 
ee  donnev  un  sauveur.' — Jfist.  de  la  Chute  de  PBwpire  romam,  tome  i.  p.  221. 
'  See  Gibbon,  ch.  V. ;  Memale's^irf.  o/'j;ome,cL.  Ixyii.  It  was  thouglit 
that  faoopH  thua  selected  would  be  less  likely  to  revolt,  Constantiiie 
abolished  the  Pintoiiaua. 
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unquestionably  did.  Almost  every  institution  or  pursuit 
by  which  vii-tuous  liabits  would  naturally  have  been 
formed  had  been  tainted  or  destroyed,  while  agencies 
of  terrific  power  were  impelling  the  people  to  vice. 
The  rich,  excluded  from  most  honourable  paths  of  am- 
bition, and  surrounded  by  countless  parasites  who  in- 
flamed their  every  passion,  found  themselves  absolute 
masters  of  innumerable  slaves  who  were  their  willing 
ministers,  and  often  their  teachers,  in  vice.  The  poor, 
hating  industry  and  destitute  of  all  intellectual  resources, 
lived  in  habitual  idleness,  and  looked  upon  abject  ser- 
vility as  the  normal  road  to  fortune.  But  the  picture 
becomes  truly  appalling  when  we  remember  that  the 
main  amusement  of  both  classes  was  the  spectacle  of 
bloodshed,  of  the  death,  and  sometimes  of  the  torture, 
of  men. 

The  gladiatorial  games  fonn,  indeed,  the  one  feature  of 
Eomaii  society  wliich  to  a  modem  mind  is  almost  incon 
ceivahle  in  its  atrocity.  That  not  only  men  but  women, 
in  an  advanced  period  of  civilisation — men  and  women 
who  not  only  professed  but  very  frequently  acted  upon  a 
high  code  of  morals — should  have  made  the  carnage  of 
men  their  habitual  amusement,  that  all  this  should  have 
continued  for  centuiies  with  scarcely  a  protest,  is  one  of 
the  most  startling  facts  in  moral  history.  It  is,  however, 
perfectly  normal,  and  in  no  degree  inconsistent  with  tlie 
doctrine  of  natural  moral  perceptions,  while  it  opens  out 
fields  of  ethical  enquiiy  of  a  very  deep  tliough  painful 
interest. 

These  games,  which  long  eclipsed,  botli  in  interest  and 
in  influence,  eveiy  other  form  of  pubhc  amusement  at 
Some/  were  originally  religious   ceremonies  celebrated 

'  The  gladiatorial  ahowa  are  treated  in  ci  den  tally  by  most  Roman  iiatorians, 
but  the  three  works  from  which  I  have  derived  most  assistance  in  this  part 
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at  the  tombs  of  the  great,  and  intended  as  human  sacri- 
fices to  appease  the  Manes  of  the  dead.^  They  were  after- 
wards defended  as  a  means  of  sustaining  the  military 
spirit  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  courageous  death,^  and 
with  this  object  it  was  customary  to  give  a  gladiatoria, 
show  to  soldiers  before  tlieir  departure  to  a  war.^  In 
addition  to  these  fimctions  they  had  a  considerable 
political  importance,  for  at  a  time  wlien  all  the  regular 
organs  of  liberty  were  paralysed  or  abolished,  the  ruler 
was  accustomed  in  the  arena  to  meet  tens  of  thousands 
of  his  subjects,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  petitions,  to  declare  their  grievances,  and 
to  censuj'e  freely  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.*     The 

of  my  subject  lire  the  Stitiiiiialia  of  Junius  Lipsiiia,  Mag^nin,  Ongiites  du 
Tli^dtye  (mi  extremely  leiu'ned  and  iDteresting  boot,  wliich  was  unhappily 
never  completed),  and  Fiiedliender's  Moman  Mumiers  from  Attgustus  to  the 
Aiiiomnes  {the  second  volume  of  tbe  French  translation).  M.  Wallon  has 
also  compressed  into  a  few  pBgea  (JSi'si.  de  VEsolavage,  tome  ii.  pp.  129-139) 
much  information  on  the  Bubject. 

'  Hence  the  old  name  of  hushati-U  (bom  hastam,  a  funeral  pile)  given  to, 
gladiators  (Nieupoort,  De  Siltbua  SomoTioi-am,  p.  614).  Aecoi'ding  to  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  xsx.  3),  '  regular  human  Bficriflcea  were  only  abolished  in  Rome 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  B.C.  97,  and  there  are  some  instaucea  of  them  at 
A  still  later  period.  Much  iafonnation  alxjutthemia  collected  by  Sir  C.Lewis, 
oa  the  CVeMiUty  of  Soman  JKstory,  vol.  ii.  p.  430 ;  Meidvale,  Conmr^mi  of  the 
Jioman  Empire,  pp.  230-233 ;  Legendre,  TrnitS  de  TOjmum,  vol.  i.  pp.  229- 
231.  Porpbyry,  in  his  JDe  Abatwentia  Obiiw,  devoted  considerable  research  to 
this  matter.  Games  were  habitually  celebrated  by  wealthy  private  indivi- 
duals, during  tbe  early  part  of  the  empire,  at  tbe  funerals  of  their  relatives, 
but  their  niortuar}'  cliaracter  gradually  ceased,  and  after  Marcns  Aurelius 
they  bad  become  mere  public  spectacles,  aud  were  rarely  celebrated  at  Rome 
by  private  men.  (See  Wallon,  Mist,  de  VEscliw.  tome  ii.  pp.  136-186.)  The 
games  bad  then  really  passed  into  their  purely  secular  atage,  though  tbey  were 
still  nominally  dedicated  to  Mars  and  Diana,  and  though  an  altar  of  Jupiter 
Latiftria  stood  in  the  centre  of  tbe  arena,    (Nieupoort,  p.  3C5.) 

"  Cicero,  Tueo.  lib.  ii. 

'  Capitolinns,  MtucinaiB  et  BdBnmts.  Capitolinns  saya  this  is  the  moat  pro- 
bable origin  of  tbe  custom,  though  others  regarfed  it  as  a  saoriiice  to  appease 
Nemesis  by  an  offering  of  blood. 

*  Much  curious  information  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Priedlfender, 
Mceuri  romaiaes,  liv,  \i.  ch.  i.    Veiy  few  Bomau  emjierors  ventured  to  dis- 
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games  are  said  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin ;  they 
were  first  introduced  into  Eome  B.C.  264,  when  the  two 
sons  of  a  man  named  Brutus  compelled  three  pair  of 
gladiators  to  fight  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,^  and 
before  the  close  of  the  republic  they  were  common  on 
great  public  occasions,  and,  what  appears  even  more 
horrible,  at  the  banquets  of  tlie  patricians.^  The  rivalry 
of  C^sar  and  Pompey  greatly  multiplied  them,  for  each 
sought  by  this  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people.  Pompey  introduced  a  new  form  of  combat 
between  men  and  animals.^  fesar  abolished  the. old 
custom  of  restricting'  the  mortuary  games  to  the  funerals 
of  men,  and  his  daughter  was  the  first  Eoman  lady  whose 
tomb  was  desecrated  by  human  blood.*  Besides  this 
innovation,  Caesar  replaced  the  temporary  edifices  in 
which  the  games  had  hitherto  been  held  by  a  permanent 
wooden  amphitheatre,  shaded  the  spectators  by  an  awn- 
ing of  precious  silk,  compelled  the  condemned  persons  on 
one  occasion  to  fight  with  silver  lances,^  and  drew  so 
many  gladiators  into  the  city  that  the  Senate  was  obliged 
to  issue  an  enactment  restricting  their  number.^     In  the 

regai'cl  oi-  to  repress  Uiese  outcries,  and  they  led  to  the  fall  of  seTCcal  of  tha 
most  powerful  ministecB  of  the  empire.  On  the  whole  these  games  repieaent 
the  strangest  mi  most  ghtisfly  form  political  liberty  has  evei'  asaumed.  On 
tJie  otlet-  hand,  the  people  readily  bartered  aJl  genuine  freedom  for  abundant 

'  Valar.  Masimiie,  ii.  4,  §  7. 

'f  On  the  gladiators  at  banquets,  see  J.  Lipaius,  Satwmlia,  lib,  i.  c.  Vi., 
Maguin,  Oi'iffines  du  Thi!dti-e,-prf,  880-S85.  This  was  originally  an  Etruscan 
custom,  and  it  was  also  reij  common  at  Capua.  Aa  Silius  Italieus  says  :— 
'  Exhilarare  viris  eonvivia  Cfede 
Mos  olim,  et  miacere  epulis  spectacula  dira.' 
Verus,  the  colleague  of  Mai-cus  Aurelius,  was  especially  addicted  to  this  kind 
of  entertainment.    (Capitolinus,  Tow.)    See,  too,  Athenteue,  iv.  40,  41. 

'  Seoeo.  De  Srevit.  Tit  c.  xiii. 

*_Sueton.  J.  Cam;  xxi-i.    Pliny  (Ep.  Vi.  34)  commends  a  friend  for 
having  given  a  show  in  memory  of  his  departed  wife. 

»  Pliny,  Sia.  Nca.  xixiiL  la    8  Sueton.  Camr,  x. ;  Dion  Casslus,  iliii.  24. 
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earliest  years  of  the  empire,  Statilius  Taurus  erected 
the  first  amphitheatre  of  stone,^  and  after  some  slight 
Hmitations  by  Augustus,  who  ordered  that  not  more  than 
120  men  should  fight  on  a  single  occasion,  and  that  no 
prffitor  should  give  more  than  two  spectacles  in  a  single 
year,^  and  of  Tiberius,  who  again  fixed  the  maximum  of 
combatants/  the  games  acquired  the  most  gigantic  pro- 
portions. They  were  celebrated  habitually  by  great 
men  in  honour  of  their  dead  relatives,  by  officials  on 
coming  into  office,  by  conquerors  to  secure  popularity, 
and  on  every  occasion  of  public  rejoicing,  and  by  rich 
tradesmen  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  a  social 
position.*  They  were  also  among  the  attractions  of  the 
pubUc  baths.  Schools  of  gladiators — often  the  private 
property  of  rich  citizens— existed  in  every  leading  city 
of  Italy,  and,  besides  slaves  and  criminals,  they  were 
thronged  with  freemen,  who  Yoluntarily  hired  themselves 
for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  eyes  of  multitudes,  the  large 
sun^  that  were  paid  to  the  victor,  the  patronage  of  nobles 
and  often  of  emperors,  and  stiU  more  the  delirium  of 
popular  enthusiasm  that  centred  upon  the  successful 
gladiator,  outweighed  all  the  dangers  of  the  profession. 
A  complete  recklessness  of  life  was  soon  engendered  both 
in  the  spectators  and  the  combatants.  The  'lanistaa,' 
or  purveyors  of  gladiators,  became  an  important  pro- 
fession.   Wandering  bands  of  gladiators  traversed  Italy, 

'  Sueton.  Avi/.  xxix.  TLe  history  of  the  amphitliealies  is  g^eii^ery  mi- 
nutely by  Friedljender,  wlio,  lilte  Dearly  all  other  autiquaciea,  telieves  this 
to  heTB  been  the  flist  of  stoue.  Pliny  mentiona  the  existence,  at  an  earlier 
period,  of  two  connected  wooden  theatres,  which  swung  round  on  hinges  and 
formed  an  aniphitheati'e.    (Huf.  Nai,  xxxvi.  24,) 

"  Dion  Caasius,  liv.  2.  ItappearB,howe-ver,from  an  inscription,  that  10,000 
gladiators  fought  in  the  reign  and  hy  the  command  of  Augustus.  Wallon, 
Hist,  de  rJSschmffc,  tome  ii.  p.  133. 

'  Sneton.  rito-.xxxiv.  Neromade another slightrestriction  (Tacit.^Miin?. 
xiii.  31),  -which  appeals  to  have  been  little  otsei-ved. 

*  Maitial  notices  (,Ep.  iii.  59)  and  ridicules  a  spectacle  given  hy  a  shoe- 
nialier  at  Bologna,  and  hy  a  fuller  at  Modena. 
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hiring  tliemselves  for  tlie  provincial  amphitheatres.  The 
inHueiico  of  the  games  gradually  pervaded  the  whole 
texture  of  Eoman  life.  They  became  the  common- 
place of  conversation.^  The  children  imitated  them  in 
their  play.^  The  pMlosophers  drew  from  them  their 
metaphors  and  illustrations.  The  artists  pourtrayed  them 
iu  every  variety  of  ornament.^  The  vestal  virgins  had 
a  seat  of  honour  in  the  arena.*  The  Colosseum,  which 
is  said  to  have  contained  more  than  80,000  spectators, 
eclipsed  every  other  monument  of  Imperial  splendour,  and 
is  even  now  at  once  the  most  imposing  and  the  most 
characteristic  relic  of  pagan  Eome. 

In  the  provinces  the  same  passion  was  displayed. 
Prom  Gaul  to  Syria,  wherever  the  Eoman  influence 
extended,  the  spectacles  of  blood  were  introduced,  and 
(he  gigantic  remains  of  amphitheatres  in  many  lands 
still  attest  by  their  rained  grandeur  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  pursued.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  more  than 
20,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  by  the  fall 
of  the  amphitheatre  at  the  suburban  town  of  Fidoiue.^ 
Under  N^ei-o,  the  Syracusans  obtained,  as  a  special  favour, 
an  exemption  from  the  law  which  limited  the  number 
of  gladiators.^  Of  the  vast  train  of  prisoners  brought 
by  Titus  from  Judea,  a  large  proportion  were  destined 
by  the  conc[ueror  for  the  provincial  games.''  In  Syria, 
where  they  were  introduced  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

'  Epictetiis,  Encldr.  xxxiii.  5  2,  ^  Arrian  jii.  15 

*  See  these  points  minutely  proved  in  FriedlMnder. 

*  Suet.  Aw/,  sliv.  Tliis  -whs  noticed  before  by  Citero.  The  Chnatiaii  poet 
Pi'udenfius  dwelt  on  this  aspect  of  the  games  in  some  forcible  liues:— 

*  Vii^o  modesta  jubet  converso  poUioe  rumpi 

Ke  kteat  pars  ulla  animte  yitalibns  imis 

Altjus  impreaso  dum  palpitat  ense  secutor.' 

'  Sueton.  Tiberivs,  nL     Tacitus,  who  gives  a  graphic  desciiptiou  of  tiie 

disaster  {Atmal.  iv.  6i^3),  says  50,000  persons  were  i;illed  or  wounded. 

*  1aa.t..i^vttal  xiii.  49.  i  Joseph.  BeU.  Jud.  vi.  8. 
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they  at  first  produced  rather  terror  than  pleasure ;  but 
the  effeminate  Syrians  soon  learned  to  contemplate  them 
with  a  passionate  enjoyment,^  and  on  a  single  occasion 
Agrippa  caused  1,400  men  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
Berytus.^  Greece  alone  was  in  some  degree  an  exception. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  spectacle 
into  Athens,  the  cynic  philosopher  Demonax  appealed 
successfully  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  people  by  ex- 
claiming, 'You  ]nust  first  overthrow  the  altar  of  Pity.'^ 
The  games  are  said  to  have  afterwards  penetrated  to 
Athens,  and  to  have  been  suppressed  by  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  ;*  but  with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  where  a  very 
large  foreign  population  existed,  Greece  never  appeare 
to  have  shared  the  general  euthnsiasm.^ 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  taste  was  to  render 
the  people  absolutely  unfit  for  those  tranquil  and  refined 
amusements  whidi  usually  accompany  civilisation.  To  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  witness  the  fierce  vicissitudes 
of  deadly  combat,  any  spectacle  that  did  not  elicit  the 
strongest  excitement  was  insipid.  The  only  amusements 
that  at  all  rivalled  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
the  circus  were  those  which  appealed  strongly  to  the 
sensual  passions,  such  as  the  games  of  Flora,  the  postures 
of  the  pantomimes,  and  the  ballet.^     Homan  comedy,  in- 

'  See  tlie  very  cimous  picture  wliicli  Livy  lifis  giren  (xli.  20)  of  the 
growth  of  the  fascination. 

'  Joseph.  ^Bfe'g./iH^.xix.  7.  ^liwAan,  Dcmmax. 

^  Thiloat.  ApoU.  iv.  23,  *  Friedltender,  tome  ii.  pp.  D5-96. 

There  are,  howeyer,  several  extant  Greelc  jnacriptions  relating  to 
gLidiat«ra,  and  proving  tlie  existence  of  the  shows  in  Greece.  Pompeii, 
■which  was  a  Greek  colony,  had  a  vast  auiphjtheati'e,  whieh  we  may  still 
admire ;  und,  nnder  Nero,  games  were  prohibited  at  Pompeii  for  ten  years, 
in  consequence  of  a  riot  that  broke  out  during  a  gladiatorial  show.  (Tacit. 
Annal.  xiv.  17.  After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Paulus  EmiUus  celebrated  a 
show  in  Macedonia.    (Livy.  sli.  20.) 

•  These  are  fully  di8r,i;saed  byMagnin  and  FriedlKnder.    There  is  a  reiy 
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deed,  flourished  for  a  sliort  period,  but  only  by  throwing 
itself  into  the  same  career.  The  pander  and  the  courtesaa 
are  the  leading  characters  of  Plautus,  and  the  more  mo- 
dest Terence  never  attained  an  equal  popularity.  The 
different  forms  of  vice  have  a  continual  tendency  to  act 
and  react  upon  one  another,  and  the  intense  craving 
after  excitement  which  the  amphitheatre  mast  necessarily 
have  produced,  had  probably  no  small  influence  in  stimu- 
lating the  orgies  of  sensuality  which  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
describe. 

But  if  comedy  could  to  a  certain  extent  flourish  with 
the  gladiatorial  games,  it  was  not  so  with  tragedy.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  the  tragic  actor  can  exhibit  displays  of 
more  intense  agony  and  of  a  grander  heroism  than  were 
ever  witnessed  in  the  arena.  His  mission  is  not  to  paint 
nature  as  it  exists  in  the  light  of  day,  but  nature  as  it 
exists  in  the  heart  of  man.  His  gestures,  his  tones,  his 
looks,  are  such  as  would  never  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
person  he  represents,  but  they  display  to  the  audience  the 
full  intensity  of  the  emotions  which  that  pei-son  would 
have  felt,  but  which  he  would  have  been  unable  ade- 
quately to  reveal.  But  to  those  who  were  habituated  to 
the  intense  reahsm  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  idealised 
suffering  of  the  stage  was  unimpressive.  All  the  genius 
of  a  Siddons  or  a  Eistori  would  fail  to  move  an  audience 
who  had  continually  seen  living  men  fall  bleeding  and 
mangled  at  their  feet.  One  of  the  first  functions  of  the 
stage  is  to  raise  to  the  highest  point  the  susceptibility  to 
disgust.  When  Horace  said  that  Medea  should  not  kill 
her  childi-en  upon  the  stage,  he  enunciated  not  a  mere 
arbitrary  rule,  but  one  which  grows  necessarily  out  of  the 
development  of  the  drama.  It  is  an  essential  character- 
beautiful  description  of  a  ballet,  representing  ite  '  Judgment  of  Paiis,'  in 
Apuleiiis,  Metamorph.  s. 
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istic  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste  ta  be  shocked  and 
offended  at  the  spectacle  of  bloodshed,  and  the  theatre, 
which  somewhat  dangerously  dissociates  sentiment  from 
action,  and  causes  men  to  waste  their  compassion  on  ideal 
sufferings,  is  at  least  a  barrier  against  the  extreme  forms 
of  cruelty  by  developing  this  susceptibility  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  gladiatorial  games,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
stroyed all  sense  of  disgust,  and  therefore  all  refinement 
of  taste,  and  they  rendered  the  permanent  triumph  of  the 
drama  impossible.^ 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  both  from  histoiy  and  from 
present  experience,  that  the  instinctive  shock,  or  natural 
feehng  of  disgust,  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of 
men  is  not  generically  different  from  that  which  is  caused 
by  the  sight  of  the  sufTerings  of  animals.  The  latter,  to 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  is  intensely  painful 
The  fonner  continually  becomes  by  use  a  matter  of 
absolute  indifference.  If  the  repugnance  which  is  felt  in 
the  one  case  appeai-s  greater  than  in  the  other,  it  is  not 
on  account  of  any  innate  sentiment  which  commands  us 
to  reverence  our  species,  but  simply  because  our  imagina- 
tion finds  less  difficulty  in  realising  human  than  animal 
suffering,  and  also  because  education  has  strengthened  our 
feelings  in  the  one  case  much  more  than  in  the  other. 
There  is,  however,  no  fact  more  clearly  estabhshed  than 
that  when  men  have  regarded  it  as  not  a  crime  to  kill 
some  class  of  their  feUow-men,  they  have  soon  leai-nt  to  do 
so  with  no  more  natural  compunction  or  hesitation  than 
they  would  exhibit  m  killing  a  wild  animal.  This  is  the 
normal  condition  of  savage  men.     Colonists   and  Eed 

'  PacuTius  and  Accius  were  the  founders  of  Roman  tr^dy.  The 
abridger,  Velleius  Patereulus,  wLo  is  fie  only  Roinan  historian  who  pays 
ftoy  attention  to  litersiy  history,  boasts  that  tlie  latter  might  ranic  honourably 
■with  the  best  Gi-eek  tr^rfians.  He  adds,  <ut  in  litis  [the  Greeks]  limfe, 
In  hoc  pcene  plug  rideatur  fiiisse  sanguinis.'— ^!s(,  Eom.  ii.  9. 
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Indians  even  now  often  shoot  each  other  with  precisely 
the  same  indifference  as  they  shoot  beasts  of  prey,  and  the 
whole  history  of  warfare — especially  when  warfare  was 
conducted  on  more  savage  principles  than  at  present — is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact.  Startling,  therefore,  as  it  may  now 
appear,  it  is  m  no  degree  unnatural  that  Eoman  spectators 
should  have  contemplated  with  perfect  equanimity  the 
slaughter  of  men.  The  Spaniard,  who  is  brought  in  infancy 
to  the  bull-ring,  soon  learns  to  gaze  with  indifference  or 
with  pleasure  upon  sights  before  which  the  unpractised 
eye  of  the  stranger  quails  with  horror,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess would  be  equally  efficacious  had  the  spectacle  been 
the  sufferings  of  men. 

We  now  look  back  with  indignation  upon  this  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  yet,  although  it  may  be  hard  to  realise,  it  is 
probably  true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  human  being  who 
might  not  by  custom  be  so  indurated  as  to  share  it.  EM 
the  most  benevolent  person  hved  in  a  country  in  which 
the  excellence  of  these  games  was  deemed  axiomatic,  had 
he  been  taken  to  them  hi  his  very  childhood,  and  accus- 
tomed to  associate  them  with  his  earliest  dreams  of 
romance,  and  had  he  then  been  left  simply  to  the  play  of 
the  emotions,  the  first  paroxysm  of  horror  would  have 
soon  subsided,  the  shrinking  repugnance  that  followed 
would  have  grown  weaker  and  weaker,  the  feeling  of  in- 
terest would  have  been  aroused,  and  the  time  would  pro- 
bably come  in  which  it  would  reign  alone.  But  even  this 
absolute  indifference  to  the  sight  of  human  suffering  does 
not  represent  the  full  evil  resulting  from  the  gladiatorial 
games.  That  some  men  are  so  constituted  as  to  be 
capable  of  taking  a  real  and  hvely  pleasure  in  the  simple 
contemplation  of  suffering  as  suffering,  and  witliout  any 
reference  to  their  own  interests,  is  a  proposition  which 
has  been  strenuously  denied  by  those  in  whose  eyes  vice 
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is  nothing  more  tlian  a  displaceuaenfc,  or  exaggeration,  of 
lawful  self-regarding  feelings ;  and  others,  who  have  ad- 
mitted the  reality  of  the  phenomenon,  have  treated  it  as 
a  very  rare  and  exceptional  disease.^  That  it  is  so — at 
least  in  its  extreme  forms — in  the  present  condition 
of  society,  may  reasonahly  be  hoped,  though  I  imagine 
that  few  persons  who  have  watched  the  habits  of  boys 
would  question  that  to  take  pleasure  in  giving  at  least 
some  degree  of  pain  is  sufficiently  common,  and  although 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  aJl  the  sports  of  adult  men 
would  be  entered  into  with  exactly  the  same  zest  if  their 
victims  were  not  sentient  beings.  But  in  every  society 
in  which  atrocious  punishments  have  been  common,  this 
side  of  human  nature  has  acquired  an  undoubted  promi- 
nence. It  is  related  of  Claudius,  that  his  special  delight 
at  the  gladiatorial  shows  was  in  watching  the  counte- 
nances of  the  dying,  for  he  had  learnt  to  take  an  artistic 
pleasure  in  observing  the  variations  of  their  agony.^  When 
the  gladiator  lay  prostrate,  it  was  customary  for  the  spec- 
tators to  give  the  sign  with  their  thumbs,  indicating 
whether  they  desired  him  to  be  spared  or  to  be  slain,  aiid 
the  giver  of  the  show  reaped  most  popularity  when,  in 
the  latter  case,  he  permitted  no  consideration  of  economy 
to  make  him  hesitate  to  sanction  the  popular  award.^ 

Besides  this,  the  mere  desire  for  novelty  impelled  the 
people  to  every  excess  or  refinement  of  bai'baiity.^    The 

'  Thus,  e.g.,  Ilolilies :  'Alienie  calnmitatis  caiitemptua  nomiiiatur  crude- 
iitas,  proceaitc[iie  a  propria?  eeciu'itatia  opinione.  Nam  ut  nlic[uia  sibi  placent 
in  mftlis  alienis  aine  alio  fine,  Tidetuv  mihi  Jmpossibile.' — Zeviathan,  pais  i, 

*  Suetoii.  Claudius,  xsxiv. 

^  '  Et  verso  pollice  viilgi 

Quemlibet  occidtint  pop iikritor.'^ Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  3G-37 

'  Besides  the  maDj  incidental  notices  scattered .  through  the  Eomau 
historiana,  and  through  the  writingsof  Senscn,  Plutarch,  Juvenal,  and  Pliny, 
we  have  a  cuiioua  little  "book,  Be  ^ectacutu,  by  Maitial — a  book  -which  ia 
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single  combat  becamo  at  last  insipid,  and  every  variety 
of  atrocity  was  devised  to  stimulate  the  flagging  interest. 
At  one  time  a  bear  and  a  bull,  chained  together,  rolled 
in  fierce  contest  along  the  sand ;  at  another,  criminals 
draised  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasia  were  thrown  to  bulls, 
which  were  maddened  by  red-hot  irons,  or  by  darts' 
that  were  tipped  with  burning  pitch.  Four  liundred 
bears  were  killed  on  a  single  day  under  Caligula  ;  three 
hundred  on  another  day  under  Oiatidius.  Under  Nero, 
four  hundred  tigers  fought  with  bulls  and  elephants; 
four  hundred  bears  and  three  hundred  lions  were  slaugh- 
tered by  his  soldiers.  In  a  single  day,  at  the  dedieatfon 
of  the  Colosseum  by  Titus,  Ave  thousand  animals  perished." 
Under  Trajan,  the  games  continued  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  successive  days."  Lions,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  giraffes,  bulls,  stags, 
even  erooodilcs  and  serpents,  were  employed  to  give 
novelty  to  the  spectacle.  Kor  was  any  form  of  human 
suffeiing  wanting.  The  first  Gordian,  when  edile,  gave 
twelve  spectacles,  in  each  of  which  Siom  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  pair  of  gladiators  appeared.*  Eight 
hundred  pair  fought  at  the  triumph  of  Aurelian.*  Ten 
thousand  men  fought  during  the  games  of  Trajan.*  Nero 
illumined  his  gardens  daring  the  night  by  Christians  burn- 
not  more  horrible  from  t!ie  atrooitlea  it  recoimta  than  from  the  perfect  aV 
sence  of  eU  feehug  of  lepulsioa  or  compasaion  it  evei-jwhere  diaplaya. 

Ttao  ai.  but  a  fe»  of  the  manj  example.  pTon  by  Hi^aa,  ,bo  hae 
collected  a  Tael  array  of  aiitlorities  on  tie  subjecli  (0,™,,  4,  TUtt,; 
pp.  415-163.)  SI.  Mongol  ha.  tooted  an  inlere.tij,.  memoir  to  'Lei 
ammaaipmmen&oatu&danale  ehcp,.'  (Mtm.  Je  fAei,!.  i„  Imcrip.  et 
Mlhs-kfiees,  tcme  s.)  See,  too,  Fidedlrender.  .Pliny  mrely  givea  an  account  of 
any  yild  ammal  without  accompanying  it  by  fitatisttcs  about  their  appear- 
ance m  the  arena.  Tlie  first  instance  of  a  wild  beset  bunt  in  the  amphi- 
theatre re  .a,d  to  be  that  leeoided  by  Liyy  (iiiii.  22),  which  tool  phM;, 
about  60  3).c. 

*  CapitoIinuB,  Goidimi.  a  Vophwue,  Mriiim. 

*  Aiphilin,  Ixyiii.  la. 
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ing  in  their  pitchy  shirts.-'  Under  Domitian,  an  army  of 
feeble  dwarfs  was  compelled  to  fight,^  and  more  than  once, 
female  gladiators  descended  to  perish  in  the  arena.^  A 
criminal  personating  a  fictitious  character  waa  nailed  to  a 
cross,  and  there  torn  by  a  bear.*  Another,  representing 
Scsevola,  was  compelled  to  hold  his  hand  in  a  real  flame.^ 
A  third,  as  Hercules,  was  burnt  alive  upon  the  pile.'^  So 
intense  was  the  craving  for  blood,  that  a  prince  was  less 
unpopular  if  he  neglected  tire  distribution  of  corn  than  if 
he  neglected  the  games  ;  and  Kero  himself,  on  account  of 
his  munificence  in  this  respect,  was  probably  the  sove- 
reign who  was  most  beloved  by  the  Eoman  multitude. 
Heliogabalus  and  Galerius  are  reported,  when  dining,  to 
have  regaled  themselves  with  the  sight  of  criminals  torn 
by  wild  beasts.  It  was  said  of  the  latter  that '  he  never 
supped  without  human  blood.'' 

'  Tacit,  jinnal.  xv.  44. 

^  Durinff  tlie  republic, 
had  puTchtised  for  the  purpose  should  fight  during  the  funeral  games  in  hia 
memory,  but  the  people  annulled  the  clauae.  (Athenteus,  iv.  89.)  Under 
Nero  and  Domitian,  female  gladiators  seem  to  Lave  heen  not  uncommon.  See 
Statius,  Si/h.  i.  6 ;  Sueton.  DomUuai,  iv. ;  Xiphilin,  Ixvii.  8.  Juveoal  desci'ibes 
the  enthiiBiasm  with  which.  Eoman  ladies  practised  ■with  the  gladiatorial 
weapons  (8at.  tI.  248,  &c.),  and  Martial  (De  Specfao.  vi.)  mentions  the  com- 
bat f  ^^  men  with  wild  beasts.  One,  he  says,  killed  a  lion.  A  combat  of 
f  nale  ladiators,  under  Severua,  created  soma  tumult,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  tl  y  should  no  longer  be  permitted.  (Xiphilin,  Ixxv.  16.)  See 
Wan  pp.  434-435. 

Ma  till,  De  Spectae.  Tii.  *  Ibid.  Up.  viii.  30. 

'  T  tullian,  Ad  Nation,  i.  10.  One  of  the  most  horrible  features  of  the 
games  was  the  comic  aspect  they  sometimes  assumed.  This  waa  the  ease 
in  the  combats  of  dwarfs.  There  were  also  combats  by  blindfolded  men. 
Petroniua  (Sa^jwos,  c.  xlv.)  has  given  us  a.  hoi-rible  description  of  the 
maimed  and  feeble  men  who  were  sometimes  compelled  to  fight.  People 
afflicted  with  epilepsy  were  accustomed  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  wounded 
gladiators,  which  they  believed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy.  (Pliny,  Mist.  Nat. 
XEviii.  2 ;  Tertul.  Apol.  ix.) 

'  '  Nee  uucjuam  sine  huniano  eruore  ccenabat.' — Laetaa.  Dc  MoH.  Persec. 
Much  the  same  tiling  is  told  of  the  Christian  emperor  Justinian  II,,  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  tiie  ssventli  century.    (Slsmondi,  Hint,  de  la  CkaSe  ds  VEinpir« 
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It  is  well  for  ua  to  look  steadily  on  sucli  facta  as  these. 
They  display  more  vividly  than  any  mere  philosophical 
disquisition  the  abyss  of  depravity  into  which  it  is  possible 
for  human  nature  to  sink.  They  furnish  us  with  striking 
proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  moral  progress  we  have  at- 
tained, and  they  enable  us  in  some  degree  to  estimate  the 
regenerating  influence  that  Chiistianity  has  exercised  in 
the  world  ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  gladiatorial  games 
is  all  its  work.  Philosophers,  indeed,  might  deplore 
them,  gentle  natures  might  shrink  from  their  contagion, 
but  to  the  multitude  they  possessed  a  fascination  which 
nothing  but  the  new  religion  could  overcome. 

Nor  was  this  fascination  surprising,  for  no  pageant  has 
ever  combined  more  powerful  elements  of  attraction. 
The  magnificent  circus,  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  the  as- 
sembled court,  the  contagion  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
thrilling  almost  visibly  through  the  mighty  throng,  the 
breathless  silence  of  expectation,  the  wild  cheers  bursting 
simultaneously  from  eighty  thousand  tongues,  and  echoing 
to  the  farthest  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  rapid  alternations 
of  tlie  fray,  the  deeds  of  splendid  courage  that  were  ma- 
nifested, were  all  well  fitted  to  entrance  the  imagination. 
The  crimes  and  servitude  of  the  gladiator  were  for  a 
time  forgotten  m  the  blaze  of  glory  that  surrounded  him. 
Eepresenting  to  the  highest  degree  that  courage  which 
the  Eomans  deemed  the  first  of  virtues,  the  cynosure  of 
countless  eyes,  the  chief  object  of  conversation  in  the 
metropohs  of  the  universe,  destined,  if  victorious,  to  be 
immortalised  in  the  mosaic  and  the  sculpture,^  he  not  un- 
frequently  rose  to  an  heroic  grandeur.     The  gladiator 

'  Winekelmann saj3  tlie statue  called  'The  Dying  Gladiator'  does  not  re- 
present a  gladiator.  At  a  later  period,  however,  statues  of  gladiators  were  not 
tuicommon,  and  Pliiij  notices  {Hist.  Nat.  xsst.  S3)  tlieir  paintings.  A  fine 
specimen  of  inosidc  portraits  of  gladiators  is  now  in  the  Lateran  Muaeum. 
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Spartacus  for  three  years  defied  the  bravest  armiea  of 
Eome.  The  greatest  of  Eoman  generals  had  chosen  gla- 
diators for  his  body-guard,^  A  band  of  gladiators,  faithful 
even  to  death,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  Antony 
when  all  besides  had  deserted  him.^  Beautiful  eyes,  trem- 
bling with  passion,  looked  down  upon  the  fight,  and  the 
noblest  ladies  in  Eome,  even  the  empress  herself,  had  been 
known  to  crave  the  victor's  love.^  We  read  of  gladiators 
lamenting  that  the  games  occurred  so  seldom,*  complaining 
bitterly  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  descend  into  the 
arena,^  scorniug  to  fight  except  with  the  most  powerful 
antagonists,^  laughing  aloud  as  their  wounds  were  dressed,'' 
and  at  last,  when  prostrate  in  the  dust,  calmly  turning 
their  throats  to  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,^  The  en- 
thusiasm that  gathered  round  them  was  so  intense  that 
special  laws  were  found  necessary,  and  were  sometimes 
insufficient  to  prevent  patricians  from  enlisting  in  tlieir 
ranks,  ^  while  tlie  tranquil  courage  with  which  they 
never  failed  to  die   supplied  the  pliilosopher    with  his 


'  Plufarcli'a  Life  of  Ctssm:  ^  Dion  Casslus,  li.  7. 

'  Faustinft,  the  wife  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  was  especially  accused  of  this 
weakness.    (Capitolinua,  Mareus  Aia-eUus.) 

*  Seneca,  De  Fromdent.  it.  "  Arrinn'a  SpictetuSf  i.  29. 

'  Seneca,  De  Frovidmt.  iii  '  Aulua  Gellius,  xii,  5. 

s  Oicero,  2>«e.  lib.  ii. 

"  Some  Equifes  fought  cnder  Julius  Ceesav,  and  a  senator  named  Fulyiua 
Setinuawialied  tofight,butOtesarpreveiitedliim,  (Suet.  Csanj", sxxis. ;  Dion 
Oassiui9,  sliii.  23.)  Kero,  according  to  SuetouiuB,  compelled  men  of  the 
highest  rault  to  fight.  The  laws  prohiWldng  patricians  ham  fighting  wei-e 
BETeral  times  made  and  violated.  (Fiiedlrender,  pp.  39-41.)  Comraodus  m 
Bitid  to  have  heen  himself  pas^onately  fond  of  fighting  as  a  gladiator.  Mnch, 
howeTCi,  of  what  Lampridiita  relates  on  thia  point  is  pei'feotly  incredible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  profession  of  the  gladiator  was  constantly  spoken  of 
as  the  most  infamous ;  but  this  oscillation  between  estreme  admiration  and 
contempt  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  noticed  ike  tone  continually  adopted 
about  prize-fight^  in  England,  and  about  the  members  of  some  other  pro- 
fessions on  the  Continent  JuTenal  dwells  {Sat.  riii.  197-210)  with  great 
Indignation  on  an  instance  of  a  patrician  fighting. 
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most  Striking  examples.^  The  severe  continence  that  was 
required  before  the  combat,  contrasting  vividly  with  the 
licentiousness  of  Eoman  life,  had  even  invested  them 
with  something  of  a  moral  dignity;  and  it  is  a  singularly 
suggestive  fact  that  of  all  pagan  characters  the  gladiator 
was  selected  by  the  Fathers  as  the  closest  approximation 
to  a  Cliristian  model.^  St.  Augustine  tells  us  how  one  of 
his  friends,  being  drawn  to  the  spectacle,  endeavoured  by 
closing  his  eyes  to  guard  against  a  fascination  he  knew  to 
be  sinful.  A  sudden  cry  caused  him  to  break  his  resolu- 
tion, and  he  never  could  withdraw  his  gaze  again.^ 

And  while  the  influences  of  the  amphitheatre  gained  a 
complete  ascendency  over  the  populace,  the  Eoman  was 
not  without  excuses  that  could  lull  his  moral  feehngs  to 
repose.  The  games,  as  I  have  said,  were  originally  human 
sacrilices — rehgious  rites  sacred  to  the  dead — and  it  was 
argued  that  the  death  of  the  gladiator  was  both  more 
honourable  and  more  merciful  than  that  of  the  passive 
victim,  who,  in  the  Homeric  age,  was  sacrificed  at  the 
tomb.  The  combatants  were  either  professional  gladiators, 
slaves,  cnmiuals,  or  military  captives.  The  lot  of  the  first 
was  voluntary.  The  second  had  for  a  long  time  been 
regarded  as  almost  beneath  or  beyond  a  freeman's  care  ; 
but  when  the  enlarging  chcle  of  sympathy  had  made  the 
Eomans  regard  their  slaves  as  '  a  kiud  of  second  human 

'  '  Qnis  mediocris  gladiator  ing^miut,  q}m  Tiiltiini  mutaTit  uiiquam.  ?  '  — 
Cic  Tusc.  Qutesf.  lib.  ii. 

"  Clem.  Ales.  Strom,  iii.  There  are,  I  believe,  similac  passng^s  in  otier 
fathera.  There  is  a  well-tnown  passage  of  this  kind  in  Horace,  -4)-s  Poet, 
412-416.  The  comparison  of  the  good  men  to  aa  athlete  or  a  gladiator, 
which  St,  Paul  employed,  occurs  aUo  in  Seneca  and  Epictetua,  from  which 
some  have  infeiTcd  tiat  they  must  have  knowu  the  writinga  of  the  Apostle. 
M.  Denis,  howeTer,  has  shown  (J(Jecs  morales  dans  VAntigidU,  tome  ii.p.2^.0) 
that  the  same  eomparisott  bad  been  used,  before  the  rise  of  Ohristianity,  by 
Plato,  Machines,  aad  Cieero. 

'  Cmfess.Vi..%. 
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nature,'  ^  they  perceived  the  atrocity  of  exposing  them  in 
the  games,  and  an  edict  of  the  emperor  forbade  it.^  Tlie 
third  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  as  tJie  victori- 
ous gladiator  was  at  least  sometimes  pardonecl,^  a  per- 
mission to  fight  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy.  The 
fate  of  the  fourth  could  not  strike  the  early  Eoman  with 
the  horror  it  would  now  inspire,  for  the  right  of  the 
conquerors  to  massacre  their  prisoners  was  almost  univer- 
sally admitted.^  But,  beyond  the  point  of  desiring  the 
games  to  be  in  some  degree  restricted,  extremely  few 
of  the  moralists  of  the  Eoman  Empire  ever  advanced. 
That  it  was  a  horrible  and  demoralising  thing  to  make 
the  spectacle  of  the  deaths,  even  of  guilty  men,  a  form 
of  popular  amusement,  was  a  position  which  no  Eoman 
school  had  attained,  and  which  was  only  reached  by 
a  veiy  few  individuals.  Cicero  observes,  '  that  the  gla- 
diatorial spectacles  appear  to  some  cruel  and  inhu- 
man,' and,  he  adds,  '  I  know  not  whetlier  as  they  are  now 
conducted  it  is  not  so,  but  when  guilty  men  are  com- 
pelled to  fight,  no  better  discipline  against  suffering  and 
death  can  be  presented  to  the  eye.'  ^  Seneca,  it  is  true, 
adopts  a  far  nobler  language.  He  denounced  the  whole 
system  with  passionate  eloquence.  He  refuted  indig- 
nantly the  argument  derived  from  the  guilt  of  the  com- 

'  '  [ServJ]  etsi  per  foi'tunam  m  omnia  obnoxii,  tamen  quasi  secundum 
homitiuni  genus  sunt.' — Floras,  Siet.  iii.  20. 

"  Macrinus,  however,  punished  fugitive  slayes  hy  compelling  them  to 
fight  as  gladiators,     (Ciipitolinus,  Maa-mts.) 

'  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  66.  According  to  FriedlEendor,  Iiowever,  the™  wew 
two  classes  of  criminala.  One  class  were  condemned  only  to  fight,  and  par- 
doned if  they  coiiciuered ;  the  others  were  condemned  to  fight  till  denth,  and 
this  was  considered  an  aggravation  of  capital  pnnishment. 

*  Ad  conciliimdum  plebis  favorem.  efFusa  largitio,  qnura  spectaeulia  in- 
dulget,  Bupplicia  qnondam  hostinm  aitem  facit'    (Floi'us,  iii.  12.) 

*  Tusc.  QaasL  n.  17. 
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batants,  and  declared  that  under  every  forra  and  : 
diJication  these  amusements  were  brutalisiog. 
and  detestable.^  Plutarch  went  even  farther,  and  con- 
demned the  combats  of  wild  beasts  on  the  cround  that 
we  should  have  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  all  sentient 
beings,  and  that  the  sight  of  blood  and  of  suffering  is  ne- 
cessarily and  essentially  depraving.^  To  these  instances 
ive  may  add  Petronius,  who  condemned  the  shows  in  a 
poem  of  the  civil  war ;  Junius  Mauriciis,  who  refused  to 
permit  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  to  celebrate  them,  and 
replied  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  emperor,  'Would 
to  Heaven  it  were  possible  to  abolish  such  spectacles,  even 
at  Eome  ;'^  and  above  all,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who,  by  com- 
pelling tlie  gladiators  to  fight  with  blunted  swords,  ren- 
dered them  for  a  time  comparatively  hannless.*  But 
these,  with  the  Athenian  remonstrances  I  have  ah'eady 
noticed,  are  almost  the  only  instances  now  remaining 
of  pagan  protests  against  the  most  conspicuous  as  well 
as  tlie  most  atrocious  feature  of  the  age.  Juvenal,  whose 
unsparing  satire  has  traversed  tlie  whole  field  of  Eoman 
manners,  and  who  denounces  fiercely  aE  cruelty  to  slaves, 
has  repeatedly  noticed  the  gladiatorial  shows,  but  on  no 
single  occasion  does  he  intimate  that  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  humanity.  Of  all  the  great  historians  who 
recorded  them,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  conscious  that 
he  was  recording  a  barbarity,  not  one  appears  to  have 
seen  in  them  any  greater  evils  than  an  increasing  tendency 
to  pleasure  and  the  excessive  multiplication  of  a  dangerous 

'  See  hU  mngnificent  letter  on  tbe  Buliject,    (JJ!p.  vii.) 
'  In  his  two  treatises  Dc  £su  CmTimm.  "  Pliny,  JSp.  iv.  23. 

*  Xiphilin,  Ixxi.  29.      Oapitolimis,  M.  AiireKiis.     Tlie  emperor  also  once 
carried  off  the  gladiators  to  a  war  with  his  nrmy,  mudi  to  the  indignation 
ol  the  people.     (Ciipit.)     lie  lins  himself  noticed  the  e.xtreme  wea  " 
felt  at  the  public  amusements  he  was  obliged  to  attend,    (yii,  3.) 
21 
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class.  The  Eoman  sought  to  make  men  brave  and 
fearless,  rather  tlian  gentle  and  humane,  and  in  his  eyes 
that  spectacle  was  to  be  applauded  which  steeled  tJie 
heart  against  the  fear  of  death,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
aifections.  Titus  and  Trajan,  in  whose  reigns,  probably, 
the  greatest  number  of  shows  were  compressed  into  a 
short  time,  were  both  men  of  conspicuous  clemency,  and  no 
Koman  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  fact  of  3,000  men 
having  been  compelled  to  fight  under  the  one,  and  10,000 
under  the  other,  cast  the  faintest  shadow  upon  their  cha- 
racters. Suetonius  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  amia- 
bility of  Tituf,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  jest  with  the 
people  during  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,^  and  Pliny 
especially  eulogised  Trajan  because  he  did  not  patronise 
spectacles  that  enervate  the  character,  but  rather  tliose 
which  impel  men  '  to  noble  wounds  and  to  the  contempt 
of  death.' ^  The  same  writer,  who  was  himself  in  many 
ways  conspicuous  for  his  gentleness  and  charity,  having 
warmly  commended  a  friend  for  acceding  to  a  petition  of 
tlie  people  of  Verona,  who  desired  a  spectacle,  adds  this 
startling  sentence :  '  After  so  general  a  request,  to  have 
refused  would  not  have  been  firmness — it  would  have 
been  cruelty.'^  Even  in  the  closing  years  of  tlie  fourth 
century,  the  prsBfect  Symmachus,  who  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  estimable  pagans  of  his  age,  collected  some 
Saxon  prisonera  to  fight  in  honour  of  his  son.  They 
strangled  themselves  in  prison,  and  Symmachus  kmented 
the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him  from  their  'im- 
pious hands,'  but    endeavoured  to  calm  his  feelings  by 

'  Sueion.  TihiSf  yiii. 

'  'Visum  est  spectociilum  inde  noii  enerve  nee  iiuxum,  nee  quod  nnin-.ss 
virorum  molliret  et  fraogeret,  sed  qyioi  std  piilclira  Yuliiei-a  coiits:iiptumque 
mortis  acwndeiet'— Pliny,  Fane//,  xxxiij. 

'  '  Prffiterea  tanto  consensu  rogabaiis,  ut  negnte  non  constans  sed  durum 
riderotur.'— PJin.  l^ist.  yi.  34. 
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recalling  tlio  patience  of  Socrates  and  the  precepts  ot  plii- 
losopliy.^ 

While,  Iio'wever,  I  have  no  desire  to  disguise  or  palliate 
the  extreme  atrocity  of  this  aspect  of  Eoman  life,  there 
are  certain  very  natiiral  exaggerations,  against  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  guard.  There  are  in  human  nature,  and 
more  especially  in  tlie  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, inequalities,  incoDsistencies,  and  anomalies,  of  which 
theorists  do  not  always  take  account.  We  should  be 
altogether  in  error,  if  we  supposed  that  a  man  who  took 
pleasure  in  a  gladiatorial  combat  in  ancient  Eome,  was 
necessarily  as  inhuman  as  a  modern  would  be  who 
took  pleasure  in  a  similar  spectacle.  A  man  who  falls 
but  a  little  below  the  standard  of  his  own  merciful  age, 
is  often  in  reality  far  worse  than  a  man  who  had  con- 
formed to  the  standard  of  a  mncli  more  barbarous  age, 
even  though  the  latter  will  do  some  things  with  perfect 
equanimity  from  which  the  other  would  recoil  witli  hoiTor. 
We  have  a  much  greater  power  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed of  localising  both  our  benevolent  and  malevolent 
feelings.  If  a  man  is  very  kind,  or  very  harsh  to  some 
particular  class,  this  is  usually,  and  on  the  wliole  justly, 
regarded  as  an  index  of  his  general  disposition,  but  the 
inference  is  not  infallible,  and  it  may  easily  be  pushed  too 
far.  There  are  some  who  appear  to  expend  all  their  kindly 
feelings  on  a  single  class,  and  to  treat  with  perfect  iodif- 
ference  all  outside  it.  There  are  others  who  regard  a 
certain  class  as  quite  outside  the  pale  of  their  sympathies, 
while  in  other  spheres  their  affections  prove  lively  and 
constant.  There  are  many  who  would  accede  without  the 
faintest  reluctance  to  a  barbarous  custom,  but  would  be 
quite  incapable  of  an  equally  barbarous  act,  which  custom 

1  Sjinaiaeh.  Epitt.  ii,  40. 
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had  not  consecrated.  Our  affections  are  so  capricious  in 
their  nature,  that  it  is  continually  necessary  to  correct  by 
detailed  experience  the  most  plausible  deductions.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  a  very  unquestionable  and  a  very  im- 
portant truth,  that  cruelty  to  animals  naturally  indicates 
and  promotes  a  habit  of  mind  which  leads  to  cruelty  to 
men;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  affectionate  and 
merciful  disposition  to  animals  commonly  implies  a  gentle 
and  amiable  nature.  But,  if  -we  adopted  this  principle 
as  an  infallible  criterion  of  humanity,  we  should  soon 
find  ourselves  at  fault.  To  the  somewhat  too  hackneyed 
anecdote  of  Domitian  gratifying  his  savage  propensities 
by  killing  flics,^  we  might  oppose  Spinoza,  one  of  the 
purest,  most  gentle,  most  benevolent  of  mankind,  of 
whom  it  is  related  that  almost  the  only  amusement  of  his 
life  was  putting  flies  in  spiders'  webs,  and  watching  their 
struggles  and  their  deaths.^  It  has  been  observed  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  during  the  Trench 
Eevolution  proved  themselves  most  absolutely  indifferent 
to  human  suffering,  were  deeply  attached  to  animals. 
Fournier  was  devoted  to  a  squirrel,  Couthon  to  a  spaniel, 
Panis  to  two  gold  pheasants,  Chaumette  to  an  aviary, 
Marat  kept  doves.^    Bacon  has  noticed  that  the  Turks, 


'  Sueton. -Doniih'nn.  iii.  It  ia  Tsry  cnnous  that  the  sftme  Empei'or,  about 
the  same  time  (the  beginning  of  his  ra^),  had  sucli  a  horror  of  bloodshed 
that  he  resolved  to  prohibit  the  sacrifice  of  oxen. — (Suet.  Dmn.  ix.) 

=  '  Pendnnt  qu'il  restait  au  logis,  il  n'^tait  incommode  \  peKwrne ;  il  y 
paasftit  la  meilleure  partie  de  eon  temps  ti'anquillement  dans  sa  chambre. 
,  .  .  II  se  divertisaait  aussi  quelqiiefoia  h  fumer  nne  pipe  de  tabac ;  ou  bien 
lorsqu'il  voulait  se  lelficher  I'esprit  un  peu  plus  longtemps,  il  cherehait  des 
srtagnfeB  qu'il  faisait  battte  ensemble,  ou  des  mouches  tju'il  jetait  dans  la 
toile  d'araign^e,  et  regardait  ensuite  cette  bataUle  ftvec  tamt  de  plaisir  ^nll 
folatMt  quelquefois  de  lire.' — Colerus,  Tie  de  BpinmM. 

*  This  is  noticed  by  George  Duval  in  a  curious  passage  of  his  Sowienirs  (& 
la  Termtr,  ciuoted  by  Lord  Ljtton  in  a  note  to  hia  Zaaom. 
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who  are  a  cniel  people,  are  nevertheless  conspicuous 
for  their  kindness  to  animals,  and  he  mentions  the  in- 
stance of  a  Christiaa  boy  who  was  nearly  stoned  to  death 
for  gaging  a  long-billed  fowl.^  la  Egypt  there  are 
hospitals  for  superannuated  cats,  and  the  most  loathsome 
insects  are  regarded  with  tenderness ;  but  human  life 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  of  no  account,  and  human  suf- 
fering scarcely  elicits  a  carc.^  The  same  contrast  appears 
more  or  less  in  all  Eastern  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
travellers  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  in  Spain  an 
intense  passion  for  the  bull-fight  is  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  the  most  active  benevolence  and  the  inost 
amiable  disposition.  Again,  to  pass  to  another  sphere, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  conquerors,  who  will  sacri- 
fice with  perfect  callousness  great  masses  of  men  to  their 
ambition,  but  who,  in  their  dealings  with  isolated  indi- 
viduals, are  distinguished  by  an  invariable  clemency. 
Anomalies  of  this  kind  continually  appear  in  the  Homaii 
population.  The  very  men  who  looked  down  with 
delight  when  the  sand  of  the  arena  was  reddened  with 
human  blood,  made  the  theatre  ring  with  applause  when 
Terence,  in  his  famous  line,  proclaimed  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  men.  When  the  senate,  being  unable  to 
discover  the  mm-deror  of  a  patrician,  resolved  to  put  his 
four  hundred  slaves  to  death,  the  people  rose  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  sentence.'  A  knight  named  Erixo, 
who  in  the  days  of  Nero  had  so  scourged  his  son  that 
he  died  of  the  effects,  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
indignant  population.*     The  elder  Cato  deprived  a  senator 

'  &say  on  Goodness. 

'  This  contrast  haa  been  noliced  by  Arclibialiop  WLateley  in  alectuve  on 
Egypt.    See,  too,  Legendre,  TudtedeVO^iicn,  tomeii.  p.  374, 
■  Tacit  Jxtial.  xiy-  45,  '  Sanec.  De  Clein^.  i.  14. 
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of  his  rank,  because  he  had  fixed  ah  execution  at  such  an 
liour  that  his  mistress  could  enjoy  the  spectacle.^  Even 
in  the  amphitheatre  there  were  certain  traces  of  a  milder 
spirit.  Drusus,  the  people  complained,  took  too  visible  a 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  blood  j^  Caligula  was  too  curious 
in -watching  death  ;^CaracalIa,  when  a  boy,  won  enthu- 
siastic plaudits  by  shedding  tears  at  the  execution  of 
criminals.*  Among  the  most  popular  spectacles  at  Eome 
was  rope-dancing,  and  then  as  now  the  cord  being  stretched 
at  a  great  height  above  the  ground,  the  apparent,  and 
indeed  real,  danger  added  an  evil  zest  to  the  performances. 
In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  an  accident  had  occurred, 
and  the  Emperor,  with  his  usual  sensitive  humanity,  or- 
dered that  no  rope-dancer  should  perform  without  a  net  or 
mattress  being  spread  out  below.  It  is  a  singularly  curious 
fact  that  this  precaution,  which  no  Christian  nation  has 
adopted,  continued  in  force  during  at  least  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years  of  the  worst  period  of  the  Eoman  empire, 
when  the  blood  of  captives  was  poured  out  like  wafer  in 
tlie  Colosseum.^  The  standard  of  humanity  was  very  low, 
but  the  sentiment  was  still  manifest,  though  its  displays 
were  capricious  and  inconsistent. 

The  sketch  I  have  now  drawn  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient 
to  display  the  broad  chasm  that  existed  between  the 
Eoman  moralists  and  the  Eoman  people.  On  the  one  hand 
we  find  a  system  of  ethics,  of  which  when  we  consider 

'  Val.  Max.  ii.  0.  This  writer  spenlts  of  'the  eyes  of  a  mistress  delight- 
ing ia  hiiiiian  blood'  with  as  niucli  hnrrar  as  if  the  gladiatoiial  games  were 
milinown.    liry  gives  a  rather  diflerent  version  of  this  stoiy. 

"  Tacit.  Annal  i.  70.  »  Sueton.  Califf.  si. 

*  Spavtian  CaracaUa.   Tertullian  mentions  that  his  nurse  was  a  Chriatinn. 

*  CapitoUans,  Marcits  Am-eliiis.  Capitolimis,  who  wrote  under  Diocletian, 
says  that  itt  his  time  tho  custom  of  spreading  a  net  imder  the  rope-daneei 
still  continued.  I  do  not  know  when  it  ceased  at  Eome,  but  St.  Chrysostoni 
mentions  that  in  his  time  ithadbeennlwlishediii  the  East.— Jorlin's^wnrAs 
ON  Ecdcstastieal  Histo'y,  il  71  (ed.  1846), 
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tbe  range  and  beauty  of  its  precepts,  the  sublimity  of  the 
motives  to  whicli  it  appealed,  and  its  perfect  freedom 
from  superstitious  elements,  it  is  not  too  nmcb  to  say 
that  tliougb  it  may  have  been  equalled,  it  has  never  been 
surpassed.  On  the  otber  hand,  we  find  a  society  almost 
absolutely  destitute  of  moralising  institutions,  occupations, 
or  beliefs,  existing  under  an  economical  and  political 
system  which  inevitably  led  to  general  depravity,  and 
passionately  addicted  to  tbe  most  brutalising  amusements. 
The  moral  code  while  it  expanded  in  theoretical  catho- 
licity had  contracted  in  practical  application.  The  early 
Eomans  had  a  very  narrow  and  imperfect  standard  of 
duty,  but  their  patriotism,  their  military  system,  and 
their  enforced  simplicity  of  life  had  made  that  standard 
essentially  popular.  The  later  Eomans  had  attained  a 
very  high  and  spiritual  conception  of  duty,  but  the  philo- 
sopher with  his  group  of  disciples,  or  the  writer  with  his 
few  readers,  had  scarcely  any  point  of  contact  with  the 
people.  The  great  practical  problem  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  was  how  they  could  act  upon  the  masses. 
Simply  to  tell  men  what  is  virtue,  and  to  extol  its  beauty, 
is  Insufficient.  Something  more  must  be  done  if  the 
charactera  of  nations  are  to  be  moulded  and  inveterate 
vices  eradicated. 

This  problem  the  Eoman  Stoics  were  incapable  of 
meeting,  but  they  did  what  lay  in  their  power,  and  their 
efforts,  though  altogether  inadequate  to  the  disease,  were 
by  no  means  contemptible.  In  the  first  place  tliey  raised 
up  many  great  and  good  rulers  who  exerted  all  the 
influence  of  then:  position  in  the  cause  of  vu-tue.  In 
most  cases  these  reforms  were  abolished  on  the  accession 
of  the  first  bad  emperor,  but  there  were  at  least  some 
which  reinained.  It  has  been  obser\'ed  that  the  luxury 
of  the  table,  which  had  acquired  the  most  extravagant 
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proportions  during  tiie  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
battle  of  Actium  and  the  reign  of  Galba,  began  from 
this  period  to  decline,  and  the  change  is  chiefly  attri- 
buted to  Vespasian,  who  had  in  a  measure  reformed  the 
Eoman  aristocracy  by  the  mtroduction  of  many  pro- 
vincials, and  who  made  his  court  an  example  of  the 
strictest  fmgality.^  The  period  from  the  accession  of 
Kcrva  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  comprising  no 
less  than  eighty-four  years,  exhibits  a  uniformity  of  good 
government  which  no  other  despotic  monarchy  has 
equalled.  Each  of  the  five  emperors  who  then  reigned 
deserves  to  be  placed  among  the  best  rulers  who  have  ever 
lived.  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  whose  personal  chai'acters 
were  most  defective,  were  men  of  great  and  conspicu- 
ous genius.  Autoniuus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  though  less 
distinguished  as  polificians,  were  among  the  most  perfectly 
virtuous  men  who  have  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  During 
forty  years  of  this  period,  perfect,  unbroken  peace  reigned 
over  the  entire  civilised  globe.  The  barbarian  encroach- 
ments had  not  yet  begun.  The  distinct  nationalities  that 
composed  the  empire,  gratified  by  perfect  municipal  and 
by  perfect  intellectual  freedom,  had  lost  all  care  for  po- 
litical freedom,  and  little  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  guarded  a  territory  which  is  now  protected 
by  much  more  than  three  millions,^ 

In  creating  this  condition  of  affairs,  Stoicism,  a^  the 
chief  moral  agent  of  the  empire,  had  a  considerable 
though  not  a  preponderating  influence.  In  other  ways 
its  influence  was  more  evident  and  exclusive.  It  was 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  sect, '  that  the  sage  should 
take  part  in  public  life,'*  and  it  was  therefore  impossible 

'  Tficit.  Ann.  tii.  35. 

°  Cliiimpagnj',  Lcs  Aiitom'iis,  torn,  ii,  pp.  170  200. 

^  TroXiTiiinViii  ~in  aif.ai'. — Dio":.  Laci't.  ZtllO. 
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that  Stoicism  should  flourish  without  producing  a  resus- 
citation of  patriotism.  The  same  moral  impulse  which 
transformed  the  Feoplatonist  into  a  dreaming  mystic  and 
the  Catholic  into  a  useless  hermit,  impelled  the  Stoic 
to  the  foremost  post  of  danger  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  While  landmark  after  landmark  of  Eoman 
virtue  was  submerged,  while  luxury  and  scepticism  and 
foreign  habits  and  foreign  creeds  were  corroding  the  whole 
framework  of  the  national  Kfe,  amid  the  last  parosysms 
of  expiring  hberty,  amid  the  hideous  carnival  of  vice 
that  soon  followed  upon  its  fall,  the  Stoic  remained 
unchanged,  the  representative  and  the  sustainer  of  the 
past.  A  party  which  had  acquired  the  noble  title  of 
the  Party  of  Virtue,  guided  by  such  men  as  Cato  or 
Thrasea  or  Helvidius  or  Burrhus,  upheld  the  banner  of 
Eoman  virtue  and  Eoman  liberty  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  despotism  and  of  apostasy.  Like  all  men  who  carry 
an  intense  religious  fervour  into  politics,  they  were  often 
narrow-minded  and  intolerant,  blind  to  the  inevitable 
changes  of  society,  incapable  of  compromise,  turbulent 
and  inopportune  in  their  demands,^  but  they  more  than 
redeemed  their  errors  by  their  noble  constancy  and 
courage.  The  austere  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
heroic  grandeur  of  their  deaths,  kept  alive  the  tradition 

•  Thus  Tigelliaus  spoke  ot  'Sfoicorum  airrogantia  sectaque  qu£B  torbidoa 
et  negoliorum  appotentes  fedat'— Tacit.  Aim.  siv.  57.  The  accusation  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  qnife  untrue,  for  Vespasian,  who  Traa  a  very  mode- 
rate emperor,  tliotight  it  necessary  fo  banish  nearly  all  the  pliilosophers  from 
Rome,  on  account  of  their  factiousness.  Sometimes  tbe  Stoics  showed  their 
independence  by  a  rather  grattiilous  insolence.  Dion  Cassiiia  relates,  that 
■when  Nero  was  thinking  of  writing  a  poem  in  400  boolis,  he  oslted  the  advice 
of  the  Stoic  Coinutus,  who  said,  that  no  one  would  read  so  long  a  Tvoi-k. 
Bat,  ftuswei-ed  Nero,  '  your  favourife  Chiysippus  wrote  still  more  numerous 
books.'  'True,'  rejoined  Comutus,  'but  then  they  were  of  use  to  hu- 
ninuity.'  On  the  other  hand,  Seneca  is  justly  accused  of  condescending  too 
much  tfl  the  vices  of  Nero  in  liis  efforta  to  mitigate  their  efi'ects. 
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of  Eoman  liberty  even  under  Ji  Nero  or  a  Domitian. 
While  such  men  existed  it  was  felt  tliat  all  was  not  lost. 
There  was  still  a  rallying-point  of  freedom,  a  seed  of 
virtue  that  might  germinate  anew,  a  living  protest  against 
the  despotism  and  the  corruption  of  the  empire. 

A  third  and  stUl  more  important  service  wJiich  Stoic- 
ism rendered  to  popular  morals  was  in  the  formation  of 
Eoman  jurisprudence.^  Of  all  the  many  forms  of  in- 
tellectual exertion  in  whicli  Greece  and  Eome  struggled 
for  the  mastery  this  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  indisputable.  '  To  rule  the 
nations '  was  justly  pronounced  by  the  Eoman  poet 
the  supreme  glory  of  his  countrymen,  and  their  ad- 
ministrative genius  is  even  now  unrivalled  in  history. 
A  deep  reverence  for  law  was  long  one  of  their  chief 
moral  characteristics,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be 
incvdcated  from  the  earliest  years  it  was  a  part  of  the 
Eoman  system  of  education  to  oblige  tlie  children  to 
repeat  by  rote  the  code  of  the  decemvirs.^  The  laws  of 
the  repubhc,  however,  being  an  expression  of  the  con- 
tracted, local,  military  and  sacerdotal  spirit  that  domi- 
nated among  the  people,  were  necessarily  unfit  for  the 
political  and  intellectual  expansion  of  the  empire,  and 
the  process  of  renovation  which  was  begim  under 
Augustus  by  the  Stoic  Labeo,^  was  continued  with  great 

^  Tlie  influence  of  Stoicjam  on  Eomfin  law  lins  heen  often  examined. 
See,  especially,  Degerando,  Sist.  ^e  la  Fhilosophie  (2nd  ed.),  tome  iii.  pp. 
S02-204;  LafeniSre,  JDe  Vlnjluenee  ift*  Stokttatne  etir  he  Jurisconsi^ea  ro~ 
Mitniis;  Denis,  ThSorics  et  Iddes  morales  dans  VAnUgwtS,  tome  ii.  pp.  187- 
217 ;  Troplon^,  Ii^uence  du  Cfa-istianisme  sue  le  Droit  dvil  des  Itomams ; 
Merivale,  Conva-fion  of  the  Moman  JUtnpire,  lee,  iv. ;  and  the  great  work 
of  Qravina,  De  Ortu  et  IVogresm  Juris  dulk. 

"  Cic.  De  Zegib.  ii.  4,  28. 

^  There  weie  two  rival  schools,  that  of  Labeo  and  that  of  Capito.  The 
first  was  lenrnvtalile  foi'  its  strict  adherence  to  tlie  letter  tf  the  law— the 
second  for  the  latitude  of  interpretation  it  admitted. 
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zeal  under  Hadrian  and  Alexander  Severus,  and  issued 
in  the  famous  compilations  of  Theodosius  and  Justiaian. 
lu  this  movement  we  liave  to  observe  two  parts.  There 
■were  certain  general  rules  of  guidance  laid  down  by  the 
great  Eoman  lawyers  which  constituted  what  may  be 
called  the  ideal  of  the  jurisconsults — the  ends  to  which 
their  special  enactments  tended — the  principles  of  equity 
to  guide  the  judge  when  the  law  was  silent  or  ambiguous. 
There  were  also  definite  enactments  to  meet  specific 
cases.  The  first  part  was  simply  borrowed  from  the 
Stoics,  whose  doctrines  and  method  thus  passed  from 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  philosophical  academy  and  became 
the  avowed  moral  beacons  of  the  civilised  globe.  Tlie 
fundamental  difference  between  Stoicism  aud  early  Eo- 
man  thought  was  that  the  fonner  maintained  the  existence 
of  a  bond  of  unity  among  mankind  which  transcended 
or  annihilated  all  class  or  national  limitations.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  the  Stoical  method  was  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  law  of  nature  to 
which  it  was  tlie  end  of  philosophy  to  conform.  These 
tenets  were  laid  down  in  the  most  unquahfled  language 
by  the  Eoman  lawyers.  *  As  far  as  natural  law  is  con- 
cerned,' said  Ulpian,  'all  men  are  equal.' ^  'Nature,' 
said  Paul,  'has  established  among  us  a  certain  relation- 
ship.'^  ' By  natural  law,' Ulpian  declared,  'all  men  are 
bom  free.' '  '  Slavery'  was  defined  by  Elorentinus  as  '  a 
custom  of  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  one  man,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  is  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  another.'^  In  accordance  with  these  principles  it 
became  a  maxim  among  the  Eoman  lawyers  that  in 
every  doubtful  case  where  the  alternative  of  slavery  or 


>  Dig.  lib.  1.  tit  17-33.  =  Lig.  lib,  i.  tit.  1-3 

»  Dig.  lib.  i.  tit.  1-4.  *  Dig.  lib.  i.  tit.  o-i 
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freedom  was  at  issue,  tlie  decision  of  tlie  jiidge  should  be 
towards  the  latter.^ 

The  Eomaii  legislation  was  in  a  twofold  manner  the 
child  of  philosophy.  It  was  in  the  first  place  itself  formed 
upon  the  philosophical  model,  for  instead  of  being  a  mere 
empirical  system  adjusted  to  the  existing  requirements  of 
society,  it  laid  down  abstract  principles  of  right  to  which 
it  endeavoured  to  conform  ;^  and,  in  the  next  place,  these 
principles  were  boiTOwed  directly  from  Stoicism.  The 
prominence  the  sect  had  acquired  among  Eoman  moral- 
ists, its  active  intervention  in  pxiblic  aSkirs,  and  also  the 
precision  and  brevity  of  its  phraseology,  had  recommended 
it  to  the  lawyers,^  and  the  union  then  effected  between  the 
legal  and  philosophical  spirit  is  felt  to  the  present  day. 
To  the  Stoics  and  the  Eoman  lawyers,  is  mainly  due  the 

'  Irfiferrifa^,  p.  -32.  Wallon,  Hid.  de  I'Esdavage  dans  PAntipiifi,  tome  iii. 
pp.  71-50.  M.  Walloa  gives  many  curiona  instances  of  legal  decisions  on 
this  point. 

"  To  prove  that  this  ia  the  coiTect  conception  of  law  was  the  main 
object  of  Cicero's  treatise  De  Legibtia.  TJlfiiim  defined  jnriaprudence  as 
'  ffivinamm  atque  htimanamm  rerum  notitia,  jiisti  atqiie  injuati  scientia.' 
— Big.  lib.  i.  tit.  1-10.  So  Paul, '  Id  quod  semper  jei^uiim  ao  bonura  est  jus 
dicitnrnt  estjuanaturale.' — Hig.  lib.  i.  tit  1-11.  And  Gains,  'Quodvero 
naturalis  ratio  intei  oniaes  Lomines  constituit  .  .  .  Tocatur  jus  gentium.' 
— Dig.  lib.  i.  tit.  1-9,  The  Stoics  had  defined  true  -wisdom  as  'rerum 
divinarum  atque  liuiuanarnm  sctentla.'~-Cic  De  Offic.  i.  43. 

'  Cicero  compares  the  phraseology  of  the  Stoics  with  that  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, maintaining  that  the  precision  of  the  former  is  well  adapted  to  legal 
discussions,  and  the  redundancy  of  the  latter  to  oratory.  'Omnes  fere 
Stoid  pritdentissimi  in  difiserendo  sint  et  id  arte  faciant,  siutque  architecti 
pene  veiborura ;  iidem  traducti  a  disputando  ad  dicendum,  inopes  reperi- 

antur :  unum.  excipio  Catonem Peripateticorum  institutia  commodius 

fingeretur  oratio  ....  namut  Stoicorum  astrfctior  est  oratio,  aliquantoque 
contractior  quam  aures  populi  requiruut :  sic  illorura  liberior  et  latior  quam 
palitur  consuetudo  judieiorum  et  fori.' — De  Clco-is  Oratoribus.  A  very  ju- 
dicious histoiian  of  philosophy  obserres :  '  En  g&i&'al  ^  Home  le  petit 
nombi-e  d'hommes  livi^s  Ji  la  m^itation  et  (t  I'enthousiasme  pr^fer&'ent  Py- 
thagore  et  Platon ;  lea  hommes  dn  monde  et  ceux  qui  eultivaient  les  sciences 
natnrelles  s'attacherent  it  Epicure ;  lea  orateurs  et  lea  hommes  d'!6tat  it  la 
nouvelle  AcadiSmie ;  les  jurisconaultes  au  Portique.'— Degerando,  Hist,  dela 
Fhiloi.  tome  iii.  p.  156. 
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clear  recognition  otthe  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  above 
and  beyond  all  human  enacttnents  whicli  Ms  been  the 
basis  of  the  best  moral  and  of  the  most  influential  though 
most  chimerical  political  speculation  of  later  ages,  and  the 
renewed  study  of  Eoman  law  was  an  important  element 
in  the  revival  that  preceded  the  Eeformation. 

It  is  not  necessary  tor  my  present  piu-pose  to  follow 
into  very  minute  detail  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  practical  legislation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there 
were  few  departments  into  which  the  catliolic  and  humane 
principles  of  Stoicism  were  not  in  some  degree  carried. 
In  the  pohtical  world,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tlie  right 
of  Eoman  citizenship,  with  tlie  protection  and  the  legal 
privileges  attached  to  it,  from  being  the  monopoly  of  a 
small  class  was  gradually,  but  very  widely  diffitsed.  In 
the  domestic  sphere,  the  power  which  the  old  laws  had 
given  to  the  father  of  the  family,  though  not  destroyed, 
was  greatly  abridged,  and  an  important  mnovation,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  a  brief  notice,  was  thus  introduced  into 
the  social  system  of  the  empire. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  chronology  of  morals,  do- 
mestic virtue  takes  the  precedence  of  all  others ;  but  m 
its  earhest  phase  it  consists  of  a  single  article— the  duty  of 
•  absolute  submission  to  the  head  of  the  household.  It  is 
only  at  a  later  period,  and  when  the  affections  have  been 
in  some  degree  evoked,  that  the  reciprocity  of  duty  is 
felt,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  civilisation  is  to  diminish 
the  disparity  between  the  different  members  of  the  family. 
The  process  by  which  the  wife  from  a  simple  slave  becomes 
the  companion  and  equal  of  her  husband,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  trace  in  a  future  chapter.  The  relations  of  the 
father  to  his  children  are  profoundly  modified  by  the  new 
position  the  affections  assume  in  education,  which  in  a 
rude  nation  rests  chiefly  upon  authority,  but  in  a  civilised 
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community  upon  sympathy.  In  Eome  the  absolute  autho- 
rity of  the  head  of  the  family  was  the  centre  and  arche- 
type of  that  whole  system  of  discipline  and  subordination 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislator  to  sustain.  Pilial 
reverence  was  enforced  as  the  first  of  duties.  It  is  the 
one  virtue  which  Virgil  attributed  in  any  remarkable 
degree  to  the  founder  of  the  race.  The  marks  of  external 
respect  paid  to  old  men  were  scarcely  less  than  in  Sparta.^ 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  lawyers  that  in  no  other  nation 
had  tlie  parent  so  great  an  authority  over  his  children.^ 
The  child  was  indeed  the  absolute  slave  of  his  father,  who 
had  a  right  at  any  time  to  take  away  his  life  and  dispose  of 
his  entne  property.  He  could  look  to  no  time  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  in  which  he  would  be  freed  from  the 
thraldom.  The  man  of  fifty,  the  consul,  the  general,  or 
the  tribune,  was  in  this  respect  m  the  same  position  as  tie 
infant,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  deprived  of  all  the 
earnings  of  his  labour,  driven  to  the  most  menial  employ- 
ments, or  even  put  to  death,  by  the  paternal  command.^ 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  question  that  this  law, 
at  least  in  the  latter  period  of  its  existence,  defeated  its 
own  object.  There  are  few  errors  of  education  to  which 
more  unhappy  homes  may  be  traced  than  this — that 
parents  have  sought  to  command  the  obedience,  before 
they  have  sought  to  win  the  coniidence,  of  their  children. 

*  See  &  veiy  remarliable  passfige  in  Auius  Gellins,  JVoei.  ii.  15. 

^  'Fere  enim  nulli  alii  sunt  homines  C[iii  talem  in  filioa  sues  hsbeant 
pofestntem  Cfualem  noa  haljemus.' — Gaiiia. 

'  A  full  statement  of  these  iaw3  is  given  by  Dion.  Halicavn.  ii.  i.  It  waa 
provided  tliat  if  a  fatlier  sold  liia  sou  and  if  the  son  was  afterwai'ds  enfran- 
chised by  the  purchaser,  he  became  agtun  the  slave  of  his  father,  who  might 
Bell  him  a  second,  and,  if  manumission  again  ensued,  a  third  time.  It 
was  only  on  the  third  sale  that  he  passed  for  ever  oiit  of  the  parental  controL 
A  more  merdftil  law,  attributed  to  Numn,  provided  that  ■when  the  son 
manied  (provided  that  marriage  was  by  the  consent  of  tlie  father),  the 
father  lost  the  jiower  of  selling  him.  In  no  other  way,  however,  was  his 
authority  even  then  abridged. 
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This  was  the  patli  which  the  Eoman  legislator  indicated 
to  the  parent,  and  its  natural  consequence  was  to  chill  the 
sympathies  and  arouse  the  resentment  of  the  young.  Of 
all  the  forma  of  virtue  filial  afiectiori  is  perhaps  that  which 
appeal's  most  rarely  in  Eoman  history.  In  the  plays  of 
Plautus  it  is  treated  much  as  conjugal  fidelity  was  treated 
in  England  by  the  play-writers  of  the  Eestoration.  An 
historian  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  has  remarked  that  the 
civU  wars  were  equally  remarkable  for  the  many  examples 
they  supplied  of  the  devotion  of  wives  to  their  husbands, 
of  the  devotion  of  slaves  to  their  masters,  and  of  the 
treachery  or  hidiflercnCG  of  sons  to  their  fathers.^ 

The  reforms  that  were  effected  during  the  pagan 
empire  did  not  reconstruct  the  family,  but  they  at  least 
greatly  mitigated  its  despotism.  The  profound  change 
of  feeling  that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  is  shown 
by  the  contrast  between  the  respectful,  though  somewhat 
shrinking  acquiescence  with  which  the  ancient  Eomans 
regarded  parents  who  had  put  their  children  to  death,^ 
and  the  indignation  escited  under  Augustus  by  the  act  of 
Erixo.  Hadiian,  apparently  by  a  stretcli  of  despotic 
power,  banished  a  man  who  liad  assassinated  his  son.* 


•  Velleiua  Paterculiw,  ii.  G7.  A  great  increase  of  parricide  was  noticed 
during-  the  empire  (Seoec.  De  Ckm.  i.  23).  At  first  it  is  said  there  was  no 
law  against  parricide,  Ibr  the  crime  was  believed  to  iw  too  atrocious  to  be 
poKsihle. 

^  Numerous  instHucea  of  tliese  execationa  are  collected  by  Livy,  Val. 
Maximus,  &c. ;  their  history  is  fully  given  by  Cornelius  Tan  Bynkei'shoeli, 
'  De  Jure  cecidendi,  vendendi,  et  esponendi  liheros  apud  veteres  Eomanos,' 
in  his  worlis  (Cologne  1761). 

'  This  proceeding  of  Hadrian's,  which  is  related  fcy  the  lawyer  Marcian,  is 
doubly  lemarlcable,  because  the  father  had  surprised  hi«  son  in  adultery 
with  his  stepmother.  Now  a  Koman  bad  originally  not  only  absolute  au- 
tlioiiiy  OTec  the  life  of  his  son,  but  also  the  idgbt  of  killing  any  one  whom 
he  found  committing  adulteiy  with  his  wife.  Yet  Marcian  praises  the 
severity  of  Hadrian, '  Nam  patria  potestas  in  pietate  debet,  non  etrocitate, 
coosistere.' — Diffei^  lib.  slyiii.  tit.  9,  5  5. 
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Infanticide  was  forbidden,  though  not  seriously  repi 
but  the  right  of  putting  to  death  an  adult  child  had  long 
been  obsolete,  when  Alexander  Severus  formally  with- 
drew it  from  the  father.  The  property  of  children  was 
also  in  some  shght  degree  protected.  A  few  instances 
are  recorded  of  wills  that  were  annulled,  because  they 
had  disinherited  the  legitimate  sons/  and  Hadrian,  follow- 
ing a  policy  that  had  been  feebly  initiated  by  his  two 
predecessors,  gave  the  son  an  absolute  possession  of  what- 
ever he  might  gain  in  the  military  service.  Diocletian 
rendered  the  sale  of  children  by  the  fathers  in  all  cases 
illegal.^ 

In  the  field  of  slavery  the  legislative  reforms  were 
more  important.  This  institution,  indeed,  is  one  that 
meets  us  at  every  turn  of  the  moral  liistory  of  Eome,  and 
on  two  separate  occasions  in  the  present  chapter,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  it.  I  have  shown  that 
the  great  prominence  of  the  slave  element  in  Eoman  life 
was  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the  enlargement  of  sympathies 
that  chaiucterises  the  philosophy  of  the  empire,  and  also 
that  slavery  was  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  in  several 
distinct  ways,  a  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  free  classes. 
In  considering  tlie  condition  of  the  slaves  themselves,  we 
may  distinguish,  I  think,  three  periods.  In  the  earlier 
and  simpler  days  of  the  republic,  the  head  of  the  family 
was  absolute  master  of  his  slaves,  but  circumstances  in  a 
great  measure  mitigated  the  evil  of  the  despotism.  The 
slaves  were  very  few  in  number.  Each  Eoman  proprietor 
had  commonly  one  or  two  who  assisted  him  in  cultivating 


1  Valer.  Max.  -vii.  7. 

*  See,  on  all  this  subject,  Gibbon,  Decline  met  Fall,  eh.  xliv. ;  Troplon 
Infiuenee  A  Ckridianiume  sur  le  Droit,  ch.  is. ;  Denis,  Sist.  d<!s  Ideas  m 
ralex,  tome  ii.  pp.  107-120 ;  LafemSve,  Ittjktmce  da  Simdme  mr  ha  Jza: 
cmtauUes,  pp.  37-44. 
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the  soil,  and  superintended  his  property  when  he  was  absent 
in  the  army.  In.  the  frugal  habits  of  the  time,  the  master 
was  brought  into  the  most  intimate  connection  with  his 
slaves.  He  shared  their  labours  and  their  food,  and  the 
control  he  exercised  over  them  in  most  cases  probably 
differed  little  from  that  which  he  exercised  over  his  sons. 
Under  such  circumstances,  great  barbarity  to  slaves, 
though  always  possible,  was  not  Hkely  to  be  common, 
and  the  protection  of  religion  was  added  to  the  force  of 
habit.  Hercules,  the  god  of  labour,  was  the  special 
patron  of  slaves.  There  was  a  legend  that  Sparta  had 
once  been  nearly  destroyed  by  au  earthquake  sent  by 
l^Teptune  to  avenge  the  treacherous  murder  of  some  Helots, ■* 
In  Eojiie,  it  was  said,  Jupiter  had  once  in  a  dream  com- 
missioned a  man  to  express  to  the  senate  the  divine  anger 
at  the  cruel  treatment  of  a  slave  during  the  public  games.^ 
By  the  pontifical  law,  slaves  were  exempted  from  field 
laboiira  on  the  religious  festivals,^  The  Saturnalia  and 
Matronalia,  which  were  especially  intended  for  their 
benefit,  were  the  most  popular  holidays  in  Home,  and 
on  tliese  occasions  the  slaves  were  accustomed  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  their  masters.* 

Even  at  tliis  time,  however,  it  is  probable  that  great 
atrocities  were  occasionally  committed.  Everything  was 
permitted  by  law,  althoiigh  it  is  probable  that  the  censor 
in  cases  of  extreme  abuse  might  interfere,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic feelings  of  the  early  Eoman,  though  corrected  in 
a  manner  by  the  associations  of  daily  labour,  sometimes 
broke  out  in  a  iierce  scorn  for  all  classes  but  his  own. 

'  MMm,  Hid.  Tar.  yi.  7. 

"  Livy  ii.  36 ;  Cicero,  De  Diom.  ii.  20. 

^  Cicero,  I)e  LegHus,  a.  8-12.  Cato,  liowever,  mniiitiiinod  tliat  slaves 
niiglit  on  those  days  bo  employed  on  work  wliicli  did  not  leqiiii'e  oxen. — ■ 
Wallon,  Htsl.  de  VEiclamijc,  tome  ii.  p.  215. 

*  See  the  Satunuilia  of  Macrobins. 
22 
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The  elder  Cato,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
Romans  of  the  earher  period,  speaks  of  slaves  simply  as 
instruments  for  obtaining  wealtli,  and  he  encouraged 
masters,  both  by  bis  precept  and  his  example,  to  sell 
them  as  useless  when  aged  and  infirm,^ 

In  the  second  period,  the  condition  of  slaves  had 
greatly  deteriorated.  The  victories  of  Eome,  especially 
in  the  East,  had  introduced  into  the  city  innumerable 
slaves,^  and  the  wildest  luxury,  and  the  despotism  of  the 
master  remained  unqualified  by  law,  while  the  habits  of 
hfe  that  had  originally  mitigated  it  had  disappeared. 
The  religious  sentiments  of  the  people  were  at  the  same 
time  fatally  impaired,  and  many  new  causes  conspired 
to  aggravate  tlie  evil.  The  passion  for  gladiatorial  shows 
had  begun,  and  it  continually  produced  a  savage  indif- 
ference to  the  infliction  of  pain.  The  seiTUe  wars  of 
Sicily,  and  the  still  more  formidable  revolt  of  Spartacus, 
had  shaken  Italy  to  its  centre,  and  the  shock  was  felt  in 
every  household.  '  As  many  enemies  as  slaves,'  had 
become  a  Eoman  proverb.  The  fierce  struggles  of  bar- 
barian captives  were  repaid  by  fearful  punishments,  and 
■many  thousands  of  revolted  slaves  perished  on  the  cross. 
Ml  atrocious  law,  intended  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
citizens,  provided  that  if  a  master  were  murdered,  all  the 
slaves  in  his  house,  who  were  not  in  chains  or  absolutely 
helpless  through  illness,  should  be  put  to  death.^ 

^  See  his  life  by  Plutarcli,  and  hia  book  on  agriculture. 

'  The  numlDer  of  the  Roman  slaves  has  been  a  matter  of  much  eonlro- 
Tersy.  M.  Duieaude  laMalle  (£cim.  poUlique  des  ifomnuis)  iias  restricted  it 
more  than  any  other  writer.  Gihhon  {Bcdine  and  Fall,  chap,  il.)  has  col- 
lected many  atetistics  on  the  subject,  but  the  fullest  esaminalion  is  iu  M.  "Wftl- 
lon's  admiiable  Hid.  de  VEsdavage.  Oa  the  contrast  between  the  charactec 
of  the  slayes  of  the  republic  and  those  of  the  empire.  Bee  Tac.  Aim.  xit.  44. 

*  Tacit.  Amal  xiii.  32;  xiv.  42-45.  "Wallon,  Sia.  de  I'Mclnv.  ii.  293. 
I  have  already  noticed  the  indignant  rising  of  the  people  caused  by  the 
proposal  to   execute   the    400   slaves   of  the   rcurde-el   Perlanitis.     Their 
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Numerous  acts  of  tbe  most  odious  barbarity  -were  corn- 
nutted.  The  ivell-known  anecdotes  of  Flaminius  ordering 
a  slave  to  be  killed  to  gratify,  by  tlie  spectacle, '  the 
curiosity  of  a  guest ;  of  Vedius  Pollio  feeding  his  fish  on 
the  flesh  of  slaves ;  and  of  Augustus  sentencing  a  slave, 
ivhohad  killed  and  eaten  a  favourite  quail,  to  crucifixion, 
are  the  extreme  examples  that  are  recorded ;  for  we  need 
not  regard  as  an  historical  fact  the  famous  picture  in 
Juvenal  of  a  Eoman  lady,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  order- 
ing her  unoffending  servant  to  be  crucified.  We  have, 
liowever,  many  other  very  horrible  glimpses  of  slave- 
life  at  the  close  of  the  repubhc  and  in  tlie  early  days  of 
the  empire.  The  marriage  of  slaves  was  entirely  unre- 
cognised by  law,  and  in  their  case  the  words  adultery, 
incest,  or  polygamy  had  no  legal  meaning.  Their  testi- 
mony was  in  general  only  received  in  the  law-courts 
when  they  were  under  torture.  When  executed  for  a 
crime,  their  deaths  were  of  the  most  hideous  kind.  The 
ergastula,  or  private  prisons,  of  the  masters  were  fre- 
quently their  only  sleeping-places.  Old  and  infirm  slaves 
were  constantly  exposed  to  perisli  on  an  island  of  the 
Tiber.  We  read  of  slaves  chained  as  porters  to  the  doors, 
and  cultivating  the  fields  in  chains.  Ovid  and  Juvenal 
describe  the  fierce  Eoman  ladies  tearing  tlieir  servants' 
faces,  and  thrusting  the  long  pins  of  their  brooches  into 
their  flesh.  Tlie  master,  at  the  close  of  the  republic,  had 
fuU  power  to  sell  his  slave  as  a  gladiator,  or  as  a  com- 
batant with  wild  beasts.* 

interpositioa  waa,  howeyer,  (as  Tacitns  informs  us)  unavailing,  and  tlie  slaves, 
guarded  by  a  strong  band  of  soldiers  against  rescue,  were  executed.  It  waa 
proposed  to  banish  tbe  fteednien  wbo  -were  in  the  house,  but  Nero  inter- 
posed and  prevented  it  Pliny  notices  (^Ep.  TJii.  14)  the  banishment  of  the 
freedmen  of  a,  murdered  man. 

'  See  all  this  fully  illustrated  in  Wallon.  The  plays  of  Plaiitus  and  the 
Eomaji  -writers  on  agiiculiuve  contain  uuiueious  aJIuwona  to  the  conditiou 
of  skves. 
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All  tHs  is  very  horrible,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
tliere  was  another  side  to  the  picture.  It  is  the  aistom 
of  many  ecclesiastical  writers  to  paint  the  pagan  society 
of  the  empire  as  a  Idnd  of  pandemonium,  and  with  this 
qbject  they  collect  the  facts  I  have  cited,  and  which  are 
for  the  most  part  narrated  by  Eoman  satirists  or  liis- 
torians,  as  examples  of  the  most  extreme  and  revolting 
cruelty;  they  represent  them  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  the  servile  class,  and  they  simply 
exclude  from  their  consideration  the  many  qualifying 
facts  that  might  be  alleged.  Although  the  marriage  of 
a  slave  was  not  legally  recognised,  it  was  sanctioned  by 
custom,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  common 
to  separate  his  family.^  Two  customs  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  distinguish  ancient  slavery  broadly  from 
that  of  modern  times.  The  peculium,  or  private  pro- 
perty, of  slaves  was  freely  recognised  by  masters,  to 
whom,  however,  after  the  death  of  the  slave,  part  or  all 
of  it  usually  reverted,^  though  some  mastera  permitted 
their  slaves  to  dispose  of  it  by  wil!.^  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  shxves  was  also  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  seriously  to  aiTect  the  population  of  the  city.  It 
appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  that  an  industrious  and 
well-conducted  captive  might  commonly  look  forward  to 
his  freedom  in  six  years.*  Isolated  acts  of  great  cruelty 
undoubtedly  occurred ;  but  pubhc  opinion  strongly  repre- 
hended them,  and  Seneca  assures  us  that  masters  wlio 

'  "Wollon,  tome  ii.  pp.  209-210,  357.  Tliore  were  no  laws  till  the  time  o! 
tlio  Christiaa  emperore  against  aeparatJng  the  families  of  slaTes,  but  it  waa  a 
maaim  of  tlie  j  urisconsults  that  in  forced  aalea  tliey  shovild  not  be  aeparatea. 
(Wallon,  tome  iii.  pp.  55-56.) 

«  Ibid,  tome  ii.  pp.  211-313. 

'  Plin.  EpiM-.  viii.  16.  It  was  enstomaiy  to  allow  tbe  puHio  or  state 
elaves  to  dispose  of  half  their  goods  by  will.    (Wallon,  tnme  iil.  p.  59.) 

*  Wallon,  tome  iL  p.  419.  This  appears  from  an  allnMou  of  Giocio, 
PkilUp.  viii  11. 
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illtreated  their  slaves  -were  pointed  at  and  insulted  in 
the  streets.^  The  slave  was  not  necessarily  the  degraded 
being  he  has  since  appeared.  Tlie  physician  who  tended 
the  Eoman  in  his  sickness,  the  tutor  to  whom  he  confided 
the  educatioa  of  his  son,  the  artists  whose  works  com- 
manded the  adiiuration  of  the  city,  were  usually  slaves. 
Slaves  sometimes  mixed  with  their  masters  in  the  family, 
ate  habituaUy  with  them  at  the  same  table,^  and  were 
regarded  by  thera  with  the  warmest  affection.  Tiro,  the 
slave  and  afterwards  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  compiled 
his  master's  letters,  and  has  preserved  some  in  which 
Cicero  addressed  him  in  terms  of  the  most  sincere 
and  delicate  friendship.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
letter  in  which  the  younger  Pliny  poured  out  his  deep 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  some  of  his  slaves,  and  endea- 
voured to  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  as  he 
had  emancipated  them  before  then-  death,  at  least  they 
had  died  free.^  Epictetus  passed  at  once  from  slavery 
to  the  friendship  of  an  emperor.*  The  great  multipli- 
cation of  slaves,  while  it  removed  them  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  masters,  must  at  least  in  most  instances 
have  alleviated  their  burdens.  The  application  of  torture 
to  slave  witnesses,  horrible  as  it  was,  was  a  matter  of 
rai'C  occurrence,  and  was  carefully  restricted  by  law.^ 
Kuch  vice  was  undoubtedly  fostered,  but  yet  the  annals 
of  the  civil  wars  and  of  the  empire  are  crowded 'with 

'  Senec  De  Oem.  i.  18.  "  Ibid.  Sp.  xlvii. 

»  Pliny.  I^  viii.  1(3.  *  Spartiaiiiis,  IZadntiiiirs. 

'  Compiu'e'Wnllonjtameii.  p.  186;  tomeiii.  pp.  65-0(3.  Slaves  were  only  to 
be  called  as  -witnesses  in  the  cases  of  incest,  ndultety,  murder,  and  high 
(reason,  and  ■whera  it  ■was  impossihie  to  estahlisli  the  crime  without  their 
evidence.  Hadrianconsidered  that  the  reality  of  the  crime  must  have  already 
ftcijuired  a  strong  probability,  and  the  juiiscoasult  Paul  laid  down  that  at 
least  two  free  witneaaea  diould  be  heard  before  slaves  were  submitted  to 
torture,  and  that  the  offer  of  an  accused  person  to  have  his  slaves  tortured 
that  they  might  attest  his  innocence  should  not  he  accepted. 
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the  most  splendid  instances  of  the  fidelity  of  glaves. 
In  many  cases  tliey  refused  the  boon  of  liberty  and 
defied  the  most  horrible  tortures  rather  than  betray  their 
masters,  accompanied  them  in  their  flight  when  all  others 
had  abandoned  them,  displayed  imdaunted  coiu?age  and 
untiring  ingenuity  in  rescuing  them  from  danger,  and  in 
some  cases  saved  the  lives  of  their  owners  by  the  de- 
liberate sacrifice  of  their  own.^  This  was,  indeed,  for 
some  time  the  pre-eminent  virtue  of  Rome,  and  it  proves 
conclusively  that  the  masters  were  not  so  tyrannical,  and 
that  the  slaves  were  not  so  degraded,  as  is  sometimes 
alleged. 

The  duty  of  humanity  to  slaves  had  been  at  all  times 
one  of  those  whicli  the  philosophers  had  most  ardently  in- 
culcated. Plato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  were, 
on  this  point,  substantially  agreed.^  The  Eoman  Stoics 
gave  the  duty  a  similar  prominence  in  their  teaching, 
and  Seneca  especially  has  filled  pages  with  exhortations 
to  masters  to  remember  that  the  accident  of  position  in 
no  degree  affects  the  real  dignity  of  men,  that  the  slave 
may  be  free  by  virtue  while  the  master  may  be  a  slave 
by  vice,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  abstain 
not  only  from  all  cruelty,  but  even  from  all  feeling 
of  contenipt  towards  his  slaves.^     But  these  exliortations, 

'  Numerona  ttai  very  noble  instances  of  slave  fidelity  are  given  hy 
Seneca,  De  JBeneflc.  iii.  19-27 ;  VbI.  Max.  vL  8 ;  and  in  Appifm'a  Mistoiij  of 
the  CivU  Wars.    See,  too,  Tacit.  Msl.  i.  3. 

"  Aristotle  had,  it  is  true,  declared  slavery  to  be  part  of  the  Jaw  of 
uatui'e — an  opinion  which,  lie  said,  ■waa  rejected  by  some  of  his  eontem- 
porariea;  but  he  advocated  humanity  to  slaves  quite  as  eniphaticaily  as  the 
other  philosophers  (Eeanomiea,  i.  6).  Epicurus  \t&&  conspicuous  eveu  among 
Greek  philosophers  for  his  kindness  to  slaves,  and  he  associated  some  of 
his  own  TOth  his  philosophical  labours,    (Dic^.  Laerf.  Epicnmis.) 

»  De  Bensf.  iii.  18-28 ;  De  Vita  Bea'a,  xziv. ;  De  Clem.  i.  18,  and  espe- 
cially JSp.  slvii.  Epictetus,  aa  might  be  expected  from  his  history,  fre- 
quently recurs  to  the  duty.  Plutarch  ■writes  very  beautifully  upon  it  in 
his  treatise  De  CoMbenda  Ira. 
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m  which  some  have  imagined  that  they  have  discovered 
the  iailuence  of  Christianity,  were,  in  fact,  simply  an  echo 
of  the  teaching  of  ancient  Greece,  and  especially  of  Zeno, 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  who  had  laid  down,  long  before 
the  dawn  of  Christianity,  the  broad  principles  that  '  all 
men  are  by  nature  equal,  and  that  virtue  alone  esta- 
blishes a  difference  between  them.'^  The  softening  in- 
fluence of  the  peace  of  the  Antonines  assisted  this 
movement  of  humanity,  and  the  slaves  derived  a  certain 
incidental  benefit  from  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
despotism  of  the  CiBsars.  The  emperors,  who  continu- 
ally apprehended  plots  against  their  hves  or  power,  en- 
com-aged  numerous  spies  around  the  more  important  of 
their  subjects,  and  the  facility  with  which  slaves  could 
discover  the  proceedings  of  their  masters  inclined  the 
government  in  their  favour. 

Under  all  these  influences  many  laws  were  promulgated 
which  profoundly  altered  the  legal  position  of  the  slaves, 
and  opened  what  may  be  termed  the  third  period  of 
Eoman  slavery.  The  Petronian  law,  which  was  issued  by 
Augustus,  or,  more  probably,  by  Kero,  forbade  the  master 
to  condemn  his  slave  to  combat  with  wild  beasts  -without 
a  sentence  from  a  judge.^  Under  Claudius,  some  citizens 
exposed  their  sick  slaves  on  the  island  of  -$lsculapius  in 
the  Tiber,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  tending  them,  and  the 
emperor  decreed  that  if  the  slave  so  exposed  recovered 
from  his  sickness,  he  should  become  free,  and  also,  that 
masters  who  killed  their  slaves  instead  of  exposing  them 
should  be  punished  as  murderers.*  It  is  possible  that  suc- 
cour was  afforded  to  the  abandoned  slave  in  the  temple  of 

•  Diog.  Lnert,  Zcno, 

"  Bodiii  thinlis  it  waa  promulgated  by  Nero,  and  he  Las  been  followed  by 
Troplong  and  Jlr.  Meiivale.  Champngn}'  (Les  ^itoims,  tome  ii.  p.  115) 
thinks  fhHt  110  liiw  after  Tiberius  was  called  lex. 

'  Sueton.  Claui!.  xsv.j  Uiou  Cass.  Iz.  29. 
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31113,^  and  it  would  appear  from  these  laws  that  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  a  slave  was  already  iUegal.  About 
this  time  the  statue  of  the  emperor  had  become  an  asylum 
for  the  slave.^  Under  it^ero,  a  judge  was  appointed  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  slaves,  and  to  punish  masters  who 
treated  them  with  barbarity,  or  made  them  the  instru- 
ments of  their  lusts,  or  who  withheld  from  them  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.^  A  considerable 
pause  appears  to  have  ensued,  but  Domitiaii  made  a  law 
which  was  afterwards  reiterated,  forbidding  the  Oriental 
custom  of  mutilating  slaves  for  sensual  pui-poses,  and  the 
reforms  were  renewed  with  great  energy  in  the  period  of 
tlie  Antonines.  Hadrian  and  his  two  successors  formally 
deprived  masters  of  the  right  of  killing  their  slaves, 
forbade  them  to  sell  slaves  to  the  lanistas,  or  specu- 
lators in  gladiators,  destroyed  the  ergastula,  or  private 
prisons,  ordered  that  when  a  master  was  murdered, 
those  slaves  only  should  be  tortured  who  were  within 
hearing,^  appointed  officers  through  all  the  provinces  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  slaves,  enjoined  that  no  master 
should  treat  his  slaves  with  excessive  severity,  and  com- 
manded that  when  such  severity  was  proved,  the  master 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave  he  had  illtreated.^ 
When  we  add  to  these  laws  the  broad  maxims  of  equity 
asserting  the  essential  equality  of  the  himian  race,  which 
the  jurists  had  borrowed  from  the   Stoics,   and  which 

'  Sao  Damns,  Secoiire  publics  cites  Us  Ancian  (Pans,  1813),  pp,  12J-130. 

'  Seiiec.  Be  Clem.  i.  18.  '  Scneo,  Be  Bcncf.  iii.  22. 

*  Spartian.  Kadriamus.  Hadriwi  exiled  a  Eomnu  lady  for  five  yeais  fur 
treating  Lee  slaTes  witli  atrocioua  cruelty.     (Biffest.  lib.  i.  tit.  6,  §  2.) 

'  See  fliese  laws  fully  examined  by  Wallon,  tome  iii.  pp,  61-92,  and  also 
Laferriere,  Sur  I'Infiuence  du  Slo'icisvie  sw  U  Broit.  The  jurisoonsiilta  gave 
a  Tery  wide  scope  to  tbeir  definitions  of  cruelty.  A  master  wlio  degi'aded 
a  literary  elaTe,  or  a  slave  musician,  to  some  coarse  manual  employment, 
snob  as  a  potter,  ■was  decided  to  Iiave  illtreated  him.  ("VVallon,  tome  iu. 
p.  83.1 
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supplied  the  principles  to  guide  the  judges  in  their 
decisions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  slave  code  of 
Imperial  Rome  compares  not  unfavourably  with  those  of 
some  Christian  nations. 

Wliile  a  considerable  portion  of  the  princijiles,  and  even 
mach  of  the  phraseology,  of  stoicism  passed  into  the  sys- 
tem of  pnbhc  law,  the  Eoman  philosophers  had  other  more 
direct  means  of  acting  on  the  people.  On  occasions  of 
family  bereavement,  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of 
impressions,  they  were  habitually  called  in  to  console  the 
survivors.  Dying  men  asked  their  comfort  and  support 
in  tlie  last  hours  of  their  life.  They  became  the  directors 
of  the  conscience  of  numbers  who  resorted  to  them  for  a 
solution  of  perplexing  cases  of  practical  morals,  or  under 
the  influence  of  despondency  or  remorse.^  They  had 
their  special  exhortations  for  every  vice,  and  their  re- 
medies adapted  to  every  variety  of  character.  Many  cases 
were  cited  of  the  conversion  of  the  vicious  or  the  careless, 
who  liad  beea  sought  out  and  &scinated  by  the  philoso- 
pher,^ and  who,  under  his  guidance,  had  passed  through  a 
long  course  of  moral  discipline,  and  had  at  last  attained  a 
high  degree  of  virtue.  Education  fell  in  a  great  degree 
into  their  hands.  Many  great  families  kept  a  philosopher 
among  them  in  what  in  modern  language  might  be 
termed  the  capacity  of  a  domestic  chaplain,^  while  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  preaching  was  created  and  widely  diffused. 

'  Thus,  e.g.,  Livia  called  in  the  Stoic  Areus  to  console  her  after  the  death 
of  DrusiiH  (Senec.  Ad  Marc.).  Many  of  the  letters  of  Seneca  and  Plutarch 
are  wiittea  to  console  the  suffering,  Cato,  Throsea,  and  many  others  np- 
peftr  to  haye  fortified  thaii:  last  houra  hy  conversation  with  philosophers. 
The  whole  of  this  aspect  of  atoicLsra.  has  heeu.  adniirahly  treated  by  M, 
Wnjrtha  {Le$  Moralistes  de  P Empire  romain). 

'  We  have  a  pleaang  picture  of  the  affection  philosophers  and  their  dis- 
ciples soraelimea  here  to  one  another  in  the  lines  of  Perseus  {Sat.  v.)  to  his 
master  Cornutus. 

'  Grant's  Andotk,  vol.  i.  pp.  2/7-273. 
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Of  these  preachers  there  were  two  classes  who  differed 
greatly  in  their  characters  and  their  methods.  The  first, 
who  have  been  very  happily  termed  tlie  '  monks  ot 
stoicism,'*  were  the  Cynics,  who  appear  to  have  as- 
sumed among  the  later  moralists  of  the  pagan  empire  a 
position  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  mendicant 
orders  in  Catholicism.  In  a  singulaiiy  curious  dissertation 
of  Epictetns,^  we  have  a  picture  of  the  ideal  at  which  a 
Cynic  should  aim,  and  it  is  impossible  in  reading  it  not  to 
be  struck  by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  missionaiy 
friar.  The  Cynic  should  be  a  man  devoting  his  entire  life 
to  the  instruction  of  mankind.  He  must  be  immarried, 
for  he  must  have  no  family  affections  to  divert  or  to  dilute 
])is  energies.  He  must  wear  the  meanest  dress,  sleep  upon 
the  bare  ground,  feed  upon  the  simplest  food,  abstain 
from  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  yet  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
example  of  uniform  checrftdness  and  content,  '^o  one, 
under  pain  of  provoMng  the  Divine  anger,  should  embrace 
such  a  career,  unless  he  beheves  himself  to  be  called  and 
assisted  by  Jupiter.  It  is  his  mission  to  go  among  men  as 
the  ambassador  of  God,  rebuking,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  their  frivohty,  their  cowardice,  and  their  vice. 
He  must  stop  the  rich  man  in  tlie  market-place.  He  must 
preach  to  the  populace  in  the  highway.  He  must  know 
no  respect  and  no  fear.  He  must  look  upon  all  men 
as  his  sons,  and  upon  all  women  as  his  daughters.  In  the 
midst  of  a  jeering  crowd,  he  must  exhibit  such  a  placid 
calm,  that  men  may  imagine  him  to  be  of  stone.  Ill-treat- 
ment, and  exile,  and  death  must  have  no  terror  in  his  eyes, 
for  the  discipline  of  his  life  should  emancipate  him  from 

'  Ohampagny,  Zes  Antomns,  tome  i.  p.  405, 

^  Arrian,  iii.  22.  Julian  has  also  piunted  the  chnracter  of  the  tiiis  Cynic, 
and  confraBied  it  with  that  of  the  impostors  who  assumed  the  g-ai'b.  See 
Nesnder's  Life  of  Jtdim  (London,  1830),  p.  94, 
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every  earthly  tie,  and  when  he  is  beaten,  '  he  should  love 
those  who  beat  hiiB,  for  he  is  Eit  once  the  father  and 
the  brother  of  all  men.' 

A  curions  contrast  to  the  Cynic  was  the  philosophic 
rhetorician,  who  gathered  around  liis  chair  all  that  was 
most  brilliant  in  Eoman  or  Athenian  society.  The  pas- 
sion for  oratory  which  the  free  institutions  of  Greece  had 
formed,  had  survived  the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  given 
rise  to  a  very  singular  but  a  very  influential  profession  ; 
whicli,  thougli  excluded  from  the  Eoman  republic,  ac- 
quired a  great  development  after  the  destruction  of  politi- 
cal liberty.  The  rhetoricians  were  a  kind  of  itinerant 
lecturers,  who  went  about  from  city  to  city,  delivenng 
harangues  that  were  often  received  with  the  keenest 
interest.  For  the  most  part,  neither  their  characters  nor 
their  talents  appear  to  have  deserved  much  respect. 
Numerous  anecdotes  arc  recorded  of  their  vanity  and 
rapacity,  and  their  success  was  a  striking  proof  of  the 
decadence  of  public  taste.^  They  had  cultivated  the  his- 
trionic part  of  oratory  with  the  most  minute  attention. 
The  arrangement  of  their  hair,  the  folds  of  their  dresses, 
all  their  postures  and  gestures  were  studied  with  artistic 
care.  They  had  determined  the  different  kinds  of  action 
that  are  appropriate  for  each  branch  of  a  discourse  and 
for  each  form  of  eloquence.  Sometimes  they  personated 
characters  in  Homer  or  in  ancient  Greek  history,  and  de- 
livered speeches  which  those  characters  might  have  deli- 

•  Seneca  the  rhetorician  (ftitber  of  the  philosopher)  collected  many  of 
tlie  sajinga  of  the  rhetoricians  of  hia  time.  At  ft  laiev  period,  Philostmtus 
wrote  the  lives  of  eminent  rhetoricians.  Quintilian  discussed  their  nilea 
of  oratory,  find  Aulua  GeUius  painted  the  wbole  society  ia  ■wbich  they 
moved.  OutheicinjurionainfluenceuponelociuencejSeePetronias,  Saiyricoa, 
1. 2.  Much  curions  information  about  the  rhctoricinns  is  collected  in  Mai-tha, 
Moi-olisSes  de  VEmpire  romain,  and  in  Nisud,  Etudes  sia-  ks  Pdetts  lat'ma  de 
la  Decadence,  Pit.  JuvenoL 
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vered  ia  certain  conjunctures  of  their  lives.  Sometimes  tTiey 
awakened  the  admiration  of  their  audience  by  making  a 
fly,  a  coclo-oach,  dust,  smoke,  a  mouse,  or  a  parrot  the 
subject  of  their  eloquent  eulogy.^  Others,  again,  exercised 
their  ingenuity  in  defending  some  glaring  parados  or 
sophism,  or  in  debating  some  intricate  case  of  law  or 
morals,  or  they  delivered  Hterary  lectures  remarkable  for 
a  minute  but  captious  and  fastidious  criticism.  Some  of 
the  rhetoricians  recited  only  harangues  prepared  with  the 
most  elaborate  eare,  others  were  ready  debaters,  and  they 
travelled  from  city  to  city,  challenging  opponents  to  dis- 
cuss some  subtle  and  usually  frivolous  question.  The  poet 
Juvenal  and  the  satirist  Liician  had  both  for  a  time 
followed  this  profession.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  ac- 
quh'ed  immense  wealth,  travelled  witli  a  splendid  retinue, 
and  excited  transports  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cities  they 
visited.  Tliey  were  often  charged  by  cities  to  appear 
before  the  emperor  to  plead  for  a  remission  of  taxes,  or 
of  the  punishment  due  for  some  offence.  They  became 
in  a  great  measure  the  educators  of  the  people,  and  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  fonn  and  direct  their  taste. 

It  had  been  from  the  first  the  custom  of  some  philo- 
sophers to  adopt  this  profession,  and  to  expound  in  the 
form  of  rhetorical  lectures  the  principles  of  their  school. 
In  the  Flavian  period  and  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
this  alliance  of  philosophy,  and  especially  of  stoical  phi- 
losophy, with  rhetoric  became  more  marked,  and  the 

'  'Cependaut  ces  orateure  n'Staient  jamais  plus  admir€3  que  loraqu'ila 
STwentle  bonlieni  de  trouyer  un  sujet  on  lalouange  fut  un  tour  de  force. 
,  .  .  Lucien  a,  fait  I'^loge  de  la  mouche ;  Fronton  de  la  poussiSre,  de  la 
f um^e,  de  la  nSgliffence ;  Dion  Clirysostome  de  la  clievelure,  du  peiToquet, 
etc.  Au  dnqui&me  siecla,  Syn&ius,  qui  fut  un  grand  SvSqiie,  fera  le  panigj- 
ricLue  de.  la  cslritie,  long  onvrage  ou  foutes  lea  seiencea  sont  mLsea  h  con- 
tribution pour  apprendre  anx  liommes  ce  qu'il  ya  non-seulemeut  de  bonheur 
mai^  aus^  de  m^rite  £l  Stre  chauye.' — iUartha,  Mwalisks  de  V Empire  romain 
(ed.  I860),  p.  275. 
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foundation  of  liberally  endowed  chairs  of  rlietoric  and 
philosophy  by  Vespasian,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aurehus 
contributed  to  sustain  it.  Discourses  of  the  Pktonist 
Maximus  of  Tyr,  and  of  the  Stoic  Dion  Chrysostom,  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  they  are  both  of  a  high  order  of 
intrinsic  merit.  The  first  turn  chiefly  on  such  subjects 
as  the  comparative  excellence  of  active  and  contemplative 
life,  the  pure  and  noble  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature 
which  underlie  the  fables  or  allegories  of  Homer,  the  daemon 
of  Socrates,  the  Platonic  notions  of  the  Divinity,  the  duty 
of  prayer,  the  end  of  philosophy,  and  the  ethics  of  love.^ 
Dion  Chrysostom,  in  his  orations,  expounded  the  noblest 
and  purest  theism,  examined  the  place  whicli  images 
should  occupy  in  worship,  advocated  humanity  to  slaves, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  writer  in  the  Eoraah 
Empire  who  denounced  hereditary  slaveiy  as  illegitimate.^ 
His  life  was  very  eventful  and  very  noble.  He  had  be- 
come famous  as  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  skilled  in  the 
laborious  frivolities  of  the  profession.  Calamity,  however, 
and  the  writings  of  Plato  induced  him  to  abandon  them 
and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  Having  defended  with  a  generous  rashness  a 
man  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian, 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Eome  in  the  garb  of  a 
beggar,  and  carrying  with  him  only  a  work  of  Plato 
and  a  speech  of  Demosthenes,  he  travelled  to  the  most 
distant  frontiers  of  the  empire.  He  gained  his  livelihood 
by  the  work  of  his  hands,  for  he  refused  to  receive  money 
for  his  discourses ;  but  he  taught  and  captivated  the 
Greek  colonists  who  were  scattered  among  the  barbarians, 
and  even  the  barbarians  themselves,     Upon  the  assaasi*- 

'  There  ia  a  good  review  of  tlie  LeaoliiHS'  oi'  JIaxiiiius  Jii  Cliampagiij',  Ze» 
jintoiims,  tome  il  pp.  207-213. 
*  Orat.  xY-i  Be  Scri-iiate. 
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njition  of  Domjtian,  when  the  legions  hesitated  to  give 
their  allegiance  to  Nero,  the  eloquence  of  Dion  Chrysostom 
overcame  their  irresolution.  By  the  same  eloquence  he 
more  than  once  appeased  seditions  in  Alexandria  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  He  preached  before  Trajan 
on  the  duties  of  royalty,  taking  a  line  of  Homer  for  his 
text.  He  electrified  the  vast  and  polished  audience 
assembled  at  Athens  for  the  Olympic  games  as  he  had 
before  done  tlie  rude  barbarians  of  Scythia.  Though  his 
taste  was  by  no  means  untainted  by  the  frivolities  of  the 
rhetorician,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  arts  that  awaken 
curiosity  and  attention,  and  his  eloquence  commanded 
the  most  various  audiences  in  the  most  distant  lands. 
His  special  mission,  however,  was  to  popularise  stoicism 
by  diffusing  its  principles  through  the  masses  of  man- 
kind.i 

The  names,  and  in  some  cases  a  feiv  fragments,  of  the 
writings  of  many  other  rhetorical  philosophers,  such  as 
Herod  Atticus,  Pavorinus,  Fronto,  Taurus,  Pabianus, 
and  Julianas,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  each  was  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  passionate  admirers,  and  contributed 
to  fonn  a  literaiy  society  in  the  great  cities  of  tlie  empire. 
We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  this  movement  in  the  'Attic 
Nights '  of  Aulus  GeUius— a  work  which  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  instructive  in  Latin  bterature,  and 
which  bears  to  the  literary  society  of  the  period  of  the 
Antonines  much  the  same  relation  as  the  writings  of 
Helvetius  to  the  Parisian  society  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution.  Helvetius,  it  is  said,  collected  the  materials 
for  his  great  work  ou  'Mind'  chieflyfrom  the  conversation 
of  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris  at  a  time  when  that  con- 
versation had  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  even 

'  Seo  tlio  siugulaily  cbnrming'  essay  on  Dioa  Clirysosfom,  in  M.  Martta'a 
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Frenchmen  had  never  before  equalled.  He  wrote  in  the 
age  of  the  'Encyclopsedia,'  when  the  social  and  political 
convulsions  of  the  Eevolution  were  as  yet  nnfelt,  when 
the  first  dazzling  gleams  of  intellectual  freedom  had 
Hashed  iipon  a  society  long  clouded  by  superstition  and 
aristocratic  pride,  when  the  genius  of  Voltaire  and  the 
peerless  conversational  powers  of  Diderot,  irradiating 
the  bold  philosophies  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  had  kindled 
an  intellectual  enthusiasm  through  all  the  ranks  of 
fashion,^  and  when  the  contempt  for  the  wisdom  and 
the  methods  of  the  past  was  only  equalled  by  the  pre- 
vailing confidence  ih  the  future.  Brilliant,  graceful,  versa- 
tile, and  superficial,  with  easy  eloquence  and  lax  morals, 
mth  a  profound  disbelief  in  moral  excellence,  and  an  in- 
tense appreciation  of  intellectual  beauty,  disdaining  all 
pedantry,  superstition,  and  mystery,  and  with  an  almost 
fanatical  persuasion  of  tlie  omnipotence  of  analysis,  he 
embodied  the  principles  of  his  contemporaries  in  a  philo- 
sophy which  represents  all  virtue  and  heroism  as  but 
disguised  self-interest ;  he  iUustrated  every  argument,  not 
by  the  pedantic  learning  of  the  schools,  but  by  the 
sparkling  anecdotes  and  acute  literary  criticisms  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  he  thus  produced  a  work  which, 
besides  its  intrinsic  merit.?,  was  the  most  perfect  mirror 
of  the  society  from  which  it  sprang.^  Very  difl'erent, 
both  in  form,  subject,  and  tendency,  but  not  less  tndy 
representative,  was  the  work  of  Auhis  Gellius.     It  is  the 

'  Jlr.  BucHe,  in  his  ftdmirnble  ciflpter  on  the  5 1'rosiiiiate  Oauae  of  the 
French  Eevolufjon'  (Hist,  of  CiofesirfioB,  vol.  i.),  has  painted  this  faahionnhle 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge  with  great  power,  and  illustrated  it  with  ample 
learning. 

'  The  saying  of  Mine.  Biideffand  about  Helv^tins  is  well  linown :  '  C'est 
iinhommeciui  a  dit  le  eecret  de  toutlemonde.'  How  truly  Helv^f ins  repi'e- 
Eented  this  fashionable  society  appears  very  plainly  from  the  vivid  portriiit 
oi  it  in  the  NowielU  HSoUe,  part  ii.  letter  xvii.,  a  masterpiece  of  ila  Jdnd. 
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jouma],  or  common-place  book,  or  miscellany  of  a  scholar 
moving  in  the  centre  of  the  literary  society  of  both 
Eome  and  Athens  during  the  latter  period  of  the  An- 
tonines,  profoundly  imbued  with  its  spirit,  and  devoting 
his  leisure  to  painting  its  leading  figures,  and  compiling 
the  substance  of  their  teaching.  Few  books  exliibit  a 
more  curious  picture  of  the  combination  of  intense  child- 
like hterary  and  moral  enthusiasm  with  the  most  hopeless 
intellectual  degeneracy.  Each  prominent  philosopher 
was  surroimded  by  a  train  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  who 
made  the  lecture-room  resound  with  their  applause,^  and 
accepted  him  as  their  monitor  in  ali  the  affairs  of  life. 
He  rebuked  pubhcly  every  instance  of  vice  or  of  affecta- 
tion he  had  observed  ia  their  conduct,  received  them  at 
his  own  table,  became  their  friend  and  confidant  in  their 
troubles,  and  sometimes  assisted  them  by  his  advice  m 
their  professional  duties.^  Taurus,  Favorinus,  Pronto, 
and  Atticus  were  the  most  prominent  figures,  and  each 
seems  to  have  formed,  in  the  centre  of  a  corrupt  society, 
a  little  company  of  young  men  devoted  with  the  simplest 
and  most  ardent  earnestness  to  the  cultivation  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  excellence.  Tet  this  society  was 
singularly  puerile.  The  age  of  genius  had  closed,  and 
the  age  of  pedantry  had  succeeded  it.  Minute,  curious, 
and  fastidious  verbal  criticism  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
past  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  his  mind  had  become  reti'ospective  and 
even  archaic.     Ennius  was  esteemed  a  greater  poet  than 

■  Musonius  tried  to  stop  tliis  ciistoni  of  applauding  the  leetumi".  (Aiil, 
Gell.Aooi.T.  1-)  Tliehabiithat  were  formed  in  the  schools  of  the  I'hetoriciana 
were  sometimes  CJirried  into  the  churches,  and  we  have  Irequent  notices  of 
preachers  (especiallj'  St.  Chiysoafflm)  being  Tcciferously  applauded. 
.  '  Thus  Gellius  himself  consulted  FaTorinus  about  aperplexing  case  which 
he  had,  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate,  to  judge,  and  received  £coja  his  master 
ft  long  disseiiiatioa  on  tlie  duties  of  n  judge  (siv.  2j. 
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Virgil,  and  Cato  a  greater  prose  writer  than  Cicero.  It 
was  the  affectation  of  some  to  tesselate  their  conversa- 
tioti  with  antiquated  and  obsolete  words>  The  study  of 
etymologies  had  risen  into  great  favour,  and  ciirious 
questions  of  grammar  and  proiiunciatioa  were  ardently 
debated.  Logic,  as  in  most  ages  of  intellectual  poverty, 
was  greatly  studied  and  prized.  Bold  speculations  and 
original  thought  had  almost  ceased,  but  it  was  the  de- 
light of  the  philosopher  to  throw  the  arguments  of  great 
wiiters  into  the  form  of  syllogisms,  and  to  debate  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  schools.  The  very  amuse- 
ments of  the  scholars  took  the  form  of  a  whimsical  and 
puerile  pedantry.  GelHus  recalls,  with  a  thrill  of  emotion, 
those  enchanting  evenings  when,  their  more  serious  studies 
being  terminated,  the  disciples  of  Taurus  assembled  at 
the  table  of  their  juaster  to  pass  the  happy  houi-s  in  dis- 
cussing such  questions  rb  when  a  man  can  be  said  to  die, 
whether  in  the  last  moment  of  life  or  in  the  first  moment 
of  death ;  or  when  he  can  be  said  to  get  up,  whether 
when  he  is  still  on  his  bed  or  when  he  has  just  left  it.^ 
Sometimes  they  proposed  to  one  another  literary  questions, 
as  what  old  writer  had  employed  some  common  word  in 
a  sense  that  had  since  become  obsolete  ;  or  they  discussed 
such  syUogisms  as  these  : — 'Yon  have  what  you  have  not 
lost ;  you  have  not  lost  horns,  therefore  you  have  horns.' 
'  You  are  not  what  I  am.  I  am  a  man ;  therefore  you 
are  not  a  man.'^  As  morahsts  they  exhibited  a  very 
genvune  love  of  moral  excellence,  but  the  same  pedantic 
and  retrospective  character.  They  were  continually  di- 
latiu!^  on  the  regulations  of  the  censors  and  the  customs 


*  Md.  Ail.  Ti.  13.    They  called  these  questions  symposi'aca,  ns  beiug:  well 
fitted  to  stimulatB  miada  already  mellowed  by  wine. 
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of  the  earliest  period  of  the  republic.  They  acquired  the 
habit  of  never  enforcing  the  simplest  lesson  without 
illustrating  it  by  a  profusion  of  ancient  examples  and  by 
detached  sentences  from  some  philosopher,  which  they 
employed  much  as  tests  of  Scripture  are  often  employed 
in  the  writings  of  the  Puritans.^  Above  all,  they  delighted 
in  cases  of  conscience,  which  they  discussed  "with  the 
subtlety  of  the  schoolmen. 

Lactantius  has  remarked  that  the  Stoics  were  espe- 
cially noted  for  the  popular  or  democratic  character  of 
their  teaching.^  To  their  success  in  this  respect  their 
alliance  with  the  rhetoricians  probably  largely  contri- 
buted ;  but  in  other  ways  it  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
school,  The  useless  speculations,  refinements,  and  para- 
doxes which  the  subtle  genius  of  Chrysippus  had  con- 
nected with  the  simple  morals  of  stoicism,  had  been  for 
the  most  part  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  early 
Eomaii  Stoics;  but  in  the  teaching  of  the  rhetoricians 
they  became  supreme.  The  endowments  given  by  the  An- 
tonines  to  philosophers  attracted  a  multitude  of  impostors, 
who  wore  long  beards  and  the  dress  of  the  philosopher, 
but  whose  lives  were  notoriously  immoral.  The  Cynics 
especially,  professing  to  reject  the  ordinaiy  convention- 
alities of  society,  and  being  under  none  of  that  disciphne 
or  superintendence  which  in  the  worst  period  has  secured 
at  least  external  morality  among  the  mendicant  monks, 
continually  threw  off  every  vestige  of  virtue  and  of  de- 
cency. Instead  of  moulding  great  characters  and  inspiring 
heroic  actions,  stoicism  became  a  school  of  the  idlest 

'  We  have  a  ciuious  example  of  this  in  a  letter  of  Marcus  Aiueliiis  pre- 
seiYed  by  GaJIicaniia  in  his  Life  of  Avidkis  Cassius. 

*  '  Senserunt  hoc  Stoici  qiii  eerris  et  wnilieiihua  philosophauduut  esse 
dixenint.'— Lfict  Nat.  Div.  m.  25,  Zeno  was  often  leproached  for  gathering 
the  poorest  and  moat  eordid  aixiuad  him  ivhen  he  leoluied,  (Dios.  Laert. 
Zmo.) 
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casuistry,  or  tlie  cloak  for  manifest  imposture.*  The  very 
generation  which  saw  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  throne,  saw 
also  the  extinction  of  the  influence  of  his  sect. 

The  internal  causes  of  the  decadence  of  stoicism,  though 
veiy  powerful,  are  insufficient  to  explain  this  complete 
eclipse.  The  chief  cause  must  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  minds  of  men  had  taken  a  new  turn,  and 
their  enthusiasm  was  flowing  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
oriental  religions,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Plotinus, 
Porphyry,- lambllchus,  and  Proclus,  of  a  mythical  phi- 
losophy which  was  partly  Egyptian  and  partly  Platonic. 
It  remains  for  me,  in  conchiding  this  review  of  the  Pagan 
empire,  to  indicate  and  explain  this  last  transformation  of 
pagan  morals. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  a  very  natural  reaction  against 
the  extreme  aridity  of  the  stoical  casuistry,  and  also 
against  the  scepticism  which  Sextus  Empuricus  had  re- 
vived, and  m  this  respect  it  represents  a  law  of  the  human 
mind  which  has  been  more  tlian  once  iUusti'ated  in  later 
times.  Thus,  the  captious,  unsatisfying,  intellectual  sub- 
tleties of  the  schoolmen  were  met  by  the  purely  emo- 
tional and  mystical  school  of  St.  Bonaventura,  and  after- 
wards of  Tauler,  and  tlius  the  adoration  of  the  hmiian 
intellect,  that  was  general  in  the  philosophy  of  the  last 
century,  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  denial  of  its 
competency  by  Do  Maistre  and  by  Lammenaia. 

In  the  next  place,  mysticism  was  a  normal  continuation 
of  the  spiritualising  movement  which  had  long  been  ad- 
vancing. We  have  already  seen  tliat  the  strong  tendency 
of  ethics,  from  Cato  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  to  enlarge  the 

'  This  decadence  was  noticed  and  rebulied  by  some  of  the  leading  pliilo- 
sopliera.  See  the  ianguaga  of  Epicietus  in  Arrian  ii.  19,  iv.  8,  and  of 
Herod  Atticus  in  Aid.  Gell.  i,  2,  ix.  2.  St.  Augustine  Epeaks  of  tlie  cynics  as 
taving'  iu  liia  time  aiink  into  universal  contempt. 
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prominence  of  the  emotions  in  tlie  type  of  virtue.  Tlie  for- 
mation of  a  gentle,  a  spiritual,  and,  in  a  word,  a  religions 
character  had  become  a  prominent  pai"t  of  moral  cnltm?e, 
and  it  was  regarded  not  simply  as  a  means,  but  as  an 
end.  Still  both  Marcus  Aurehns  and  Cato  were  Stoics. 
They  both  represented  the  same  general  cast  or  concep- 
tion of  virtue,  although  in  Marcus  Aurelius  the  type  had 
been  profoimdly  modified.  But  the  time  was  soon  to 
come  when  the  balance  between  the  practical  and  the  emo- 
tional parts  of  virtue,  which  had  been  steadily  changing, 
should  be  decisively  turned  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and 
the  type  of  stoicism  was  then  necessarily  discarded. 

A  concurrence  of  political  and  commercial  causes  had 
arisen  very  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  oriental 
beliefs.  Commerce  had  produced  a  constant  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  Italy.  Great  numbers  of  oriental 
slaves,  passionately  devoted  to  their  national  religions, 
existed  in  Eome  ;  and  Alexandria,  which  combined  a  great 
intellectual  development  with  a  geogi'aphical  and  com- 
mercial position,  exceedingly  favourable  to  a  fiision  of 
many  doctrines,  soon  created  a  school  of.  thought  which 
acted  powerfully  upon  the  world.  Pour  great  systems 
of  eclecticism  arose ;  Aristobulus  and  Philo  tinctured 
Judaism  with  Greek  and  Egyptian  philosophy.  The 
Gnostics  and  the  Alexandrian  fathers  united,  though  in 
very  different  proportions,  Christian  doctrines  %vith  the 
Bame  elements ;  while  Neoplatonism,  at  least  in  its  later 
forms,  represented  a  fusion  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
mind.  A  great  analogy  was  discovered  between  the  ideal 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  mystical  philosophy  that  was 
indigenous  to  the  East,  and  the  two  systems  readily 
blended.^ 

But  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  movement  was  the 
^  Jim  movement  is  well  tveated  byVaolierot,  Sist  de  l'£cole  VAkxandrk, 
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intense  desire  for  positive  religious  belief,  wliich  had  long 
been  growing  in  the  empire.  The  period  -when  Eoman 
incredulity  reached  its  extreme  point  had  been  the  cen- 
tury that  preceded  and  the  half  century  that  followed 
the  birth  of  Christ,  The  sudden  dissolution  of  the  old 
habits  of  the  republic  effected  through  political  causes, 
the  first  comparison  of  the  multitudinous  religions  of  the 
empire,  and  the  writings  of  Euhemerus  had  produced  an 
absolute  religions  disbelief  which  Epicureanism  represented 
and  encouraged.  This  disbelief,  however,  as  I  have  al- 
ready noticed,  co-existed  with  numerous  magical  and 
astrological  superstitions,  and  the  ignorance  of  physical 
science  was  so  great,  and  the  conception  of  general  laws 
eo  faint,  that  the  materials  for  a  great  revival  of  super- 
stition still  remained.  .  From  the  middle  of  the  first 
century,  a  more  believing  and  reverent  spirit  began  to 
arise.  The  worship  .  of  Isis  and  Serapis  forced  their 
way  into  Eome  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  rulers. 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  at  the  close  of  the  Mavian  period, 
had  endeavoured  to  unite  moral  teaching  with  reHgious 
practices ;  the  oracles,  which  had  long  ceased,  were  par- 
tially restored  under  the  Antonines;  tlie  calamities  and 
visil^le  decline  of  the  empire  withdrew  the  minds  of  men 
from  that  proud  patriotic  worship  of  Eoman  greatness, 
which  was  long  a  substitute  for  religious  feeling,  and  the 
frightful  pestilence  that  swept  over  the  land  in  the  reigns 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  successor  was  followed  by 
a. blind,  feverish,  and  spasmodic  superstition.  Besides 
this,  men  have  never  acquiesced  for  any  considerable 
time  in  a  neglect  of  the  great  problems  of  the  origin, 
nature,'and  destinies  of  the  soul,  or  dispensed  with  some 
form  of  religious  worship  and  aspirations.  That  religi- 
ous instincts  are  as  truly  a  part  of  our  nature  as  are  our 
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appetites  and  our  nerves,  is  a  fact  wliicli  all  liistoiy  es- 
tablishes, and  -whicli  forms  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  reahty  of  that  unseen  world  to  which  the  soul  of 
man  continually  tends.  Early  Eoman  stoicism,  which  in 
this  respect  somewhat  resembled  the  modern  positive 
school,  diverted  for  the  most  part  its  votaries  from  the 
great  problems  of  religion,  and  attempted  to  evolve  its 
entire  system  of  ethics  out  of  existing  liuman  nature, 
without  appealing  to  any  external  supernatural  sanction. 
But  the  Platonic  school,  and  the  Egyptian  school,  which 
connected  itself  with  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  were  both 
essentially  religious.  The  first  aspired  to  the  Deity  as  the 
source  and  model  of  virtue,  admitted  demons  or  subor- 
dinate spiritual  agents  acting  upon  mankind,  and  explained 
and  purified,  in  no  hostile  spirit,  the  popular  religions. 
The  latter  made  the  state  of  ecstasy  or  quietism  its  ideal 
condition,  and  sought  to  purify  the  mind  by  themgy  or 
special  religious  rites.  Both  philosophies  conspired  to 
effect  a  great  religious  reformation  in  which  the  Greek 
spirit  usually  represented  the  rational,  and  the  Egyptian 
the  mystical  element. 

Of  the  first,  Plutarch  was  the  head.  He  taught  the 
supreme  authority  of  reason.  He  argued  elaborately 
that  superstition  is  worse  than  atheism,  for  it  calumniates 
the  character  of  the  Deity,  and  its  evils  are  not  negative, 
but  positive.  At  the  saine  time,  he  is  far  from  regarding 
the  Mythology  as  a  tissue  of  fables.  Some  things  he 
denies.  Others  he  explains  away.  Others  he  frankly 
accepts.  He  teaches  for  the  most  part  a  pure  monotheism, 
which  he  reconciles  with  the  common  belief,  partly  by 
describing  the  different  divinities  as  simply  popular  per- 
sonifications of  Divine  attributes,  and  partly  by  the  usual 
explanation  of  diemons.  Ho  discarded  most  of  the  fables 
of  the  poets,  applying   to   them  with   fearless    severity 
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the  tests  of  humaQ  moi'ality,  and  rejecting  indignantly 
those  wliieh  attribute  to  the  Deity  cruel  or  immoral 
actions.  He  denounces  all  rehgious  terrorism,  and  draws 
a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  both  the  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  conception  of  the  Deity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  philosophical  conception  on  the  other.  '  The 
superstitions  man  believes  in  the  gods,  but  he  has  a  false 
idea  of  their  nature.  Those  good  beings  whose  providence 
watches  over  us  with  so  much  care,  those  beings  so  ready 
to  forget  our  faults,  he  represents  as  ferocious  and  cruel 
tyrants,  taking  pleasure  in  tormenting  us.  He  believes 
the  founders  of  brass,  the  sculptors  of  stone,  the  moulders 
of  wax ;  he  attributes  to  the  gods  a  human  form ;  he  adorns 
and  worships  the  image  he  has  made,  and  he  listens  not  to 
the  philosophers,  and  men  of  knowledge  who  associate  the 
Divine  image,  not  with  bodily  beauty,  but  with  grandeur 
and  majesty,  with  gentleness  and  goodness.'  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  Plutarch  believed  that  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
certain  supernatural  basis  in  the  pagan  creed  ;  he  believed 
in  oracles  ;  he  defended,  in  a  veiy  ingenious  essay,  here- 
ditary punishment,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Provi- 
dence ;  he  admitted  a  future  retribution,  though  he 
repudiated  the  notion  of  physical  torment ;  and  he  brought 
into  clear  relief  the  moral  teaching  conveyed  in  some  of 
the  fables  of  the  poets. 

The  position  which  Plutarch  occupied  under  Trajan, 
Maximus  of  Tyr  occupied  in  the  next  generation.  Like 
Plutarch,  but  with  a  greater  consistency,  he  maintained 
a  pure  monotheistic  doctrine,  declaring  that '  Zeus  is  that 
most  ancient  and  guiding  mind  that  begot  all  things — 
Athene  is  prudence — ApoUo  is  the  sun.^     Like  Plutarch, 

'  Se  Sitpm-stittone. 

'  Dissertations,  s.  S  8  (ed.  Diivis,  Loiilou,  1740).  In  some  eJiUons  tliia  is 
Diaa.  xxix. 
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he  developed  tJie  Platonic  doctrine  of  dgenions  as  an  ex- 
planatioQ  of  much  of  the  mythology,  and  he  applied  an 
allegorical  interpretation  with  gi-eat  freedom  to  the  fables 
of  Homer,  whicli  formed  the  text  book  or  the  Bible  of 
Paganism.     By  these  means   he  endeavonred  to  clarify 
the  popular  creed  from  all  elements  inconsistent  with  a 
pure  monotheism,   and  from    all    legends   of  doubtful 
morality,  while  he  sublimated  the  popular  worship  into  a 
harmless  symbohsra.     'The  gods,'  he  assures  us,  '  them- 
selves need  no  images,'  but  the  infirmity  of  human  nature 
requires  visible  signs  '  on  which  to  rest.'     '  Those  who 
possess  so  strong  a  memory,  that  with  a  steady  mind  they 
can  rise  to  heaven,  and  to  God,  are  in  no  need  of  statues. 
But  such  men  are  very  rare.'     He  then  proce-eds  to  recount 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  have  endeavoured  to 
represent  or  symbolise  the  Divine  nature,  as  the  statues 
of  Greece,  the  animals  of  Egypt,  or  the  sacred  flame  of 
Persia.     '  The  God,'  he  continues,  '  the  Father  and  the 
Founder  of  all  that  exists,  older  than  the  sun,  older  than 
the  sky,  greater  than  all  time,  than  every  age,  and  than 
all  the  works  of  nature,  whom  no  words  can  express, 
whom  no  eye  can  see  .  .  .  What  can  we  say  concerning 
his  images?     Only  let  men  understand  that  there  is  but 
one  divine  nature ;  but  whether  the  art  of  Phidias  chiefly 
presei-ves  his  memory  among  the  Greeks,  or  the  worship 
of  animals  among  the  Egyptians,  a  river  among  these,  or 
a  flame  among  those,  I  do  not  blame  the  variety  of  the 
representations— only  let  men  understand  that  tliere  is 
but  one ;  only  let  them  love  one,  let  them  preserve  one 
in  their  memory.'  ^ 

A  third  writer  who,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Maximus 
of  Tyr,  made  some  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  was  Apu- 


^  Sisfeft.  xxsviii. 
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leiuB,  -who,  however,  both  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  in  his 
freedom  from  superstition,  was  far  inferior  to  the  preced- 
ing. The  religioii  he  most  admired  was  the  Egyptian ; 
but  ia  his  phUosophy  he  was  a  Platonist,  and  in  that  capa- 
city, besides  an  exposition  of  the  Platonic  code  of  morals, 
he  has  left  us  a  singularly  clear  and  striking  disquisition 
on  the  doctrine  of  dtemoas.  '  These  dtemons,'  he  says, 
'  arc  the  bearers  of  blessings  and  prayers  between  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  and  heaven,  carrying  prayers  from 
the  one  and  assistance  from  the  other  .  .  .  By  them  also, 
as  Plato  maintained  m  his  "  Banquet,"  all  revelationii,  all 
the  various  miracles  of  magicians,  all  kinds  of  omens, 
are  ruled.  They  have  their  several  tasks  to  perform, 
their  different  departments  to  govern ;  some  directing 
dreams,  others  the  disposition  of  the  entrails,  othera  the 
flight  of  birds  .  .  .  The  supreme  deities  do  not  descend 
to  these  things — they  leave  them  to  the  intermediate 
divinities.*^  But  these  intermediate  spirits  are  not  simply 
the  agents  of  supernatural  phenomena — they  are  also  the 
guardians  of  our  virtue  and  the  recorders  of  our  actions. 
'Each  man  has  in  life  witnesses  and  guards  of  his  deeds, 
visible  to  no  one,  but  always  present,  witnessing  not  only 
every  act  but  every  thought.  When  hfe  has  ended  and 
we  must  return  whence  we  came,  this  same  genius  who 
had  charge  over  ua,  takes  ns  away  and  hurries  us  in  his 
custody  to  judgment,  and  then  assists  us  in  pleading  our 
canse.  If  any  thing  is  falsely  asserted  he  corrects  it — if 
true,  he  substantiates  it,  and  according  to  his  witness  our 
sentence  is  determined.'^ 

There  are  many  aspects  in  which  these  attempts  at 
religious  reform  are  both  interesting  and  important.  They 

'  On  the  dremon  of  Socrates. 

'  lliid.     See,  on  the  olfice  of  dfemons  oi'  genii,  AiTion  i.  ]  4,  and  a  curious 
chapter  in  Ammiaima  Jlwcell.  xxi.  14.     See,  too,  Tlotinus,  Jird  ii'nit.  lib.  iv. 
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are  interesting,  because  the  doctrine  of  daemons,  mingled, 
it  is  true,  "with  the  theory  of  Eiihenieras  about  the  origin 
of  the  deities,  was  universally  accepted  by  the  fathers  as 
the  true  explanation  of  the  Pagan  theology,  because  the 
notion  and,  after  the  third  century,  evea  the  artistic 
type  of  the  guardian  genius,  reappeared  in  that  of  the 
guardian  angel,  and  because  the  transition  from  poly- 
theism to  the  conception  of  a  single  deity  acting  by  the 
delegation  or  ministration  of  an  army  of  subsidiary 
spirits,  was  manifestly  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  They  are  interesting,  too,  as 
showing  the  anxiety  of  the  human  mind  to  sublimate  its 
religious  creed  to  the  level  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
standard  it  had  attained,  and  to  make  religious  ordinances 
in  some  degree  the  instruments  of  moral  improvement. 
But  they  are  interesting  above  all,  because  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  methods  of  reform  represent  with  typical 
distinctness  the  two  great  tendencies  of  religious  thought 
in  aU  succeeding  periods.  The  Greek  spirit  was  essentially 
rationalistic  and  eclectic ;  the  Egyptian  spirit  was  essen- 
tially mystical  and  devotional.  The  Greek  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  religion.  He  modified,  curtailed,  refined, 
allegorised  or  selected.  He  treated  its  inconsistencies, 
or  absurdities,  or  immoralities,  with  precisely  the  same 
freedom  of  criticism  as  those  he  encountered  in  ordinary 
life.  The  Egyptian,  on  the  other  hand,  bowed  low  before 
the  Divine  presence.  He  veiled  his  eyes,  he  humbled  his 
reason,  he  represented  the  introduction  of  a  new  element 
into  the  moral  life  of  Europe,  the  spii-it  of  religious  rever- 
ence and  awe. 

'  The  Egyptian  deities,'  it  was  observed  by  Apnleius, 
'  were  chiefly  honoured  by  lamentations,  and  the  Greek 
divinities  by  dances,'^     The  truth  of  the  last  part  of  tliis 
'  Be  Dismoiie  Socraiie. 
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very  significant  remark  appears  in  every  page  of  Greek 
history.  No  nation  had  a  richer  collection  of  games  and 
festivals  growing  out  of  its  religious  system ;  in  none  did 
a  hght,  sportive,  and  often  licentious  fancy  play  more 
fearlessly  around  the  popular  creed,  in  none  was  religious 
terrorism  more  rare.  The  Divinity  was  seldom  looked 
upon  as  holier  than  man,  and  a  due  observance  of  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies  was  deemed  an  ample  tribute  to  pay 
to  him.  In  the  Egyptian  system  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  veiled  in  mystery  and  allegory.  Ohastity,  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  ablutions,  long  and  mysterious  cere- 
monies of  preparation  or  initiation,  were  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  worship.  The  deities  representing 
the  great  forces  of  nature,  and  shrouded  by  mysterious 
symbols,  excited  a  degree  of  awe  which  no  other  ancient 
religion  approached. 

The  speculative  philosophy,  and  the  conceptions  of 
morals,  tliat  accompanied  the  inroad  of  oriental  religion, 
were  of  a  Idndi'ed  nature.  The  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  first  was  its  tendency  to  supersede  the 
deductions  of  the  reason  by  the  intuitions  of  ecstasy. 
Neoplatonism,  and  the  philosophers  that  were  allied  to 
it,  were  fundamentally  pantheistic,^  but  they  differed 
widely  from  the  pantheism  of  the  Stoics.  The  Stoics 
identified  man  with  God,  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying 
man — the  Neoplatonists  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising 
God.  In  the  conception  of  the  first,  man  independent, 
self-controlled,  and  pariicipating  in  the  highest  nature  of 
the  universe,  has  no  superior  in  creation.  According  to 
the  latter,  man  is  almost  a  passive  being,  swayed  and  per- 
meated by  a  divine  impulse.  Yet  he  is  not  altogether 
divine.     The  divinity  is  latent  in   his   soul,  but  dulled, 

'  I  should  except  Plotinus,  however,  wlio  was  fnitlful  iii  this  point  to 
Plato,  and  was  in  coii9uc[iienoe  mucli  praised  by  the  Christiiin  fathers. 
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diramed,  and  crusLed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  body.  *  To 
bring  the  God  that  is  in  us  into  conformity  with  the 
God  tliat  is  in  the  universe,'  to  elicit  the  ideas  that 
are  graven  in  the  mind,  but  obscured  and  hidden  by  the 
passions  of  the  flesh — above  all,  to  subdue  the  body,  which 

is  the  sole  obstacle  to  our  complete  fruition  of  Deity 

was  the  main  object  of  life.  Porphyry  described  all 
philosophy  as  an  anticipation  of  death — not  in  the  stoical 
sense  of  teaching  us  to  look  calmly  on  our  end,  but 
because  death  realises  the  ideal  of  philosophy,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  soul  and  body.  Hence  followed  an 
ascetic  morality,  and  a  supersensual  philosophy.  .  '  The 
greatest  of  all  evils,'  we  are  told,  '  is  pleasure ;  because 
by  it  the  soul  is  nailed  or  riveted  to  the  body,  and  thinks 
that  true  which  the  body  persuades  it,  and  is  thus  de- 
prived of  the  sense  of  divine  things.'^  'Justice,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  and  all  things  that  are  formed  by  them,  no 
eye  has  ever  seen,  no  bodily  sense  can  apprehend.  Phi- 
losophy must  be  pursued  by  pm-e  and  unmingled  reason 
and  with  deadened  senses  ;  for  the  body  disturbs  the 
mind,  so  that  it  cannot  follow  after  wisdom.  As  long  as 
it  is  lost  and  mingled  in  the  clay,  we  shall  never  sufficiently 
possess  the  truth  we  desire.'^ 

But  the  reason  which  is  thus  extolled  as  the  revealer 
of  truth  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  process  of 
reasoning.  It  is  something  quite  different  from  criticism, 
analysis,  comparison,  or  deduction.  It  is  essentially 
intuitive,  but  it  only  acquires  its  power  of  transcendental 
intuition  after  a  long  process  of  discipline.     When  a  man 


Toluptas,  qua  tanf[uaiH  cIrto   et  fibula 


,  eorpori  nectitur ;  putafque  vera  qtxie  et  corpus  auadet,  et  ita  spoUatur 
,  divinanim  nspectii.'— lamblichiw,  Be  Secla  Fytkagor.  (Roiiwe,  1556), 
PJotinua,  1st  Erm.  vi.  6, 
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passes  from  the  daylight  into  a  room  ■which  is  almost 
dark,  he  is  at  first  absolutely  unable  to  see  the  objects 
around  him  ;  but  gradually  his  eye  grows  accustomed  to 
the  feeble  light,  the  outline  of  the  room  becomes  dimly 
visible,  object  after  object  emerges  into  sight,  until  at 
last,  by  intently  gazing,  he  acquires  the  power  of  seeing 
around  him  witli  tolerable  distinctness.  In  this  fcict  we 
have  a  partial  image  of  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine  of  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things.  Our  soul  is  a  dark  chamber, 
darkened  by  contact  with  the  flesh,  but  in  it  there  are 
graven  divine  ideas,  there  exists  a  living  divine  element. 
The  eye  of  reason,  by  long  and  steady  introspection,  can 
learn  to  decipher  these  characters;  the  w^ill,  aided  by 
an  appointed  course  of  discipline,  can  evoke  this  divine 
element,  and  cause  it  to  blend  with  the  universal  spirit 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  power  of  mental  concentra- 
tion, and  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  are  therefore  the 
highest  intellectual  gifts,  and  quietism,  or  the  absorption 
of  our  nature  in  God,  is  the  last  stage  of  virtue.  '  The 
end  of  man,'  said  Pythagoras,  '  is  God.'  The  mysterious 
'One,'  the  metaphysical  abstraction  without  attributes 
and  without  form,  which  constitutes  the  Yivst  Person 
of  the  Alexandrian  Trinity,  is  the  acme  of  human  thought 
and  the  condition  of  ecstasy  of  moral  perfection.  Plo- 
tinus,  it  was  said,  had  several  times  attained  it.  Porphyry, 
after  yeara  of  discipline,  once,  and  but  once,^ — the  process 
of  reasoning  is  here  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious. 
'An  innate  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  implanted  in  our 
minds  prior  to  all  reasoning.'  ^  In  divine  things  the  task 
of  man  is  not  to  create  or  to  acquire,  but  to  educe.  His 
means  of  perfection  are  not  dialectics  or  research,  but 

*  Porphjiy,  Life  of  riotinua.  ^  InmLEdiiis,  De  MysteiHi,  1. 
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long  and  patient  meditation,  silence,  abstineace  from  the 
distractions  and  occupations  of  life,  the  subjugation  of  the 
flesh,  a  life  of  continual  disciphne,  a  constant  attendance 
on  those  mysterious  ritea  which  detach  him  from  material 
objects,  overawe  and  elevate  his  mind,  and  quicken  his 
realisation  of  the  Divine  presence.^ 

The  system  of  Neoplatonism  represents  a  mode  of 
thought  which  in  many  forms,  and  under  many  names, 
may  be  traced  through  the  most  various  ages  and  creeds. 
Mysticisni,  transcendentalism,  inspiration  and  grace,  are 
all  words  expressing  tlie  deep-seated  belief  that  we  possess 
fountains  of  knowledge  apart  from  all  the  acquisitions  of 
the  senses ;  that  there  are  certain  states  of  mind,  certain 
flashes  of  moral  and  intellectual  illumination,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  play  or  combination  of  our 
ordinary  faculties.  Por  the  sobriety,  the  timidity,  the  fluc- 
tuations of  (he  reasoning  spirit,  Neoplatonism  substituted 
tlie  transports  of  the  imagination ;  and  though  it  cultivated 
tlie  power  of  abstraction,  every  other  intellectual  gift  was 
sacrificed  to  the  discipline  of  asceticism.  It  made  men 
credulous,  because  it  suppressed  that  critical  spirit  which 
is  the  sole  ban-ier  to  the  ever- encroaching  imagination, 
because  it  represented  superstitious  rites  aa  especially 
conducive  to  that  state  of  ecstasy  which  was  the  condition 
of  revelation,  because  it  formed  a  nervous,  diseased,  expec- 
tant temperament,  ever  prone  to  hallucinations,  ever  agi- 
tated by  vague  and  uncertain  feeUngs  that  were  readily 
attributed  to  inspiration.  As  a  moral  system  it  carried, 
indeed,  the  purification  of  the  feelings  and  imagination  to 
a  higher  perfection  than  any  preceding  school,  but  it  liad 
the  deadly  fault  of  separating  sentiment  from  action.  In 
this  respect  it  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  close,  the  final 

•  See,  on  tliis  doctrine  of  ecfltaay,  Vacteirot,  Sist.  de  VEcolc  ^Mexandrie, 
tomo  i.  p,  670,  &0. 
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suicide,  of  Eoman  philosophy.  Cicero  assigned  a  place  of 
happiness  in  the  future  world  to  all  who  faithfully  served 
the  state.^  The  Stoics  had  taught  that  all  virtue  was  vain 
that  did  not  issue  in  action.  Even  Epictetus,  in  his  portrait 
of  the  ascetic  cynic — even  Marcus  Aiu-elius,  in  his  minute 
self-examination,  had  never  forgotten  the  outer  world. 
The  early  Platonists,  though  they  dwelt  very  strongly 
on  mental  discipline,  were  equally  practical.  Plutarch 
reminds  us  that  the  same  word  is  used  for  light,^  and  for 
man,  for  the  duty  of  man  is  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  ; 
and  he  shrewdly  remarked  that  Hesiod  exhorted  the 
husbandman  to  pray  for  tJie  harvest,  but  to  do  so  with 
his  hand  upon  the  plough,  Apuleius,  expounding  Plato, 
taught '  that  he  who  is  inspired  by  nature  to  seek  after 
good  must  not  deem  himself  born  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  all  mankind,  though  with  diverse  kinds  and  degrees 
of  obligation,  for  he  is  formed  first  of  all  for  his  country, 
then  for  his  relations,  then  for  those  with  whom  he  is 
joined  by  occupation  or  knowledge,'  Maximus  of  Tyr 
devoted  two  noble  essays  to  showing  the  vanity  of  all 
virtue  which  exhausts  itself  in  mental  transports  without 
radiating  in  action  among  mankind.  'What  Hse,'  he 
asked,  '  is  there  in  knowledge  unless  we  do  those  things 
for  which  knowledge  is  profitable  ?  What  nse  is  there 
in  the  skill  of  the  physician  unless  by  that  skill  he  heals 
the  sick,  or  in  the  art  of  Phidias,  unless  he  chisels  the 
ivory  or  the  gold.  .  .  .  Hercules  was  a  wise  man,  but 
not  for  himself,  but  that  by  his  wisdom  he  might  difilise 
benefits  over  every  land  and  sea  .  .  Had  he  preferred  to 

'  '  Sic  hfibeto  omnibus  qui  patriam  eonsewaTerlut,  adjuTeriut,  auseiint, 
certum  ease  in  ccelo  ac  definltum  locum  ulii  beat!  mvo  sempitemo  fi-uaDtur.' — 
Cic.  Somn.  Snip. 

*  iwcwlijcli  is  poetically  usedformiui.  SsaVlat.  DeLaleitiei' Vzaendo.  A. 
similar  thduglit  occurs  iii  51.  Aurelius,  wbo  spealiS  of  tlie  good  man  as  light 
■which  oclj  ceases  to  ehine  wlien  it  ceases  to  be. 
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lead  a  life  apart  from  men,  and  to  follow  an  idle  wisdom, 
Hercules  would  indeed  have  been  a  Sophist,  and  no  one 
would  caU  him  the  son  of  Zeus.  For  God  himself  is 
never  idle ;  were  He  to  rest,  the  sky  would  cease  to  move 
and  the  earth  to  produce,  and  the  rivers  to  flow  into  the 
ocean,  and  the  seasons  to  pursue  their  appointed  course.'^ 
But  the  Neoplatonists,  though  they  sometimes  spoke  of 
civic  virtues,  regarded  the  condition  of  ecstasy  as  not 
only  transcending  but  including  all,  and  that  condition 
could  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  passive  life.  The  saying  of 
Anasagoras,  that  his  mission  was '  to  contemplate  the  sun, 
the  stars,  and  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  this  contem- 
plation was  wisdom,'  was  accepted  as  an  epitome  of  their 
philosophy.^  A  senator  named  Eogantianus,  who  had 
followed  the  teaching  of  Plotinus,  acquired  so  intense  a 
disgust  for  the  things  of  hfe,  that  he  left  all  his  property, 
refused  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  prietor,  abandoned  his 
senatorial  functions,  and  withdrew  himself  from  eveiy 
form  of  business  and  pleasure,  Plotinus,  instead  of  re- 
proaching him,  overwhelmed  him  with  eulogy,  selected 
him  as  his  favourite  disciple,  and  contianally  represented 
him  as  the  model  of  a  philosopher." 

The  two  characteristics  I  have  noticed— the  abandon- 
ment of  civjc  duties,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  criti- 
cal spirit — had  from  a  very  early  period  been  manifest  in 
the  Pythagorean  school.*    In  the  blending  philosophies  of 

'  I'tss.  xtlI  S  6.  '  lambliclms,  J)e  Sect.  Pytbagm-te,  p.  85. 

=  Poi-phjiy,  Life  of  Tlotimis,  CHp.  ^ii. ;  Plotiiiu.',  1st  JDnti.  iv.  7.  See  on 
Ihia  Bobject  Deg'erando,  Hist,  de  la  FhUos.  iii.  p.  383. 

*  Thus  it  was  said  of  Apolloniua  that  in  Lis  teaching  at  Ephesus  lie  did  not 
apeak  after  the  raanner  of  the  followers  of  Socrates,  but  endeavoured  to 
detach  his  disciplesfrom  all  occnpation  other  than  philosophy.— P/iite/!',  Apdl. 
of  Tyana,  iv.  2.  Oicero  notices  the  aversion  the  Pythagoreaua  of  his  time 
displayed  to aigumeut :  '  Quum  ex  iis  qii^reietur  quare  ita  esset,  respondere 
solitos,  Ipse  dixit ;  ipe  anfem  erat  Pythagoras.'— JJe  ]Xut.  Deort  i,  6. 
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the  third  and  fourth  century,  they  became  coutinually 
more  apparent.  Plotinua  was  still  an  independent  philo- 
sopher, inheriting  tire  traditions  of  Greek  tho\ight,  though 
not  the  traditions  of  Greek  life,  building  his  system 
avowedly  by  a  rational  method,  and  altogether  rejecting 
theurgy  or  religious  magic.  His  disciple.  Porphyry,  iirst 
made  Neoplatonism  anti-Chiistian,  and,  in  his  violent  an- 
tipathy to  the  new  faith,  began  to  convert  it  into  a  reli- 
gious system.  lamblichus,  who  was  himself  an  Egyptiaa 
priest,  completed  the  transformation,-^  resolved  all  moral 
discipline  into  theurgy,  and  sacrificed  all  reasoning  to  faith.^ 
Julian  attempted  to  realise  the  conception  of  a  revived 
Paganism,  blending  with  and  purified  by  philosophy.  In 
every  form  the  appetite  for  miracles  and  for  belief  was 
displayed.  The  theory  of  demons  completely  superseded 
the  old  stoical  naturalism,  which  regarded  the  different 
pagan  divinities  as  allegories  or  personifications  of  the 
Divine  attributes.  The  Platonic  ethics  were  again,  for  tlie 
most  part,  in  the  ascendant,  but  they  were  deeply  tinc- 
tured by  a  foreign  element.  Thus,  suicide  was  condemned 
by  the  Neoplatonists,  not  merely  on  the  principle  of  Plato, 
that  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the  post  of  duty  to  which 
the  Deity  has  called  us,  but  also  on  the  quictist  ground, 
that  pertm'bation  is  necessarily  a  pollution  of  the  soul,  and 
that,  as  mental  perturbation  accompanies  the  act,  the  soul 
of  the  suicide  departs  polluted  from  the  body.^  The 
belief  in  a  future  world,  which  was  the  common  glory  of 
the  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato,  had  become  uni- 
versal. As  Koman  greatness,  in  which  men  had  long  seen 
the  reward  of  virtue,  faded  rapidly  away,  the  conception, 

*  See  Vacterot,  tome  ii.  p.  C6. 

'  See  Degerando,  Hist,  de  la  Fhilosoplde,  tome  Jii.  pp.  400, 401. 

^  Plolii»i3  Ist  Eon,  ixi 
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of  *a  city  of  God'  began  to  grow  more  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  tlie  countless  slaves  wlio  were  among 
the  chief  propagators  of  oriental  faiths,  and  who  had 
begun  to  exercise  an  unprecedented  influence  in  Eoman 
life,  turned  with  a  natural  and  a  touching  eagerness  to- 
wards a  happier  and  a  freer  world.^  The  incredulity  of 
Lucretius,  Ctesar,  and  Pliny  had  disappeared.  Above  all, 
a  fusion  had  been  efiected  between  moral  discipline  and 
religion,  and  the  moralist  sought  his  chief  means  of  puri- 
fication in  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple. 

I  have  now  completed  the  long  and  complicated  task 
to  which  the  present  chapter  has  been  devoted.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  by  a  de- 
scription of  general  tendencies,  and  by  a  selection  of 
quotations,  the  spirit  of  the  long  series  of  Pagan  moralists 
who  taught  at  Eome  during  the  period  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  rise  of  Eoman  philosophy  and  the  triumph  of 
Christianity.  My  object  has  not  been  to  classify  these 
writers  with  minute  accuracy,  according  to  their  specula- 
tive tenets,  but  rather,  as  I  had  proposed,  to  exhibit  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  general  notion 
or  type  of  virtue  which  each  moralist  had  regarded  as 
supremely  good.  History  is  not  a  mere  succession  of 
events  connected  only  by  chronology.  It  is  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects.  There  is  a  great  natural  difference  of 
degree  and  direction  in  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
capacities  of  individuals,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the 

'  See  a  strong  passnge,  on  the  uai-versality  of  this  belief,  in  Plotinus,  1st 
Em.  i.  12,  and  Origen,  Cont.  Cels.  vii.  A  yery  old  fraiJition  represented 
tho  Egyptians  as  the  flist  people  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  immoi'talily 
of  the  soul.  Cicero  (TWc.  Quast.)  says  that  the  Syrian  Phoreeydes,  miister 
of  I'ythagoraa,  first  taught  it.  Maxim-os  of  Tyr  attributes  its  origin  to 
Pythagoras,  and  his  slave  Zamolxis  WMa  swd  to  hare  introdneed  it  info  Greece. 
Others  say  that  ThaJes  first  laught  it.  None  of  these  asBertions  have  any 
real  historical  value. 
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general  average  of  uatural  morals  in  great  bodies  of 
men  materially  varies.  When  we  find  a  society  very  vir- 
tuous or  very  vicious — when  some  particular  virtue  or 
vice  occupies  a  peculiar  prominence,  or  when  important 
changes  pass  over  the  moral  conceptions  or  standard  of 
the  people,  we  have  to  trace  in  these  things  simply  the 
action  of  the  circumstances  that  were  dominant.  The 
history  of  Eoman  ethics  represents  a  steady  and  uniform 
current,  guided  by  the  general  conditions  of  society,  and 
its  progress  may  be  marked  by  the  successive  ascendency 
of  the  Eoman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit. 

In  the  age  of  Cato  and  Cicero  the  character  of  the  ideal 
was  wholly  Eoman,  although  the  philosophical  expression 
of  that  character  was  derived  from  the  Greek  Stoics.  It 
eshibited  all  the  force,  the  grandeur,  the  hardness,  tlie 
practical  tendency  which  Eoman  circumstances  had  early 
created,  combined  with  that  catholicity  of  spirit  which 
resulted  from  very  recent  political  and  intellectual  changes. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  Greek  element,  which  repre- 
sented the  gentler  and  more  humane  spirit  of  antiqtiity, 
gained  an  ascendency.  It  did  so  by  simple  propagandism, 
aided  by  the  long  peace  of  the  Antonines,  by  the  effe- 
mmate  habits  produced  by  the  increasing  liLxury,  by  the  at- 
tractions of  the  metropolis,  which  had  drawn  multitudes 
of  Greeks  to  Eome,  by  the  patronage  of  the  Emperors, 
and  also  by  the  increasing  realisation  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood,  which  Pansetius  and  Cicero  had 
asserted,  but  of  which  the  full  consequences  were  only 
perceived  by  tlieir  successors.  The  change  in  the  type  of 
virtue  was  shown  in  the  influence  of  eclectic,  and  for  the 
most  part  Platonic  moralists,  whose  special  assaults  were 
directed  against  the  stoical  condemnation  of  the  emotions, 
and  in  the  gradual  softening  of  the  stoical  type.  In 
Seneca  the  hardness  of  the  sect,  though  very  apparent,  is 
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broken  by  precepts  of  a  very  great  and  extensive  benevo- 
lence, though  that  benevolence  springs  rather  from  a 
sense  of  duty  than  from  tenderness  of  feeling.  In  Dion 
Chrysostom  the  practical  benevolence  is  not  less  promi- 
nent, but  there  is  less  both  of  pride  and  of  callousness. 
Epictetus  embodied  the  sternest  stoicism  in  his  Manual, 
but  his  dissertations  exhibit  a  deep  rehgious  feeling  and  a 
■wide  range  of  sympathies.  In  Marcus  Aurehus  the  emo- 
tional elements  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  amiable 
qualities  began  to  predominate  over  the  heroic  ones.  We 
find  at  the  same  time  a  new  stress  laid  upon  purity  of 
thought  and  imagination,  a  growing  feehng  of  reverence, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  reform  the  popular  religion. 

This  second  stage  exhibits  a  happy  combination  of  the 
Eoman  and  Greek  spirits.  Disinterested,  strictly  practical, 
averse  to  the  speculative  subtleties  of  the  Greek  intellect, 
Stoicism  was  still  the  religion  of  a  people  who  were  the 
rulers  and  the  organisers  of  the  world,  whose  enthusiasm 
was  essentially  patriotic,  and  who  had  learnt  to  sacrifice 
everything  but  pride  to  the  sense  of  duty.  It  had,  how- 
ever, become  amiable,  gentle,  and  spkitual.  It  had  gained 
much  in  beauty,  while  it  had  lost  something  in  force. 
In  the  world  of  morals,  as  in  the  world  of  physics, 
strength  is  nearly  allied  to  hardness.  He  who  feels 
keenly,  is  easily  moved,  and  a  sensitive  sympathy  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  an  amiable  character,  is  in  consequence 
a  principle  of  weakness.  The  race  of  great  Eoman  Stoics 
which  had  never  ceased  during  the  tyranny  of  Kero  or 
Domitian  began  to  fail.  In  the  very  moment  when  the 
ideal  of  the  sect  had  attained  its  supreme  perfection,  a 
new  movement  appeared,  the  philosophy  sank  into  dis- 
repute, and  the  last  act  of  the  drama  began. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  .all  was  normal  and 
regular.    The  long  continuance  of  despotic  government 
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had  graduaUy  destroyed  the  active  public  spirit  of  which 
Stoicism  was  the  expressiou.  The  predominance  of  the 
subtle  intellect  of  Greece,  and  the  multipHcation  of  rhe- 
tbricians,  had  converted  the  philosophy  into  a  school  of 
disputation  and  of  casnistry.  The  increasing  cultivation 
of  the  emotions  continued,  till  what  may  be  tenned  the 
moral  centre  was  changed,  and  the  development  of  feel- 
ing was  deemed  more  important  than  the  regulation  of 
actions.  This  cultivation  of  the  emotions  predisposed 
men  to  religion.  A  reaction,  intensified  by  many  minor 
causes,  set  in  against  the  scepticism  of  the  preceding 
generation,  and  Alexandria  gradually  became  the  moral 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  Eoman  type  speedily  dis- 
appeared. A  union  was  effected  between  superstitious 
rites  and  philosophy,  and  the  worship  of  Egyptian  deities 
prepared  the  way  for  the  teaching  of  tho  Neoplatonists, 
who  combined  the  most  visionary  part  of  the  speculations 
of  Plato  with  the  ancient  philosophies  of  the  East.  In 
riotinus  we  find  most  of  the  first ;  in  lamblichus  most 
of  the  second.  The  minds  of  men,  under  their  influence, 
grew  introspective,  credulous  and  superstitious,  and  found 
their  ideal  states  in  the  hallucinations  of  ecstasy  and  the 
calm  of  an  unpractical  mysticism. 

Such  were  the  influences  which  acted  in  turn  upon  a 
society  which,  by  despotism,  by  slavery,  and  by  atrocious 
amusements,  had  been  debased  and  corrupted  to  the  very 
core.  Each  sect  which  successively  arose  contributed 
something  to  remedy  the  evil.  Stoicism  placed  beyond 
cavil  the  great  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong. 
It  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood,  it 
created  a  noble  literature  and  a  noble  legislation,  and  it 
associated  its  moral  system  with  the  patriotic  spirit  which 
was  then  the  animating  spirit  of  Eoman  hfe.  The  early 
Flatonists  of  the  empire  corrected  the  exaggerations  of 
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Stoicism,  gave  free  scope  for  the  amiable  qualities,  an(J 
supplied  a  theory  of  right  and  wrong,  suited  not  merely 
for  heroic  characters  and  for  extreme  emergencies,  but  also 
for  the  characters  and  the  circumstances  of  common  life. 
The  Pythagorean  and  Neoplatonist  schools  revived  the 
feeling  of  religious  reverence,  inculcated  humility,  prayer- 
ftilness  and  purity  of  thought,  and  accustomed  men  to 
associate  their  moral  ideals  ■with  the  Deity,  rather  than 
with  themselves. 

The  moral  improvement  of  society  was  now  to  pass 
into  other  hands.  A  religion  which  had  long  been  in- 
creasing in  obscurity  began  to  emerge  into  the  light.  Ey 
the  beauty  of  its  moral  precepts,  by  the  systematic  skill 
with  which  it  governed  the  imagination  and  habits  of 
its  worshippers,  by  the  strong  religious  motives  to  which 
it  coidd  appeal,  by  its  admirable  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion, and,  it  must  be  added,  by  its  unsparing  use  of  the 
arm  of  power,  Christianity  soon  eclipsed  or  destroyed  all 
other  sects,  and  became  for  many  centuries  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  moral  world.  Combining  the  stoical  doctrine 
of  universal  brotherhood,  the  Greek  predilection  for  the 
amiable  qualities,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit  of  reverence 
and  religious  awe,  it  acquired  from  the  first  an  intensity 
and  universality  of  influence  which  none  of  the  philoso- 
phies it  had  superseded  had  approached.  I  have  now  to 
examine  the  moral  causes  that  governed  the  rise  of  this 
religion  in  Home,  the  ideal  of  virtue  it  presented,  the 
degree  and  manner  in  which  it  stamped  its  image  upon 
the  characters  of  nations,  and  the  perversions  and  dis- 
tortions it  underwent. 
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CHAPTEE  ni. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  EOME. 


Theee  is  no  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  more 
remarkable  than  the  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  im- 
portance and  the  destinies  of  Christianity,  manifested  by 
the  Pagan  writers  before  the  accession  of  Constantine.  So 
lai^e  an  amount  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
ten  or  twelve  allusions  to  it  they  furnish,  that  we  are 
sometimes  apt  to  forget  how  few  and  meagre  those  allu- 
sions are,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  construct 
from  them,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  a  history  of  the 
early  church.  Plutarch  and  the  elder  Phny,  who  probably 
surpass  all  other  writers  of  their  time  in  tlie  range  of 
their  illustrations,  and  Seneca,  who  was  certainly  the  most 
illustrious  moralist  of  his  age,  never  even  mention  it. 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Anrelius  have  each  adverted  to  it 
with  a  passing  and  contemptuous  censure,  Tacitus  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  persecution  by  Nero,  but  treats  the 
suiFering  religion  simply  as  '  an  execrable  superstition ;' 
while  Suetonius,  employing  the  same  expression,  reckons 
the  persecution  among  the  acts  of  the  tyrant  that  were 
either  laudable  or  indifferent.  Our  most  important  docu- 
ment is  the  famous  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny.  Luciaa 
throws  some  light  both  on  the  extent  of  Christian  charity, 
and  on  the  aspect  in  which  Christians  were  regarded-  by 
the  religious  jugglers  of  their  age,  and  the  long  series  of 
Pagans  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  in  that  most 
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critical  period  fiom  tie  accession  of  Hadrian,  almost  to 
the  eve  of  the  triumph  of  the  church,  among  a  crowd  of 
details  concerning  the  dresses,  games,  vices,  and  follies  of 
the  court,  supply  us  with  six  or  seven  short  notices  of  the 
religion  that  was  transforming  the  world. 

The  general  silence  of  the  pagan  writers  on  this  subject 
did  not  arise  from  any  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by 
authority,  for  in  this  field  the  widest  latitude  was  conceded, 
nor  yet  from  the  notions  of  the  dignity  of  history,  or  the 
importance  of  individual  exertions,  which  have  induced 
some  historians  to  resolve  their  task  into  a  catalogue  of 
the  achievements  of  kings,  statesmen,  and  generals.  The 
conception  of  history,  as  the  record  and  explanation  of 
moral  revolutions,  though  of  course  not  developed  to 
the  same  prominence  as  among  some  modem  writers, 
was  by  no  means  unknown  in  antiquity,'  and  in  many 
branches  our  knowledge  of  the  social  changes  of  the 
Eoman  Empire  is  extremely  copious.  The  dissolution  of 
old  beliefs,  the  decomposition  of  the  entire  social  and 
moral  system  that  had  arisen  nuder  the  repuUic,  engaged 
in  the  very  highest  degree  the  attention  of  the  liteiSry 
classes,  and  they  displayed  the  most  commendable  dill- 
gence  in  tracing  its  stages.  It  is  very  curious  and  in- 
structive to  contrast  the  ample  information  they  have 
furnished  us  concerning  the  growth  of  Eoman  luxmy. 
With  their  almost  absolute  silence  concerning  the  growth 
of  Christianity.  The  moral  importance  of  the  former 
movement  they  clearly  recognised,  and  they  have  ac- 
cordingly preserved  so  full  a  record  of  all  the  changes 
in  dress,  banquets,  buildings,  and  spectacles,  that  it  would 

'  We  have  a  remaikaTjle  instance  of  the  clearness  with  which  some  even 
of  the  most  insignificant  historians  recognit^d  the  folly  of  conecntratinK 
hiatory  on  the  biographies  of  the  cmperora,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Capi- 
tolmns,  ii/e  o/ilfocmi».-Tacitus  i.  fall  of  beautiful  episodes,  deacriUni! 
the  manners  and  religion  of  the  people. 
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be  possible  to  write  with  the  most  minute  detail  the 
whole  history  of  Roman  luxury,  from  the  day  when  a 
censor  deprived  an  elector  of  his  vote  because  his  garden 
■was  negligently  cultivated,  to  the  orgies  of  Sevo  or  Helio- 
gabaliis.  The  moral  importance  of  the  other  movement 
they  altogether  overlooked,  and  their  oversight  leaves  a 
chasm  in  history  which  can  never  be  supplied. 

That  the  greatest  religious  change  in  the  history  of 
mankind  should  have  taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  a 
brilliant  galaxy  of  philosophers  and  historians,  who  were 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  decomposition  around  them, 
that  all  of  these    writers   should  have   utterly  failed  to 
predict  the  issue  of  the  movement  they  were  observing, 
and  that,  during  the  space  of  three  centuries,  they  should 
have  treated  as  simply  contemptible  an  agency  which  all 
men  must  now  admit  to  have  been,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  most  powerful  moral  lever  that  has  ever  been  applied 
to  the  affairs  of  man,  are  facts  well  worthy  of  medita- 
tion in  every  period  of  religious  transition.     The  expla- 
nation is  to  be  found  in  that  broad  separation  between  the 
spheres  of  morals  and  of  positive  religion  we  have  con- 
sidered in  the  last  chapter.     In  modern  times,  men  who 
were  examining  the  probable  moral  future  of  the  world, 
would  naturally,  and  in  the  first  place,  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  relative  positions  and  the  probable  destinies 
of  rehgious  institutions.      In   the    stoical  period  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  the  positive  religion  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  an  art  for  obtaining  preternatural 
assistance  in  the  affairs  of  hfe,  and  the  moral  amelioration 
of  mankind  was  deemed  altogether  external  to  its  sphere. 
Philosophy  had  become  to  the  educated  most  literally 
a  religion.     It  was  the  rule  of  hfe,  the  exposition  of  the 
Divine   nature,    the  source  of  devotional  feeling.     The 
crowd  of  oriental  superstitions  that  had  deluged  the  city 
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were  regarded  as  peculiarly  pernicious  and  contemptible, 
and  of  these,  none  was  less  likely  to  attract  tlie  favour 
of  the  philosophei-s  than  that  of  the  Jews,^  who  were 
notorious  as  the  most  sordid,  the  most  turbulent,^  and  the 
most  unsocial^  of  the  oriental  colonists.  Of  the  ignorance 
of  their  tenets,  displayed  even  by  the  most  eminent  Eo 
mans,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  in  the  long  series  of 
grotesque  fables  concerning  their  behef,  probably  derived 
from  some  satirical  pamphlet,  which  Tacitus  has  gravely 
inserted  in  his  history.*  Christianity,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
philosopher,  was  simply  a  sect  of  Jndaism. 

Although  I  am  anxious  in  the  present  work  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  questions  that  are  purely  theological, 
and  to  consider  Christianity  merely  in  its  aspect  as  a 
moral  agent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  pre- 
liminary pages  upon  its  triumph  in  the  Eoman  Empire, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  that  triumph  was  due  to 
moral  causes,  and  what  were  its  relations  to  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy.  There  are  some  writers  who  have  been 
so  struck  with  the  conformity  between  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  later  Stoics  and  those  of  Christianity, 
that  they  have  imagined  that  Christianity  had  early 
obtained  a  decisive  influence  over  philosophy,  and  that 
the  leading  teachers  of  Home  had  been  in  some  measure 
its  disciples.  There  are  others  who  reduce  the  conversion 
of  the  Eoman  Empire  to  a  mere  question  of  evidences, 
to  the  overwhelming  proofs  the  Christian  teachers  pro- 
duced of  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel  narratives.  There 
are  otliers,  again,  who  deem  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
simply  miraculous.     Everything,  they  tell  us,  was  a 


'  The  paasnges  relating  to  the  Jews  in  Eoman  literature  are  collected  in 
AuWdn's  Bapporta  supposes  entre  Seneque  ct  St.  Paul.  Champagny,  Home 
et  Judee,  tome  i.  pp.  134-137. 

*  Cicero,  p-o  Flacco,  28;  Sueton.  Claudius,  25. 

'  Juvenal,  Sai.  siv.  *  Hist,  v. 
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It  The  ooiirse  of  the  church  was  like  that  of  a  ship  sail- 
ing rapidly  and  steadily  to  the  goal,  in  direct  defiance  of 
both  wind  and  tide,  and  the  conversion  of  the  empire  was 
as  literally  supernatural  as  the  raising  of  the  dead,  or  the 
sudden  quelling  of  the  storm. 

On  the  first  of  these  theories  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
necessary,  after  the  last  chapter,  to  expatiate  at  length.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  greatest  moralists  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  either  never  mentioned  Christianity,  or  mentioned 
it  with  contempt ;  that  they  habitually  disregarded  the 
many  religions  that  had  arisen  among  the  ignorant ; 
and  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  slightest  value 
of  their  ever  having  come  in  contact  with  or  favoured 
the  Christians.  The  supposition  that  they  were  influ- 
enced by  Christianity  rests  mainly  upon  their  enforcement 
of  the. Christian  duty  of  self-examination,  upon  their 
strong  assertion  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
and  upon  the  delicate  and  expansive  humanity  they  at 
last  evinced.  But  although  on  all  these  points  the  later 
Stoics  approximated  much  to  Christianity,  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  easy  to  discover  in  each  case 
the  cause  of  the  tendency.  The  duty  of  self-examination 
was  simply  a  Pythagorean  precept,  enforced  in  that  school 
long  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  introduced  into  Stoic- 
ism when  Pythagoraianism  became  popular  in  Eome,  and 
confessedly  borrowed  from  this  source,  The  doctrine 
of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind  was  the  mani- 
fest expression  of  those  political  and  social  changes 
which  reduced  the  whole  civilised  globe  to  one  great 
empire,  threw  open  to  the  most  distant  tribes  the  right 
of  Eoman  citizenship,  and  subverted  all  those  class  di- 
visions around  which  moral  theories  had  been  formed. 
Cicero  asserted  it  as  emphatically  as  Seneca.  The  theory 
of  Pantheism,  representing  the  entire  creation  as  one  great 
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body,  pervaded  by  one  divine  soul,  hannonised  wil.h  it ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  phraseology  con- 
cerning the  fellow-membership  of  all  things  in  God, 
which  has  been  most  confidently  adduced  by  some  modern 
writers  as  proving  the  connection  between  Seneca  and 
Christianity,  was  selected  by  Lactantius  as  the  clearest 
illustration  of  the  pantheism  of  Stoicism.^  The  humane 
character  of  the  later  stoical  teachings  was  obviously  due 
to  the  infusion  of  the  Greek  element  into  Eoman  life, 
which  began  before  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  and 
received  a  new  impulse  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  also 
to  the  softening  influence  qf  a  luxurious  civilisation,  and 
of  the  long  peace  of  the  Antonines.  While  far  inferior  to 
the  Greeks  in  practical  and  realised  humanity,  the  Eomans 
never  surpassed  their  masters  in  theoretical  humanity 
except  in  one  re:Spect.  The  humanity  of  the  Greeks, 
though  very  earnest,  was  confined  within  a  narrow  circle. 
The  social  and  political  circumstances  of  the  Eoman 
empire  destroyed  the  barrier. 

The  only  case  in  which  any  plausible  arguments  have 
been  urged  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  the  writings  of 
the  Stoics  were  influenced  by  the  New  Testament,  is  that 
of  Seneca.  This  philosopher  was  regarded  by  all  the 
mediaeval  writers  as  a  Christian,  on  the  ground  of  a  corre- 
spondence with  St.  Paul,  which  formed  part  of  a  forged 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
attributed  to  St.  Linus.  Those  letters,  which  were  ab- 
solutely unnoticed  during  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
are  first  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally abandoned  as  forgeries  ;^  but  many  curious  coin- 

^  I,act  Iitsl.  Div.  vii.  3. 

°  See  thwr  history  fully  investigated  in  Aubertin.  Augustine  followed 
Jerome  in  mentioning  the  letters,  but  neither  declared  their  belief  in 
them.  Lactantius  nearlj  at  the  snme  time  (Inst.  Div.  -ri,  24)  distinctly 
Bjiolia  of  Seneea  as  a  Pag.-m,  ns  Tertuilian  (_Apol  50)  had  done  before.    The 
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ciclences  of  phraseology  have  been  pointed  out  between 
tlie  writings  of  Seneca  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  presumption  derived  from  them  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  facts  that  the  brotlier  of  Seneca  was  that  Gallic, 
who  refused  to  hear  the  disputes  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  Jews,  and  that  Burrhus,  who  was  the  friend  and  col- 
league of  Seneca,  was  the  officer  to  whose  custody  St. 
Paul  had  been  entrusted  at  Eome.  Into  the  minute 
verbal  criticism  to  which  this  question  has  given  rise,i  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter.  It  has  been  shown  that 
much  of  what  was  deemed  Christian  phraseology  grew 
out  of  the  pantheistic  notion  of  one  great  body  including, 
and  one  divine  mind  animatmg  and  guiding,  all  existing 
things ;  and  many  others  of  the  protended  coincidences 
are  so  slight  as  to  be  altogether  worthless  as  an  argument ; 
,,  but  I  think  most  persons  who  review  what  was  written 
on  the  subject,  will  conclude  that  it  is  probable  some  frag- 
ments at  least  of  Christian  language  had  come  to  the  ears 
of  Seneca.  But  to  suppose  that  his  system  of  morals  is 
in  any  degree  formed  after  the  model,  or  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  blind  to  the  most 
obvious  characteristics  of  both  Christianity  and  Stoicism ; 
for  no  other  moralist  could  be  so  aptly  selected  as 
representing  thefr  extreme  divergence.  Eeverence  and 
humihty,  a  constant  sense  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  God 
and  of  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  man,  and  a  perpetual 
reference  to  another  world,  were  the  essential  charac- 


fs  number  of  forced  dociimenfs  ia  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  features 
of  the  church  history  of  the  first  few  centiiriBS. 

'  M.  neuiy  has  written  an  ehiborate  work  maintaiDing  the  connection 
between  the  apostle  and  the  philosopher.  M.  Troplong  {Injiaence  du  Chris- 
ttanismesur  k  Droit)  has  adopted  the  same  view.  M.  A«bertin,iB  the  work 
I  have  already  cited,  haa  miuntfuned  the  opposite  tibw  (which  ia  that  of  all 
or  nearly  all  English  critics)  with  masterly  bHII  and  learning.  The  AbhiS 
Doiirif  {Rapports  du  Stoicisme  et  du  Christiaimnie)  haa  placed  side  by  side 
the  passages  from  each  writer  which  are  moat  alike. 
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teristica  of  Christianity,  the  source  of  all  its  power,  the 
basis  of  its  distinctive  typo.  Of  all  these,  the  teaching  of 
Seneca  is  the  direct  antithesis.  Careless  of  the  future 
world,  and  profoundly  convinced  of  the  supreme  majesty 
of  man,  he  laboured  to  emancipate  his  disciples  '  from 
every  fear  of  God  and  man ;'  and  the  proud  language  in 
which  he  claimed  for  the  sage  an  equahty  with  the  gods, 
represents,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  to  which  philosophic 
arrogance  has  been  carried.  The  Jews,  with  whom  the 
Christians  were  then  universally  identified,  he  emphati- 
cally describes  as  '  an  accursed  race.'  ^  One  man,  indeed, 
there  was  among  the  latter  Stoics,  who  had  almost  realised 
the  Christian  type,  and  in  whose  pure  and  gentle  nature 
the  arrogance  of  his  school  can  bo  scarcely  traced ;  but 
Marcus  Aurellus,  who  of  all  the  Pagan  world,  if  we  argued 
by  internal  evidence  alone,  we  should  have  most  readily 
identified  with  Christianity,  was  a  persecutor  of  the  faith, 
and  he  has  left  on  record  in  his  '  meditations '  his  contempt 
for  the  Christian  martyrs.^ 

The  relation  between  the  Pagan  philosophers  and  the 
Christian  religion  was  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of 
profound  difference  of  opinion  in  the  early  Chiu:ch.^ 
While  the  writers  of  one  school  apologised  for  the  murder 
of  Socrates,  described  the  martyred  Greek  as  '  the  buf- 
foon of  Athens  ; '  *  and  attributed  his  inspiration  to  diabo- 
lical infiuence,^  while  they  designated  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers  as  '  the  school  of  heretics,'  and  collected 
with  a  malicious  assiduity  all  the  calumnies  that  had 

'  Quoted  by  St.  Augustine.— De  Cii?.  Dei,  vi.  11.  »  jd.  3. 

'  The  history  of  tlie  two  schools  has  beon  elaborately  traced  by  Ritter, 
Pressens^,  and  many  other  wiiteva.  I  would  especially  refer  to  tho  fourth 
volume  of  M.  De  Gerando's  most  fRscinating  Ilistoire  de  la  fMlosop/iie, 

*  '  Scurra  Atticus,'  Min.  Felia,  Odav,  This  term  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  given  to  Socrates  hy  Zeno.  (Oic  De  Mt.  Dear,  L  34.) 

"  Tertiill.  De  Anima,  SO. 
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been  heaped  upon  their  memory,  there  were  others  who 
made  it  a  leading  object  to  establish  a  close  affinity 
between  Pagan  philosophy  and  the  Christian  revelation. 
Imbued  in  many  instances,  almost  firom  childhood,  with 
the  noble  teaching  of  Plato,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  ana- 
logies between  his  philosophy  and  their  new  faith,  these 
writers  fonnd  the  exhibition  of  this  resemblance  at  once 
deeply  grateful  to  themselves  and  the  most  successful 
way  of  dispelling  the  prejudices  of  their  Pagan  neigh- 
bours. The  success  that  had  attended  the  Christian  pro- 
phecies attributed  to  the  Sibyls  and  the  oracles,  the 
passion  for  eclecticism,  which  the  social  and  commercial 
position  of  Alesandria  had  generated,  and  also  the 
example  of  the  Jew  Aristobulus,  who  had  some  time 
before  contended  that  the  Jewish  writings  had  been 
translated  into  Greek,  and  had  been  the  source  of  much 
of  the  Pagan  wisdom,  encouraged  them  in  their  course. 
The  most  concihatory,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
philosophical  school,  was  the  earliest  in  the  Church. 
Justin  Martyr- — the  first  of  the  fathers  whose  writings 
possess  any  general  philosophical  interest — cordially  re- 
cognises the  exceUenee  of  many  parts  of  the  Pagan  phi- 
losophy, and  even  attributes  it  to  a  divine  inspiration,  to 
the  action  of  the  generative  or  '  seminal  Logos,'  which 
from  the  earliest  times  had  existed  in  the  world,  had 
inspired  teachers  like  Socrates  and  Musonius,  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  demons,  and  had  received  ia 
Christianity  its  final  and  perfect  manifestation.^  The 
same  generous  and  expansive  appreciations  may  be  traced 
in  the  writings  of  several  later  fathers,  although  the  school 
was  speedily  disfigured  by  some  grotesque  extravagances. 
Clement  of  Alexandria — a  writer  of  wide  sympathies, 

>  See  especially  his  ApiA.  ii,  3, 13,  13.    He  speaks  of  tlie  aTripixauKos 
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considerable  originality,  very  extensive  learning,  but  of  a 
feeble  and  fantastic  judgment — who  immediately  succeeded 
Justin  Martyr,  attributed  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity 
to  two  sources.  Tlie  first  source  was  tradition ;  for  the 
angels,  who  had  been  fascinated  by  the  antediluvian  ladies, 
had  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  fair 
companions  by  giving  them  an  abstract  of  the  metaphysical 
and  other  learning  which  was  then  current  in  heaven,  and 
the  substance  of  these  conversations  being  transmitted  by 
tradition  supplied  the  pagan  philosophers  with  their  leading 
notions.  The  angels  did  not  know  everything,  and  therefore 
the  Greek  philosopliy  was  imperfect ;  but  this  event  formed 
the  first  great  epoch  in  literary  history.  The  second  and 
most  important  source  of  pagan  wisdom  was  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,^ of  which  many  of  tlie  early  Christians  traced  the 
influence  in  every  department  of  ancient  -wisdom.  Plato 
had  boiTowed  from  it  all  his  philosophy,  Homer  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  his  poetry,  Demosthenes  the  finest  touches 
of  his  eloquence.  Even  Miltiades  owed  his  mifitaiy  skill 
to  an  assiduous  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  ambus- 
cade by  which  he  won  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  imi- 
tated from  the  strategy  of  Moses.^  Pythagoras,  moreover, 
had  been  himself  a  circumcised  Jew.'    Plato  had  been 


'  See  on  nil  tliis  Clem.  Ales.  Strom,  v.,  nnd  also  i.  23. 

=  St.  Clement  repents  tiia  twice  (Stiom.  i.  24,  v.  14).  Tlie  wiitiiigs  of 
this  father  are  full  of  curious,  and  sometimes  ingenious,  attempts  to  tjface 
diifei'ent  phrases  of  the  great  philosopliera,  orators,  and  poets  to  Moses. 
A  vast  amount  of  learning  and  ingenuity  lina  been  expended  in  tlie  same 
cause  by  Eusebiiis.  (^Frap.  Evanr/.  sii.  siii.)  The  ti'adition  of  the  deri- 
Taiion  of  pagan  philosophy  froni  the  Old  Testament  found  in  general  little 
favour  among  the  Latin  writers.  There  is  some  curious  information  on  tliis 
subject  in  Waterlflnd's  'Charge  to  tlio  Clergy  of  Middlesex,  to  prove  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  andenta  was  bon'owed  from  revelation,  delivered  in 
1731.'    It  is  in  the  8th  volume  of  Waterland'a  worha  (ed.  1731). 

'  St.  Clement  (Strom,  i.)  mentions  that  some  think  him  to  have  been 
Ezekiel,  an  opinion  which  St  Clement  himself  does  not  hold.    See  on  the 
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instructocl  in  Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  The  god 
Serapis  was  no  other  than  the  patriarch  Joseph,  his 
Egyptian  name  being  manifestly  derived  from  his  great- 
grandmother  Sarah.^ 

Absurdities  of  tliis  Isind,  of  which  I  have  given  extreme 
but  by  no  means  the  only  examples,  were  usually  primarily 
intended  to  repel  arguments  against  Christianity,  md  they 
are  illustrations  of  the  tendency  which  has  always  existed 
in  an  uncritical  age  to  invent,  without  a  shadow  of  founda- 
tion, the  most  elaborate  theories  of  explanation  rather  than 
recognise  the  smallest  force  in  an  objection.    Thus,  when 
the  Pagans  attempted  to  rodnco  Christianity  to  a  normal 
product  of  the  human  mind,  by  pointing  to  the  very 
numerous  pagan  legends  which  were  precisely  parallel  to 
the  Jewish  histories,  it  was  answered  that  the  dajmons 
were  careful  students  of  prophecy,  that  they  foresaw  with 
terror  the  advent  of  their  Divine  Conqueror,  and  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  men  believing  in  him,  they  had  invented, 
by  anticipation,  a  series  of  legends  resembhng  the  events 
which  wore  foretold."     More   frequently,  liowever,  the 
early  Christians  retorted  the  accusations  of  plagiary,  and 
by  forged  writings  attributed  to  pagan  authors,  or  by 
pointing  out  alleged  traces  of  Jewish  iniluence  in  genuine 
pagan  writings,  they  endeavoiu-ed  to   trace  through  the 
past  Hie  footsteps  of  their  faith.    But  this  method°of  as- 
similation which  culminated  in  the  Gnostics,  the  Neopla- 

pntristic  liolicns  nWit  Pj'tliiigoras  Legendre,  TmHi  de  P  Opkio,,.  tomo  i. 

'  This  is  the  opinion  of  Julius  Firmicus  Materuus,  a  Latin  writer  of  the 
age  of  Constantino, 'Knm  quia  SariBproneposfueriit.  .  .  .  Serapis  dictua  est 
Gkoot  aennone,  hoc  est  Sapas  d,Ti.'-Julius  Firmicus  Maternus,  Se  Srrore 
I^ffmarttm  Relie/icmmn,  cnp.  xiv. 

•  Justin  Jlarljr,  ApA  i.  64;  Tryplio.  69-70.  Tliore  i.  a  veij  curious 
collection  of  pagan  legends  that  were  parallel  to  Jewish  incidents  in  La 
MBtie  le  Vm/er,  let  xcaji. 
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tonists,  and  especially  in  Origen,  was  directed  not  to  the 
later  Stoics  of  the  euipire,  but  to  the  great  philosophers 
who  had  preceded  Christianity.  It  was  in  the  writings 
of  Hato,  not  in  those  of  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Aurelius, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  found  the 
influence  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  passion  for  discovering  these  connections  was  most 
extravagant,  the  notion  of  Seneca  and  his  followers  being 
inspired  by  the  Christians  was  unknown. 

Dismissing  then,-  as  altogether  groundless,  the  notion 
that  Christianity  had  obtained  a  complete  or  even  a 
partial  influence  over  the  philosophic  classes  diu?ing  the 
period  of  stoical  ascendency,  we  come  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  suppose  that  the  Eoman  empire  was  converted 
by  a  system  of  evidences — by  the  miracidous  proofs  of 
the  divinity  of  Christianity,  submitted  to  the  adjudication 
of  the  people.  To  estimate  this  view  aright,  we  have  to 
consider  both  the  capacity  of  the  men  of  that  age  for 
judging  miracles,  and  also— which  is  a  different  question 
— the  extent  to  which  such  evidence  would  weigh  upon 
their  minds.  To  treat  this  subject  satisfactorily,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  enter  at  some  httle  length  into  the  broad 
question  of  the  evidence  of  the  miraculous. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  minority  of  the  priests  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  general  incredulity  on  the  subject  of 
miracles  now  underlies  the  opinions  of  ahnost  all  educated 
men.  Nearly  every  one,  however  cordially  he  inay  admit 
some  one  particular  class  of  miracles,  as  a  general  rule 
regards  the  accounts  of  such  events,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  all  old  historians,  as  false  and  incredible,  even  when 
he  fully  believes  the  natural  events  that  are  authenticated, 
by  the  same  testimony.  The  reason  of  this  incredulity  is 
not  altogether  the  impossibility  or  even  extreme  natural 
improbability  of  miracles;  for,    whatever  may    be  the 
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case  with  some,  there  is  at  least  one  class  or  conception 
of  them  which  is  perfectly  free  from  logical  difficulty. 
There  is  no  contradiction  involved  in  the  belief  that 
spiritual  beings,  of  power  and  wisdom  immeasurably 
transcending  our  own,  exist,  or  that,  existing,  they 
might,  by  the  normal  exercise  of  then:  powers,  perform 
feats  as  far  surpassing  the  understanding  of  the  most 
gifted  of  manliind,  as  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  pre- 
diction of  an  eclipse  surpass  the  faculties  of  a  savage. 
ISTor  does  the  increduhty  arise,  I  tiiink,  aa  is  commonly 
asserted,  from  the  want  of  that  amount  and  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  in  other  departments  is  deemed  sufficient. 
Very  few  of  the  minor  facts  of  history  are  authenticated 
by  as  much  evidence  as  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  or 
the  miracles  of  the  holy  thorn,  or  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbe  Paris.  We  believe,  with  tolerable  assurance,  a 
crowd  of  historical  events  on  the  testimony  of  one  or  two 
Eoman  historians ;  but  when  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  de- 
scribe how  Vespasian  restored  a  blind  man  to  sight,  and 
a  cripple  to  strength,^  their  deliberate  assertions  do  not 
even  beget  in  our  minds  a  suspicion  that  the  narrative 
may  possibly  be  true.  We  are  quite  certain  that  miracles 
were  not  ordinary  occurrences  in  classical  or  mediasval 
times,  but  nearly  all  the  contemporary  writers  from 
whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  those  periods  were 
convinced  that  they  were. 

If,  then,  I  have  correctly  interpreted  the  opinions  of 

'  Suet.  reap.  7;Tadt,-ffMiv.81.  There  is  aslight  difference  between  the 
two  historians  about  the  second  miracle,  Suetoniuesaja  it  -was  the  leg, 
Tacitiia  that  it  was  the  hand  that  was  diseased.  The  god  Serapis  was  safd  ' 
to  have  revealed  to  the  patients  that  they  would  he  cured  by  the  Emperor. 
Tacitus  aaja  that  Vespasian  did  not  believe  in  his  own  power ;  that  it  was 
only  after  much  persuasion  he  was  induced  to  try  the  expermieni  j  thai  the 
blind  man  was  well  known  in  Alexandria,  where  the  event  occurred,  and 
that,  when  he  wrote,  eye-witnesses  who  bad  no  motive  to  lie  still  attested 
the  miracle. 
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ordinary  educatecl  people  on  this  subject,  it  appears 
that  the  common  attitude  towards  miracles  is  not  that 
of  doubt,  of  hesitation,  of  discontent  with  the  existing 
evidence,  but  rather  of  absolute,  derisive,  and  even  uii- 
examining  incrednhty.  Such  a  fact,  when  we  consider 
that  the  antecedent  possibility  of  at  least  some  miracles  is 
■usually  admitted,  and  in  the  face  of  the  vast  mass  of 
tradition  that  may  be  adduced  in  their  favour,  appears  at 
first  sight  a  striking  anomaly,  and  the  more  so,  because  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  belief  in  miracles  has  in  most  cases 
not  been  reasoned  down,  but  has  simply  faded  away. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  process  by  which  this  state  of 
mind  has  been  attained,  we  may  take  an  example  in  a 
sphere  which  is  happily  removed  from  controversy.  There 
are  very  few  pei-sons  with  whom  the  fictitious  character 
of  fairy  tales  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  question,  or  who 
would  hesitate  to  disbelieve  or  even  to  ridicule  any  anecdote 
of  this  nature  which  was  told  them,  without  the  very 
smaUest  examination  of  its  evidence.  Yet,  if  we  ask  in 
what  respect  the  esistenceof.fairies  is  naturally  contra- 
dictory or  absurd,  it  would  be  diflicidt  to  answer  the 
question.  A  fairy  is  simply  a  being  possessing  a  mode- 
rate share  of  human  intelligence,  with  little  or  no  moral 
faculty,  with  a  body  pellucid,  winged,  and  volatile,  like 
that  of  an  insect,  with  a  passion  for  dancing,  and,  perhaps, 
with  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
different  plants.  That  such  beings  should  exist,  or  that, 
existing,  they  should  be  able  to  do  many  things  beyond 
human  power,  are  propositions  which  do  not  present  the 
smallest  difHculty.  For  many  centuries  their  existence 
was  almost  universally  believed.  There  is  not  a  country, 
not  a  province,  scarcely  a  parish,  in  which  traditions  of 
their  appearance  were  not  long  preserved.  So  great  a 
weight  of  tradition,  so  many  independent  trains  of  evidence 
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attesting  statements  perfectly  free  from  intrinsic  absurdity, 
or  even  improbability,  might  appear  sufficient,  if  not  to 
establish  conviction,  at  least  to  supply  a  very  strong  primd 
facie  case,  and  ensure  a  patient  and  respectful  investigation 
of  the  subject 

It  has  not  done  so,  and  the  reasoa  is  sufficiently  plain. 
The  question  of  the  credibility  of  fairy  tales  has  not  been 
resolved  by  an  examination  of  evidence,  but  by  an  obser- 
vation of  the  laws  of  historic  development.  Wherever 
we  find  an  ignorant  and  rustic  population,  the  belief  in 
fairies  is  found  to  exist,  and  circumstantial  accounts  of 
their  apparitions  are  circulated.  But  invariably  with 
increased  education  this  belief  passes  away.  It  is  not  that 
the  fairy  tales  are  refuted  or  explained  away,  or  even  nar- 
rowly sci-utinised.  It  is  that  the  fairies  cease  to  appear. 
From  the  uniformity  of  this  decline,  we  infer  that  fairy 
tales  are  the  normal  product  of  a  certain  condition  of  the 
imagination ;  and  this  position  is  raised  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty when  we  find  that  the  decadence  of  fairy  tales  is 
but  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  transformations. 

When  the  savage  looks  around  upon .  the  world  and 
begins  to  form  his  theories  of  existence,  he  falls  at  once 
into  three  great  errors,  which  become  the  first  principles 
of  his  subsequent  opinions.  He  believes  that  this  eardi  is 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  the  bodies  encircling 
it  are  intended  for  its  use  ;  that  the  disturbances  and  dislo- 
cations it  presents,  and  especially  the  master  curse  of  death, 
are  connected  with  some  event  in  his  history,  and  also  that 
the  numerous  phenomena  and  natural  vicissitudes  he  sees 
around  him  are  due  to  direct  and  isolated  vbfitions,  either 
of  spirits  presiding  over  or  of  inteUigences  inherent  in 
matter.  Around  these  leading  conceptions  a  crowd  of 
particular  legends  speedily  cluster.  If  a  stone  falls  beside 
inm,  he  naturally  infers  that  some  one  has  thrown  it.     If 
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it  be  an  aerolite,  it  is  attributed  to  some  celestial  being. 
Believing  that  each  comet,  tempest,  or  pestilence  results 
from  a  direct  and  isolated  act,  he  proceeds  to  make  theories 
r^arding  the  motives  which  have  induced  his  spiritual  per- 
secutors to  assail  him,  and  the  methods  by  which  he  may- 
assuage  their  anger.  Finding  numerous  distinct  trains 
or  series  of  phenomena,  he  invents  for  each  appropriate 
presiding  spirits.  Miracles  are  to  him  neither  strange 
events  nor  violations  of  natural  law,  but  simply  the  unveil- 
ing or  manifestation  of  the  ordinary  government  of  the 
world. 

With  these  broad  intellectual  conceptions  several  mi- 
nor influences  concur.  A  latent  fetJchism,  which  is  be- 
trayed in  that  love  of  direct  personification,  or  of  apply- 
ing epithets  derived  from  sentient  beings  to  inanimate 
nature,  which  appears  so  largely  in  all  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, and  especially  in  those  of  an  early  period  of 
society,  is  the  root  of  a  great  part  of  our  opinions.  If — 
to  employ  a  very  familiar  illustration — the  most  civilised 
and  rational  of  mankind  will  observe  his  own  emotions, 
when  by  some  accident  he  has  struck  his  head  violently 
against  a  door-post,  he  will  probably  find  that  his  first 
exclamation  was  not  merely  of  pain  but  of  anger,  and  of 
anger  directed  against  the  wood.  In  a  moment  reason 
checks  the  emotion  ;  but  if  he  observes  carefuUy  his  own 
feelings,  he  may  easily  convince  himself  of  the  unconscious 
fetichisra  which  is  latent  in  his  mind,  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  child  or  a  savage,  displays  itself  without  reserve. 
Man  instinctively  ascribes  volition  to  whatever  powerfully 
alTects  him.  The  feebleness  of  his- imagination  conspires 
with  other  causes  to  prevent  an  uncivilised  man  rising 
above  the  conception  of  an  anthropomorphic  Deity,  and 
the  capricious  or  isolated  acts  of  siicli  a  being  form  his 
exact  notion  of  miracles.    The  same  feebleness  of  imagi- 
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nation  makes  him  clothe  all  intellectual  tendencies,  all 
conflicting  emotions,  all  forces,  passions,  or  fancies,  in 
material  forms.  His  mind  naturally  translates  the  conflict 
between  opposing  feelings  into  a  history  of  the  combat 
between  rival  spirits.  A  vast  accumulation  of  myths  is 
spontaneously  formed — each  legend  being  merely  the 
material  expression  of  a  moral  fact.  The  simple  love  of 
the  wonderful,  and  the  coinplete  absence  of  all  critical 
spirit,  aid  the  formation. 

In  this  manner  we  find  that  in  certain  stages  of  society, 
and  under  the  action  of  the  influences  I  have  stated,  an 
accretion  of  miracles  is  invariably  fonued  around  every 
prominent  personage  or  institution.  We  look  for  them 
as  we  look  for  showers  in  April,  or  for  harvest  in  autumn. 
We  can  very  rarely  show  with  any  confidence  the  precise 
manner  in  which  a  particular  legend  is  created  or  the 
nuc/eus  of  truth  which  it  contains,  but  we  can  analyse 
the  general  causes  that  have  impelled  men  towards  the 
miraculous ;  we  can  show  that  these  causes  have  never 
failed  to  produce  the  effect,  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
alteration  of  mental  conditions  invariably  accompanying 
the  decline  of  the  belief.  When  men  are  destitute  of 
critical  spirit,  when  the  notion  of  uniform  law  is  yet 
unborn,  and  when  their  imaginations  are  still  incapable  of 
rising  to  abstract  ideas,  histories  of  miracles  are  always 
formed  and  always  believed,  and  they  continue  to  flourish 
and  to  multiply  until  these  conditions  have  altered.  Mra- 
cles  cease  when  men  cease  to  believe  and  to  expect  them. 
In  periods  that  are  equally  credulous,  they  multiply  or 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which  the 
imagination  is  directed  to  theological  topics.  A  com- 
parison of  the  liistories  of  the  most  different  nations  shows 
the  mythical  period  to  have  been  common  to  all ;  and  we 
may  trace  in  many    quarters   substantially  the    same 
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miracles,  though  varied  by  national  characteristics,  and 
ivith  a  certain  local  cast  and  colouruig.  As  among  tlie 
Alps  the  same  shower  falls  as  rain  in  the  snnny  valleys, 
and  as  snow  among  the  lofty  peaks,  so  the  same  intel- 
lectual conceptions  which  in  one  moral  latitude  take 
the  form  of  nymphs,  or  fairies,  or  sportive  legends,  appear 
in  another  as  dsBmoiis  or  appalling  apparitions.  Some- 
times we  can  discover  the  precise  natural  fact  which  the 
superstition  had  misread.  Thus,  epilepsy,  the  pheno- 
menon of  nightmare,  and  that  form  of  madness  which 
leads  men  to  imagine  tJicmselves  transformed  into  some 
animal,  are  doubtless  the  explanation  of  many  tales  of 
demoniacal  possession,  of  incubi,  and  of  lycanthropy.  In 
other  cases  we  may  detect  a  single  error,  such  as  tlie  notion 
that  the  sky  is  close  to  the  earth,  or  that  the  sun  revolves 
around  the  globe,  wliich  had  suggested  the  legend.  But 
more  frequently  we  can  give  only  a  general  explanation, 
enabling  us  to  assign  these  legends  to  their  place,  as  the 
normal  expression  of  a  certain  stage  of  knowledge  or 
intellectual  power;  and  tliis  explanation  is  their  refuta- 
tion. We  do  not  say  that  they  are  impossible,  or  even 
that  they  are  not  authenticated  by  as  mucli  evidence  as 
many  facts  we  believe.  We  only  say  that,  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  society,  illusions  of  this  kind  inevitably  ajjpear. 
No  one  can  prove  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts ; 
but  if  a  man  whose  brain  is  reeling  with  fever  declares 
that  be  has  seen  one,  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  about  his  assertion. 

The  gradual  decadence  of  miraculous  narratives  which 
accompanies  advancing  civilisation  may  be  chiefly  traced 
to  three  causes.  The  first  is  that  general  accuracy  of 
observation  and  of  statement  which  all  education  tends 
more  or  less  to  produce,  which  checks  the  amplifications 
of  the  undisciplined  imagination,  and  is  speedily  followed  by 
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a  miicli  stronger  moral  feeling  on  tlie  subject  of  truth 
than  ever  exists  in  a  rude  civilisation.  The  second  ia  an 
increased  power  of  abstraction,  -which  is  likewise  a  result 
of  general  education,  and  which,  by  correcting  the  early 
habit  of  personifying  all  phenomena,  destroys  one  of  the 
most  prohfic  sources  of  legends,  and  closes  the  mythical 
period  of  history.  The  third  is  the  progress  of  physical 
science,  which  gradually  dispels  that  conception  of  a  uni- 
verse governed  by  perpetual  and  arbitrary  interference, 
from  which,  for  tlie  most  part,  these  legends  originally 
sprang.  The  whole  history  of  physical  science ,  is  one 
continued  revelation  of  tlie  reign  of  law.  The  same 
law  that  governs  the  motions  of  a  grain  of  dust,  or  the 
light  of  tlie  glowworm's  lamp,  is  shown  to  preside  over 
the  march  of  the  most  majestic  planet  or  the  fire  of  the 
most  distant  sim.  Countless  phenomena,  which  were 
for  centm'ies  universally  believed  to  be  the  resiQts  of 
spiritual  agency,  portents  of  calamity,  or  acts  of  Divine 
vengeance,  have  been  one  by  one  expliuncd,  have  been 
shown  to  rise  from  bhnd  physical  causes,  to  be  capable 
of  prediction,  or  amenable  to  human  remedies.  Forms 
of  madness  which  were  for  ages  supposed  to  result  from 
possession,  are  treated  successfully  in  our  hospitals.  The 
advent  of  the  comet  is  predicted.  The  wire  invented  by 
the  sceptic  Franklin  defends  the  crosses  on  our  churches 
from  the  lightning  stroke  of  heaven.  Whether  we 
examine  the  course  of  the  planets  or  the  world  of  the 
animalculifi;  to  whatever  field  of  physical  nature  oiu- 
research  is  turned,  the  uniform,  invariable  result  of  scien- 
tific enquiry  is  to  show  that  even  the  most  apparently 
irregular  and  surprising  phenomena  are  governed  by 
natural  antecedents,  and  are  parts  of  one  great  connected 
system.  From  this  vast  concurrence  of  evidence,  from 
this  uniformity  of  experience  in  so  many  spheres,  there 
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arises  in  the  minds  of  scientiJjc  men  a  conviction,  amount- 
ing to  absolute  moral  certainty,  that  the  whole  course  of 
physical  nature  is  governed  by  law,  that  the  notion  of  the 
perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity  with  some  particular 
classes  of  its  phenomena  is  false  and  unscientific,  and  that 
the  theological  habit  of  interpreting  the  catastrophes  of 
nature  as  Divine  warnings  or  punishments,  or  disciplines,  is 
a  baseless  and  a  pernicious  superstition. 

The  effects  of  these  discoveries  upon  miraculous  legends 
are  of  various  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  a  vast  number 
which  have  clustered  around  the  notion  of  the  irregularity 
of  some  phenomenon  which  is  proved  to  be  regular — such 
as  the  innumerable  accounts  collected  by  the  ancients  to 
corroborate  their  opinion  of  the  portentous  nature  of  comets 
— are  directly  overthrown.  In  the  next  place,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  interdependence  of  phenomena  greatly  increases 
the  improbability  of  some  legends  which  it  does  not  actu- 
ally disprove.  Thus,  when  men  believed  the  sun  to  be 
simply  a  lamp  revolving  around  and  lighting  our  world, 
they  had  no  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  was  one 
day  literally  arrested  in  its  course,  to  illuminate  an  army  , 
which  was  engaged  in  massacring  its  enemies;  but  the 
case  became  different  when  it  was  perceived  that  the 
Bun  was  the  centre  of  a  vast  system  of  worlds,  which  a 
suspension  of  the  earth's  motion  must  have  reduced  to 
chaos,  without  a'miracle  extending  through  it  all.  Thus, 
again,  the  old  belief  that  some  animals  became  for  the 
first  time  carnivorous  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
appeared  tolerably  simple  as  long  as  this  revolution  was 
supposed  to  be  only  a  change  of  habits  or  of  tastes  ;  but  it 
became  more  dilficult  of  belief,  when  it  was  shown  to 
involve  a  change  of  teeth  ;  and  the  difficulty  was,  I  suppose, 
Btill  further  aggravated  when  it  was  proved  that  every 
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animal,  having  digestive  organs  speciaHy  adapted  to  its 
food,  these  also  must  have  been  changed. 

In  the   last  place,  physical  science   exercises  a  still 
wider  influence  by  destroying  ivhat  I  have    called  the 
centre  ideas  out  of  which   countless  particular  theories 
were  evolved,  of  which  they  were  the  natural  expKssion, 
and  upon  which  their  permanence   depends.    Proving 
that  our  world  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  is  a 
simple  planet,   revolving  with   many   others    around  a 
cominon  sun ;  proving  that  the  disturbances  and  sufferings 
of  the  world  do  not  result  from  an  event  which  occurred 
but  6,000  years  ago ;  that  long  before  that  period  the 
earth  was  dislocated  by  the  most  fearful  convulsions ;  that 
countless  generations   of  sentient  animals,  aitd  also,   as 
recent  discoveries  appear  conclusively  to  show,  of  men,  not 
only  lived  but  died ;  proving,  by  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  evidence,  that  the  notion  of  a  universe  governed 
by  isolated  acts  of  special  hitervention  is  nutrue — physical 
science  had  given  new  directions  to  the  currents  of  the  im- 
agiriatioD,  supplied  the  judgment  with  new  measures  of  pro- 
bability, and  thus  affected  the  whole  circle  of  our  beliefs. 
With  most  men,  however,  the  transition  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  accomplished,  and  that  part  of  physical  nature 
which  science  has  as  yet  failed  to  explain  is  regarded  as  a 
sphere  of  special  interposition.    Thus,  multitudes  who 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  celestial  phenomena  are  sub- 
ject to  inflexible  law,  imagine  that  the  dispensation  of 
rain  is  in  some  sense  the  result  of  arbitrary  interposi- 
tions, determined  by  the  conduct  of  mankind.     Near  the 
equator,  it  is  true,  it  is  tolerably  constant  and  capable  of 
prediction;  but  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the 
equator,  the  rainfall  becomes  more  variable,  and  conse- 
quently.in  the  eyes  of  some,  supernatural;  and  although  no 
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scientific  man  has  tlie  faintest  doubt  tliat  it  is  governed  by 
laws  as  inflexible  as  those  which  determine  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  yet  because,  owing  to  the  great  complexity  of 
the  determining  causes,  we  are  unable  fully  to  explain 
them,  it  is  still  customary  to  speak  of  '  plagues  of  rain 
and  water '  sent  on  account  of  our  sins,  and  of  '  scarcity 
and  dearth,  which  we  most  justly  suffer  for  onr  iniquity.' 
Corresponding  language  is  employed  about  the  forms  of 
disease  and  death  wHch  science  has  but  imperfectly 
explained.  If  men  are  employed  in  some  profession 
which  compels  them  to  inhale  steel  filings  or  noxious 
vapours,  or  if  their  abode  ^  in  a  pestilential  marsh,  the 
diseases  that  result  from  these  conditions  are  not  regarded 
as  a  judgment  or  a  discipline,  for  the  natui-al  cause  is  obvi- 
ous and  decisive.  But  if  the  conditions  that  produced 
the.  disease  are  very  subtle  and  very  complicated,  if  phy- 
sicians are  incapable  of  tracing  with  certainty  its  nature 
or  its  effects,  if,  above  all,  it  assumes  the  character  of  an 
epidemic,  it  is  continually  treated  as  a  Divine  judgment. 
The  presumption  against  this  view  arises  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  in  exact  proportion  as  medical  science  ad- 
vances, disea,?es  are  proved  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  physical  conditions,  but  also  from  many  cha- 
racteristics of  unexplained  disease  which  unequivocally 
prove  it  to  be  natural.  Thus,  cholera,  which  is  frequently 
treated  according  to  the  theological  method,  varies  with 
the  conditions  of  temperature,  is  engendered  by  particular 
forma  of  diet,  follows  the  course  of  rivers,  yields  in  some 
measure  to  medical  treatment,  can  be  aggravated  or  miti- 
gated by  courses  of  conduct  that  have  no  relation  to  vice 
or  virtue,  takes  its  victims  indiscriminately  from  all  grades 
of  morals  or  opinion.  Usually,  when  definite  causes  are 
assigned  for  a  supposed  judgment,  they  lead  to  conse- 
quences of  the  most  grotesque  absurdity.     Thus,  when  a 
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deadly  and  mysterious  disease  fell  upon  the  cattle  of 
England,  some  divines,  not  content  with  treating  it  as  a 
judgment,  proceeded  to  trace  it  to  certain  popi.ilar  writings 
containing  wbat  were  deemed  heterodox  opinions  about 
the  Pentateuch,  or  about  the  eternity  of  punishment.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  disease  was  imported  from  a  country 
■where  such  speculations  are  unknown ;  that  the  authors 
objected  to  had  no  cattle ;  that  the  farmers,  who  chiefly 
eufiered  by  the  disease,  were  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  these  books,  and  if  they 
knew  them  would  have  indignantly  repudiated  them ; 
that  the  town  populations,  who  chiefly  read  them,  were 
only  affected  indirectly  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food, 
which  falls  with  perfect  impartiality  upon  the  orthodox 
and  upon  the  heterodox;  that  particular  counties  were 
pecuharly  sufferers,  without  being  at  all  conspicuous 
for  their  scepticism ;  that  similar  writings  appeared  in 
former  periods,  without  cattle  being  in  any  respect  the 
worse ;  and  tliat,  at  the  very  period  at  which  the  plague 
was  raging,  other  countries,  in  which  far  more  audacious 
speculations  were  rife,  enjoyed  an  absolute  immunity. 
In  the  face  of  all  these  consequences,  the  theory  lias  been 
confidently  urged  and  warmly  applauded. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  observed  how  lai'ge  a 
proportion  of  such  questions  are  capable  of  a  strictly 
inductive  method  of  discussion.  If  it  is  said  that  plagues 
or  pestilences  are  sent  as  a  punishment  of  error  or  of 
vice,  the  assertion  must  be  tested  by  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  history  of  plagues  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  periods  of  great  vice  and  heterodoxy  on  the  other. 
If  it  be  said  that  an  inffuence  more  powerful  than  any 
military  agency  directs  the  course  of  battles,  the  action 
of  this  force  must  be  detected  as  we  would  detect  elec- 
tricity, or  any  other  force,  by  experiment.     If  the  attri- 
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biite  of  infallibility  be  ascribed  to  a  particular  church, 
an  inductive  reasoner  will  not  be  content  with  enquiring 
how  far  an  infallible  church  would  be  a  desirable  thing, 
or  how  far  certain  ancient  words  may  be  construed  as 
a  prediction  of  its  appearance ;  he  will  examine,  by  a  wide 
and  careful  survey  of  ecclesiastical  history,  whether  this 
church  has  actually  been  immutable  and  consistent  in  its 
teaching ;  whether  it  has  never  been  affected  by  the  igno- 
rance or  the  passion  of  the  age ;  whether  its  influence  has 
uniformly  been  exerted  on  the  side  which  proved  to  be  true; 
whether  it  has  never  supported  by  its  authority  scientific 
views  which  were  afterwards  demonstrated  to  be  false, 
or  countenanced  and  consolidated  popular  errors,  or 
thrown  obstacles  in  the  path  of  those  who  were  after- 
wards recognised  as  the  enljghteners  of  mankind.  If 
ecclesiastical  deliberations  are  said  to  be  specially  inspired 
or  directed  by  an  illuminating  and  supernatural  power, 
we  should  examine  whether  the  councils  and  convocations 
of  clergymen  exhibit  a  degree  and  harmony  of  wisdom 
that  cannot  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  the  play  of 
our  unassisted  faculties.  If  institutions  are  said  to  owe 
their  growth  to  special  supernatural  agencies,  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  system  of  natural  laws,  we  must 
examine  whether  their  courses  are  so  striking  and  so 
pecuhar  that  natural  laws  fail  to  explain  them.  When- 
ever, as  in  tlie  case  of  a  battle,  veiy  many  influences 
concur  to  tlie  result,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  that 
result  will  baffle  our  predictions.  It  will  also  happen 
that  strange  coincidences,  such  as  the  fi-equent  recur- 
rence of  the  same  number  in  a  game  of  chance,  will 
occur.  But  there  are  limits  to  these  variations  from 
what  we  regard  as  probable.  If,  in  throwing  the  dice, 
we  uniformly  attained  the  same  number,  or  if  in  war 
the  array  which  was  most  destitute  of  all  military  ad- 
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vantages  was  uniformly  victorious,  we  should  readily 
infer  tliat  some  special  cause  was  operating  to  produce 
the  result.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  in  every  great 
historical  crisis,  the  prevalence  of  either  side  will  bring 
with  it  a  long  train  of  consequences,  and  that  we  only 
see  one  side  of  the  picture.  If  Hannibal,  after  his  victory 
at  Canute,  had  captured  and  burnt  Bome,  the  vast  series 
of  results  that  have  followed  from  the  ascendency  of  the 
Eoman  empire  would  never  have  taken  place,  but  the 
supremacy  of  a  maritime,  commercial,  and  comparatively 
pacific  power  would  have  produced  an  entirely  different 
series,  which  would  have  formed  the  basis  and  been 
the  essential  condition  of  all  the  subsequent  progress ; 
a  civilisation,  the  type  and  character  of  which  it  is 
now  impossible  to  conjecture,  would  have  arisen,  and  its 
theologians  would  probably  have  regarded  the  career  of 
Hannibal  as  one  of  the  most  manifest  instances  of  special 
interposition  on  record. 

If  we  would  form  sound  opinions  on  these  matters, 
we  must  take  a  very  wide  and  impartial  survey  of  the 
phenomena  of  history.  We  must  examine  whether 
events  have  tended  in  a  given  direction  with  a  uniformity 
or  a  persistence  that  is  not  natiu:aliy  explicable.  We 
must  examine  not  only  the  facts  tliat  corroborate  our 
theory,  but  also  those  which  oppose  it. 

That  such  a  method  is  not  ordinarily  adopted  must  be 
manifest  to  all.  As  Bacon  said,  men  'mark  the  hits, 
but  not  the  misses ; '  they  collect  industriously  the  ex- 
amples in  which  many,  and  sometimes  improbable 
circumstances  have  converged  to  a  result  which  they 
consider  good,  and  they  simply  leave  out  of  their  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  that  tend  in  the  opposite 
direction.  They  expatiate  with  triumph  upon  the  careers 
of  emperors  who  have   been   the  unconscious  pioneera 
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of  some  great  step  of  human  progress,  but  tliey  do  not 
dwell  upon  those  whose  genius  was  expended  in  a  hope- 
less resistance  to  the  stream  of  progress,  or  upon  those  who, 
like  Bajazet  or  Tamerlane,  having  inflicted  incalculable 
evils  upon  mankind,  passed  away,  leaving  no  enduring 
fruit  behind  them.  A  hundred  missionaries  start  upon 
an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  appears  exceedingly 
improbable.  Ninety-nine  perish  and  are  forgotten.  One 
missionary  succeeds,  and  his  success  is  attributed  to 
snpernatiiral  interference,  because  the  probabilities  were 
so  greatly  against  him.  It  is  observed  that  a  long  train 
of  political  or  mihtary  events  ensured  the  triumph  of 
Protestantism  in  certain  nations  and  periods.  It  is  for- 
gotten that  another  ti'ain  of  events  destroyed  the  same 
faith  in  other  lands,  and  paralysed  the  efforts  of  its 
noblest  martyrs.  We  are  told  of  showers  of  rain  that 
followed  public  prayer,  but  we  are  not  told  how  often 
prayers  for  rain  proved  abortive,  ox  how  niucli  longer 
than  usual  the  diy  weather  had  ali'eady  continued  when 
they  were  offered.*  As  the  old  philosopher  observed, 
the  votive  tablets  of  those  who  escaped  are  suspended 
in  the  temple,  while  those  who  were  shipwrecked  are 
forgotten. 

^  The  following  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  language  which  may  slill 
be  employed,  apparently  without  esciting  any  protest,  from  the  pulpit  in  one 
of  the  great  centrea  of  English  karmng: — 'Butwehaveprayed,  and  not  been 
heard,  at  least  in  this  present  yisitation.  Have  we  desened  to  te  heard  ? 
In  former  visitations  it  was  observed  commonly  how  the  cholera  lessened 
from  the  day  of  the  public  humiliation.  When  Tve  dreaded  famine  from 
long-continued  drought,  on  the  morning  of  our  prayera  the  heaven  over  our 
head  was  of  brass ;  the  clear  burning  shy  showed  no  token  of  change.  Men 
looked  with  awe  at  its  nnmidgafed  clearness.  In  the  evening  was  the  cloud 
like  a  man's  hand;  the  relief  was  come.'  (And  then  the  author  adds,  in  a  note) 
'  This  describes  what  I  myself  saw  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  Oxford,  on 
returning  from  the  early  communion  at  St.  Mary's,  at  eiglit.  There  was 
no  visible  change  till  the  evening.' — Pusey's  Mit-acks  of  Prayer,  preached  at 
Oxford,  I6CG. 
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TJnfortunjitely,  these  inconsistencies  do  not  arise  simply 
from  intellectual  causes.  A  feeling  which  was  intended 
to  be  religious,  but  which  was  in  truth  deeply  the  reverse, 
once  led  men  to  shrink  from  examining  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  more  terrible  of  physical  phenomena,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  these  should  be  deemed  special 
instances  of  Divine  interference,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  too  sacred  for  investigation.^  In  the 
world  of  physical  science  this  mode  of  thought  has  almost 
vanished,  but  a  corresponding  sentiment  may  be  often 
detected  in  the  common  judgments  of  history.  Very- 
many  well-meaning  men— censuring  the  pursuit  of  truth 
in  tJie  name  of  the  God  of  Truth — whde  they  regard  it 
as  commendable  and  religious  to  collect  facts  illustrating 
or  corroborating  the  theological  theory  of  life,  consider 
it  irreverent  and  wrong  to  apply  to  those  facts,  and  to 
that  theory,  the  ordinary  seventy  of  inductive  reasoning. 
What  I  have  written  is  not  in  any  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence, 
moral  causes  have  a  natural  and  often  overwhelming 
influence  upon  happiness  and  upon  success,  nor  yet  with 
the  belief  that  our  moral  nature  enters  into  a  very  real, 
constant,  and  immediate  contact  with  a  higher  power. 
N'or  does  it  at  all  disprove  the  possibdity  of  Divine  in- 
terference with  the  order  even  of  physical  nature.  A 
world  governed  by  special  acts  of  intervention,  such  as 
that  which  mediieval  theologians  imagined,  is  perfectly 

'  E.g.:  'Amesferof  phi!o80pliy,traTelIingwitliotlierson  the  way, -when 
a  fearful  thunderaform  arose,  checked  the  fear  of  hk  fellows,  and  discoui'sed 
to  them  of  the  natural  teaaons  of  that  iiproai  in  the  clouds,  and  those  sudden 
flashes  wherewith  they  seemed  (out  of  the  ignorance  of  causes)  to  he  too 
much  affrighted :  in  the  midst  of  his  philosophical  discourse  he  was  struck 
dead  with  that  dreadful  eruption  which  he  sUghted.  What  could  this  he 
but  the  finger  of  that  God  who  will  have  his  worlra  rather  entertained  with 
wonder  and  trembling  than  with  curious  scanning  ?  '—Bishop  Hall,  The  Invi- 
tihle  Wurld,  J  vi. 
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conceivable,  though  it  is  probable  that  most  impartial  en- 
quirers will  convince  themselves  that  this  is  not  the  system 
of  the  planet  we  inhabit ;  and  if  any  instance  of  such  inter- 
ference be  sufficiently  attested,  it  should  not  be  rejected  as 
intrinsically  impossible.  It  is,  however,  the  fundamental 
error  of  most  writers  on  miracles,  that  they  confine  their 
attention  to  two  points— the  possibility  of  the  fact,  and  the 
nature  of  the  evidence.^  There  is  a  thkd  element,  which 
in  these  questions  is  of  capital  importance:  the  predis- 
position of  men  in  certain  stages  of  society  towards  the 
miraculous,  which  is  so  strong  that  miraculous  stories  are 
then  invariably  circulated  and  credited,  and  which  makes 
an  amount  of  evidence  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  a  natural  fact,  altogether  inadequate  to  establish 
a  supernatural  one.  The  positions  for  which  I  have  been 
contending  are  that  a  perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity 
with  tlie  natural  course  of  events  is  the  earliest  and 
simplest  notion  of  miracles,  and  that  this  notion,  which 
is  implied  in  so  many  systems  of  behef,  arose  in  part 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  part  also 
from  an  incapacity  for  inductive  reasoning,  which  led  men 
merely  to  collect  facts  coinciding  with  their  preconceived 
opinions,  without  attending  to  those  that  were  inconsistent 
with  them.  By  this  method  there  is  no  superstition  that 
could  not  be  defended.  Volumes  have  been  written  giving 
perfectly  authentic  histories  of  wars,  famines,  and  pes- 
tOences  that  followed  the  appearance  of  comets.  There 
is  not  an  omen,  not  a  prognostic,  however  childish,  that 
has  not,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  events,  been  occasionally 

^  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fault  of  three  very  able  productions  which 
have  leeently  appeared  on  the  subject  of  miracles— the  Sampton  Lectures, 
by  Mr,  Mozeljfthe  Essays  and  Letters  of  Professor  Tyndall,  and  the  Sdga 
of  Law,  by  tiie  Dulte  of  Argyll  The  first  is  especially  yaluable  for  the 
clearness  with  which  it  enforces ^the  identity  of  a  miracle  and  a  special  pto- 
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verified,  and  to  loinda  -whicli  are  under  the  influence  of 
a  superstitious  imagination  these  occasional  verifications 
more  than  outweigh  all  the  instances  of  error.  Simple 
knowledge  is  wholly  insufficient  to  correct  the  diseasa 
Ko  one  is  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  and  of  supernatural  portents,  as  the  sailor, 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  watching  the  deep,  and  has 
learnt  to  read  with  almost  unerring  skill  the  proiuise  of 
the  clouds.  No  one  is  more  persuaded  of  the  supersti- 
tions about  fortune  than  the  habitual  gambler.  Sooner 
than  abandon  his  theory,  there  is  no  extravagance  of 
hypothesis  to  which  the  supei-stitious  man  will  not  resort 
The  ancients  were  convinced  that  dreams  were  usually 
supernatural  If  the  dream  was  verified,  this  was  plainly 
a  prophecy.  If  the  event  was  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
the  dream  foreshadowed,  the  latter  was  still  supernatural, 
for  it  was  a  recognised  principle  that  dreams  should 
sometimes  be  interpreted  by  contraries.  If  the  dream 
bore  no  relation  to  subsequent  events,  unless  it  .were 
transformed  into  a  fantastic  allegory,  it  was  still  super- 
natural, for  allegory  was  one  of  the  most  ordinary  forms 
of  revelation.  If  no  ingenuity  of  interpretation  could 
find  a  prophetic  meaning  in  a  dream,  its  supernatural 
character  was  even  then  not  necessarily  destroyed,  for 
Homer  said  there  was  a  special  portal  through  which 
deceptive  visions  parsed  into  the  mind,  and  the  Fathers 
declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  demons 
to  perplex  arid  bewilder  us  witli  unmeaning  dreams. 

To  estimate  aright  the  force  of  the  predisposition  to 
the  miraculous,  should  be  the  first  task  of  the  enquirer  in 
tliese  subjects ;  and  no  one,  I  think,  can  examine  the  sub- 
ject with  impartiality  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion, 
that  io  many  periods  of  history  it  has  been  so  strong 
as  to  accumulate  around  pure  delusions,  an  amount  of 
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evidence  far  greater  than  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
even  improbable  natural  facts.    Through  the  entire  dura- 
tion of  Pagan  Eome,  it  was  regarded  as  an  unquestionable 
truth,  established  by  the  most  ample  experience,  that  pro- 
digies of  various  kinds  announced  every  memorable  event, 
and  that  sacrifices  had  the  power  of  mitigating  or  arrest- 
ing calamity.     In  the  republic,  the  Senate  itself  officially 
verified  and  explained  the  prodigies.^  In  the  Empire  there 
is  not  an  historian,  from  Tacitus  down   to  the  meanest 
writer  in  the  Augustan  history,  who  was  not  convinced 
that  numerous  prodigies  foreshadowed  the  accession  and 
death   of  every  sovereign,  and  every  great  catastroplie 
that  fell  upon  the  people.     Gcero  could  say  with  truth, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  nation  of  antiquity  from  the 
polished  Greek  to  the  rudest  savage,  who  did  not  admit 
the  existence  of  a  real  art  enabling  men  to  foretell  the 
future,  and  that  the  splendid  temples  of  the  oracles,  which 
for  so  many  centuries  commanded  the  reverence  of  man- 
kind,   sufficiently  attested  the    intensity  of  the  behef.^ 
The  reality  of  the  witch  miracles  was  established  by  a 
critical  tribunal,  which,  however  imperfect,  was  at  least 
the  most  searching  then  existing  in  the  world,  by   the 
judicial  decisions  of  tlie  law  courts  of  every  European 
countiy,  supported  by  the  unanimous   voice  of  public 
opinion,  and  corroborated  by  the  investigation  of  some  of 
the  ablest  men  during  several  centuries.     The  behef  that 
the  king's  touch  can  cure  scrofula,  flourished  in  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  English  history.  ^     It  was  unshaken 

'  Sir  C.  Lewis  Oa  the  CrediUliiv  of  Soman  Ifist.  vol.  i.  p  60 

*  Cic  De  Dioin.,  Jib.  i.  c.  1. 

'  '  The  days  on  which  the  miracle  [of  the  Idng's  touch]  was  to  be  wroug-ht 
were  fixed  at  wttings  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  were  Bolemnly  notifled  by 
the  clergy  to  all  the  parish  chnrdies  of  the  realm.  When  the  appointed 
Hmo  came,  eeveral  dinnes  in  full  caiionicftls  stood  round  the  canopy  ot  state. 
The  surgeon  of  the  I'oyal  household  inti'oduced  the  sid:.      A  piissage  of 
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by  the  most  numerous  and,  public  experiment?.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  privy  council,  by  the  bisliops  of  two  reli- 
gions, by  the  general  voice  of  the  clergy  in  tlie  palmiest 
days  of  the  English  Church,  by  the  Uuiversity  of  Oxford, 
and  by  the  enthusiastic  assent  of  the  people.  It  sur- 
vived t!ie  ages  of  the  Eeformation,  of  Bacon,  of  Milton, 
and  of  Hobbes.  It  was  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  ago  of 
Locke,  and  would  probably  have  lasted  still  longer,  had 
not  the  change  of  dynasty  at  the  Eevolution  assisted  the 
tardy  scepticism.*    Yet  there  is  now  scarcely  an  educated 


Mart  svi.  was  read.  Wlen  tie  wonJa  "They  shall  lay  their  linnds  on  the 
aiek  and  they  shall  recover,"  had  been  pronounced,  there  waa  a  pause,  and 
one  of  the  sick  was  brought  to  the  hing.  His  Mojesfy  stroked  the  ulcers. 
.  .  .  Thee  came  the  Epistle,  &c.  The  Service  may  still  be  found  in  the 
Pjuyer  Books  of  tlie  reign  of  Anne.  Indeed,  it  -vras  not  until  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.  that  the  UiUTersity  of  Oxford  ceased  to 
reprint  the  Office  of  healing,  together  with  the  liturgy.  Theologians  of 
eminent  learning,  ability,  and  virtue  gave  the  aanction-of  their  authority  to  this 
mummery,  and,  what  ia  stranger  still,  medical  men  of  high  note  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  it.  .  .  .  Charles  II.,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  touched 
near  100,000  persons.  ...  In  1683  he  performed  the  rite  8,500  times.  In 
1684  the  throng  ivas  such  that  six  or  seven  of  the  siok  were  trampled  to 
death.  James,  in  one  of  his  progresses,  touched  800  persons  in  the  choir  of 
tie  cathedral  of  Chester.' — Macaulay's  History  of  England,  c.xiv. 

^  One  of  the  surgeons  of  Charles  II.,  named  John  Brown,  whose  official 
duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  ceremony,  and  who  assures  ns  that  be  haa 
witnessed  many  thousands  touched,  has  written  an  extremely  curious 
Bcoount  of  it,  called  Charisma  Bamlicon  (London,  1684),  This  miraculous 
power  existed  exclusively  in  the  English  and  French  royal  families,  being 
derived,  in  the  first,  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  second,  from  St. 
Lewis.  A  sui^eon  attested  the  reality  of  the  disease  before  the  miracle  was 
performed.  The  king  hung  a  riband  with  a  gold  coin  round  the  neck  of 
the  person  touched ;  but  Brown  thinka  the  gold,  though  possessing  gi'eat 
virtue,  was  not  essential  to  the  cure.  He  bed  known  cases  where  the  cured 
person  had  sold,  or  ceased  to  wear,  the  medal,  and  his  disease  returned.  The 
gift  was  unimpaired  by  the  Eeformation,  and  an  obdurate  Catholic  was  con- 
verted on  finding  that  Elizal>eth,  after  the  Pope's  excommnnication,  conld 
cure  his  scrofula,  rnmcis  L  cured  many  persons  when  prisoner  in  Spain. 
Charles  I.,  when  a  prisoner,  cured  a  man  by  his  simple  benediction,  the 
Puritans  not  permitting  him  to  touch  him.  His  blood  had  the  same  efficacy; 
and  Charles  It;  when  an  exile  in  the  Netherlands,  still  retained  it.  There 
were,  however,  some  'Atheists,  Saddueees,  and  ill-conditioned  Pharisees* 
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man  who  will  deferid  these  miracles.  Considered  abstrac- 
tedly indeed,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  Providence 
might  have  announced  coming  events  by  prodigies,  or  im- 
parted to  some  one  a  miraculous  power,  or  permitted 
evil  spirits  to  exist  among  mankind  and  assist  them  in 
their  enterprises.  The  evidence  establishing  these  miracles 
is  cumulative,  and  it  is  immeasm'ably  greater  than  that 
whicli  we  possess  establishing  many  natural  facts,  such  as 
the  earthquakes  at  Antioch,  which  no  one  would  dream  of 
questioning.  "We  disbelieve  tliem,  because  an  overwhelm- 
ing experience  proves,  that  in  certain  intellectual  condi- 
tions, and  under  the  influence  of  certain  errors  which  we 
are  enabled  to  trace,  superstitions  of  this  order  invariably 
appear,  and  flourish,  and  that,  when  these  intellectual 
conditions  have  passed,  the  prodigies  as  invariably  cease, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  melts  silently  away. 

It  is  extremely  difiicult  for  an  ordinary  man,  who  is  little 
conversant  with  the  writings  of  the  past,  and  who  uncon- 
sciously transfers  to  other  ages  the  critical  spirit  of  his  own, 
to  realise  the  fact  that  histories  of  the  most  grotesquely 
extravagant  nature  could,  during  the  space  of  many 
centuries,  be  coKtinually  propounded  without  either  pro- 
voking the  smallest  question  or  possessing  the  smallest 
truth.  We  may,  however,  understand  something  of  this 
credulity  when  we  remember  the  diversion  of  the  ancient 

■who  eren  (lien  dislielieTed  it ;  and  Brown  gives  tlie  letter  of  one  who  wont, 
ft  complete  sceptic,  to  satisfy  his  inen&a,  and  cnme  away  cured  and  converted. 
It  was  popularly,  but  Brown  says  erroneously,  believed  tiat  the  toncli  was 
peculiarly  efficacious  on  Good  Friday.  An  oifieial  register  was  kept  for 
every  month,  in  the  reign  of  Cliarloa  II,,  of  the  persona  touched,  but  two 
years  and  a  half  appear  to  be  wanting.  The  smallest  number  touched  in 
one  year  was  2,983  (in  1669) ;  the  total,  in  the  whole  reign,  92,107.  Erowii 
gives  numbers  of  specific  cases  with  great  detail.  Shalrspeare  has  noticed 
the  power  (Macbdh,  Act  iv.  Scene  3).  Dr.  Johnson,  when  a  boy,  -was 
touched  by  Queen  Anne;  but  at  that  time  few  persons,  except  Jacobites, 
lulinved  the  miracle. 
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mind  from  physical  science  to  speculative  philosophy  ;  the 
want  of  the  many  checks  upon  eri'or  which  printing 
affords ;  the  complete  absence  of  that  habit  of  cautious,  es- 
perimeutal  research  which  Bacon  and  his  contemporaries 
infused  into  modern  philosophy;  and  in  Christian  times, 
the  theological  notion  that  the  spirit  of  behef  is  a  virtue, 
and  the  spirit  of  scepticism  a  slii.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  before  men  had  found  the  key  to  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies — before  the  false  theory  of  the  vor- 
tices, or  the  true  theory  of  gravitation,  when  the  multitude 
of  apparently  capricious  phenomena  was  very  great — the 
notion  that  the  world  was  governed  by  distinct  and  iso- 
lated influences  was  that  which  appeared  most  probable 
even  to  the  most  rational  intellect.  In  such  a  condition 
of  knowledge — wliich  was  that  of  the  most  enlightened 
days  of  the  Eoman  empire^tlie  hypothesis  of  universal 
law  was  justly  regarded  as  a  rasli  and  premature  gener- 
alisation. Every  enquirer  was  confronted  with  innumer- 
able phenomena  that  were  deemed  plainly  miraculous. 
When  Lucretius  sought  to  banish  the  supernatural  from 
the  universe,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  much  ingenuity 
in  endeavouring  to  explain,  by  a  natural  law,  why  a  mira- 
culous fountain  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammou  was  hot 
by  night  and  cold  by  day,  and  why  the  temperature  of 
wells  was  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer.^  Eclipses 
were  supposed  by  the  populace  to  foreshadow  calamity ; 

'  Lucretius,  !il>.  vi.  The  poet  aaya  there  wore  certain  seeds  of  Are  in  &» 
earth,  .irotmd  the  water,  -wliich  the  sun  attracts  to  itself,  hut  which  the  cold 
of  the  night  represses,  and  forces  bach  upon  the  water. 

The  fountain  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  many  others  that  were  deemed  mira- 
culous, are  noticed  by  Pliny,  Rid.  Nat.  ii  106, 

'  Fly  not  yet ;  the  fount  that  played 
In  times  of  old  through.  Ammon'a  shade, 
Though  icy  cold  hy  day  it  x&n, 
Yet  still,  like  souls  of  mirth,  hegan 
To  burn  when  night  was  near.' — Moore's  Mclodiea. 
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but  the  Eoman  solcllera  believed  that  by  beating  druras 
and  cymbals  they  could  cause  the  moon's  disc  to  regain 
its  brightness.^  lu  obedience  to  dreams,  the  great  empe- 
ror Augustus  went  begging  money  through  the  streets  of 
Eome,^  and  the  historian  who  records  the  act  himself 
wrote  to  Pliny,  entreating  the  postponement  of  a  trial.^ 
The  stroke  of  tlie  lightning  was  an  augury,*  and  its 
menace  was  directed  especially  against  the  great,  who 
cowered  in  abject  terror  during  a  thunder-storm.  Au- 
gustus used  to  guard  himself  against  thunder  by  wear- 
ing the  skill  of  a  sea-calf.^  Tiberius,  who  professed  to  be 
a  complete  freethinker,  had  greater  faith  in  laurel  leaves.'^ 
Caligula  was  accustomed  during  a  thunder-storm  to 
creep  beneath  his  bed.'     During  the  games  in  honoiu-  of 


'  Tacit.  AimaL  i.  28.  Long  afterwards,  the  people  of  Tur'm  were  aeous- 
toined  to  greet  every  eclipse  with  loud  cries,  and  St.  Maxiniua  of  Tiiidn 
eiieigetically  combated  their  superstition.  (Ceillier,  Jlist.  desAutsurs  sacres, 
to.iie  xiT.  p.  607.) 

°  Suet.  Aiiff.  sci. 

'  See  the  answer  of  the  younger  Pliny  (Ep.  i.  18),  sug^gesticg-  that  dreama 
should  often  Im  interpreted  by  contraries.  A  great  many  instances  of  dreams 
that  were  believed  to  have  been  verified  are  ^ven  in  Cic.  {De  DiBinatioiie, 
lib.  i.)  and  Valerius  Masimus  (lib.  i.  c.  vii.).  Marcus  Aurelius  (Oapitoliims) 
was  said  to  have  appeared  to  many  persons  afer  his  death,  in  dreams,  and 
pwdicted  the  future. 

*  The  augurs  had  noted  eleven  different  liinds  of  lightning  with  different 
signiflcfttions.  (Pliny,  ffist  Nat.  ii.  53.)  Pliny  says  all  nations  agree  in 
clapping  their  hands  when  it  lightens,  (sxviii.  6.)  Cicero  very  sbrewdly 
reniarlied  that  the  Roman  considered  lightning  a  good  omen  when  it  shone 
upon  his  left^  ■while  the  Greets  and  barbarians  believed  i6  to  be  auspicious 
when  it  was  upon  the  right.  (Cic,  Z)e  JMeimt  ii,  39.)  When  Constantine 
prohibited  all  other  forms  of  magic,  he  especially  authorised  that  which  was 
intended  to  avert  hail  and  lightning.     (Coit  Tkeod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  L  3.) 

'  Suet  Aug.  sc. 

■  Ibid.  T3>er.  Ixis,  The  virtue  of  laurel  leaves,  and  of  the  shin  of  a  sea- 
calf,  as  peservatives  s^inst  lightning-,  are  noticed  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  ii. 
66),  who  also  says  (xv.  40)  that  tbe  laurel  leaf  is  believed  to  have  a,  natural 
ftntipathy  to  fire,  which  it  shows  by  its  angry  crackling  when  in  contact 
with  that  element 

'  Suet.  Calig.  Ii. 
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Julius  Cajsar,  a  comet  appearing  for  seven  clays  in  the 
sky,  the  people  believed  it  to  be  the  soul  of  the  dead,* 
and  a  temple  ivas  erected  in  its  honour.'^  Sometimes 
we  find  this  credulity  broken  by  curious  inconsistencies  of 
belief,  or  semi- rationalistic  explanations.  Iiivy,  who  relates 
with  perfect  faith  innumerable  prodigies,  has  observed, 
nevertheless,  that  the  more  prodigies  are  believed,  the 
more  they  are  announced.'  Those  who  admitted  most 
fully  tliG  reality  of  the  oracles,  occasionally  represented 
them  as  natural,  contending  that  a  prophetic  faculty  was 
innate  in  all  men,  though  dormant  in  most ;  that  it 
might  be  quickened  into  action  by  sleep,  by  a  pure  and 
ascetic  life,  or  in  the  prostration  that  precedes  death, 
or  in  the  delirium  produced  by  certain  vapours;  and 
they  added,  that  the  gradual  cnfeebhng  of  the  last  was 
tlie  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  oracles.^     Earthquakes 

'  Suet  M  Ctcs  lx\xTiii  *  Plin.  Hid.  Nai.  ii.  23. 

=  'Piodijna  po  anno  multa  auntiafa  sunt,  quK  cluo  magis  wedebant  sim- 
plices  ttc  leli^io^  homines  eo  plura  nuntiftbantiir'  (xxiv.  10).  Compare 
■with  this  the  leninrk  of  Oiceio  on  the  oracles ;— '  Quando  autem  iila  M\a 
evanuit  {  An  posfquara  homines  minus  erednli  esse  coapemmt  ?  '  [De  Die, 
ii.  6?.) 

*  This  theon,  which  is  developed  Bt  length  by  the  Stoic,  in  the  first 
booli  of  the  De  Ihmnahone  ot  Cicero,  grew  out  of  the  pantheistic 
notion  thfit  the  human  sonl  is  %  part  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  hy 
nature  a  participator  m  the  Divine  attribute  of  prescience.  The  soul, 
however,  -visa  ciushed  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  there  were  two 
ways  of  evoking' its  prescience — the  ascetic  way,  which  attenuates  the  body, 
and  the  magical  way,  which  alimulales  the  souL  Apollonius  declared  that 
his  power  ot  prophecy  was  not  due  to  magic,  hut  solely  to  his  abstiaenca 
from  animal  food  (Philoat.  Ap  of  Tyana,  viii.  5.)  Among  those  who 
believed  the  oracles,  there  were  two  theories.  The  first  was  that  they  were 
inspired  bv  diemons  oi  spirits  of  a  degree  lower  than  the  gods.  The  second 
was,  that  they  were  due  to  the  action  of  certiuu  vapours  which  emanated 
from  the  caverns  beneath  the  temples,  and  which,  by  throwing  the 
priestess  info  a  state  of  delirium,  evoked  her  prophetic  powers.  The  first 
theory  was  that  of  the  Plafonista,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Christians, 
who,  however,  changed  the  signification  of  the  word  dfemon.  The  second 
theor}',  which  appears  to  be  due  to  Aristotle  (Baltus,  Sepome  H  THUtoire 
<ks  Oi-acles,  p.  132),  is  noticed  by  Cic.  I)e  Die.  i.  19  ;  Plin.  If.  N.  ii.  05; 
end   others.       It  is  closely  allied  to   the  modern  belief  in  clairvoyanc«. 
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were  believed  to  result  from  supernatural  interpoaitioiis, 
and  to  call  for  expiatory  sacrifices,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  had  direct  natural  antecedents.  The  Greeks 
believed  that  they  were  caused  by  subterranean  waters, 
and  they  accordingly  sacrificed  to  Poseidon.  The  Eomans 
were  uncertain  as  to  their  physical  antecedents,  and  there- 
fore inscribed  no  name  on  the  altar  of  expiation.^  '  Pytha- 
goras is  said  to  have  attributed  them  to  the  strugglings  of 
the  dead.^  Tliuy,  after  a  long  discussion,  decided  that  they 
were  produced  by  air  forcing  itself  through  figures  of  the 
earth,  but  he  immediately  proceeds  to  assert  that  they 
are  invariably  the  precursors  of  calamity.^  The  same 
writer,  havmg  recounted  the  triumphs  of  astronomers  in 
predicting  and  explaining  eclipses,  bursts  into  an  eloquent 
apostrophe  to  those  great  men  who  had  thus  reclaimed  man 
from  the  dominion  of  superstition,  and  in  high  and  entliu- 
siastic  terms  m-ges  them  to  pursue  still  further  their  labour 
in  breaking  the  thraldom  of  ignorance.*  A  few  chapters 
later  he  professes  his  imhesitating  belief  in  the  ominous 
character  of  comets.*    Tlie  notions,  too,  of  magic  and  astro- 

Platarch,  in  liia  treatises  on  the  decline  of  the  oracles,  attributes  that  de- 
cline eometimea  to  the  death  oE  the  demons  (who  were  believed  to  he  mortal), 
and  sometimea  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  vapours.  The  oraclea  themselyes, 
according  t«  Porphyry  (Fontenelie,  Mtd.  dea  Oraclex,  pp.  220-222,  first  ed.), 
attributed  it  to  the  second  cause.  lamhlichua.  (Be  Myst.  5  iii.  c.  xi.)  com- 
bines both  theories,  aud  both  are  very  clearly  stated  in  the  following  curious 
passage;  '  Qiiamquam  Platoni  credam  inter  deos  atcLue  homines,  natura  et 
loco  medias  quasdam  divonim  poteatates  inlersitas,  easque  divinaljones 
cunctas  et  magorum  miracula  gubemare.  Quin  et  illud  mecum  reputo, 
poaae  animum  humanum,  prieaertim  puerilom  et  simplicem,  seu  carminum 
BTOcamento,  aive  odoriim  delenimento,  aoporari,  et  ad  oblivionem  pwesen- 
tinm  estemari :  et  paulisper  reniota  corporis  memoria,  redigi  ac  redire  ad 
naturam  suam,  qnse  est  immortalis  scilicet  et  divina;  atque  ita  veluti 
quodam  sopore,  futnca  rerum  prsesagiro.' — Apuleius,  Apnlog. 

•  AuL  Gel!.  Noot.  ii.  28.  Florua,  howeyei  (Birf.  i,  19),  mentions  a 
Roman  general  appeasing  the  goddesa  Earth  on  the  occasion  of  an  eai'th- 
quake  that  occurred  during  a  battle. 

'  ^ian,  Risl.  Vat:  iv.  17.  »  Sist.  Nat.  ii.  81-86. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  8.  »  Ibid.  ii.  23. 
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logy,  were  detached  from  all  theological  belief,  and  might 
be  found  among  many  who  were  absolute  atheists.^ 

These  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
fully  the  Roman  soil  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
miraculous  histories,  even  after  the  writings  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  in  the  brilliant  days  of  Augustus  and  the  Auto- 
nines.  The  feebleness  of  the  uncultivated  mind,  which 
cannot  rise  above  material  conceptions,  had  indeed  passed 
away,  the  legends  of  the  popular  theology  had  lost 
all  power  over  the  educated,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  absolute  ignorance  of  physical  science  and  of  induc- 
tive reasoning  remained.  The  facility  of  belief  that  was 
manifested  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men,  even  on 
matters  that  were  not  deemed  supernatural,  can  only 
be  reahsed  by  those  who  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  works.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  examples,  that 
great  naturalist  whom  I  have  so  often  cited,  tells  us  with 
the  utmost  gravity  how  the  fiercest  lion  trembles  at  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,^  how  elephants  celebrate  their  rehgious 
ceremonies  ;  ^  how  the  stag  draws  serpents  by  its  breath 
from  then:  holes,  and  then  tramples  them  to  death  -^  how  the 
salamander  is  so  deadly,  that  the  food  cooked  in  water,  or 
the  fruit  growa  on  trees  it  has  touched,  are  fatal  to  man  ;  ^ 
how,  when  a  ship  is  flying  before  so  fierce  a  tempest  that 
no  anchors  or  chains  can  hold  it,  if  only  the  remora  or 
echinus  fastens  on  its  keel,  it  is  arrested  in  its  course,  and 
remains  motionless  and  rooted  among  tlie  waves.*^    On 

■  I  have  referred  in  tie  last  cbnptar  to  a  stiiking  pass^  of  Am.  Mar- 
collimis  on  this  combination.  Tlie  reader  may  find  some  curious  instances 
of  the  auperatitiona  of  Roman  sceptics  in  ChitmpagTiy,  Lm  Antonias,  tome 
iii.  p.  46. 

'  yiii.  19.    This  is  also  mentioned  by  Lucretius.  *  viii.  1. 

*  TJii.  50.  I  ImTO  noticed  in  a  former  work  that  this  waa  oae  of  the 
reasons  why  the  early  Oluiiatiaus  sometimes  adopted  the  stag  as  n  symbol 
Cor  Gbrist. 

6  xxii.  23.  *  3»xiL  1. 
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matters  that  would  appear  the  most  easily  verified,  he 
is  equally  confident.  Thus,  the  human  saliva,  he  assures 
us,  has  many  mysterious  properties.  If  a  man,  ■ 
when  fasting,  spits  into  the  throat  of  a  serpent,  it  is  s 
that  the  animal  speedily  dies.*  It  is  certain  that  to  anoint 
tlie  eyes  with  spittle  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  oph- 
thalmia.^ If  a  pugilist,  having  struck  his  adversary,  spits 
into  his  own  hand,  the  pain  he  caused  instantly  ceases.  If 
he  spits  into  his  hand  before  striking,  the  blow  is  the  more 
severe.^  Aristotle,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  Greece,  had 
observed  that  it  was  a  curious  fact,  that  on  the  sea-shore  no 
animal  ever  dies  except  during  the  ebbing  of  the  tide. 
Several  centuries  later,  Pliny,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  an 
empire  that  was  washed  by  many  tidal  seas,  directed  his 
attention  to  this  statement.  He  declared  that  after  careful 
observations  which  had  been  made  in  Gaul,  it  had  been 
found  to  be  inaccurate,  for  what  Aristotle  stated  of  all 
aaimals,  was  in  fact  only  true  of  man.*  It  was  in  1727  and 
the  two  following  years,  that  scientific  observations  made  at 
Eochefort  and  at  Brest  finally  dissipated  the  delusion.^ 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  illustrations  of  how 
readily,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  days  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  strange,  and  especially  miraculous,  tales  were  . 
believed,  even  under  circumstances  that  would  appear  to 
give  every  facility  for  the  detection  of  the  impostiu'e.  In 
the  field  of  the  supernatural,  however,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  movement,  which.  I  have  traced  in  tlie 
last  chapter,  had  produced  a  very  exceptional  amount  of 

■  Tii.  2. 

*  sKviii,  7,     Tiie  blind  man  restored  to  sight  by  Vespasian  was  cured  by 
cnoiatiug  Lis  eyes  with  spittle.    (Suet.  Vesp.  7 ;  Tacit.  Hid.  iv.  81.) 

^  Ibid.    The  custom  of  spitting  in  tbe  hrmd  before  atiiking  still  exists 
among  pu^lists. 

*  ii.  101. 

"  Legendi*,    TrtnU  de  VOpinion,  tome  ii.  p.  17.    The  superstition  is, 
however,  aaid  bUU  to  linger  in  many  sea-const  towns. 
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creflulity  during  the  century  and  a  half  that  preceded 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Neither  the  writings  of 
Cicero  and  Seneca,  nor  even  those  of  Hiny  and  Plutarch, 
zxn.  be  regarded  as  fair  samples  of  the  belief  of  the 
educated.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  which  rejected,  the 
Academic  philosophy  which  doubted,  and  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy which  simplified  and  sublimated  superstition,  had 
alike  disappeared.  The  '  Meditations '  of  Marcus  Anrelius 
closed  the  period  of  stoical  influence,  and  the  'Dialogues'  of 
Lucian  were  the  last  sohtary  protest  of  expiring  scepticism.* 
The  aim  of  the  philosophy  of  Cicero  had  been  to  ascerbain 
truth  by  the  free  exercise  of  the  critical  powers.  The 
aim  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  was  to  attain  the  state 
of  ecstasy,  and  to  purify  the  mind  by  religious  rites. 
Every  philosopher  soon  plunged  into  magical  practices, 
and  was  encircled,  in  tlie  eyes  of  his  disciples,  with  a  halo 
of  legend.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  whom  the  Pagans 
opposed  to  Christ,  had  raised  the  dead,  healed  the  sick, 
cast  out  devils,  freed  a  young  man  from  a  lamia  or 
vampire  with  whom  he  was  enamoured,  prophesied,  seen 
in  one  country  events  that  were  occurring  in  another, 
and  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  his  miracles  and 
of  his  sanctity.^     A  similar  power,  notwithstanding  his 

'  Lutian  is  believed  to  have  died  about  two  years  before  Mal'cua  Aii- 
reliug. 

^  See  his  very  curious  Life  by  PLilostratus.  Tliis  Lifewas  written  at  tlio 
req^uest  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Septimus  S«verus,  wlietlier  or  not  with 
the  intention  of  opiioaing  the  gospel  naiTafive  is  a  question  still  fiercely  dia- 
cussed.  Among  the  most  recent  Cliurch  historians,  Pressens^  mitintaiiis  the 
affiimfttive,  ajid  Neander  the  nejcative.  ApoUonius  was  horn  nearlj  at  the 
same  time  as  Christ,  ami  hved  after  Domitian,  The  traces  of  his  influence 
are  widely  spread  through  the  literiiture  of  the  empire.    Ennapiua  calls  Hni 

'  'AjtbWw      c  0  Jk  Tun  uv,  oheirt  ((iXoaoj'.oi;  «XV  i}i'  rt  ?£«>■  Tt  tai  dfep<ijr"w 

•tov  — i  ves  of  the  SoiAists.'  Xiphilin  relates  (Ixvii.  18)  the  stoiy  told 
ho  hy  PI  loatrat  s  how  ApoUonius,  being  at  Eptesiis,  saw  the  aasassina- 
t  on  of  Bon  t  an  at  Rome.  Alexander  Sevenis  placed  {Lmnp-idim 
S  e  h)  the    tat    a  of  4pollonius  with  those  of  Orpheus,  Abraham,  nui 
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own  disclaimer,  was  popiilai-ly  attributed  to  the  Pktonist 
Apuleius.^  Lucian  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  the 
impostures  by  which  the  philosopher  Alexander  endea- 
voured to  acquire  the  fame  of  a  miracle  worker.^  "When 
a  magician  plotted  against  Plotinus,  his  spells  recoiled 
miraculously  against  himself,  and  when  an  Egyptian 
priest  endeavoured  by  incantations  to  evoke  the  guardian 
diemon  of  the  philosopher,  instead  of  a,  daemon,  the 
temple  of  Isis  was  irradiated  by  the  presence  of  a  god.^ 
Porphyry  was  said  to  have  expelled  an  evil  dferaon  from 
a  bath>  It  was  reported  among  his  disciples  that  when 
lamblichus  prayed  he  was  raised  (like  the  saints  of  another 
creed)  ten  cubits  from  the  ground,  and  that  his  body  and 
his  dress  assumed  a  golden  hue.^     It  was  well  known 

Clirist,  for  worship  ia  his  oratory,  Aiirelian  -waa  reported  to  have  been 
diverted  from  his  iatention  of  destrojiag  Tjana.  by  the  ghost  of  the  pliiloeo- 

pher,  who  appeared  iu  his  tent,  rebuked  him,  and  saved  the  city  (Vnpiscua, 
Aurelian);  and,  lastly,  the  pagan  philosopher  Hierocles  wrote  a  book  opposing 
Apollonius  to  Christ,  which  was  answered  by  Eusebius.  The  fathers  of  the 
fourth  century  always  spoke  of  him  as  a  gi-eat  magician.  Some  curious 
passages  on  the  subject  are  collected  by  M.  Chassang,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Fi'SDch  translation  of  the  work  of  Philostratus. 

'  See  his  defence  agwnst  the  charge  of  inaj^c.  Apuleius,  who  was  iit 
once  a  brilliftnt  rhetorician,  the  writer  of  an  extremely  curious  novel  (^The 
MdamwjAoses,  w  Goldm  Ass),  and  of  many  other  worts,  and  an  indefati- 
gable student  of  the  religious  mysteries  of  his  lime,  iired  thi-ough  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  his  two  successors.  After  his  death  his  fame  was 
for  about  a  century  apparently  ecUpsed;  and  it  has  been  noticed  as  very 
remarkable  that  TertuUian,  who  lived  a  generation  after  Apuleius,  and  who, 
like  him,  was  a  Cai'thaginian,  has  never  even  mentioned  him.  During  the 
fourth*  century  his  reputation  revived,  and  Lacfcantius,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Augustine  relate  that  many  miracles  were  attributed  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  placed  by  the  Pagans  on  a  level  with  Christ,  and  regarded  by  some  as 
even  a  greater  magician.  See  the  sketch  of  his  life  by  M.  Betolaud, 
prefixed  to  the  Pancoucke  edition  of  his  works. 

"  Life  of  Alexander.  There  is  an  extremely  ciuious  picture  of  the  reli- 
gious jugglers,  who  were  wandering  about  the  empire,  in  the  eighth  and 
nintli  books  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius.  See,  too,  Juvenal  Sat  vi. 
510-585,  >      I  ^ 

»  Porphyry's  Life  of  Tlatmus.  4  Eunapius,  Forph. 

*  Ibid,    lamh,    lamblichushimself  only  laughed  at  the  report. 
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that  he  had  at  Gadara  drawn  forth  from  the  waters  of 
two  fountains  their  guardian  spirits,  and  exhibited  them 
in  bodily  form  to  his  disciples.^  A  woman  named 
Sospitra  had  been  visited  by  two  spirits  under  the  form  of 
aged  Chaldeans,  and  had  been  endowed  with  a  transcendent 
beauty  and  with  a  superhuman  knowledge.  Eaised  above 
all  human  frailties,  save  only  love  and  death,  she  was 
able  to  see  at  once  the  deeds  which  were  done  in  every 
land,  and  the  people,  dazzled  by  her  beauty  and  her 
wisdom,  ascribed  to  her  a  share  of  the  omnipresence  of 
the  Deity.* 

Christianity  floated  into  the  Itoman  Empire  on  the 
wave  of  credulity  that  brought  with  it  this  long  train  of 
oriental  superstitions  and  legends.  In  its  moral  aspect 
it  was  broadly  distinguished  from  the  systems  around  it, 
but  its  miracles  were  accepted  by  both  friend  and  foe 
as  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  religious  teaching, 
TJie  Jews,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans,  had  long  been  pro- 
verbial for  their  credulity,^  and  the  Christians  inherited  a 
double  measure  of  their  reputation.  For  is  it  possible 
to  deny  that  in  the  matter  of  the  miraculous  this  reputa- 
tion was  deserved.  Among  the  Pagans  the  theory  of 
Euhemerus,  who  beheved  the  gods  to  be  but  deified 
men,  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Sceptics,  while  the 
Plat^nicnotion  of  dfsnions  was  adopted  by  the  more 
believing  philosophers.  The  Christian  teachers  com- 
bined both  theories,  maintaining  that  deceased  kino's  had 
originally  supplied  the  names  of  the  deities,  but  that 
malevolent  dsemons  had  taken  their  places ;  and  without 
a  single  exception  the  fathers  maintained  the  reality  of 
the  Pagan  miracles  as  fully  as  their  own.*     The  oracles, 

■  EunapiHS,  Iamb.  '  Seo  lier  life  in  Eimapiug,  (Edcscm. 

*  'Crecfat  Judsua  Apolla,' — Ilor.  Sai.  v.  100. 

*  Thia  appeai'S  from  all  tlie  writing-s  of  tlie  fathers.    There  wore,  however, 
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as  we  have  seen,  had  been  ridiculed  and  rejected  by 
uumbera  of  the  philosophers,  but  the  Christians  un- 
animously admitted  their  reality.  They  appealed  to  a  long 
series  of  oracles  as  predictions  of  their  faith ;  and  tliere 
is,  I  believe,  no  example  of  the  denial  of  their  supex"- 
natural  character  in  tlie  Christian  Church  till  1696,  when 
a  Dutch  Anabaptist  minister,  named  Van  Dale,  in  a  re- 
markable book,^  which  was  abridged  and  translated  by 
Pontenelle,  asserted,  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  voice 
of  ecclesiastical  authorily,  that  they  were  simple  impos- 
tures, a  theory  which  is  now  almost  universally  accepted. 
To  suppose  that  men  who  held  these  opinions  were  ca- 
llable, in  the  second  or  third  centuries,  of  ascertauiing  with 
any  degree  of  just  confidence  whether  miracles  had  taken 
place  in  Judaea  in  the  first  century,  is  grossly  absurd ;  nor 
would  the  conviction  of  their  reahty  have  made  any 
great  impression  on  their  minds  at  a  time  when  miracles 
were  supposed  to  be  so  abundantly  diffused. 

In  truth,  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  Jewish 
miracles  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  With  the  light  that  is 
furnished  to  us  by  modern  investigations  and  habits  of 
thought,  we  weigh  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  writers; 
but  most  of  the  more  judicious  of  modern  apologists,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  credulity  of  the  Jewish  people,  decline 

two  forms  of  pagan  mimcles  about  wliich  there  was  aome  hesitnlion  in  llie 
early  cLui-cli — the  beneficent  miracle  of  healing',  and  the  miracle  of  prophecy. 
Concerning  the  first,  tlie  comraon  opinion  was  that  the  dtemons  only  cured 
diseases  they  had  themselves  caused,  or  that,  at  ieast,  if  they  ever  (in 
'  order  to  entlirall  rcen  more  effectually)  cured  piuvjly  natural  ^aoasca, 
they  did  it  by  natural  meaas,  which  their  superior  hnowledge  and  power 
placed  at  their  disposal.  Concerning  prophecy,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  fatliers  that  intuitive  prescience  was  a  Diyine  prerogative,  and  that 
the  prescience  of  tiie  dfemons  iras  only  acc[Hired  by  observation.  Their 
ioimense  knowledge  enabled  them  to  forecast  events  to  a  degree  far  tran- 
Bcending  human  faculties,  and  they  employed  this  power  in  the  oracles. 
'  Hb  (higine  ac  Fregressu  Idolaii-i^  (Amsterdam). 
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to  make  the  question  simply  one  ot  evidence,  and  occupy 
tliemselvcs  chieay  in  endeaTOnring  to  show  tliat  miracles 
are  possible,  that  those  recorded  in  tlie  biblical  narratives 
are  related  in  such  a  manner,  and  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  texture  of  a  simple  and  artless  narrative,  as  to  carry 
with  them  an  internal  proof  of  then-  reahty ;  that  they  differ 
in  kind  from  later  miracles,  and  especially  that  the  cha- 
racter and  destinies  of  Christianity  are  such  as  to  render 
its  miraculous  origin  antecedently  probable.     But  in  the 
ages  when  the  Eoman  Empire  was  chiefly  converted,  all 
sound  and  discriminating  historical  investigation  of 'the 
evidence  of  the  early  miracles  was  impossible,  nor  was 
any  large  use  made  of  those  miracles  as  proofs  of  the 
religion.    The  rhetorician  Arnobius  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  the  early  apologists  who  gives,  among  the  evidences 
of  the  faith,  any  prominent  place  to  the  miracles  of  Christ.' 
When  evidential  reasoning  was  employed,  it  was  usually 
an  appeal  not  to  miracles,  but  to  prophecy.    But  here, 
again,  the  opinions  of  the  patristic  age  must  be  pro- 
nounced absolutely  worthless.      To    prove   that  events 
had  taken  place  in  Judasa,  accurately  corresponding  with 
the  prophecies,  or  that  the  prophecies  were  themselves 
genuine,  were  both  tasks  far  transcending  the  critical 
powers  of  the  Eoman  converts.    The  wild  extravagance 
of  fantastic  allegory,  commonly  connected  with  Origen, 
but  which  appears  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  the  writmo^ 
of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenajus,  had  thrown  the  interpre- 
tation  of  prophecy  into  hopeless  confusion,  while  the 
deliberate  and  apparently  perfectly  unscrupulous  forgery 
of  a  whole  hterature,  destined  to  further  the  propagation 
either  of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  or  of  some  particular 

'  TJiis  clitvractemtic  of  oarlj  CLHstlac  apology  is  fordMy  exhibited  bj 
!,  Si^.  des  trm  premiers  S&ehi,  2°"  serie,  tome  ii. 
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class  of  tenets  that  had  arisen  within  its  border,'  made 
(;rlticism  at  once  pre-eminently  difljcult  and  necessary. 
A  long  series  of  oracles  were  cited,  predicting  in  detail 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  prophecies  forged  by  the 
Christians,  and  attributed  by  them  to  the  heathen  Sibyls, 
were  accepted  as  genuine  by  the  entire  Church,  and  were 
continually  appealed  to  as  among  the  most  powerful  evi- 
dences of  the  faith.  Justin  Martyr  declared  that  it  was 
by  the  instigation  of  diemons  that  it  had  been  made  a 
capital  offence  to  read  them.^  Clement  of  Alexandria 
preserved  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  had  urged  the 
brethren  to  study  them.^  Celsus  designated  the  Christians 
Sibylhsts,  on  account  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
insisted  upon  them*  Constantine  tire  Great  adduced  them 
in  a  solemn  speech  before  the  Council  of  Mce.^  The  fish 
was  adopted  by  the  early  Church  as  its  sacred  symbol, 
because  the  Greek  word  for  fish,  which  contains  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  and  titles  of  Christ,  contains 
also  the  initial  letters  of  some  prophetic  hnes  ascribed  to 
the  Sibyl  of  Erythra.«  The  Pagans,  it  is  true,  accused 
their  opponents  of  having  forged  or  interpolated  these 
prophecies ;  ^  but  there  was  not  a  siugle  Christian  writer 
of  the  patristic  period  who  disputed  their  authority,  and 
there  were  very  few  even  of  tire  most  illustrious  who 
did  not  appeal  to  them.  Unanimously  admitted  by  the 
Church  of  the  fathers,  they  were  unanimously  admitted 
durmg  the  middle  ages,  and  an  allusion  to  them  passed  into 


'  The  immenae  numljer  of  these  forged  writings  is  noticed  hy  alt  cmidid 
hiatoriana,  end  there  ia,  1  believe,  only  one  instance  of  any  attempt  being 
made  to  prevent  tliis  pious  fraud,  A  priest  was  degraded  for  having  forged 
Bome  voyages  of  S{.  Paul  and  St.  Theck.     (Tei't.  Be  3ai>tismo,  17.) 

^  -Apol  i.  '  Strom.  Ti.  c  6.  '  Origen,  Cma.  Cek.  v. 

"  Omtio  (apud  Euseh.)  xviii.  '  Be  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  23. 

'  Constantine,  Oratio  xix.  'His  iestimoniis  qnidam  revieti  solent  eo 
confu^ere  v.t  aiant  non  esse  illfi  earniina  Silyllina,  sed  a  nostria  conficta 
Btciae  composita.'—Lactant,  Biv.  Lid.  iv.  15. 
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the  most  beautiful  lyric  of  the  Missd.  It  was  only  at  the 
penod  of  the  Heformatiou  that  the  groat  but  unhappy 
Oastelho  pointed  out  many  passages  in  them  which  could 
not  possibly  be  genuine.  Ho  was  followed,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  Jesuit  named  Pos- 
se™, who  observed  that  the  Sibyls  were  known  to  have 
lived  at  a  later  period  than  Mosos,  and  that  many  pas- 
sages m  the  Sibylline  books  purported  to  have  been 
written  before  Moses.  Those  passages,  therefore,  he 
eaid,  were  mteipolated ;  and  he  added,  with  a  character- 
istic sagacity,  that  they  had  doubtless  been  inserted  by 
baton,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  the 
books.1  It  was  in  1649  that  a  French  Protestant  min- 
ister, named  Blondel,  ventured  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Christian  Church  to  denounce  these  writings  as  deliberate 
and  clumsy  forgeries,  and  after  much  angry  controversy 
Ins  sentiment  has  acquired  an  almost  undisputed  ascen- 
dency in  criticism. 

But  although  the  opinion  of  the  Eoman  converts  was 
extremely  worthless,  when  dealing  with  past  history  or 
with  literary  criticism,  there  was  one  branch  Of  miracles 
concerning  which  their  position  was  somewhat  different. 
Contemporary  miraclei,  often  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character,  but  usually  of  the  nature  of  visions,  exorcisms 
or  healing  the  sick,  were  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr 
unifoimly  represented  by  the  fathers  as  existing  among 
them,  and  they  continue  steadily  along  the  path  of  his- 
tory, till  m  the  pages  of  Evagrius  and  Theodoret,  in  the 
Lives  of  Hilarion  and  Paul,  by  St.  Jerome,  of  Antony 
by  St.  Athanasius,  and  of  Gregory  Thaumatur^s,  by  his 
namesalra  of  Wyssa,  and  in  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory 

I  Antonms  Pcs^eTimta,  Appamtus  Sii^xr  (1G06),  verb.  'SiMla  ' 
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the  Great,  they  attain  as  grotesque  an  extravagance 
as  the  wildest  medieval  legends.  "Few  things  are  more 
striking  than  the  assertions  hazarded  on  this  matter 
by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  fathers.  Thus,  St.  Iren^us 
assures  us  that  all  Christians  possessed  the  power  of 
working  miracles ;  that  they  prophesied,  cast  out  devils, 
healed  the  sick,  and  sometimes  even  raised  the  dead ; 
that  some  "who  had  been  thus  resuscitated  lived  for  many 
years  among  them,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reckon  the  wonderful  acts  that  were  daily  performed.-^ 
St.  Epiphanins  tells  lis  that  some  rivers  and  fountains 
were  annually  transformed  into  wine,  in  attestation  of  tho 
miracle  of  Cana  ;  and  he  adds  tliat  he  had  himself  drank 
of  one  of  these  fountains,  and  his  brethren  of  another.^ 
St,  Augixstine  notices  that  miracles  were  less  frequent  and 
less  widely  known  than  formeily,  but  that  many  still 
occurred,  and  some  of  them  he  had  himself  witnessed. 
Whenever  a  miracle  was  reported,  he  ordered  that  a 
special  examination  into  its  circumstances  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  should  be  read 
publicly  to 'the  people.  He  tells  us,  besides  many  other 
miracles,  that  Gamaliel  ia  a  dream  revealed  to  a  priest 
named  Lucianus  the  place  where  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen 
were  buried  ;  that  those  bones,  being  thus  discovered,  ^vcm 
brought  to  Hippo,  the  diocese  of  which  St.  Augustme 
was  bishop;  that  they  raised  five  dead  persons  to  life ;  and 
that,  although  only  a  portion  of  the  miraculous  cures  they 
elTected  had  been  re^stered,  the  certificates  drawn  up  in 
two  years  in  the  diocese,  and  by  tho  orders  of  the  saint, 
were  nearly  seventy.'  In  the  adjoining  diocese  of  Ca- 
lama  they  were  incomparably  more  numerous.^  In  the 
height  of  the  great  conflict  between  St.  Ambrose  and  the 
Arian  Empress  Justina,  the  saint  declared  that  it  had 

'  EpiphHC  Adif.  ITtsres.  ii.  30. 
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been  revealed  to  him  by  an  irresistible  presentiment,  or, 
as  St.  Augustine,  who  was  present  on  the  oceasion,  says, 
in  a  dream,  that  relics  were  buried  in  a  certain  spot  which 
he  indicated.  The  earth  being  removed,  a  tomb  was 
found  fiUeel  with  blood,  and  containing  two  gigantic 
skeletons,  with  their  heads  severed  from  tlieir  bodies, 
which  were  pronounced  to  be  those  of  St.  Gervasius  and 
St.  Protasius,  two  martyrs  of  remarkable  physical  di- 
mensions, who  were  said  to  have  suffered  about  300 
years  before.  To  prove  that  they  were  genuine  rehcs, 
the  bones  were  brought  in  contact  with  a  blind  man, 
who  was  restored  to  sight,  and  with  demoniacs,  who 
were  cured ;  the  demons,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
acknowledging  that  the  relics  were  genuine ;  that  St, 
Ambrose  was  tJie  deadly  enemy  of  the  powers  of  hell ; 
that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was  true ;  and  that  those  who 
rejected  it  would  infallibly  be  damned.  The  next  day 
St.  Ambrose  dehvered  an  invective  against  all  who  ques- 
tioned the  miracle.  St.  Augustine  recorded  it  in  his 
works,  and  spread  the  worship  of  the  saints  through 
Africa.  The  transport  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
miracles  were  greeted  at  Milan,  enabled  St.  Ambrose  to 
overcome  eveiy  obstacle  ;  but  the  Arians  ti'eated  it  with 
a  derisive  incredulity,  and  declared  that  the  pretended 
demoniacs  had  been  bribed  by  the  saint.^ 

Statements  of  this  kind,  which  are  selected  from 
very  many  that  are  equally  positive,  though  not  equally 
precise,  suggest  many  veins  of  thought  of  obvious  in- 
terest and  importance.  We  are  now,  however,  only  con- 
cerned with  the  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  isolated  miracles,  such  as  the  last  I  have  noticed, 

•  This  histoiy  is  related  by  St.  Ambrose  in  a  letter  to  his  aistet  Mawel- 
lina ;  by  St.  Paulinws  of  Nola,  in  hie  life  of  Amh-ose ;  nnd  by  St.  Aiigus- 
tiae,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xsii.  8 ;  Cmfeii.  ix,  7. 
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and  of  one  class  of  miracles  which  I  shall  proceed  to 
describe,  these  prodigies,  whether  true  or  false,  were 
wrought  for  the  exclusive  edification  of  confirmed  be- 
lievers. The  exceptional  miracles  were  those  of  exorcism, 
which  occupied  a  very  singular  position  in  the  early 
Church.  The  behef  that  certain  diseases  were  inflicted 
by  Divine  agency  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  but  among 
tlie  early  Greeks  the  notion  of  diabolical  possession 
appears  to  have  been  unknown.  A  dsimon,  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  though  inferior  to  a  deity,  was  not  an 
evil  spirit,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
existence  of  evil  dajmons  was  known  either  to  the  Greeks 
or  Eomans  till  about  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Christ.^ 
The  belief  was  introduced  with  the  oriental  superstitions 
which  then  poured  into  Home,  and  it  brought  in  its  train 
tlie  notions  of  possession  and  exorcism.  The  Jews,  who 
in  their  own  country  appear  t-o  have  regarded  it  as  a 
most  ordinary  occurrence  to  meet  mfin  walking  about 
visibly  possessed  by  devils,  and  who  professed  to  have 
learnt  from  Solomon  the  means  of  expelling  them,  soon 
became  the  principal  exorcists,  accomplishing  their  feats 
partly  by  adjuration,  and  partly  by  means  of  a  certain 
miraculous  root  named  Baaras.  Josephus  assures  us  that 
lie  had  himself,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  seen  a  Jew 
named  Eleazar  drawing  by  these  means  a  dasmon  through 
the  nostrils  of  a  possessed  person,  who  fell  to  the  ground 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  miracle  ;  while,  upon  the 
command  of  the  magician,  the  devil,  to  prove  that  it  had 
really  left  its  victim,  threw  down  a  cup  of  water  which 
had  been  placed  at  a  distance.^     The  growth  of  Neopla- 

'  Plutarch  thought  they  were  hnown  hy  rifito,  hut  tJiia  opinion  has  heen 
much  cmeBiioned.  See  a,  very  learned  discussion  on  the  suhject  in  Faimer'a 
Dissertatim  on  Miracles,  pp.  129-140;  and  Fontenelle,  Mist  des  Oracles, 
pp.  26,  27,    Porphyry  Hpeiiks  much  of  eril  dtemoiM. 

'  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii.  2,  J  6. 
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toiiism,  and  kindred  philosophies,  greatly  stfengthened  the 
belief,  and  some  of  the  later  philoaophers,  as  well  as  many 
religious  charlatans,  practised  exorcism.  But  of  all  classes, 
the  Christians  became  in  this  respect  the  most  famous. 
From  the  time  of  Justin  Kartyr,  for  about  two  centuries, 
there  is,  I  believe,  not  a  smgle  Chiistian  wi-iter  who  does 
not  solemnly  and  explicitly  assert  the  reality  and  frequent 
employment  of  this  power  -^  and  although,  after  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  the  instances  became  less  numerous,  they  by 
no  means  ceased.  TJie  Christians  fully  recognised  the 
supernatural  power  possessed  by  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
exorcists,  but  they  claimed  to  be  in  many  respects  their 
superiors.  By  the  simple  sign  of  the  cross,  or  by  re- 
peating the  name  of  their  Master,  they  professed  to  be 
able  to  oast  out  devils  which  had  resisted  all  the  enchant- 
ments of  Pagan  exorcists,  to  silence  the  oracles,  to  compel 
the  dasmons  to  confess  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Sometimes  their  power  extended  still  further.  Daemons, 
we  are  told,  were  accustomed  to  enter  into  animals,  and 


'  Thia  very  curious  subject  is  f ull_v  ti'eated  by  Baltua  (lisponse  a  I'Misloire 
del  Oracles,  Strasbui^,  1707,  published  anonymously  in  reply  to  Von  Dale 
and  Fontenelle),  who  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  Pagan  aa  -well  as  the 
Patristio  miracles ;  by  Bingham  {Antiquities  of  the  ChrisHan  Ckm-ch,  vol.  i. 
pp.  316-3M),  who  thinhs  the  Pagan  and  Jewish  exorcisls  w«re  impostors, 
but  not  the  Christians ;  and  by  Middleton  {Free  Unquii'}/,  pp.  80-96),  who 
disbelieves  in  all  the  exorcista  after  the  apostolic  limes.  It  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  a  special  controversy  in  England,  carried  on  by  Dodwell, 
Church,  Earmer,  and  others.  Archdeacon  Church  says,  'If  we  cannot 
vindicate  them  [the  fathers  of  the  first  throe  centuries]  on  this  article,  their 
credit  must  be  lost  for  ever;  and  we  must  be  obliged  to  decline  all  further 
defence  of  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  words  more  strongly  to  express 
a  cliuni  fo  this  miracle  than  those  used  by  all  the  beat  wrilera  of  the  second 
and  thirf  centuries.'— f'&idioaiww  of  the  Mirades  of  the  First  Three  Cenr- 
turies,  p.  199.  So,  also,  Ealtus,  '  De  toua  les  anciens  auteurs  eccl&iastiques, 
n'yen  ayant  pas  un  qui  n'ait  parM  de  ce  pouToir  admirable  que  les  chr^tiens 
avoieat  de  chasser  les  demons '  (p.  296).  Gregory  of  Tours  describes  exor- 
cism as  sufficiently  common  in  his  time,  and  mentions  having  himself  seen 
a  monk  named  Julian  cure  by  his  words  a  possessed  person.    {SisL  iv.  32.) 
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these  also  were  expelled  by  the  Cliristlan  adjuration.    St 
Jerome  in  his  'Life  of  St.  Hilarion '  has  given  m  a  graphic 
account  of  the  courage  with  which  that  saint  confronted, 
and  the  snccess  with  which  he  relieved,  a  possessed 
camel."    In  the  reign  of  JuKan,  the  very  bones  of  tlie 
martyr  Babylas  were  sufficient  to  silence  the  oracle  of 
Daphne;  and  when,  amid  the  triumphant  chaunts  of  the 
Chnstians,  the  relics,  by  the  command  of  Julian,  were  re- 
moved, the  lightning  descended  li-om  heaven  and  con- 
sumed the  temple.'    St.  Gregory  ThaumaturgiM  having 
expelled  the  dasmons  from  an  idol  temple,  the  priest" 
finding  his  means  of  subsistence  destroyed,  came  to  the' 
saint,  imploring  him  to  permit  the  oracles  to  be  renewed. 
St.  Gregoiy,  who  was  then  on  his  journey,  wrote  a  note 
contammg  the  words  'Satan,  return,'  which  was  imme- 
cKalely  obeyed,  and  the  priest,  awe-struck  by  the  miracle, 
was  converted  to  Christianity.'    Tertullian,  writing  to  the 
Pagans  in  a  time  of  persecution,  in  language  of  the  most 
deliberate  earnestness,  challenges  his  opponents  to  bring 
forth  any  peMon  who  is  possessed  by  a  dajmon,  or  any  ol 
those  virgins  or  prophets  who  are  supposed  to  be  inspired 

'  riLHikr.  Orisen  noliee.  thai  tattle  ».re  .omstimea  po.mod  by 
devUa.    bee  Middleton'a  Free  Enqjary,  pp.  88,  89. 

■Th.  miiMle  of  St.  Ealj,l»  i,  th,  snbj.ct  of  »  taaUv  It  SI.  Chiv- 

.Mtom,  md  i.  lehted  .1  Imjlh  by  Theodoret,  Sommm,  and  Soct.l.,.    Li- 

bfuuM  mentiona  that,  by  Uie  command  of  Julian,  the  bonea  of  St  Eabylaa 

■"""  ~~"-~'  '—  11.  temple.    Tie  ChrialiaD.  said  the  temple  »aa  de- 

;  the  Pagans  declared  it  was  burnt  by  the  Chriatians, 


,  „_,  —  ^^,,^aiiu  ui  J  uuBu,  ine  Donea  ot  St.  Jiabylas 

were  lemoTed  from  Ihe  temple.  The  Chrialian.  said  the  temple  »aa  do- 
all  d  b  1  htorn  ;  the  Pagans  declared  it  waj  burnt  by  the  Ohrialians, 
and  J  d     d  measures  of  reprisal  to  be  taken.    Amm.  MarceUinue 

how  m    t         a  report  that  the  fire  was  caused  accidenfaily  by  one 

JO  J  .1  "  1"*'  '"P'"?"'  '»  ""  ceremony.  The  people  ofAutiocb 
dettdth  p  bychauntiog,  as  they  removed  the  relics,  'Confounded 
be  all  th  y  th  1 1     t  in  graven  images.' 

Se  th  i/  /(?-^wy  TAcwnuito-^M,  by  Gregory  of  Nyaaa.  St,  Gnsgory 
the  G»ial  ,„m,  m  (Dial.  iii.  10)  that  Sabinus,  Bishop  of  Placentia,  wrote 
«  letter  to  the  river  Po,  which  had  ov.rlowed  its  hanlrs  and  dooded  some 
chnicb  landi  When  the  letter  wa.  thrown  into  the  stream  the  water.  .1 
once  subsided. 
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by  a  divinity.  He  asserts  that,  in  reply  to  the  interro- 
gation of  any  Christian,  the  demons  will  be  compelled 
to  confess  their  diaboHcal  character;  he  invites  the  Pa- 
gans, if  it  be  otherwise,  to  put  the  Christian  immediately 
to  death ;  and  he  proposes  this  as  at  once  the  simplest 
and  most  decisive  demonstration  of  the  faith.^  Justin 
Martyr,^  Origen,^  Lactantius,*  Athanasiits,^  and  Minucius 
Felis,"  all  in  language '  equally  solemn  and  explicit, 
call  upon  the  Pagans  to  form  their  opinions  from  the  con- 
fessions wrung  from  their  own  gods.  We  hear  from  them, 
that  when  a  Christian  began  to  pray,  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  or  to  utter  the  name  of  his  Master  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  possessed  or  inspired  person,  the  latter,  by 
screams  and  frightful  contortions,  exhibited  the  torture  that 
waa  inflicted,  and  by  this  torture  the  evil  spirit  was  com- 
pelled to  avow  its  nature.  Several  of  the  Christian  writers 
declare  that  this  was  generally  known  to  the  Pagans. 
In  one  respect,  it  was  observed,  the  miracle  of  exorcism 
was  especially  available  for  evidential  purposes ;  for,  as 
diemons  would  not  expel  dEemons,  it  was  tlie  only  miracle 
which  was  necessarily  divine. 

It  would  be  curious  to  examine  the  manner  in  which 
the  challenge  was  received  by  the  Pagan  writers;  but 
unhappily  the  writings  which  were  directed  against  the 
faith  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Christian  emperors,  oiu: 
means  of  information  on  this  point  are  very  scanty.  Some 
information,  however,  we  possess,  and  it  would  appear 

'  '  Edatur  Lie  aliqiiia  sub  tiibuDalibus  Testria,  quern  dieinoiie  agi  eonatet. 
.Tussus  a  quolibet  CliriBtiano  loqui  spiritus  ille,  tam  se  dtemonem  confi- 
tebitur  de  rero,  qiinm  alibi  deum  de  falso.  ^que  pvoducatiir  aJiquis  ex  iis 
qui  de  ieo  pati  existimantui,  qui  aris  iubalantes  numen  de  nidore  conci- 
piunt  .  .  ,  niaisedaimoneaamfeBsifuerint,  Chnstianomentirinonaudeates, 
ibidem  illius  Chrietiani  procacissimi  sanguinem  fundjte.  Quid  iato  opera 
manifeelius  P  quid  hfec  probatione  fideliua  P  '—Tert.  Apd.  xsiii. 

*  Apol.  i. ;  Tnjpho.  '  Conl.  Cels.  \u.  *  ImL  Biv.  iv.  27. 

*  Life  of  Antony.  "  Octaviuj. 
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to  show  that,  among  the  educated  classes  at  least,  these 
phenomena  did  not  extort  any  great  admiration.  The 
eloquent  silence  about  diabolical  possession  observed  by 
the  early  philosophers,  when  disen'ssing  such  questions 
as  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spiritual  world, 
decisively  show  that  in  their  time  possession  had  not 
assumed  any  great  prominence  or  acquired  any  general 
credence.  Plutarch,  who  admitted  the  reality  of  evil  daj- 
mons,  and  who  was  the  most  strenuous  defender  of  the 
oracles,  treats  the  whole  class  of  superstitions  to  which 
exorcism  belongs  with  much  contempt.^  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  in  recounting  the  benefits  he  had  received  from 
different  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  connected, 
acknowledges  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  philosopher 
Diognetus  for  having  taught  him  to  give  no  credence  to 
magicians,  jugglers,  and  espellers  of  dtemons.^  Lncian 
declares  that  every  cunning  juggler  could  make  his  fortune 
by  going  over  to  the  Christians  and  preying  upon  their 
simplicity.^  Celsus  described  the  Christians  as  jugglers 
performing  their  tricks  among  the  young  and  the 
credulous.*  The  most  decisive  evidence,  however,  we 
possess,  is  a  law  of  Ulpian,  directed,  it  is  thought,  against 
the  Christians,  which  condemns  those  '  who  use  incanta- 
tions or  imprecations,  or  (to  employ  the  common  word  of 
impostors)  exorcisms.'^  Modern  criticism  has  noted  a  few 


'  J>e  Svpersti'tione.  "  i.  6.  "  De  Mart.  Peregrin. 

*  Origen,  Adv.  Cela.  tI.  Compare  the  curious  letter  -whicli  Vopiacus 
(Saturn inns)  attributes  to  Ilndrian,  'Nemo  illic  [i.e.  in  Eg^pt]  ardiiayna- 
gogua  Judieorum,  naemo  Siimai'ites,  nemo  Chtistianorum  presbyter,  non 
mathematicus,  non  anispei,  non  aliptes.' 

*  'Si  incantavit,  ai  impreentua  est,  si  (lit  vulgiiri  verbo  impostonim  utor) 
exoceizftTit.' — Biogliam,  Aiitiqaities  of  the  Christian  Church  (Osf.,  1865), 
Tol.  i.  p.  318.  TJiis  law  is  beliered  to  Lave  been  directed  apoeially  agiunst 
tlie  Christians,  becanse  tbeae  were  very  prominent  as  exorciste,  and  1>&- 
csiMB  Jjactautiua  (Inst.  Div.  t.  11)  anja  tliat  Ulpian  bad  collected  tiie 
laws  against  them. 
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facts  wliicli  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  obscure 
subject.  It  has  been  observed  that  tlie  symptoms  of 
possession  were  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  of 
Innacy  or  epilepsy;  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
excitement  of  an  imposing  religious  ceremony  might 
proSuco  or  suspend  the  disorder ;  that  leading  questions 
might  in  these  cases  be  followed  by  the  d^ired  answers ; 
and  that  some  passages  from  the  fathers  show  that  the 
exorcisms  were  not  always  successfiil,  or  the  cures  always 
permanent.  It  has  been  observed,too,  that  at  first  the  power 
of  exorcism  was  open  to  all  Christians  without  restraint; 
that  this  license,  hi  an  age  when  religious  jugglers  were 
very  common,  and  in  a  church  whose  membei?  were  very 
credulous,  gave  great  facilities  to  impostors ;  that  when 
the  Laodicean  Council,  in  the  fourth  century,  forbade  any 
one  to  ,exorcise,  except  those  who  were  duly  authorised 
by  the  bishop,  these  miracles  speedily  dechned ;  and  that,  ' 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a  physician 
named  Posidonius  denied  the  existence  of  possession,^ 

To  sum  up  this  whole  subject,  we  may  conclude  that 
what  is  called  the  evidential  system  had  no  prominent 
place  in  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  Eoman  empire. 
Historical  criticisms  were  far  too  imperfect  to  make  ap- 
peals to  the  miracles  of  former  days  of  any  value,  and  the 
notion  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  miraculous  or  magical 
powers,  as  well  as  the  generally  private  character  of  the 
alleged  miracles  of  the  Patristic  age,  made  contemporary 
wonders  very  ununpressive.  The  prophecies  attributed 
to  the  Sibyls,  and  the  practice  of  exorcism,  had,  however, 
a  certain  weight,  for  the  first  were  connected  with  a  re- 
ligious authority  long  and  deeply  revered  at  Kome,  and 
the  second  had  been  forced  by  several  circumstances  into 
great  prominence.     But  the    effect  even  of  these  may 

'  Philostorgiua,  Iliat.  Eccl.  y\i\.  10. 
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be  safely  regarded  as  altogether  subsidiary,  and  the  main 
causes  of  the  conversion  must  be  looked  for  in  another 
and  a  wider  sphere. 

These  causes  were  the  general  tendencies  of  the  age. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  that  vast  movement  of  mingled 
scepticism  and  credulity,  in  that  amalgamation  or  disso- 
lution of  many  creeds,  in  that  profound  transformation  of 
habits,  of  feelings,  and  of  ideals,  which  I  have  attempted 
to  paint  in  the  last  chapter.     "Under  circumstances  more 
favourable  to  religious  proselytism  than  the  world  had 
ever  before  known,  with  the  path    cleared  by  a  long 
course  of  destructive  criticism,  the  religions  and  philo° 
Sophies  of  mankind  were  strugghng  for  the  mastery  in 
that  great  metropolis  where  all  were  amply  represented, 
and  in  which  alone  the  destinies  of  the  world  could  be 
decided.    Among  the  educated  a  frigid  stoicism,  teaching 
a  majestic  but  unattainable  grandeur,  and  scorning  the 
support  of  the  affections,  the  hope  of  another  world,  and 
the  consolations  of  worship,  had  for  a  time  been  in  the 
ascendant,  and  it  only  terminated  its  noble  and   most 
fruitful  career  when  it  had  become  manifestly  inadequate 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  age.      Among  other  classes, 
rehgion  after  religion  ran  its  conquering  course.     The 
Jews,  although  a  number  of  causes  had  made  them  the 
most   hated    of  all  the  Eoman   subjects,  and  although 
their  rehgion,  from  its  intensely  national  character,  seemed 
peculiarly  iinsuited  for  proselytism,  had  yet,  by  the  force 
of  their  monotheism,  their  charity,  and  their  exorcisms, 
spread  the  creed  of  Moses  far  and  wide.     The  Empress 
Poppasa  is  said  to  have  been  a  proselyte.      The  passion 
of  Eoman  women  for  Jewish  rites  was  one  of  the  com- 
plaints of  Juvenal.     The  Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  fasts 
became  famihar  fects  in  all  the  great  cities,  and  the 
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antiquity  of  the  Jewish  law  the  subject  of  eager  dis- 
cussion. Other  oriental  religions  were  even  more  suc- 
cessful. The  worsliip  of  Mithra,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Egyptian  divinities,  attracted  their  thousands,  and  during 
more  than  three  centuries  the  Eoman  writings  are  crowded 
with  allusions  to  their  progress.  The  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea/  the  solemn  worship  of  Isis,  the  expiatory 
rites  that  cleansed  the  guilty  soul,  excited  a  very  delirium 
of  enthusiasm.  Juvenal  describes  the  Roman  women,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  winter  day,  brealdng  the  ice  of  the  Tiber 
to  plunge  three  times  into  its  sacred  stream,  dragging 
themselves  on  bleeding  knees  in  penance  around  the  field 
of  Tarquin,  offering  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Egypt 
to  seek  the  holy  water  for  the  shrine  of  Isis,  fondly 
dreaming  that  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  goddess.'^ 
Apuleius  has  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  the  solemn 
majesty  of  her  processions,  and  the  spell  they  cast  iipoa 
the  most  Ucentious  and  the  most  sceptical.^  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  and  Heliogabalus  were  passionately  devoted  to- 
them.*  The  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  tlie  statues 
of  Mithra,  are  among  the  last  prominent  works  of  Eoman 
art.  In  all  other  forms  the  same  credulity  was  mani- 
fested The  oracles  that  had  been  silent  were  heai'd 
again ;  the  astrologers  swarmed  iu  every  city ;  the  phi- 
losophers were  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  legend, 
The  Pythagorean  school  had  raised  credulity  into  a  system. 
On  all  sides,  and  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  history,  wo 
find  men  who  had  discarded  their  old  local  religion, 
thirsting  for  belief,  passionately  and  restlessly  seeking  for 
a  new  fiiith. 

•  See  Juyenal,  Sat.  vi.  lines  314-335. 

»  Ibid,  lines  520-530.  =  Melamorphoses,  book  x. 

*  See  tteir  Lives,  by  Lampridiiis  and  Spai'tianua. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  movement,  Christianity  gained  its 
ascendency,  and  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the 
cause  of  its  triumph.  No  other  religion,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, had  ever  combined  so  many  distinct  elements 
of  power  and  attraction.  Unlike  the  Jewish  rehgion,  it 
was  bound  by  no  local  ties,  and  was  equally  adapted  for 
every  nation  and  for  every  class.  Unhke  Stoicism,  it 
appealed  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  affections,  and 
offered  all  the  charm  of  a  sympathetic  worsliip.  Unlike 
the  Egyptian  religions,  it  united  with  its  distinctive  teach- 
ing a  pure  and  noble  system  of  ethics,  and  proved  itself 
capable  of  realising  it  in  action.  It  proclaimed,  amid  a 
vast  movement  of  social  and  national  amalgamation,  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Amid  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  philosophy  and  civilisation,  it  taught  the 
supreme  sanctity  of  love.  To  the  slave,  who  had  never 
before  exercised  so  large  an  influence  over  Eoman  reli- 
gious life,  it  was  the  religion  of  the  suffering  and  the 
oi3pressed.  To  the  pliilosopher  it  was  at  once  the  echo 
of  the  highest  ethics  of  the  later  Stoics,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  best  teaching  of  the  school  of  Plato.  To  a  world 
thirsting  for  prodigy,  it  offered  a  history  replete  with 
wondei-s  more  strange  than  those  of  Apollonius;  while 
the  Jew  and  the  Chaldean  could  scarcely  rival  its  exorcists, 
and  the  legends  of  continual  miracles  circulated  among 
its  followers.  To  a  world  deeply  conscious  of  political 
dissolution,  and  prying  eagerly  and  anxiously  into  the 
future,  it  proclaimed  with  a  thrilhng  power  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  globe— the  glory  of  aU  its  friends,  and 
the  damnation  of  all  its  foes.  To  a  world  that  had  grown 
very  weary  gazing  on  the  cold  passionless  grandeur  which 
Cato  realised,  and  which  Lucan  sung,  it  presented  an 
ideal  of  compassion  and  of  love — an  ideal  destmed  for 
centuries  to  draw  ai-ound  it  all  that  was  greatest,  as  well 
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as  all  that  was  noblest  upon  earth — a  Teacher  wlio  could 
■\veep  by  the  sepulchre  of  His  friend,  who  was  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  To  a  world,  in  fine, 
distracted  by  hostile  creeds  and  colliding  philosophies,  it 
taught  its  doctrines,  not  as  a  human  speculation,  but  as  a 
Divine  revelation,  authenticated  much  less  by  reason  than 
by  faith.  '  With  the  heart  man  bolieveth  unto  righteous- 
ness ; '  '  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  will  know 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God  ; '  '  Unless  you  believe 
you  cannot  understand  ; '  '  A  heart  naturally  Christian  ; ' 
'  The  heart  makes  the  theologian,'  are  the  phrases  which 
best  express  the  first  action  of  Christianity  upon  the 
world.  Like  all  great  religions,  it  was  more  concerned 
with  modes  of  feeling  than  with  modes  of  thought.  The 
chief  cause  of  its  success  was  the  congniity  of  its  teaching 
with  the  spiritual  nature  of  mankind.  It  was  because  it 
was  true  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  age,  because  it 
represented  faithfully  the  supreme  type  of  excellence  to 
which  men  were  then  tending,  because  it  corresponded 
with  their  religious  wants,  aiima,  and  emotions,  because 
the  whole  spiritual  being  could  then  expand  and  ex- 
patiate under  its  influence,  that  it  planted  its  roots  so 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

To  all  these  elements  of  attraction,  others  of  a  different 
order  must  be  added,  Christianity  was  not  merely  a 
moral  influence,  or  a  system  of  opinions,  or  an  historical 
record,  or  a  collection  of  wonder-working  men ;  it  was 
an  institution  definitely,  elaborately,  and  skilfully  organ- 
ised, possessing  a  weight  and  a  stabihty  which  isolated  or 
undisciplined  teachers  could  never  rival,  and  evoking,  to  a 
degree  before  unexampled  in  the  world,  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  its  corporate  welfare,  analogous  to  that  which 
the  patriot  bears  to  his  country.  The  many  forms  of 
Pagan  worship  were  pliant  in  their  nature.    Each  offered 
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certain  advantages  or  spintusil  gratifications ;  but  there 
was  no  reason  yvhy  all  should  not  exist  together,  and 
participation  in  one  by  no  means  implied  disrespect  to 
the  others.  But  Christianity  was  emphatically  exclusive  ; 
its  adherent  was  bonnd  to  detest  and  abjure  the  faiths 
around  him  as  the  workmanship  of  daamons,  and  to 
consider  himself  placed  in  the  world  to  destroy  thorn. 
Hence  there  sprang  a  stern,  aggressive,  and  at  the  same 
time  disciplined  enthusiasm,  wholly  unlike  any  other  that 
had  been  witnessed  upon  earth.  The  duties  of  public 
worship ;  the  sacraments,  which  were  represented  aa  the 
oaths  of  the  Christian  warrior ;  the  fasts  and  penances  and 
commemorative  days,  which  strengthened  the  Church 
feeling ;  the  intervention  of  religion  in  the  most  solemn 
epochs  of  life,  conspired  to  sustain  it.  Above  aU,  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  belief,  which  then  for  the  lirst 
time  flashed  upon  the  world ;  the  persuasion,  realised 
with  all  the  vividness  of  novelty,  that  Christianity  opened 
out  to  its  votaries  eternal  happiness,  while  all  beyond  its 
pale  were  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  torture,  supplied  a 
motive  of  action  as  powerful  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
conceive.  It  struck  alike  the  coarsest  chords  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  the  finest  chords  of  compassion  and  love. 
The  Polytheist,  admitting  that  Cliristianity  might  possibly 
be  true,  was  led  by  a  mere  calculation  of  prudence  to 
embrace  it,  and  the  fervent  Christian  would  shrink  from 
no  suffering  to  draw  those  whom  he  loved  vi'ithin  its  pale. 
Nor  were  other  inducements  wantmg.  To  the  confessor 
was  granted  in  the  Church  a  great  and  venerable  autho- 
rity, such  as  the  bishop  could  scarcely  claim.-'-  To  the 
martyr,  besides  the  fruition   of  heaven,   belonged   the 

1  The  conflict  between  St  Cjjriitn  and  the  confessors,  concerning  the 
power  the  ktter  claimed  to  remit  penance,  tiough  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  confessors,  shows  clearly  the  influence  they  had  ohtained. 
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highest  glory  on  earth.  By  wimiing  that  bloodstained 
crown,  the  meanest  Christian  slave  might  gain  a  reputa- 
tion as  glorious  as  that  of  a  Decius  or  a  Eeguhs.  His 
body  was  laid  to  rest  with  a  sumptuous  splendour ;'  his 
relics,  embalmed  or  shrined,  were  venerated  with  an  almost 
idolatrous  homage.  The  anniversary  of  his  birth  into 
another  life  was  commemorated  in  the  Church,  and  before 
the  great  assembly  of  the  saints  his  heroic  sufferings  were 
recounted.^  How,  indeed,  should  be  not  be  envied?  He 
had  passed  away  into  eternal  bliss.  He  had  left  upon  earth 
an  abiding  name.  By  the  '  baptism  of  blood '  the  sins  of 
a  life  had  been  in  a  moment  effaced. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  recognise  heroic  enthu- 
siasm as  a  normal  product  of  certain  natural  conditions, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that,  under  such 
circnmstunces  as  I  have  described,  a  transcendent  courage 
should  have  been  evoked.  Men  seemed  indeed  to  be  in 
love  with  death.  Believing,  with  St.  Ignatius,  that  they 
were  'the  wheat  of  God,'  they  panted  for  the  day  when 
they  should  be  "ground  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  into 
the  pure  bread  of  Christ ! '  Beneath  this  one  burning 
enthusiasm  all  the  ties  of  earthly  love  were  snapt  in  ■ 
twain,  Origen,  when  a  boy,  being  restrained  by  force 
from  going  forth  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  persecutors, 
wrote  to  his  imprisoned  father,  imploring  him  not  to  let 
any  thought  of  his  family  intervene  to  quench  his  re- 
solution or  to  deter  him  from  seahng  his  faith  with  his 
blood.    St.  Pefpetua,  an  only  daughter,  a  young  mother  of 

'  '  Thura  plane  noa  emimiis ;  si  AraWss  quenintur  sclent  Saliel  plurls  et 
caiioris  SHas  merces  Cbristianis  sepellendis  proiligarl  quam  dlls  fumigandls.' 
—Apd.  42.  Sometimes  tlie  Pagans  Luint  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  in 
oilier  to  prevent  Ihe  Chrisllans  venerating  their  relics. 

«  Many  Interesting  paiticidnra  ahont  these  conmiemoratlve  festivals  are 
collected  in  Cave's  PjVwtw  Chridumft^j,  part.  1.  c,  tU.    Tiie  anniversaries 
were  called  'Katalia,'  or  birlli.days. 
28 
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twenty-two,  had  embraced  the  Christian  creed,  confessed 
it  before  herji;dges,  and  declared  herself  ready  to  endure 
for  it  the  martyr's  death.  Again  and  again  her  father 
came  to  her  in  a  paraxoysm  of  agony,  entreating  her  not  to 
deprive  him  of  tlie  joy  and  the  consolation  of  his  closing 
yeai-s.  He  appealed  to  her  by  tlie  memory  of  all  the 
tenderness  he  had  lavished  upon  her — by  her  infant  child 
. — by  his  own  grey  han«,  that  vrere  soon  to  be  brought 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Forgetting  in  his  deep 
aEguish  all  the  dignity  of  a  parent,  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  his  child,  he  covered  her  hands  with  kisses,  and, 
the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  implored  her  to  have 
mercy  upon  him.  But  she  was  unshaken  though  not 
untouched;  she  saw  her  father,  frenzied  with  grief, 
dragged  from  before  the  tribimal ;  she  saw  him  tearing 
his  white  beard,  and  lying  prostrate  and  broken-hearted  on 
the  prison  floor;  she  went  forth  to  die  for  a  faith  she 
loved  more  dearij^— for  a  faith  that  told  her  that  her 
father  would  be  lost  for  ever.'  The  desire  for  martyr- 
dom became  at  times  a  form  of  absolute  madness,  a  kind  of 
epideinic  of  suicide,  and  the  leading  minds  of  the  Church 
found  it  necessary  to  exert  all  their  authority  to  prevent 
their  followers  thrusting  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors.^  Tertullian  mentions  how,  in  a  httle  Asiatic 
town,  the  entire  population  once  flocked  to  the  proconsul, 
declaring  themselves  to  be  Christians,  and  imploring  him 
to  execute  the  decree  of  the  emperor  and  grant  them 
the  privilege  of  martyrdom.  The  bewildered  functionary 
asked  them  whether,  if  they  were  so  weary  of  life,  there 
were  no  precipices  or  ropes  by  which  they  could  end 
their  days  ;  and  he  put  to  death  a  smaU  number  of  tlie 

•  See  Iier  acts  in  Euinart. 

=  St.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  10.    'ITiere  are  other  pussnges  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  fathers. 
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Bupplknts,  and  dismissed  the  otiiers.'  Two  illustrious 
Pagan  moralists  and  one  profane  Pagan  satirist  lave 
noticed  tliis  passion  with  a  most  unpleaj?ing  scorn.  '  There 
are  some,'  said  Epictetus, '  whom  madness,  there  are  others, 
like  the  Galilieans,  whom  custom,  makes  indifferent  to' 
death.' '  '  What  mind,'  said  Marcus  Aurelius, '  is  prepared 
if  need  be  to  go  forth  from  the  body,  whether  it  be  to  be 
extinguished,  or  to  be  dispersed,  or  to  endure— prepared 
by  deliberate  reflection,  and  not  by  pm-o  obstinacy,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  Christians."  'These  wretches,'  said 
Lucian,  spealdng  of  the  Christians,  'persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  going  to  be  altogether  immortal,  and  to  Kve 
for  ever,  wherefore  they  despise  death,  and  many  of  their 
own  accord  give  themselves  up  to  be  slain.'* 

'I  send  against  you  men  who  are  as  greedy  of  death 
as  you  are  of  pleasures,'  were  the  words  which,  in  after 
days,  the  Mahometan  chief  addressed  to  the  degenerate 
Cliristians  of  Syria,  and  which  were  at  once  the  presage 
and  the  explanation  of  his  triumph.  Such  words  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  been  employed  by  the  early 
Christian  leaders  to  their  Pagan  adversaries.  The  zeal  of 
the  Christians  and  of  the  Pagans  differed  alike  in  degree 
and  in  kind.  When  Coiistantine  made  Christianity  the  re- 
hgion  of  the  State,  it  is  probable  that  its  adherents  were 
but  a  minority  in  Home.    Even  in  the  days  of  Theodosius 

■  M  So.,,11.  r.  Eu»biu,  (Karlgn  of  Takdin,  A.  lii.)  la,  <,■„„  , 
dilaiH  account  of  lii  yomj  „eii,  wlo  in  the  reiy  lidglil  oj  tt.  Galetian 
perseculion,  «t  a  time  when  the  moat  hideou.  tottnr..  were  applied  to  the 
ChMtians,  voluntarily  gave  themselyea  up  as  believers.  Sulp.  Severua 
(fli*  11.  32),  speaking  of  the  voluntary  mailyia  and.i  Diooletun,  s.ji  that 
Chiistians  then  'longed  for  death  «,  they  now  long  (or  Wdioprios.'  'Oool 
qui  poteeli  noKil  mori,'  was  the  noH,  nmim  of  the  Christians. 
,  ^^r^'  *^-  ^-  ^*  ^^  ""^  certain,  however,  that  this  passage  alludes  to 
the  Christians.  Tho  follower  of  Judas  of  Galileo  woie  called  Galilaeans, 
and  they  were  feunous  for  their  indifieience  to  death.    See  Joseph.  Maiq. 

"'  *  Pere^rinuE. 
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the  Senate  was  still  wedded  to  Paganism;^  yet  the  measures 
of  Constantine  were  both  natural  and  necessary.  The 
majority  were  without  inflexible  belief,  without  a  moral 
enthusiasm,  without  definite  organisation,  without  any  of 
those  principles  that  inspire  tlie  heroism  either  of  resist- 
ance or  aggression.  The  minority  formed  a  serried 
phalanx,  animated  by  every  motive  that  could  purify, 
discipline,  and  sustain  their  zeal.  When  onee  the  Chris- 
tians had  acquired  a  considerable  position,  the  question 
of  their  destiny  was  a  simple  one.  They  must  either  be 
crushed  or  they  must  reign.  The  failure  of  the  persecution 
of  Domitian  conducted  them  inevitably  to  the  throne. 

It  may  indeed  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Eoman  Empire  is  so  far  from  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  miracle  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
great  movement  on  record  in  which  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects so  manifestly  correspond.  The  apparent  anomalies 
of  history  are  not  inconsiderable,  but  they  must  be  sought 
for  in  other  quarters.  That  within  the  narrow  limits  and 
scanty  population  of  the  Greek  States  should  have  arisen 
men  who,  in  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  genius,  in 
philosophy,  in  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  poetry,  in  written 
and  spoken  eloquence,  in  statesmanship,  in  sculpture,  in 
painting,  and  probably  also  in  music,  should  have  attained 
almost  or  altogether  the  highest  limits  of  human  perfection 
— that  tlie  creed  of  Mahomet  should  have  preserved  its  pure 
monotheism  and  its  freedom  from  all  idolatrous  tenden- 
cies, when  adopted  by  vast  populations  in  that  intellectual 
condition  in  which,  under  all  other  creeds,  a  gross  and 
material  worship  has  proved  inevitable,  both  these  are  facts 
which  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  explain.  Consider- 
ations of  climate,  and  still  more  of  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  customs  and  institutions,  may  palliate  the  first 
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difficulty,  and  the  attitude  Mahomet  assumed  to  art  may 
supply  us  with  a  partial  explanation  of  the  second ;  but  I 
suppose  that,  after  all  has  been  said,  most  persons  will  feci 
that  they  are  in  presence  of  phenomena  very  exceptional 
and  astonishing.  The  first  rise  of  Christianity  iu  Judea  is 
a  subject  wholly  apart  from  this  book.  We  are  examining 
only  the  subsequent  movement  in  the  Eoman  Empire. 
Of  this  movement  it  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  the  as- 
sumption of  a  moral  or  intellectual  miracle  is  utterly  gra- 
tuitous, .iPTever  before  was  a  religions  transformation  so 
manifestly  inevitable.  No  other  religion  ever  combined 
so  many  forms  of  attraction  as  Christianity,  both  from  its 
intrinsic  exceDence,  and  from  its  manifest  adaptation  to 
the  special  wants  of  the  time.  One  great  cause  of  its 
success  was  that  it  produced  more  heroic  actions  and 
formed  more  upright  men. than  any  other  creed  ;  but  that 
it  should  do  so  was  precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

To  these  reasonings,  however,  those  who  maintain  that 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  Eome  is  naturally  inex- 
plicable, reply  by  pointing  to  the  persecutions  which 
Christianity  had  to  encounter.  As  this  subject  is  one  on 
which  many  misconceptions  exist,  and  as  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  on  account  of  its  connection  with  later  perse- 
cutions, it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  discuss  it. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  reasons  that  may  induce  a  ruler 
to  suppress  by  force  some  form  of  religious  worship  or 
opinion,  are  very  various.  He  may  do  so  on  moral 
grounds,  because  they  directly  or  indhectly  produce  im- 
morality ;  or  on  religious  gi'ounds,  because  he  believes 
them  to  be  offensive  to  the  Deity  ;  or  on  political  grounds, 
because  they  are  injurious  either  to  the  State  or  to  the 
Government;  or  on  corrupt  grounds,  because  he  desires 
to  gratify  some  vindictive  or  avaricious  passion.     Prom 
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the  simple  fact,  therefore,  of  a  religions  persecution,  ■we 
c-annot  at  once  infer  tlie  principles  of  the  persecutor,  but 
must  examine  in  detail  by  whicli  of  the  above  motives,  or 
by  what  combination  of  them,  he  hs^  been  actuated. 

Now,  the  persecution  which  has  taken  place  at  the 
Instigation  of  the  Cliristian  priests  differs  in  some  respects 
broadly  from  all  others.  It  has  been  far  more  sustained, 
systematic,  and  xmilinching.  It  has  been  directed  not 
merely  against  acts  of  worship,  but  also  against  specu- 
lative opinions.  It  has  been  supported  not  simply  as  a 
right  but  also  as  a  duty.  It  has  been  advocated  in  a 
whole  htcrature  of  theology,  by  the  classes  that  are  espe- 
cially devout,  and  by  the  most  opposing  sects,  and  it  has 
invariably  declined  in  conjunction  with  a  large  portion  of 
theological  dogmas. 

I  have  elsewhere  examined  in  great  detail  the  histoiy 
of  Christian  persecutions,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  while  exceptional  causes  have  undoubtedly  occasion- 
ally occurred,  they  were,  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases,  simply  the  natural,  legitimate,  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  received  theology. 
That  portion  is  the  doctrine  that  correct  theological 
opinions  are  essential  to  salvation,  and  that  theological 
error  necessarily  involves  guilt.  To  these  two  opinions 
may  be  distinctly  traced  almost  all  the  sufferings  that  Chris- 
tian persecutors  have  caused,  almost  all  the  obstructions 
they  have  thrown  in  the  path  of  human  progress ;  and 
those  sufferings  have  been  so  grievous,  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  questioned  whether  superstition  has  not  often 
proved  a  gi-eater  curse  than  vice,  and  tlaat  obstruction 
was  so  pertinacious,  that  the  contraction  of  theological 
influence  has  been  at  once  the  best  measure,  and  the 
essential  condition  of  intellectual  advance.  The  notion 
that  he  might  himself  be  possibly  mistaken  jn  his  opinions, 
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wbich  a].one  could  cause  a  mau  wlio  was  thorouglily 
imbued  with  these  principles  to  slirink  from  persecuting, 
was  excluded  by  the  theological  virtue  of  faith,  which, 
whatever  else  it  might  involve,  implied  at  least  an  abso- 
lute unbroken  certainty,  and  led  the  devotee  to  regard 
all  doubt,  and  therefore  all  action  based  upon  doubt, 
as  sin. 

To  this  general  cause  of  Christian  persecution  I  have 
shown  that  two  subsidiary  influences  may  be  joined.  A 
large  portion  of  theoiogieal  ethics  was  derived  from 
writings  in  which  religious  massacres,  on  the  whole  the 
most  ruthless  and  sanguinary  upon  record,  were  said  to 
have  been  directly  enjoined  by  the  Deity,  in  which  the 
duty  of  suppressing  idolatry  by  force  was  given  a  greater 
prominence  than  any  article  of  the  moral  code,  and  in 
which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  found  its  most  eloquent 
and  most  passionate  expressions,'  Besides  this,  the  des- 
tiny theologians  represented  as  awaiting  the  misbeliever 
was  so  ghastly  and  so  appalling,  as  to  render  it  almost 
childish  to  lay  any  str^s  upon  the  earthly  suffering  that 
might  be  inflicted  in  the  extirpation  of  error. 

That  these  are  the  true  causes  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Christian  persecution,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
certain  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in 
history.  For  the  detailed  proof  I  can  only  refer  to  what 
I  have  elsewhere  written  ;  but  I  may  here  notice  that  that 
proof  combines  every  conceivable  kind  of  evidence  that 
in  such  a  question  can  be  demanded.  It  can  be  shown 
that  these  principles  would  naturally  lead  men  to  perse- 
cute. It  can  be  shown  that  from  the  time  of  Constantino 
to  the  time  when  the  rationalistic  spirit  wrested  the  blood- 
stained sword  from  the  priestly  hand,  persecution  was 

'  '  Do  not  I  liate  them,  0  Lord,  tliat  Late  tliee  ? — yea,  I  hate  them 
mtk  B  perfect  hatied,' 
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uniformly  defended  upon  tliem — defended  in  long,  learned, 
find  elaborate  treatises,  by  the  best  and  gi'eatest  men  the 
Clmrch  had  produced,  by  sects  that  differed  on  almost  all 
other  points,  by  multitudes  who  proved  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner  the  purity  of  their  zeal.  It  can  be 
sliown,  too,  that  toleration  began  ■vvith  the  distinction 
between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  doctrines,  ex- 
panded in  exact  proportion  to  the  growing  latitudina- 
rianism,  and  triumphed  only  when  indifference  to  dogma 
had  become  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  legislators. 
It  was  only  when  the  battle  had  been  won — when  the 
anti-dogmatic  party,  acting  in  opposition  to  the  Church, 
had  rendered  persecution  impossible—that  the  great 
body  of  theologians  revised  their  arguments,  and  dis- 
covered that  to  punish  men  for  their  opinions  was  wholly 
at  variance  with  their  faith.  With  the  merits  of  this 
pleasing  though  somewhat  tardy  conversion  I  am  not 
now  concerned ;  but  few  persons,  I  think,  can  follow  tlie 
history  of  Cliristian  persecution,  without  a  feeling  of 
axtreme  astonishment  that  some  modern  writers,  not 
content  with  maintaining  that  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation  ought  not  to  have  produced  persecution,  have 
-ventured,  in  defiance  of  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
theologians  of  so  many  centuries,  to  dispute  the  plain 
historical  fact  that  it  did  produce  it.  They  argue  that 
the  Pagans,  who  did  not  believe  in  exclusive  salvation, 
persecuted,  and  that  therefore  that  doctrine  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  persecution.  I  answer  that  no  sane  man 
ever  maintained  that  all  the  persecutions  on  record  were 
from  the  same  source.  "We  can  prove  by  tlie  cleai'est 
evidence  that  Christian  persecutions  sprang  chiefly  from 
the  causes  I  have  alleged.  The  causes  of  Pagan  perse- 
cutions, though  different,  are  eq^ually  manifest,  and  I  shall 
proceed  shortly  to  indicate  them. 
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They  were  partly  political  and  partly  religious.  The 
Governments  in  most  of  the  ancient  States,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  existence,  imdertook  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  professed  to  control  and  regulate  all 
the  details  of  their  social  life,  even  to  the  dresses  they 
wore,  or  the  dishes  that  were  served  upon  their  tables, 
and  in  a  word,  to  mould  their  whole  lives  and  characters 
into  a  uniform  type.  Hence,  all  organisations  and  cor- 
porations not  connected  with  the  State,  and  especially  all 
that  emanated  from  foreign  countries,  were  looked  upon 
with  distrust  or  antipathy.  But  this  antipathy  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  religions  consideration.  "No  belief  was 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  ancient  mind  than  that  fortune 
or  misfortune  sprang  from  the  ■  intervention  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  that  to  neglect  the  sacred  rites  was  to  bring 
down  calamity  upon  the  city.  In  the  diminutive  Greek 
States,  where  the  function  of  the  Government  was  im- 
mensely enlarged,  a  strong  intolerance  existed,  which 
extended  for  some  time  not  merely  to  practices,  but  to 
writings  and  discourses.  The  well-known  persecutions  of 
Anaxagoras,  Theodorus,  Diagoras,  Stilpo,  and  Socrates ; 
the  laws  of  Plato,  which  were  as  opposed  to  religious  as 
to  domestic  freedom ;  the  existence  of  an  inquisitorial 
tribunal,  sufficiently  attested  it.  But  long  before  the  final 
riiia  of  Greece,  speculative  liberty  had  been  fully  attained. 
The  Epicurean  and  the  sceptical  schools  developed  un- 
molested, and  even  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  Aristophanes 
was  able  to  ridicule  the  gods  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Eome  religion  was  looked  upon 
as  a  function  of  the  State ;  its  cliief  object  was  to  make 
the  gods  auspicious  to  the  national  policy/  and  its  prin- 

'  M.  PressensS  very  inilj  says  of  tlie  Eomtm^, '  Leur  religion  6tiat  easen- 
tjellement  iic  art — I'nrt  de  dScouviir  loa  de<"sein3  dea  dieus  et  d'agir  sur 
eus  par  dea  rites  varii^s.' — Hist,  de    I  on  pi  e  ?iii;     Siec/es,  fomo  i.  p,  102. 
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cipal  ceremonies  were  performed  at  the  direct  command 
of  the  Senate.  The  national  theory  on  religious  matters 
was  that  the  best  religion  is  always  that  of  a  man's  own 
country.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  widest  tolerance  was 
granted  to  the  rehgions  of  conquered  nations.  The 
temples  of  every  god  were  respected  by  the  Eoman  army. 
Before  besieging  a  city,  the  Eomans  were  accustomed  to 
supplicate  the  presiding  deities  of  that  city.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Druids,  whose  human  sacrifices 
it  was  thought  a  matter  of  humanity  to  suppress,^  and 
whose  fierce  rebellions  it  was  thought  necessary  to  crush, 
all  national  rehgions  continued  unmolested  by  the  con- 
queror. 

This  policy,  however,  applied  specially  to  rehgions 
rites  practised  in  the  countries  in  which  they  were  indi- 
genous. The  liberty  to  be  granted  to  the  vast  confluence 
of  strangers  attracted  to  Italy  during  the  Empire  was 
another  question.  In  the  old  Eepublic  days,  when  the 
censora  regulated  with  the  most  despotic  authority  the 
minutest  affairs  of  life,  and  when  the  national  religion 
was  interwoven  with  every  detail  of  political  and  even 
domestic  transactions,  but  little  liberty  could  be  expected. 
When  Carneades  endeavoured  to  inculcate  his  universal 
scepticism  upon  the  Eomans,  by  arguing  alternately  for  and 
against  the  same  proposition,  Cato  immediately  urged  the 
Senate  to  expel  him  from  the  city,  lest  the  people  should 
be  corrupted  by  his  teaching.^  I"or  a  similar  reason  all 
rhetoricians  had  been  banished  from  the  Eepublic.^  The 
most  remarkable,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  extreme  expression  of  Roman  intolerance  that  has 

Montesquieu  lias  written  an  interesting'  essay  on  tlie  political  nature  of  tlia 
Komaa  religion. 

■  Sueton.  Clat^d.  xxv.  "  Plic.  Hid.  Nat.  Vii.  31. 

'  Tacit.  De  Orat.  sxkv.  ;  Aul.  Geil.  Nod.  xy.  11.  It  would  appear  from 
tliia  last  authoritjj  that  the  rhetoricians  weie  twice  expelled. 
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descended  to  us,  is  the  advice  which  Msecenas  is  re- 
presented as  having  given  to  Octavius  Csesar,  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  '  Always,'  he  said,  '  and  every- 
where, worship  the  gods  according  to  the  rites  of  your 
country,  and  compel  others  to  the  same  worship.  Pursue 
with  your  hatred  and  with  punishments  those  who  intro- 
duce foreign  religior^,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  gods 
— the  despisers  of  whom  can  assuredly  never  do  anything 
great — but  also  because  they  who  introduce  new  divi- 
nities entice  many  to  use  foreign  laws.  Hence  arise  con- 
spiracies, societies,  and  assemblies,  things  very  unsuited 
to  an  homogeneous  empire.  Tolerate  no  despiser  of  the 
gods,  and  no  i-eligious  juggler.  Divination  is  necessary, 
and  therefore  let  the  arusjiices  and  augurs  by  all  means  be 
sustained,  and  let  those  who  will  consult  them ;  but  the 
magicians  must  be  utterly  prohibited,  wlio,  though  they 
sometimes  tell  the  truth,  more  frequently,  by  false  pro- 
mises, urge  men  on  to  conspiracies.'  ^ 

This  striking  passage  exhibits  very  clearly  the  extent 
to  which  in  some  minds  tlie  intolerant  spirit  was  carried 
in  antiquity,  and  also  the  blending  motives  that  produced 
it.  We  should  be,  however,  widely  mistaken  if  we  regarded 
it  as  a  picture  of  the  actual  religious  policy  of  the  empire. 
In  order  to  realise  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  sepa- 
rately liberty  of  speculation  and  hberty  of  worship. 

When  Asinius  Pollio  founded  the  first  public  hbraiy  in 
Eome,  he  placed  it  in  the  Temple  of  Liberty.  The  lesson 
which  was  thus  taught  to  the  hterary  classes  was  never  for- 
gotten. It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world  was  speculative  freedom  so  perfect  as  in  the 
Eoman  Empire.     The  fearless  scrutiny  of  all  notions  of 

'  Dion  Cassias,  lii.  88.  Most  historians  lelie re  that  this  speech  represents 
the  opinioDB,  not  of  the  Aaguatan  age,  but  of  the  age  of  the  writer  wto 
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popular  belief,  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Lucretius,  or  Lucian,  did  not  excite  an  effort  of  repression. 
Philosophers  were  indeed  persecuted  by  Domitian  and 
Vespasian  for  their  ardent  opposition  to  the  despotism  of 
the  throne,^  but  on  their  own  subjects  they  were  wholly 
untrammelled.  The  Greek  writers  consoled  themselves 
for  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  their  country, 
by  the  reflection  that  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  the 
meddling  pohcy  of  the  Greek  States  was  replaced  by 
an  absolute  and  a  majestic  freedom.^  The  fierceness  of 
the  opposition  of  sects  faded  beneath  its  influence.  Of 
all  the  speculative  conflicts  of  antiquity,  that  which  most 
nearly  approached  the  virulence  of  later  theological  con- 
troversies was  probably  that  between  the  Stoics  and  the 
Epicureans;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  some  of 
the  most  emphatic  testimonies  to  the  moral  goodness  of 
Epicurus  have  come  from  the  writings  of  his  opponents. 

But  the  policy  of  the  Eoman  rulers  towards  religious 
rites  was  very  diflerent  from,  and  would  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to,  their  policy  towards 
opinions.  An  old  law,  which  Cicero  mentions,  expressly 
forbade  the  introduction  of  new  religions,^  and  in  the 
republican  days  and  the  earliest  days  of  the  empire,  there 
are  many  instances  of  its  being  enforced.  Thus,  in 
A.U.C.  326,  a  severe  drought  having  led  men  to  seek 
help  from  new  gods,  the  Senate  charged  the  jediles  to 
allow  none  but  Roman  deities  to  bo  worshipped.* 
Lutatius,  soon  after  the  first  Punic  war,  was  forbidden  by 
the  Senate  to  consult  foreign  gods,  'because,'  said  the 
histoi'ian,  'it  was  deemed  right  the  republic  should  be 

'  On  tlie  hostility  of  Veapaskn  to  ptiloaopliers,  see  Xipliilin,  Ixvi.  IS ;  on 
that  of  Domitiim,  the  Zetlers  of  Pliny  and  the  Agiieola  of  Tacitus, 

*  See  a  remarkalile  passage  ia  Dion  Chryaofitom,  Or.  Ixxs.  Be  Ztbeiiate. 

*  C'lB.  De  Zcffib.  il  11;  Tei-tuU.  Apol.  v.  *  Livy,  iv.  SO. 
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administered  according  to  the  national  auspices,  and  not 
according  to  those  of  other  lands.'^  During  the  second 
Punic  war,  a  severe  edict  of  the  Senate  enjoined  the 
suppression  of  certain  recent  innovations.^  About  A.U.C. 
615  the  prtetor  Hispakis  exiled  those  who  had  introducd 
the  worship  of  the  Sabasian  Jupiter.^  The  rites  of 
Bacchus,  being  accompanied  by  gross  and  scandalous 
obscenity,  were  suppressed,  the  consul,  in  a  remarkable 
speech,  calling  upon  the  people  to  revive  the  religious 
policy  of  their  ancestors.*  The  worship  of  Isis  ■  and 
Serapis  only  gained  its  footing  after  a  long  struggle,  and 
no  small  amount  of  persecution.  The  gross  immorality 
it  sometimes  favoured,  its  wild  and  abject  superstition,  so 
thoroughly  alien  to  the  whole  character  of  Eoman  life 
and  tradition,  and  also  the  organisation  of  its  priesthood, 
rendered  it  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Government. 
When  the  first  edict  of  suppression  was  issued,  the  people 
hesitated  to  destroy  a  temple  which  seemed  so  venerable  in 
their  eyes,  and  the  consul  ^milius  Paulus  dispelled  then- 
fears,  by  seizing  an  axe  and  striking  the  first  blow  him- 
self.^ During  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  edicts  had 
commanded  tlie  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
Octavius,  however,  in  his  younger  days,  favoured  the 
new  worship,  but  soon  after  it  was  again  suppressed.  ^ 

'  VhL  Maximus,  i.  S,  §  1.  »  Livy,  ixv.  1.  =  Val.  Mas.  i.  3,  §  2. 

*  See  the  nccount  of  theae  proceedings,  and  of  the  very  vemarkaljle  speech 
of  Postumius,  in  Liry,  xxxix.  8-19.  Poatumiiia  notices  the  old  prohibition 
of  foreign  rites,  and  thus  explains  it ; — '  Judicahant  enim  pmdentissimi  viA 
ononis  divini  huinanique  jinis,  nihil  Eeque  dissolTendie  religionia  esse,  quam 
ubi  Bou  patrio  sed  extemo  ritu  aaoriliearetur.'  The  Senate,  though  suppress- 
ing these  rites  on  account  of  the  oiitrageous  immoralities  connected  with 
them,  decreed,  that  if  any  one  thought  it  a  matter  of  religious  duty  to 
perform  religious  ceremonies  to  Bacchus,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  su  oa 
applying  for  permission  to  the  senate,  provided  there  were  not  more  than 
five  nssistanta,  and  that  there  was  no  common  purse  and  no  preeiding 

»  Val.  Ma.-L.  i.  3.     '  Sea  Dioa  Cassius,  xl.  47 ;  iJii.  2(3 ;  slvii.  15 :  liv.  6. 
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Under  Tiberius  it  had  once  more  crept  in,  but  the  priests 
of  Isis  having  enabled  a  patrician  named  Mundua  to 
disguise  himself  as  the  god  Anubis,  and  win  the  favours 
of  a  devout  woreliipper,  the  temple,  by  order  of  the 
emperor,  was  destroyed,  the  images  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  the  priests  crucified,  and  the  seducer  banished/ 
Under  the  same  emperor,  four  thousand  persons  were 
exiled  to  Sardinia,  as  affected  with  Jewish  and  Egyp- 
tian superstitions.  Tliey  were  commissioned  to  repress 
robbers;  but  the  Roman  historian  observed,  with  a  cha- 
racteristic scorn,  that  if  they  died  through  the  unhealth- 
iness  of  the  chmate,  it  would  be  but  a  'small  loss.'^ 

These  measures  represent  together  a  considerable 
amount  of  religious  repression,  but  they  were  produced  ex- 
clusively by  notions  of  policy  or  discipline.  They  grew  out 
of  that  intense  national  spirit  which  sacrificed  every  other 
interest  to  the  State,  and  resisted  every  form  of  innovation,  ■ 
whetlier  secular  or  religious,  that  could  impair  the  unity 
of  the  national  type,  and  dissolve  the  discipline  which  the 
predominance  of  the  military  spirit  and  the  stern  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  had  formed.  They  were  also,  in 
some  cases,  the  result  of  moral  scandals.  When,  however, 
it  became  evident  that  the  mternal  condition  of  the 
Eepubhc  was  nnsuited  for  the  Empire,  the  rulers  frankly 
acquiesced  m  the  change,  and  from  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Christians,  perfect  liberty 
of  practising  their  respective  rites  seems  to  have  been 
granted  to  all  religions  in  Rorae.^     The  old  law  upon  the 

'  Joseph.  Aiitiq.  xviii,  3.  '  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  85. 

'  Tacitus  relates  (Ann.  li.  15),  tbat  undei'  Claudius  a  aenatus  consultua 
ordered  tlie  pontiffs  to  take  care  that  the  old  Roman  (or,  more  properly, 
EtrusCHn)  systeni  of  divinfttion  was  observed,  since  the  influx  of  foreign 
superaUtions  had  led  to  its  disuse ;  but  it  does  not  appear  tbat  this  measure 
Tvas  intended  to  interfere  with  any  other  form  of  iTorsbip.  TertuUiau  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  laws  of  intolerance  ■were  enforced  against  the  Chiiatiana 
alone — '  Legea  lata  ijuas  adyei'Siis  noa  aoli  exequiintiir  iuipii,' — A2)ol.  v. 
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subject  was  not  revoked,  but  it  was  not  generally  en- 
forced. Sometimes  the  new  creeds  were  expressly  au- 
thorised. Sometimes  they  were  tacitly  permitted.  With 
a  single  exception,  all  the  religions  of  the  "work!  raised 
their  heads  unmolested  in  the  'Holy  City.'^ 

The  hberty,  however,  of  professing  and  practising  a 
foreign  worship  did  not  dispense  the  Koraan  from  tlie 
obligation  of  performing  also  the  sacrifices  or  other  re- 
ligious rites  of  his  own  land.  It  was  here  that  whatever 
religious  fanaticism  mingled  with  Pagan  persecutions  was 
displayed.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  religion  was  divided 
by  the  Eomans  into  three  parts,  the  mythology,  or  legends 
that  bad  descended  from  the  poets,  the  interpretations 
or  theories  by  which  the  philosophers  endeavoured  to 
rationalise,  filter,  or  explain  away  these  legends,  and  the 
ritual  or  ofEcial  refigious  observances.  In  the  first  two 
spheres  perfect  liberty  was  accorded,  but  the  ritual  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  was 
made  a  matter  of  compulsion.'^  In  order  to  reahse  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  that  supported  it,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  multitude  firmly  believed  that  the  prosperity 
and  adversity  of  the  empire  depended  chiefly  upon  the 
zeal  or  indifference  that  was  shown  in  conciliating  the 
national  divinities,  and  also  that  the  philosophers,  as  I 
have  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the  most  part  not 
only  practised  but  warmly  defended  the  official  obser- 
vances.   The  love  of  truth  in  many  forms  was  exhibited 

■  '>SiierosaDctaiii  isfjun  civitatem  accedo.' — .A.puleius,  Metam.  lib.  s. 
It  '3  E  'd  tl  ere  wera  at  one  time  no  leas  than  420  sedea  sncrjB  in  Home. 
'Ssie  po  rt  D   Sitibm  Eomanomm  (1716),  p.  276. 

'  Euoeb  P  isp.  JSvcmg.  iv.  1.  Fontenell?  aays  very  truly,  '  II  y  a  lieu 
de  cro  ■e  que  Chez  les  payena  la  religion  n'estoitqu'une  pratique,  dontls 
spS  lation  catoit  indiEF^rente.  Fwtes  comma  lea  atitres  et  croyez  ce  qa'il 
TO  3  plaira.  ~  Hid.  des  Oracles,  p.  95.  It  waa  a  saying  of  Tiberius,  that 
it  3  for  the  gods  to  care  for  the  injuries  done  to  tliem;  'Deomminjnviaadiia 
cuwe.'    (Tacit,  Anrwl  i.  78.) 
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amoBc;  the  Pagan  philosophers,  to  a  degree  which  has 
never  been  surpassed;  but  there  was  one  form  in  which 
it  was  absolutely  unknown.  The  belief  that  it  is  wrong  for 
a  man  in  religious  matters  to  act  a  lie,  to  sanction  by  his 
presence  and  by  his  example  what  he  regards  as  base- 
less superstitions,  had  no  place  in  the  ethics  of  antiquity. 
The  rehgious  flexibiiity  which  Polytheism  had  originally 
generated,  the  strong  poHtical  feeling  that  pervaded  all 
classes,  and  also  the  manifest  impossibility  of  making 
philosophy  the  creed  of  the  ignorant,  had  rendered  neai'ly 
uiiiversal  among  philosophers  a  state  of  feehng  which  is 
often  exhibited,  but  rarely  openly  professed  among  our- 
selves.-^ The  religious  opinions  of  men  had  but  little 
influence  on  their  religious  practices,  and  the  sceptic 
considered  it  not  merely  lawful,  but  a  duty  to  attend  the 
observances  of  his  countiy.  No  one  did  more  to  scatter 
the  ancient  superstitions  than  Cicero,  who  was  himself  an 
augur,  and  who  strongly  asserted  the  duty  of  complying 
■with  the  national  lites.^  Seneca  having  recotinted  in  the 
most  derisive  terms  the  absurdities  of  the  popular  wor- 
ship, concludes  his  enumeration  by  declaring  that  '  the 
sage  will  observe  all  these  things,  not  as  pleasing  to  the 
Divinities,  biit  as  commanded  by  the  law,'  and  that  he 
should  I'emember,  '  that  his  worship  is  due  to  custom, 
not  to  belief.'^     Epictetus,  whose  austere  creed  rises  to 

1  The  most  melanclioly  modem  inrtance  I  remember  ia  a  letter  of  Hume 
fo  ft  joirag  man  yho  wfls  thinking  of  taiing  orders,  but  who,  iu  the  course  of 
hisatudies,  became  a  complete  sceptic  Hume  Btrongly  ad  vised  him  not  to  al- 
low this  consideration  to  iuterfere  with  his  eai-eer.  (Burton,  Xi/e  of  Sume, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  187-188.)  The  utilitarian  principles  of  the  philosoplier  were 
doubtlesa  at  the  root  of  his  judgment. 

'  Be  Iiimnat.  ii.  33 ;  Be  Nai,  Beor.  ii.  3. 

'  '  Qu^  omnia  sapiens  eerrnhit  tanc[uam  legibus  jussaiion  tanr[Uimi  diis 
grata.  .  .  .  Meminerimns  cultum  ejus  mag^s  ad  morem  quam  ad  I'eBi  per- 
tinere.' — St.  Aug.  Be  Civ.  Bei,  ^1.  10.  St.  Augustine  denounces  this  view 
with  great  power.    See,  too,  Laclantius,  Inst.  Bii>.  ii.  3. 
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UiG  purest  Monotheism,  teaches  it  as  a  fundamental  reli- 
gious maxim,  that  every  man  in  his  devotions  should 
'  conform  to  the  customs  of  his  country,'^  The  Jews  and 
Christians,  who  alone  refused  to  do  so,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  moral  principle  that  was  unknown  to  the 
Pagan  world 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Oriental  custom 
of  deifying  emperors  having  been  introduced  into  Eome, 
to  bum  incense  before  their  statues  had  become  a  kind 
of  test  of  loyalty ;  and  although  this  adoration  does  not 
appear  to  have  implied  any  particular  article  of  belief, 
and  was  probably  regarded  by  most  men  as  we  regard 
the  application  of  the  tenn  '  Sacred  Hajesty '  to  a  sove- 
reign, and  the  custom  of  kneeling  in  his  presence,  yet  it 
was  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  the 
conscientious  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  comply  with  it 
aroused  a  feehng  resembling  that  which  was  long  pro- 
duced in  Christendom  by  the  refusal  of  Quakers  to  comply 
with  the  usages  of  courts. 

The  obligation  to  perform  the  sacred  rites  of  an  idola- 
trous worship,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  have  amounted, 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  to  a  complete 
proscription.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Jews 
were  ever  peraecuted  on  this  ground.  They  formed  a 
large  and  influential'  colony  at  Eome.  They  retained 
undiminished,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pagan  population,  their 
exclusive  habits,  refusing  not  merely  all  religious  com- 
munion, but  most  social  intercourse  with  the  idolaters, 
occupying  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city,  and  sedulously 
practising  their  distinctive  rites.  Tiberius,  as  we  have 
seen,  appears  to  have  involved  them  in  his  proscription  of 
Egj'ptiaa  superstitions;  but  tl]cy  were  usually  perfectly 
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unmolested,  or  wcj'e  molested  only  when  tlioir  riotous 
conduct  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rulers.  The 
Government  was  so  far  from  compelling  them  to  perform 
acta  contrary  to  their  religion,  that  Augustus  expressly 
changed  the  day  of  the  distribution  of  corn,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  forfeiting 
their  share,  or  of  breaking  the  Sabbath.^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  old  Eepnblican  intolerance 
had  in  the  empire  been  so  modified  as  almost  to  have 
disappeared.  The  liberty  of  speculation  and  discussion 
was  entirely  unchecked.  The  hberty  of  practising  foreign 
religious  rites,  though  ostensibly  limited  by  the  law 
against  unauthorised  religions,  was  after  Tiberius  equally 
secure.  The  liberty  of  abstaining  from  the  oificial 
national  rites,  though  more  precarious,  was  fully  con- 
ceded to  the  Jews,  whose  jealousy  of  idolatry  was  in  no 
degree  inferior  to  that  of  the  Christians.  It  remains,  then, 
to  examine  what  were  the  causes  of  the  very  exceptional 
fanaticism  and  animosity  that  were  directed  against  the 
latter. 

The  lii'st  cause  of  the  persecution  of  tiie  Christians  was 
the  religious  notion  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
The  belief  that  our  world  is  governed  by  isolated  acts  of 
Divine  intervention,  and  that,  ia  consequence,  every  great 
calamity,  whether  physical,  or  military,  or  pohtical,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  punishment  or  a  warning,  was  the  basis 
of  the  whole  religious  system  of  antiquity.^  In  the  days 
of  the  Eepublic  every  famine,  pestilence,  or  drought  was 
followed  by  a  searching  investigation  of  the  sacred  rites, 

^  This  is  noticed  by  Philo. 

'  The  ship  in  which  the  atheist  Difigoriw  sailed  was  once  neai'lj  wreclted 
bj  a  tempest,  and  the  sailors  declared  that  it  was  a  just  rstrihution  from  the 
(jods  because  they  had  received  the  philosopher  into  their  vessel.  Diagoras, 
pointing  to  the  othei-  ships  that  were  tosaed  by  the  same  storm,  nslsed  whether 
they  imagined  there  was  a  Diagoras  hi  each.     (Cic.  Be  Nat  Dm:  iii.  37.) 
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to  ascertain  what  irregularity  or  neglect  had  caused  the 
Divine  anger,  and  two  instances  are  recorded  in  which 
vestal  virgins  were  put  to  death  because  their  uncbastity 
was  beheved  to  liave  provoked  a  national  calamity.^  It 
might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  fanaticism  which  this 
belief  would  naturally  produce  would  have  been  directed 
against  the  Jews  as  strongly  as  against  the  Christians ;  but 
a  moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence. The  Jewish  religion  was  essentially  conservative 
and  unexpansive.  Although,  iu  the  passion  for  Oriental 
religions,  many  of  the  Eomans  had  begun  to  practise  its 
ceremonies,  there  was  no  spirit  of  proselytism  in  the  sect ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  ahnost  all  who  followed  this  reli- 
gion, to  the  exclusion  of  others,  were  of  Hebrew  nationality. 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ardent  mis- 
siouarics  ;  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  Eomans  who  had 
thrown  off  the  allegiance  of  their  old  gods,  and  their 
activity  was  so  great,  that  from  a  very  early  period  the 
temples  were  in  some  districts  almost  deserted.^  Besides 
this,  the  Jews  simply  abstained  from  and  despised  the 
rehgions  around  them.  The  Christians  denounced  them 
as  the  worship  of  daemons,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
insulting  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
populace  should  have  been  firmly  convinced  that  every 
great  catastrophe  that  occurred  was  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  '  If  the  Tiber  ascends  to  the 
walls,'  says  Tertulliaii,  '  or  if  the  Nile  does  not  overflow 
the  fields,  if  tlie  heaven  refuses   its  rain,  if  the  earth 

^  The  veetivl  Oppiaww  put  to  death  beciu'ie  the  diviners  attiibuted  to 
hei  uiicliistity  CBitaiu  'pioSigiea  m  the  3ieaven3  that  had  alarmed  the 
people  at  the  hegmamg  of  the  wai  with  Vei  (Livy  ii.  42.)  The  vestal 
Uibinia  WIS  himed  alne  on  account  of  a  pla^  that  had  fellen  upon 
the  Roman  women  which  was  attnhuled  to  her  incontinence,  and  which 
13  said  to  have  cea  ed  suddenly  upon  hei  execution     {Dion.  Halicar.  ix.) 

"  Pliny,  m  his  famous  leitei  to  Trajan  about  the  Christians,  notices  (hat 
(bis  had  been  the  case  in  Bitbjnia. 
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quakes,  if  famine  and  pestilence  desolate  the  land,  imme- 
diately the  cry  ia  raised,  "  The  Christians  to  the  hons!"  '' 
'  There  is  no  rain — the  Christians  are  the  cause,'  had  be- 
come a  popular  proverb  in  Eome.^  Earthquaiies,  which 
on  account  of  their  peculiarly  appalling,  and,  to  ignorant 
men,  mysterious  natiu-e,  have  played  a  very  large  part  in 
the  hisfcry  of  superstition,  were  very  frequent  and  ten-ible 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  in  three  or  four  instances 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  may  be  distinctly  traced 
to  the  fanaticism  they  produced. 

There  is  no  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  more  curious 
than  the  effects  of  this  belief  in  alternately  assisting  or 
impeding  the  progress  of  different  churches.  In  the  lii-st 
three  centurira  of  Christian  history,  it  was  the  cause  of 
fearful  calamities  to  the  faith  ;  but  even  then  the  Chris- 
tians usually  accepted  the  theory  of  their  adversaries, 
though  they  diifered  concerning  its  application.  Tcrtul- 
han  and  Cyprian  strongly  maintained  sometimes  that  the 
calamities  were  due  to  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  against 
idolatry,  sometimes  that  they  were  intended  to  avenge 
the  persecution  of  the  truth.  A  collection  was  early  made 
of  men  who,  having  been  hostile  to  the  Christian  faith,  had 
died  by  some  horrible  death,  and  their  deaths  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  Divine  punishments.^  The  victory  which 
established  the  power  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and 


'  Tert,  Aj>dI,  si.  See,  too,  Cjpriau  tti  Demdritrnj  aod.  Amoliiiis,  Apo!, 
lib.  i. 

'  St,  Aug.  Be  Ch.  Dei,  ii.  3. 

'  Instances  of  this  are  given  by  Tertiillian  Ad  Scapiilam,  and  the 
■wliole  treatise  On  the  Deaths  of  the  Perucutms,  ntti'ibuted  to  Lactaniius,  is  a 
developmraitef  the.  same  theory,  St.  Cyprinn's  treatise  ngaicst  Demetiianus 
throws  mueh  Mght  on  iho  mode  of  thought  of  the  Christians  of  his  time. 
In  the  later  hiatoriana,  anecdotes  of  adversaries  of  the  Church  dying  horrible 
deaths  became  very  numerous,  They  were  said  especially  to  have  been 
eaten  by  worms.  Many  exBinples  of  this  kind  are  collected  by  Jortin, 
{RemarM  oh  BccUs.  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  432.) 
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tho  sudden  death  of  Arius,  were  afterwards  accepted  as 
decisive  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
falsehood  of  Arianisin.'  But  soon  the  manifest  signs  of 
the  dissohition  of  the  empire  revived  the  zeal  of  tho 
Pagans,  who  began  to  reproach  themselves  for  their  in- 
gratitude to  their  old  gods,  and  who  recognised  in  the 
calamities  of  their  country  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted 
Heaven.  When  the  altar  of  Victory  was  removed  con- 
temptuously from  the  Senate,  when  the  sacred  college  of 
the  vestals  was  suppressed,  when,  above  all,  the  annies  of 
Attila  encircled  the  Imperial  city,  angry  murmurs  arose 
which  disturbed  the  Christians  in  their  triumph.  The 
standing-point  of  the  theologians  was  then  somewhat 
altered.  St.  Ambrose  dissected  with  the  most  unsparing 
rationahsm  the  theory  that  ascribed  the  national  decline  to 
the  suppression  of  the  vestals,  traced  it  to  all  its  conse- 
quences, and  exposed  all  its  absurdities.  Orosius  wrote  his 
history  to  prove  that  great  misfortunes  had  befallen  the 
empire  before  its  conversion.  Salvian  wroto  his  treatise  on 
■  Providence  to  prove  that  the  barbarian  invasions  were  a 
Divine  judgment  on  the  immorality  of  the  Christians.  St. 
Augustine  concentrated  all  his  genius  on  a  great  work, 
written  under  the  impression  of  the  invasion  of  Attila, 
and  intended  to  prove  that  '  the  city  of  God '  was  not  on 
earth,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  empire  need  therefore 
cause  no  disquietude  to  the  Clmstians.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  continually  represented  the  calamities  of  Italy  as 

1  'Itisyemarkableiii  sU  the  poclamalions  and  documents  wliieh  Euse- 
Mm  ..««n.  to  Conetmline,  .om.  even  wiilten  Ij  his  own  hanJ,  ho.-, 
almost  eidiiiTely,  he  dmlls  on  this  woildly  .np.iioiitj  ot  tho  God  adored 
hy  the  Ohriatians  oyer  those  of  the  heathens,  and  the  yisible  temporal  ad- 
TOntaKS-whloh  allonJ  on  thoyyorehlp  of  Chiislianity.  Hie  own  yiotoiy, 
and  the  disasters  of  his  enemies,  are  his  conclusiye  eyidencea  of  Clmstiaoity. 
Milman,  Hid.  of  Uri,  CirUianltj  (od.  1867),  vol  ii.  p.  337.  'It  »a.  a 
standhijf  argument  of  Athanasius,  that  the  death  of  Alius  was  a  enlficient 
refutation  of  his  heresy.'— Ihid.  p.  382. 
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warninga  foreboding  tlie  destruction  of  the  world.  When 
Rome  sank  finally  before  the  barbarian  hosts,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  doctrine  that  temporal  success  was 
the  proof  of  Divine  favour  must  be  finally  abandoned. 
But  the  Christian  clergy  disengaged  their  cause  from 
that  of  the  ruined  empire,  proclaimed  its  downfal  to  be 
a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  a  Divine  judgment,  con- 
fronted the  barbarian  concLuerors  in  all  the  majesty  of 
their  sacred  ofFice,  and  overawed  tliem  in  the  very  moment 
of  their  victory.  In  the  conversion  of  the  uncivilised 
tribes,  the  doctrine  of  special  intervention  occupied  a  com- 
manding place.  Tlie  Burgundians,  when  defeated  by  the 
Huns,  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Eoman  god  whom  they  vaguely  be- 
lieved to  be  most  powerful,  and  the  whole  nation  in  con- 
sequence embraced  Christianity.*  In  a  critical  moment 
of  a  great  battle,  Clovis  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  God 
of  his  wife.  Tlie  battlo  was  won,  and  he,  with  many 
thousands  of  Franks,  was  converted  to  the  faith.^  In 
England,  the  conversion  of  iNorthumbria  was  partly,  and 
the  conversion  of  Mercia  wag  mainly,  dae  to  the  behef 
that  the  Divine  interposition  had  secured  the  victory  of 
a  Christian  king.^  A  Bulgarian  prince  was  driven  into 
the  Church  by  the  terror  of  a  pestilence,  and  he  speedily 
effected  the  conversion  of  his  subjects.*  The  destruction 
of  so  many  shrines,  and  the  defeat  of  so  many  Christian 
armies,  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet ;  the  disastrous  and 
ignominious  overthrow  of  the  Crusaders,  who  went  forth 
protected  by  all  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  were  unable 
to  impair  the  belief.  AH  through  the  middle  ages,  and 
for  some  centuries  after  the  middle  ages  had  past,  every 

'  Socrates,  F,ccl  Sisl.  Tii.  30. 

»  Greg.  Tm.  ii  30-31.  Clovis  wrote  to  St.  Avitus,  '  Your  faitli  is  our 
Tictorj.' 

*  Milman'a  Latirt  Chiisfianity  (ed.  18(S7),  vol.  ii.  pp,  23G-245, 

*  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 
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startling  cafastroplie  was  regtirded  as  a  punishment,  or  a. 
warning,  or  a  sign  of  tlie  approaching  termination  of  the 
world.  Churches  and  monasteries  were  built.  Eeligious 
societies  were  founded.  Penances  were  performed.  Jews 
were  massacred,  and  a  long  catalogue  might  be  given  of 
the  theories  by  which  men  attempted  to  connect  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  every  convulsion  of  nature,  with 
the  wranglings  of  theologians.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  ex- 
amples :  St.  Ambrose  confidently  asserted  that  the  death 
of  !Maximu3  was  a  consequence  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted in  compelling  the  Christians  to  rebuild  a  Jewish 
synagogue  they  had  destroyed.-'  One  of  the  laws  in  the 
Justinian  code,  directed  against  the  Jews,  Sajnaritans,  and 
Pagans,  expressly  attributes  to  them  the  sterihty  of  tlie 
soil,  which  in  an  earlier  age  the  Pagans  had  so  often  at- 
tributed to  the  Christians.^  A  volcanic  eruption  that 
broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  iconoclastic  per- 
secution was  adduced  as  a  clear  proof  that  the  Divine 
anger  was  aroused,  according  to  one  party,  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  emperor  to  the  sacred  images  ;  according  to 
the  other  party,  by  his  sinful  hesitation  in  extirpating 
idolatry.'  Bodin,  in  a  Jater  age,  considered  that  the  early 
death  of  the  sovereign  who  commanded  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  due  to  what  he  deemed  the  master 
crime  of  that  sovereign's  reign.  He  had  spared  the  life 
of  a  famous  sorcerer.*     In  tlie  struggles  that  followed  tlio 

'  'Aa  diutius  pei'ferimus  mutari  temporum  Tices,  irata  cceli  temperie  P 
Qiite  Paganoium  eiacerbata  perfidia  nescit  notuiie  libramenta  servare. 
Unde  enim  Ter  aolitam  graliam  aTyurayitP  unde  restas,  mesae  jejuna,  labo-' 
rioaum  agricolam  in  spa  destituit  aristarum.  ?  unde  hyemia  intemperata  fero- 
eitfts  ubeiitatem  terratum  penetrabili  frigora  aterilitatia  Iseaione  damnovit  P 
nid  qnod  ad  impietstia  Tindictam  transit  lege  sua  mttune  deci'etum.'— 
NovelL  ]ii.  Theodoa.  De  Judim,  Samm'itamB,  ct  Jfcei'eticia, 

^  Milman's  Latin  Chrhtianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  S34, 

*  Semonomanw  des  Soi'ciei's,  p.  152. 
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Eeforniation,  physical  calamities  wore  continually  ascribed 
in  one  age  to  the  tolerance,  in  another  to  the  endowment, 
of  either  heresy  or  Popery/  Sometimes,  however,  they 
were  traced  to  the  tlieatre,  and  sometimes  to  the  writinog 
of  freethinkers.  But  gradually,  and  almost  insensibly, 
tliese  notions  faded  away.  The  old  language  is  often 
heard,  but  it  is  no  longer  realised  and  operative,  and  the 
doctrine  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  appreciable  influ- 
ence upon  the  actions  of  mankind. 

In  addition  to  this  religious  motive,  which  acted  chiefly 
upon  the  vulgar,  there  was  a  political  motive  which  ren- 
dered Christianity  obnoxious  to  the  educated.  The  Church 
constituted  a  vast,  highly  organised,  and  in  many  respects 
secret  society,  and  as  such  was  not  only  distinctly  illegal, 
but  was  also  in  the  very  highest  degree  calculated  to 
excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  Government.  There  wa:^ 
no  principle  in  the  Imperial  policy  more  stubbornly 
upheld  than  the  suppression  of  all  corporations  that  might 
be  made  the  nuclei  of  revolt.  The  extent  to  which  this 
policy  was  carried  is  strikingly  evinced  by  a  letter  from 
Trajan  to  Pliny,  in  which  the  emperor  forbade  the  for- 
mation even  of  a  guild  of  firemen,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  constitute  an  association  and  hold  meetin^s.^ 
In  such  a  state  of  feeling,  the.  existence  of  a  vast  associa- 
tion, governed  by  countless  functionaries,  shrouding  its 
meetings  and  some  of  its  doctrines  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity, evoking  a  degree  of  attachment  and  devotion 
greater  than  could  be  elicited  by  the  State,  ramifying 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  and  restlessly 
extending    its    influence,    would,  naturally  "arouse    the 

'  See  ft  curiouB  insfiutce  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  art.  '  Vergeriiia.' 
°  Pliny,  ISp.  X.  43.    TmJM  noticed  that  Kioomedia  -wns  peculiarly  turbu. 
lent    Oa  the  edict  agdnat  the  hetterlte,  or  aasocaatioua,  see  Ep.  s,  97. 
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Strongest  apprehension.  That  it  did  so  is  clearly  recog- 
nised by  the  Christian  apologists,  who,  however,  justly 
retorted  upon  the  objectors  the  impossibility  of  showing 
a  single  instance  in  which,  in  an  age  of  continual  con- 
spiracies, the  numerous  and  persecuted  Christians  had 
proved  disloj'al.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
constancy  with  which  they  clung  to  it,  when  all  their 
interests  were  the  other  way.  But  yet  the  Pagans  were 
not  altogether  wrong  in  regarding  the  new  association  as 
fatal  to  the  greatness  of  the  empire.  It  consisted  of  men 
who  regarded  the  Eoman  Empire  as  a  manifestation  of 
Antichrist,  and  who  looked  forward  with  passionate  long- 
ing to  its  destruction.  It  substituted  a  new  enthusiasm 
for  that  patriotism  which  was  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
national  existence.  Many  of  the  Christians  deemed  it 
wrong  to  fight  for  their  country.  All  of  them  aspired  to 
a  type  of  character,  and  were  actuated  by  hopes  and 
motives  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  proud  martial  ardour 
by  which  the  triumphs  of  Eome  had  been  won,  and  by 
which  alone  her  impending  ruin  could  be  averted. 

The  aims  and  principles  of  this  association  were  very 
imperfectly  understood.  The  greatest  and  best  of  the 
Pagans  spoke  of  it  as  a  hateful  superstition,  and  the 
plirase  tliey  most  frequently  reiterated,  when  speaking  of 
its  members,  was  '  enemies '  or  '  haters  of  the  human 
race.'  Such  a  charge,  directed  persistently  against  men 
whose  main  principle  was  the  supreme  excellence  of  love, 
and  whose  charity  unquestionably  rose  far  above  that  of 
any  other  class,  was  probably  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  unsocial  habits  of  the  converts,  who  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  abstain  from  all  the  forms  of  public  amusement, 
to  refuse  to  illuminate  their  houses,  or  hang  garlanda 
from  their  portals  in  honour  of  the  national  triumphs, 
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and  who  somewhat  ostentatiously  exhibited  tliemselves 
as  separate  and  ahen  from  their  countrymen.  It  may 
also  have  arisen  from  a  knowledge  of  the  popular  doctrine 
about  the  future  destiny  of  the  Pagans.  When  the 
Eomaa  learnt  what  fate  the  Christian  assigned  to  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  liis  nation,  and  to  the  immense  mass 
of  his  living  fellow-countrymen,  when  he  was  told  that 
the  destruction  of  the  once  glorious  empire  to  which  he 
belonged  was  one  of  the  most  fervent  aspirations  of  the 
Church,  his  feelings  were  very  likely  to  clothe  themselves 
in  such  language  as  I  have  cited. 

But  in  addition  to  the  general  charges,  specific  accusa- 
tions' of  the  grossest  kind  were  directed  against  Christian 
morals.  At  a  time  when  the  moral  standard  was  very 
low,  they  were  charged  with  deeds  so  atrocious  as  to 
scandahso  the  most  corrupt.  They  were  represented  as 
habitually,  in  their  secret  assemblies,  celebrating  the  most 
licentious  orgies,  feeding  on  human  flesh,  and  then,  the 
lights  having  been  extinguished,  indulging  in  promiscuous, 
and  especially  in  incestuous  intercourse.  The  persistence 
with  which  these  accusations  are  made  is  shown  by  the 
great  prominence  they  occupy,  both  in  tlie  writings  of 
the  apologists,  and  in  the  narrations  of  the  persecutions. 
That  these  charges  were  absolutely  false  will  now  be 
questioned  by  no  one.  The  fathers  were  long  able  to 
challenge  their  adversaries  to  produce  a  single  instance 
in  which  any  other  crime  than  his  faith  was  proved 
against  a  martyr,  and  they  urged  with  a  just  and  noble 
pride  that  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  or  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
Christian   miracles,   there   was    at  least   no    doubt  that 

'  All  the  upologists  are  full  of  ttese  charges.  The  chief  paasHges  have 
been  collected  in  that  very  useful  and  learned  work,  Kortholt,  Be  Caluntniia 
cmtra  Chndianoi.    (Cologne,  1683.) 
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Cliristianity  had  transformed  the  characters  of  multitudes, 
vivified  the  cold  heart  by  a  new  enthusiasm,  redeemed, 
regenerated,  and  emancipated  the  most  depraved  of  man- 
kind. Noble  lives,  crowned  by  heroic  deaths,  were  the 
best  arguments  of  the  infant  Church.^  Their  enemies 
themselves  not  unfrequently  acknowledged  it.  The  love 
shown  by  the  early  Christians  to  their  sufiering  brethren 
has  never  been  more  emphatically  attested  than  by  Lucian,* 
or  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  their  worship  than  by 
Pliny,^  or  their  ardent  charity  than  by  Julian^  There 
was,  it  is  true,  another  side  to  the  picture ;  but  even 
when  the  moral  standard  of  Christians  was  greatly  low- 
ered, it  was  lowered  only  to  that  of  the  commuuity  about 
them. 

These  calumnies  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  eccle- 
siastical rule,  which  withheld  from  the  unbaptised  all 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  and  veiled,  at  least,  one  of  its  ceremonies  in 
great  obscurity.  Vague  rumours  about  the  nature  of 
that  sacramental  feast,  to  which  none  bnt  the  baptised 
Christian  was  suffered  to  penetrate,  and  which  no  eccle- 
siastic was  permitted  to  explain  either  to  the  catechumens 
or  to  the  world,  were  probably  the  origin  of  the  charge 
of  cannibalism,  while  the  Agapa3  or  love  feasts,  the  cere- 
mony of  the  kiss  of  love,  and  the  peculiar  and,  to  the 
Pagans,  perhaps  unintelligible  language  inwhich  the  Chris- 
tians proclaimed  themselves  one  body  and  fellow-members 
in  Christ,  may  have  suggested  the  other  charges.  The 
eager  credulity  with  which  equally  baseless  accusations 
against  the  Jews  were  for  centuries  believed,  illustrates 
the  readiness  with  which  they  were  accepted,  and  the 

'  Jtistiii  Martyr  tells  119  it  was  tlie  brave  deaths  of  the  Cliristians  tliat 
fonvevted  him.     {Apol.  ii.  12.) 

'  reregiinus.  '  Hp.x.  97<  '^  Sp.'u. 
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extremely  imperfect  system  of  police  which  rendered  the 
verification  of  secret  crimes  very  difficult,  had  no  doubt 
greatly  eolarged  the  sphere  of  calumny.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  considerations,  the  orthodox  were  in  some  respects 
exceedingly  unfortunate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans  they 
were  regarded  as  a  sect  of  Jews ;  and  tlie  Jews,  on  account 
of  their  continual  riots,  their  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the 
Gentile  world,'  and  the  atrocities  that  frequently  accom- 
panied their  rebellions,  had  early  excited  the  anger  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Pagans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew,  who 
deemed  the  abandonment  of  the  law  the  most  heinous  of 
crimes,  and  whose  patriotism  only  shone  with  a  fiercer  flame 
amid  the  calamities  of  his  nation,  regarded  the  Christian 
with  an  implacable  hostility.  Scorned'  or  hated  by  those 
around  him,  his  temple  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  the 
last  vestige  of  his  independence  destroyed,  he  clung  with 
a  desperate  tenacity  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  his 
ancient  creed.  In  his  eyes  the  Chiistians  were  at  once 
apostates  and  traitors.  He  could  not  forget  that  in  the 
last  dark  hour  of  Tiis  country's  agony,  when  the  armies  of 
the  Gentile  encompassed  Jerasalem,  and  when  the  hosts 
of  the  faithful  flocked  to  its  defence,  the  Christian  Jews 
had  abandoned  the  fortunes  of  their  race,  and  refused  to 
bear  any  part  in  the  heroism  and  the  suflerings  of  the 
closing  scene.  They  had  proclaimed  that  the  promised 
Messiah,  who  was  to  restore  the  faded  glories  of  Israel, 
had  already  come ;  that  the  privileges  wliich  were  so  long 
the  monopoly  of  a  single  people  had  passed  to  the  Gentile 
world ;  that  the  race  which  was  once  supremely  blest  was 
for  all  future  time  to  be  accursed  among  mankind.     It  is 

*  Juvenal  describes  tlie  populai'  estimate  of  the  Jews  : — 
'Tradidit  aicano  quudeunque  volumine  Mosea; 
Non  monstrare  vias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Qutesitum  ad  fontem  soloa  deducere  yerpos.' 

Sat.  xiv.  102-105. 
It  is  not  true  that  tlie  Jlosaic  Law  coiitaina  these  precepts. 
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not  therefore  surprising  that  there  should  have  arisen 
between  the  two  creeds  an  animosity  which  Pacfanism 
could  never  rival.  While  the  Christians  viewed  with 
too  much  esnltation  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the 
prostrate  people,^  whose  cup  of  bitterness  they  were 
destined  through  long  centuries  to  fill  to  the  brim,  the 
Jews  laboured  with  unwearied  Jiatred  to  foment  by 
calumnies  the  passions  of  the  Pagan  multitude.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Catholic  Cliristians  showed  themselves 
extremely  willing  to  draw  down  the  sword  of  the  perse- 
cutor upon  the  heretical  sects.  When  the  Pagans  accused 
the  Christians  of  indulging  in  orgies  of  gross  licentious- 
ness, the  first  apologist,  while  repudiating  the  charge,  was 
careful  to  add,  of  the  heretics,  'Whether  or  not  these 
people  commit  those  shameful  and  fabulous  acts,  the 
putting  out  the  light,  indulging  m  promiscuous  inter- 
course, and  eating  human  flesh,  I  know  not.'^  In  a  few 
years  the  language  of  doubt  and  insinuation  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  direct  assertion,  and  if  we  may  believe 
St.  Iren^us  and  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  tlie  followers 
of  Carpocrates,  the  Marcionites,  and  some  other  Gnostic 
sects,  habitnally  indulged,  in  their  secret  meetings,  in  acts 
of  impurity  and  licentiousness  as  hideous  and  as  mon- 
strous as  can  be  conceived,  and  their  conduct  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox.*  Even  the 
most  extravagant  charges  of  the  Pagan  populace  were 
reiterated  by  the  fathers  in  their  accusations  of  the 
Gnostics.  St.  Epiphanius,  in  the  fourth  century,  assures 
us  that  some  of  their  sects  were  accustomed  to  kill,  to 
dress  with  spices,  and  to  eat  the  children  bor]i  of  their 

'  See  Merivale's  Sist.  nf  Rome,  toI.  Yiii.  p.  170. 

'  See  Justin  Martyr,  Tn/pho,  xvii.  ^  Justin  Mfirtyr,  Apol.  i.  2Q. 

*  Eusebtus  ejcpressly  noticea  that  the  licentiousness  of  ^e  sect  of  Oarpo- 
crat«a  occasioned  calumnies  agitinst  the  whole  of  the  Christian  body.  (iv.  7.) 
A  number  of  passages  from  the  fathers  describing  the  immorality  of  these 
heretics  are  referi'ed  to  by  CaTe,  I'liniitive  ChHstianiti/,  pai't  ii.  cb.  t. 
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promiscuous  intercourse.^  Tlie  heretics,  in  their  turn, 
gladly  accused  the  Cathohcs,^  while  the  Eoman  judge,  in 
whose  eyes  Judaism,  orthodox  Christianity,  and  heresy 
were  but  slightly  differing  modifications  of  one  despicable 
superstition,  doubtless  found  in  this  interchange  of  accu- 
sations a  corroboration  of  his  prejudices. 

Another  cause  of  the  peculiar  animosity  felt  against 
the  Christians  was  the  constant  interference  with  domes- 
tic life,  arising  from  the  great  number  of  female  conver- 
sions. The  Christian  teacher  was  early  noted  for  his 
unrivalled  skill  in  playing  on  the  chords  of  a  woman's 
heart.^    The  graphic  title  of  '  Earpicker  of  ladies,'  *  which 


•  Epipliauius,  Ada.  Heer.  lib.  i.  liter.  26.  The  chnrge  of  murderiEg  cliil- 
dren,  and  especially  inftuits,  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  re- 
criminations of  religioniafs.  The  Pagaas,  as  we  haye  seen,  brought  it  against 
the  Christiana,  and  the  orthodox  against  some  of  the  early  heretics.  The 
charge  of  aiiirdering  infants  for  magical  purposes  was  brought  by  the 
Christiana  against  Julian,  and  the  bed  of  the  Orontes  was  said  to  haye  been 
choked  with  their  bodies.  The  accusation  was  then  commonly  directed 
against  the  Jews,  against  the  witches,  and  against  the  midwives,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  in  confederation  with  the  witches. 

''  See  an  example  in  Eusebius,  iii.  82.  After  Ihe  triumph  of  Christianity 
the  Arian  heretics  appear  to  have  been  accustomed  to  bring  accusations  of 
inimoralily  against  the  Catholics.  They  procured  the  deposition  of  St. 
Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  by  suborning  a  prostitute  to  accuse  him  of 
being  the  father  of  her  child.  The  woman  afterwards,  on  her  deathbed, 
confessed  the  imposture.  (Theodor.  Hist.  i.  21-22.)  They  also  accused  St 
Athnnasius  of  murder  and  unchnstity,  both  of  which  charges  he  most 
triumphantly  repelled.     (Ibid.  i.  30.) 

*  The  great  exertions  and  success  of  the  Christians  in  making  female 
converts  is  indignantly  noticed  by  Celaus  (Origeii)  and  by  the  Pagan  inter- 
locutor in  MinuciusFelis  (fictamis),  and  a  more  minute  examination  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  amply  confirms  their  statements.  I  shall  have  in  a  future 
chapter  to  revert  to  this  matter.  Tertullian  graphically  describes  the  anger  of 
a  man  he  knew,  at  the  conversion  of  his  wife,  and  declares  lie  would  rather 
have  had  her  '  a  prostitute  than  a  Christian.' — Ad  Nationes,  i.  4.  He  alao 
mentions  a  governor  of  Cappadocia,  named  Herminiamia,  whose  motive  for 
persecuting  the  Christiana  was  bis  anger  at  the  conversion  of  his  wife,  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  having  persecuted,  was  devoured  by  worms.  (Ad 
Scapul  3.) 

^  '  Matronanmi  Auriscalplua.'    The  title  was  given  to  Pope  St.  Daniasua. 
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was  givea  to  a  seductive  pontiff  of  a  somewhat  later 
period,  might  have  been  applied  to  many  in  the  days  of 
tlie  persecution,  and  to  the  Koman,  who  regarded  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family,  in  all 
rehgious  matters,  as  the  very  foundation  of  domestic 
morality,  no  character  could  appear  more  infamous  or 
more  revolting.  'A  wife,'  said  Plutarch,  expressing  the 
deepest  conviction  of  tlie  Pagan  world,  '  should  have  no 
friends  but  those  of  her  husband,  and,  as  the  gods  are  the 
first  of  friends,  she  should  know  no  gods  but  those  whom 
her  husband  adores.  Let  her  shut  the  door,  then,  against 
idle  religions  and  foreign  superstitions.  No  god  can 
take  pleasure  in  sacrifices  offered  by  a  wife  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband.' '  But  these  principles,  upon 
which  the  whole  social  system  of  Paganism  had  rested, 
were  now  disregarded.  Wives  in  multitudes  deserted 
their  homes  to  frequent  the  nocturnal  meetings^  of  a  sect, 


See  JoTtin'a  JRemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Histoi-;/,  toI,  ii,  p.  27,  Amminnus 
Warcellinus  notices  (sxTii.  S)  the  great  wealth  the  Roman  bisliops  of  his 
time  hud  aocLuired  through  the  gifts  of  womeD.  Thettdoret  (Hist.  Eccl. 
ii.  17)  gives  a  curious  aceount  of  the  energetic  proceediEgs  of  the  Roman 
ladies  upon  the  esile  of  Pope  Liljerius. 

'  Coitz.  Fiacept  This  passage  ha.?  been  thoiig-ht  to  refer  to  the  Chiig- 
tians;  if  so,  it  is  the  aingla  example  of  its  kind  in  the  writing's  of  Plu- 

'  Pliny,  in  Ms  letter  on  the  ChiistiaES,  notices  that  the  asaemhlies  of  the 
Christians  were  before  daybrealt.  TertuUinn  and  Minncius  Felix  speak  fre- 
quently of  the  'nocturnes  convocationea  '  or 'nocturnes  congregationes'  of 
the  Christians.  The  followbg  passage,  whicli  the  last  of  these  writers  puts 
into  tiie  mouth  of  a  Pagan,  describes  forcibly  the  popular  feeling  about  the 
Christiana : — '  Qui  de  ultima  fsee  collecfis  imperitioribus  et  mtdieribus  cre- 
dulis  sexus  sui  facilitate  labentibua,  plebem  pcofanfe  conjurationis  institu- 
,  nnt:  quie  noctumis  congregationibua  et  jejuniis  solennibns  etinhumanis 
cibis  non  aaoro  quodam  sed  piaculo  fcederantur,  lafebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio, 
in  publico  muta,  in  angulis  garrula;  templaut  bustadespiciunt,  deos  despu- 
unt,  rident  sacra,' — Odttvius.  Tertullian,  in  exhorting  the  Christian  women 
not  to  intermaiTy  witbPagsns,  gives  as  one  reason  that  they  would  not  permit 
tliem  to  attend  this  '  nightly  convocation.'  (Ad  JJxorem,  ii.  4.)  This  whole 
chapter  is  a  graphic  but  deeply  painful  picture  of  the  utter  impoEsibility  oi 
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which  was  looked  upon  with  the  deepest  suspicion,  niid 
was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  Again  and  again, 
the  husband,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  by  his 
wife,  had  the  bitterness  of  thinking  that  all  her  sympathies 
were  withdrawn  from  him ;  that  her  affections  belonged 
to  an  alien  priesthood  and  to  a  foreign  creed  ;  that  though 
she  might  discharge  her  duties  with  a  gentle  and  uncom- 
plaining fidelity,  he  had  for  ever  lost  the  power  of  touch- 
ing her  heart — he  was  to  her  only  as  an  outcast,  as  a  brand 
prepared  for  the  burning.  Even  to  a  Christian  mind 
there  is  a  deep  pathos  in  the  picture  which  St.  Augustine 
has  drawn  of  the  broken-hearted  husband  imploring  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  and  receiving  from  the  oracle  the 
bitter  answer,  '  You  may  more  easily  write  in  enduring 
characters  on  the  wave,  or  fly  with  feathers  through  the 
air,  than  purge  the  mind  of  a  woman  when  once  tainted 
by  the  superstition.'  ^ 

I  have  already  noticed  the  prominence  which  the 
practice  of  exorcism  had  acquired  in  the  early  Church, 
the  contempt  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  more 
philosophic  Pagans,  and  the  law  which  had  been  directed 
against  its  professora.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that 
this  practice,  though  it  lowered  the  Christians  in  the 
eyes  of  the  educated  as  much  as  it  elevated  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  populace,  had  any  appreciable  influence  in 
provoking  persecution.  In  the  crowd  of  superstitions 
that  were  invading  the  Eoman  Empire,  exorcism  had  a 
prominent  place;  all  such  practices  were  popular  with 
the  masses;  the  only  fonn  of  magic  which  under  the 
empire  was  seriously  persecuted  was  political  astrology, 

a  Christian  woman  Laving'  any  real  comaiunitj  of  feeling  witli  a'servftiit  of 
the  devil.' 

I  De  Civ.  Da,  six.  23. 
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or  divination,  witli  a  view  to  discovering  the  successora  to 
the  throne,  and  of  this  the  Christians  were  never  accused.' 
There  was,  however,  another  form  of  what  was  deemed 
superstition  connected  with  the  Church,  which  was  re- 
garded by  Pagan  philosophers  with  a  much  deeper  feeling 
of  aversion.  To  agitate  the  minds  of  men  with  religious 
terrorism,  to  fill  the  unknown  world  with  hideous  images 
of  suifering,  to  govern  the  reason  by  alarming  the  imagina- 
tion, was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world  one  of  the  most 
heinous  of  crimes.^  These  fears  were  to  the  ancients  the 
very  definition  of  superstition,  and  their  destruction  was 
a  main  object  both  of  the  Epicurean  and  of  the  Stoic. 
To  men  holding  such  sentiments,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
obnoxious  must  have  appeared  religious  teachers  who 
maintained  that  an  eternity  of  torture  was  reserved  for 
the  entu-e  human  race  then  existing  in  the  world,  beyond 
the  range  of  their  own  community,  and  who  made  tlie  as- 
sertion of  this  doctrine  one  of  their  main  instruments  of 
success.^  Enquiry,  among  the  early  theologians,  was  much 

'  Tlie  policy  of  the  Eomrtns  with  reference  to  magic  has  been  minutely 
traced  by  Maury,  Hut.  <k  Magie.  Br.  Jeiemie  conjectures  that  ilio  exorcisms 
of  the  Ohrisrinna  may  hove  escifed  the  antipathy  of  Marcua  Awrelius,  he,  na 

I  have  already  noticed,  being  a  diahelie\er  on  this  subject.  (Jeremie,  Hist,  of 
0titrch  in  the  Second  and  Third  Cent.  p.  26.)    But  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

"  Bee  the  picture  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Pagans  on  this  matter,  ia  Plu- 
tarch's noble  Treatise  oa  Superstition. 

'  Thus  Justin  MartjT:  'Since  sensalion  remains  in  all  men  who  have 
been  in  existence,  and  everlasting  punishment  is  in  store,  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe,  and  l>e  convinced  that  what  1  say  is  true.  .  .  ,  This  Gehenna  is  a 
place  where  all  will  be  punished  who  live  tmrighteoiisly,  and  who  believe 
not  that  what  God  has  taught  through  Christ  will  come  to  pass.'— ^po?.  1. 
18-19.  Amobius  hss  stated  veiy  forcibly  the  favourite  alignment  of  many 
later  theologians : — '  Cum  ergo  hiec  sit  conditio  futurorura  ut  teneri  et 
comprehend!  nuUius  possint  anticipationis  attactu:  nonne  purior  ratio  est, 

II  duohus  incertis  et  in  amhigua  expectationo  pendentibus,  id  potius  credere 
quod  aliijuas  spes  ferat,  quam  omnino  quod  niillas?  In  illo  enim  peiiculi 
nihil  es^  si  quod  dicitur  imminere  mssum  fiat  et  Tacnum,  In  hoc 
damnum  est  maximum,' — Ade.  Gentes,  lib.  i. 
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less  valued  than  belief,^  and  appeals  to  reason  than  a 
to  fear.  In  philosophy  the  most  comprehensive,  but 
in  theology  the  most  intolerant,  system  is  naturally  the 
strongest.  To  weak  women,  to  the  young,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  timid,  to  all,  in  a  word,  who  were  doubtful  of 
their  own  judgment,  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation 
must  have  come  with  an  appalling  power;  and  as  no  other 
religion  professed  it,  it  supplied  the  Church  with  an  in- 
"  valuable  vantage-ground,  and  doubtless  drove  multitudes 
into  its  pale.  To  this  doctrine  we  may  also,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, ascribe  the  agony  of  terror  that  was  so  often  displayed 
by  the  apostate,  whose  flesh  shrank  from  the  present  tor- 
ture, but  who  was  convinced  that  the  weakness  he  could 
not  overcome  would  be  expiated  by  an  eternity  of  tor- 
ment.^ To  the  indignation  excited  by  such  teaching,  was 
probably  due  a  law  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  decreed 
that  'if  any.  one  shall  do  anything  whereby  the  weak 
minds  of  any  should  be  terrified  by  superstitious  fear,  the 
offender  should  be  exiled  into  an  island.'* 

There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  tliat  a  chief  cause  of 


•  Tlie  coBtinual  enforcement  of  the  ^uty  of  telief,  and  the  credulity  of 
the  Chrbtians,  were  perpetually  dwelt  on  by  Celsiw  and  Julian.  Accoi'ding 
to  the  first,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  say  '  Do  not  examine,  but  believe  only.' 
According  to  the  latter,  'the  sum  of  their  wisdom  was  comprised  in  this  single 
precept,  belieye.'  The  apologists  frequently  notice  this  ciarge  of  credulity 
as  brought  againat  the  Christinns,  and  some  famous  Eentences  of  TertuUiaa 
go  far  to  justify  if.    See  Middleton's  Free  Inqmy,  Introd.  pp.  icii.  xciii. 

■  See  the  graphic,  picture  of  the  agony  of  ten'or  manifested  by  the  apo- 
states ns  they  totl*red  to  the  altar  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Decian  persecution, 
in  Dionysius  apud  Eusebiua,  vi.  41.  Miraculous  judgments  (often,  perhaps, 
the  natural  conaecLuence  of  this  extreme  fear)  were  said  to  have  often  fallen 
upon  the  apostates.  St.  Ojprian  has  preserred  a  number  of  these  in,  his 
treatise  De  Lapsis.  Persons,  when  excommunicated,  were  also  said  to  have 
bees  sometimes  visibly  possessed  by  derils.  See  Chutch,  On  Miraculous 
Pmaers  in  ike  First  Three  CenUaim,  pp.  52-^4. 

*  '  Si  ([Ilia  alicLuid  fecerit,  quo  leves  hominum  aiiimi  auperstitione  numinia 
terrerentur,  Bivus  Marcus  hujusmodi  homines  in  insitlam  relegari  rescripsit,' 
Dig.  ilriii.  tit,  10, 1,  30. 
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the  hostility  felt  against  the  Christian  Church  was  the 
intolerant  aspect  it  at  that  time  displayed.    The  Eomans 
were  prepared  to  tolerate  almost  any  form  of  rdi^ion 
that  would  tolerate  others.     The  Jews,  though  quite  as 
obstmate  as  the  Christians  in  refusing  to  sacriiice  to  the 
emperor,  were  rarely  molested,  except  in  the  periods  im- 
mechately  following  their  insurrections,  because  Judaism 
however  exclusive  and  unsocial,  was  stiU  an  unag^essive 
national  faith.     But  the  Christian  teachers  tau*t  that 
all  religions,  except  their  own  and   that  of  the  Jews 
were  constructed  by  devils,  and  that  all  who  dissented 
from  their  Church   must  be   lost.    It  was  impossible 
that  men  strung  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  religions 
excitement,  and  imagining  they  saw  in  every  ceremony 
and  oracle  the  direct  working  of  a  present  daimon  cotdd 
restrain  their  zeal,  or  respect  in  any  degree  the  feelings  of 
others.    Proselytising  with  an  untiring  energy,  pouring  a 
fierce  stream  of  invective  and  ridicule  upon  tho  gods  on 
whose  favour  the  multitude  believed  all  national  pro- 
spenty  to  depend,  not  unfrequently  insulting  the  worship 
pers,  and  defacing  the  idols,!  they  soon  stung  the  Pa»an 
devotees  to  madness,  and  convinced  them  that'  every 
calamity  that  feU  upon  the  empire  was   the  riahteons 
vengeance  of  the  gods.    Nor  was  the  sceptical  politician 
more  hkely  to  regard  with  favour  a  rehgion  whose 
development  was  plainly  incompatible  with  the  whole 
religious  policy  of  the  empire.    The  new  Church,  as  it 

tie  Ctol,™  ™  du,  to  their  h„ag  teok.n  idol,,  OT.tto.d  iTor  i. 
otto  w.y.  „dl,a  ,1.  P.g„,  „  thoi,  worship      Tl.  ..ri.Vnltod 

o  xriL  ■  ™  '  -°' "-"■"  ""»«'■«"«;  Bad,r,™,  MorJ,  la„,, 
J.T,'  ^^'"'^  *«■■  «»'"i^-  toiaem.,p..«4i,  CdlH„  mJ 
A.^,*,„«,t„„,ili.pp.5Sl_SS3.     Th.Co.„oil  ofmib™&„STi 
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was  then  organised,  must  liave  appeared  to  him  essentially, 
fundamentally,  necessarily  intolerant.  To  permit  it  to 
triumph,  was  to  permit  the  extinction  of  religious  liberty 
in  an  empire  which  comprised  all  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  and  tolerated  aU  their  creeds.  It  was  indeed 
true  that  in  the  days  of  their  distress  the  apologists  pro- 
claimed, in  high  and  eloquent  language,  the  iniquity  of 
persecution,  and  the  priceless  value  of  a  free  -worship; 
but  it  needed  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dominant  Church  would  be  very  different. 
The  Pagan  philosopher  could  not  foresee  the  ghastly 
histories  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  Albigenses,  or  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  but  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
Christians,  when  in  the  ascendant,  would  never  tolerate 
rites  which  they  believed  to  be  consecrated  to  devils,  or 
restrain,  in  the  season  of  their  power,  a  religious  ani- 
mosity which  they  scarcely  bridled  when  they  were  weak. 
It  needed  no  prophetic  inspiration  to  anticipate  ihe  time, 
that  so  speedily  arrived,  when,  amid  the  waihngs  of  the 
worshippers,  the  idols  and  the  temples  were  shattered, 
and  when  all  who  practised  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
their  forefathers  were  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

There  has  probably  never  existed  upon  earth  a  com- 
munity whoso  members  were  bound  to  one  another  by 
a  deepey  or  a  purer  affection  than  the  Christians,  in  the 
days  of  the  persecution.  There  has  probably  never  ex- 
isted a  community  which,  exhibited  in  its  dealings  with 
crime  a  gentler  or  more  judicious  kindness,  which  com- 
bined more  happily  an  unflinching  opposition  to  sin  with 
a  boundless  charity  to  the  sinner,  and  which  was  in  con- 
sequence more  successful  in  reclaiming  and  transforming 
the  most  vicious  of  mankind.  There  has,  however,  also 
never  existed  a  community  which  displayed  more  clearly 
the  intolerance  that  woidd  necessarily  follow  its  triumph. 
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Very  early  tradition  has  related  three  anecdotes  of  the 
apostle  John  which  illustrate  faithfully  this  triple  aspect 
of  the  Church.  It  is  said  that  when  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  thronged  around  him  to  hear  some  exhortation 
from  his  lips,  the  only  words  he  would  utter  were, '  My 
little  children,  love  one  another;'  for  in  this,  he  said,  is 
comprised  the  entire  law.  It  is  said  that  a  young  man  he 
had  once  confided  to  the  charge  of  a  bishop,  having  fallen 
into  the  ways  of  vice,  and  become  the  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  the  apostle,  on  hearing  of  it,  bitterly  reproached 
the  negligence  of  the  pastor,  and,  though  in  extreme  old 
age,  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  till  he  had  been 
captured  by  the  robbers,  when,  falling  with  tears  on  the 
neck  of  the  chief,  he  restored  him  to  the  path  of  virtue. 
It  is  said  that  tlie  same  apostle,  once  seeing  the  heretic 
Cerinthus  in  an  establishment  of  baths  into  whicli  he  had 
entered,  immediately  rushed  forth,  fearing  lest  tlie  roof 
would  fall  because  a  heretic  was  beneath  it.^  All  that 
fierce  liatred  which  during  the  Arian  and  Donatist  con- 
troversies convulsed  the  empire,  and  which  in  later  times 
has  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  may  be  traced  iu  the 
Church  long  before  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Al- 
ready, in  the  second  century,  it  was  the  rule  that  the 
orthodox  Christian  should  hold  no  conversation,  should 
interchange  none  of  the  most  ordinary  courtesies  of  life, 
witli  the   excommunicated   or  tlie  heretic*      Common 

'  The  first  of  these  anecdotes  ia  toI3  by  St.  Jerome,  tho  second  by  St. 
Clement  of  Alexaadi'ia,  the  third  by  St.  Irenajua, 

'  The  serere  discipline  of  the  early  Church  on  this  point  has  been  amply 
treated  in  Marshall's  Feniteniud  DisciplaiB  of  the  Frii-mtiee  Church  (lirst 
published  in  1714,  but  reprinted  in  the  library  of  Anglo-Catholio  theology), 
and  ill  Bingham's  Anftquitm  of  the  Christian  datrch,  toI.  vi.  (Oxford,  1856). 
The  later  saints  continuftlly  dwelt  npoa  thia  duty  of  separation.  Thus, 
'  St.  Theodore  de  Pherm6  disoit,  que  quiind  une  personne  dont  nous  ^tlons 
amis  estoit  tomb^e  dans  la  fornication,  nous  devious  luy  donner  la  main  et 
ftiire  notre  posaible  pour  le  lelever ;  mais  que  s'il  estoit  tomhe  dans  quelqne 
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sufferings  were  impotent  to  assuage  the  animosity,  and 
the  purest  and  fondest  relations  of  life  were  polluted  by 
the  new  intolerance.  The  Decian  persecution  had  scarcely 
closed,when  St.  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  to  maintain 
that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  be  saved  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Church,  than  it  was  dm-ing  the  deluge  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ark  ;  that  martyi-dom  itself  has  no  power  to 
efface  the  guilt  of  schism ;  and  that  the  heretic,  who  for 
his  roaster's  cause  expired  in  tortures  upon  the  earth, 
passed  a.t  once,  by  that  master's  decree,  into  an  eternity  of 
torment  in  heU  !^  Even  in  the  arena  the  Catholic  mar- 
tyrs withdrew  fi'om  the  Montanists,  lest  they  should  be 
mingled  with  the  heretics  in  death.^  At  a  later  period 
St.  Augustine  relates '  that  when  he  was  a  Manichean,  his 
mother  for  a  time  refused  even  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  her  erring  child.'  When  St.  Ambrose  not  only  de- 
fended the  act  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  bad  birrnt  down 
a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  but  denounced  as  a  deadly 
crime  the  decree  of  the  Government  which  ordered  it  to 
be  rebuilt,^  when  the  same  saint,  in  advocating  the  plunder 

etreur  contre  la  foi,  et  qu'il  ne  vouluit  pas  e'en  corriger  api'is  les  premi5ie9 
renioiiatrances,  il  falluit  I'abfliidoiijier  proniptement  et  rompra  toute  aiiiitiil 
arec  luy,  de  peiir  C[u'eii  noua  aniusant  k  la  vouloii'  relirer  de  ce  goufire,  il 
ne  nous  y  entriuaast  Bous-inijiiies,' —  Tillemont,  Mem.  eecles.  tome  xii. 
p.  367. 

'  'Habere  jam  non  potest  Deum  pntremqui  occlesiam  now  habet  matrem. 
Si  potiiit  BTadere  qaisc[iiam  fiui  extra  ercam  Noe  fiiit,  et  qui  extra  eccle- 
eiam  foils  tiierit  evatlit  ,  .  ,  hane  iiuitatem  qui  non  tenet  .  .  .  vitsim  non 
ttaiet  et  saluteni  .  .  .  esse  martyr  non  potest  qui  in  ecclesia  non  est.  .  .  . 
Cum  Deo  manere  non  poasunt  qui  esse  in  ecclesia  Dei  iinanimea  noluenint. 
Ardeant  licet  flammis  et  ignibus  traSifi,  vel  objecti  bestiia  (Vnimas  suss 
pomint,  non  erit  ilia  Add  corona,  sed  pcena  perfidiffl,  nee  religiosie  Tirtutia 
exitua  gloriosua  eed  desperationis  interitus.  Ocoidi  talis  potest,  coronaii 
non  potest.  Sic  Be  CJuistianum  esse  profltetur  quo  modo  et  Christum  dia- 
boliis  siepe  mentitur.' — Cyprian,  Be  Unit.  Eedes. 

^  Euseliiua,  v.  10. 

»  CmfesB.  iii.  11.  She  was  afterwards  permitted  by  a  special  revelatisn 
to  sit  at  tliB  same  table  with  her  sonl 

*  Ei).  xl. 
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of  tile  vestal  virgins,  maintained  flie  doctrine,  that  it  is 
criminal  for  a  Clmstian  State  to  grant  any  endowment  to 
tlie  ministers  of  any  religion  but  Ins  own,'  wliich  it  lias 
needed  all  the  efforts  of  modern  liberalism  to  efiace  from 
legislation,  he  was  btit  foHowing  m  the  traces  of  those 
earlier  Christians,  who  would  not  even  wear  a  laurel 
crown'  or  join  in  the  most  innocent  civic  festival,  lest 
they  should  appear  in  some  indirect  way  to  be  acquiescing 
in  the  Pagan  worship.  '  While  the  apologists  were  main- 
taming  against  the  Pagan  persecutors  the  duty  of  tole- 
rance, the  Sibylline  books,  which  were  the  popular  lite- 
rature of   the  Christians,  were  filled  with  passionate 
anticipations   of  the  violent  destruction  of  the   Pagan 
temples."     And  no  sooner  had  Christianity  mounted  the 
throne  than  the  policy  they  foreshadowed  became  as- 
cendant.    The  indifference  or  worldly  sagacity  of  some 
of  the  rulers,  and  the  imposing  number  oif  the  Pagans, 
delayed,  no  doubt,  the  final  consummation ;  but,  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  restrictive  laws  were  put  in  force,  the 
influence  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  ceaselessly  exerted  in 
their  favour,  and  no  sagacious  man  could  fail  to  antici- 
pate the  speedy  and  absolute  proscription  of  the  Pagan 
worship.    It  is  related  of  the  philosopher  Antonmus,  the 
son  of  the  Pagan  prophetess  Sospitra,  that,  standing  one 
day  with  his  disciples  before  that  noble  temple  of  Swapis, 
at  Alexandria,  which  was  one  of  tlio  wonders  of  ancient 
art,  and  which  was  destined  soon  after  to  perish  by  the 
nide  hands  of  the  Christian  monks,  the  prophetic  spirit 
of  his  mother  fell  upon  him.  Like  another  prophet  before 
another  shrine,  he  appalled  his  hearers  by  the  prediction 

1  S\  ""■'■  „.  '  ''"■'°>'-  ^'  <''"*•>■ 

,1   ";""'-'**•  »/  «"•»«»%,  TOl.  ii.  pp.  118-125.   11  i,  ,.«,„i„ii, 

Hal  tl,  S„,pe™  of  Alenndri,  wu,  i«  tl.  Siljlline  looto,  ,p„i,i]j 
menaced  ivitli  deatmclioa.  ' 
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of  the  approaching  ruin.  The  time  would  come,  he  said, 
when  the  glorious  etlifice  before  them  -vvould  be  over- 
thrown, the  carved  images  would  be  defaced,  the  temples 
of  the  gods  would  be  turned  into  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead,  and  a  great  darlmess  would  fall  upon  manldnd ! ' 

And,  besides  the  liberty  of  worship,  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  of  expression,  which  was  the  supreme  attain- 
ment of  Eoraan  civilisation,  was  in  peril.  The  new  reli- 
gion, unlike  that  which  was  disappearing,  claimed  to 
dictate  the  opinions  as  well  as  the  actions  of  men,  and 
its  teachers  stigmatised  as  an  atrocious  crime  the  free 
expression  of  every  opinion  on  religious  matters  diverging 
from  their  own.  Of  all  the  forms  of  liberty,  it  was  this 
which  lasted  the  longest,  and  was  the  most  deariy  prized. 
Even  after  Constantine,  the  Pagans  Libanius,  Themis- 
tius,  Symmachus,  and  Sallust  enforced  their  views  with 
a  freedom  that  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  their  worship,  and  the  beautiful  friendships 
of  St.  Basil  and  Libanius,  of  Synesius  and  Hypatia,  are 
among  the  most  touching  episodes  of  their  time.  But 
though  the  traditions  of  Pagan  freedom,  and  the  true 
Catholicism  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Origen,  lingered  long,  it 
was  inevitable  that  error,  being  deemed  crkninal,  should 
be  made  penal.  The  dogmatism  of  Athanasius  and  Au- 
gustine, the  increasing  power  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  monks,  hastened  the  end.  The  suppression 
of  all  religions  but  one  by  Theodosius,  the  murder  of 
Hypatia  at  Alexandria  by  the  monks  of  Cyril,  and  the 

■  Eunapins,  Lives  of  the  Sophists.  Eunapius  gives  an  exfremely  pittLetic 
nccount  of  the  downfitll  of  this  temple.  There  ia  a  Christian  account 
ift  Theodoret  (v.  22).  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  the  leader 
of  the  MonliS.  The  Pi^ans,  under  the  guidance  of  a  philosopher  named 
OljmpuB,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  defend  their  temple.  The  whole 
etory  is  very  finely  told  by  Denn  MUman.  (ffisf.  of  Ch-iUianity,  toL  iii. 
pp.  68-72.)  ■^ 
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closing  by  Justinian  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  are  the 
three  events  which  mark  the  decisive  overthrow  of  intel- 
lectual freedom.  A  thousand  years  had  rolled  away 
before  that  freedom  was  in  part  restored. 

The  considerations  I  have  briefly  enumerated  should 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  detract  from  the  admiration 
due  to  the  surpassing  courage,  to  the  pure,  touching,  and 
sacred  virtues  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  but  they  in  some 
degree  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  persecutors,  among 
whom  must  be  included  one  emperor,  who  was  probably, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  humane  sovereign  who 
has  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  and  at  least  two  others,  who 
were  considerably  above  the  average  of  virtue.  When, 
combined  with  the  indifference  to  human  suffering,  the 
thirst  for  blood  which  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre 
had  engendered,  tliey  assuredly  make  the  persecutions 
abundantly  explicable.  They  show  that  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  Christian  persecutions  sprang  from  the  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salvation,  the  fact  that  the  Komau 
Pagans,  who  did  not  hold  that  doctrioe,  also  persecuted, 
need  not  cause  the  slightest  perplexity.  That  the  perse- 
cutions of  Christianity  by  the  Eoman  emperors,  severe  as 
they  undoubtedly  were,  wore  not  of  such  a  continuous 
nature  as  wholly  to  counteract  the  vast  moral,  social,  and 
intellectual  agencies  that  were  favourable  to  its  spread,  a 
few  dates  will  show. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  Egyptian  rites  were  in- 
troduced into  Eome,  they  were  met  by  prompt  and  ener- 
getic measures  of  repression ;  that  these  measures  were 
agani  and  again  repeated,  but  that  at  last,  when  they 
proved  ineffectual,  the  governors  desisted  from  their 
opposition,  and  the  new  worship  assumed  a  recognised 
place.  The  history  of  Christianity,  in  its  relation  to  the 
Government,  is  the  reverse  of  this.     Its  tirst  introduction 
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into  Eome  appears  to  hme  been  altogether  unopposed. 
Tertnllian  asserts  that  Tiberius,  on  the  ground  of  a  report 
from  Pontius  PUate,  desired  to  enrol  Christ  among  the 
Roman  gods,  but  that  the  Senate  rejected  tlie  proposal; 
but  this  assertion,  which  is  altogether  unsupported  by 
trustworthy  evidence,  and  is  intrinsically  extremely  im- 
probable, is  now  generally  recognised  as  false.'    An  iso 
lated  passage  of  Suetonius  states  that  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  '  the  Jews,  being  continually  rioting,  at  the  in- 
stigation  of  a  certain  Chrestus,'  ^  were  expelled  from  the 
city;  but  no  Christian  writer  speaks  of  his  co-religionists 
being  distmbod  in  this  reign,  whUe  all  with  a  perfect 
unammity,  and  with  great  emphasis,  describe  Nero  as  the 
first  persecutor.    His  persecution  began  at  the  close  ol 
Jl.D.  64.'    It  was  directed  against  Christians,  not  osten- 
sibly on  the  ground  of  their  religion,  but  because  they 
were  falsely  accused  of  havhig  set  fire  to  Home,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  extended  beyond  the  city.«    It 

^    O  Tl  h  Ira       liR  til       tt    d       Ih  1 

'I  11    t     d  bj   C  U         h  T  f  tl     f  M    n      b    f  nd 

■f    1      M    13       Tb    t     d         f  lb    Ch    t      w     b  p    t  E  p,  „ 

t      Ij  f   a  lb  m  ly  »  1    wb  b  Cb    t       ml       1  t     lb 

ttllfmA        llJ;„fmtbip,tl         t       AU:lx 


,lt- 


J  dT?  p  la       Cb     t  d      t       il       1 

S    t  n  a    rf  XX       Tl      b      1        t    f  tb    J 

„      1'         'I'  H         jwywlbCb    Imty    Air"«Je 

D       CasmiaO     0)  pp  sed  to  ref    to  lb  I  t  Lac 

tmt  tieathltb   P  w      ac     I  m  d  I       11  Cb    t      CT     ( 

Em      m    tot   lit       Cb     tm      lid  —B     I  7 

»  Iliia  peraeciition  ia  fully  described  by  Tacitua  {Aimal.  xy.  44),  and 
briefly  irotiMd  by  .Snetoniiia  (^ero,  xri.). 

'  Tbia  baa  been  a  matter  of  yery  gr^at  coirlroveray.  Loobing  at  tbo 
qaeatrott  apart  from  direct  leatiraoiiy,  il  appeaia  almcst  iaconcelTable  tbat 
a  peiaecntion  directed  agaiaat  tbe  Obiiafiana  on  ibe  charge  of  kiymg  burnt 
Eome,  abonld  bare  extended  to  Cbiiatiana  wbo  did  not  live  near'^Rome. 
On  tbe  otber  band,  il  baa  been  argued  tbat  Tacitua  apeaira  of  tbem  as 
'  baird  perinde  in  erimine  ineendii,  qiiara  odio  bumani  generia  convicti.'  and 
it  baa  been  maintained  tbat  '  hatred  of  tbe  human  race '  was  treated  aa  a 
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had  also  this  peculiarity,  that,  being  directed  against  tlie 
Christians,  not  as  Christians  but  as  incendiaries,  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  from  it  by  apostasy.  Within  the 
walls  of  Kome  it  raged  with  great  fuiy.  The  Christians, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  ^  proselytising  without 
restraint  in  the  great  confluence  of  nations,  and  amid  the 
disintegration  of  old  beliefs,  had  become  a  formidable 
body.  They  were,  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  profoundly 
unpopular ;  but  the  hideous  tortures  to  which  Nero  sub- 
jected them,  and  the  conviction  that  whatever  other  crimes 
they  might  have  committed,  they  were  not  guilty  of  set- 
ting lire  to  the  city,  awoke  general  pity.  Some  of  tliem, 
clad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  were  torn  by  dogs.     Others, 

orime,  aod  punished  in  the  provinces.  But  this  is,  I  thinlt,  extremely  far- 
fetched, and  it  is  erident  from  tlie  sequel,  that  the  Christiims  at  Home  were 
burnt  as  iuceudiaries,  and  that  it  was  the  conviction  that  they  were  not 
giiilty  of  that  crime  that  extorted  the  pity  which  Tacitus  notices.  There 
is  also  no  reference  in  Tadtua  to  any  persecution  beyond  the  walls.  If  wo 
pass  to  the  Christian  evidence,  a  Spaniah  inscriptjon  referring  to  the 
Keronian  persecution,  which  was  once  appealed  to  aa  decisive,  is  now  unani- 
moudy  admitted  to  he  a  forgery.  In  the  fourth  century,  howeyer,  Sulp. 
Severas  Qih.  ii.)  and  Orosius  (Sid.  vii.  7)  declarett  that  general  laws  con- 
demnatory of  Christianity  were  promulgated  by  Nero ;  but  the  testimony 
of  credulous  historians  who  wrote  so  long  after  the  event  is  not  of 
much  value.  Eossi,  however,  ima^nes  that  a  fragment  of  an  inscription 
found  at  Pompeii  indicatj=s  a  general  law  against  Christians.  See  his 
SuUetmo  d^  As-cheologia  CrUiiana  CRoma,  Dee.  1865),  which,  however, 
should  be  compared  with  the  very  remarltaWe  Compte  Mendu  of  M.  Auh6, 
Aeai:  dm  Inscrip.  ef  Selles-ktlres,  juin  ISes.  These  two  papers  contain 
an  almost  complete  discusM,on  of  the  persecutions  of  Nero  and  Domitian. 
Gibbon  thinlts  it  qnite  certain  the  persecution  was  confined  to  the  city; 
Mosheim  (Svd.  Hist.  i.  p.  71)  adopts  the  opposite  view,  and  appeals  to  the 
passage  in  Tertullian  (Ap.  v.),  in  which  he  speahs  of  'leges  istee  .  .  . 
quas  Triganua  ex  parte  frustratus  est,  vitando  inijuiri  Ohristianos,'  as  imply- 
ing the  existence  of  special  laws  against  the  Christians.  This  passage, 
however,  may ,  amply  refer  to  the  general  law  against  unauthovised  religious, 
which  Tertullian  nodces  in  this  very  chapter;  and  Pliny, in  his  famous 
letter,  does  not  show  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  special  legislation 
about  the  Christians. 

'  Eccleaastical  historians  maintain,  but  not  on  very  strong  evidence,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  founded  by  St.  Peter,  A.B.  42  or  44.  St.  Paul 
came  to  Rome  a.b.  61. 
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arrayed  in  shirts  of  pitch,  were  burnt  alive  in  Nero's 
garden.^  Others  were  affixed  to  crosses.  Great  multi- 
tudes perished.  The  deep  impression  the  persecution 
made  on  the  Christian  mind  is  shown  in  the  whole  lite- 
rature of  the  Sibyls,  which  arose  soon  after,  and  in  whicli 
Nero  is  usually  the  central  figure,  and  by  the  belief  that 
lingered  for  centuries,  that  the  tyrant  was  yet  alive,  and 
would  return  once  more  as  the  immediate  precursor  of 
Antichrist,  to  inflict  the  last  great  persecution  upon  the 
Church.2 

Nero  died  a.d.  68.  From  that  time,  for  at  least  twenty- 
seven  years,  the  Church  enjoyed  absolute  repose.  There 
is  no  credible  evidence  whatever  of  tbe  smallest  inter- 
ference with  its  freedom  till  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian  ;  and  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fearlessness 
with  v/hich  it  exhibited  itself  to  the  world  has  been  lately 
furnished  in  the  discovery,  near  Eome,  of  a  large  and 
handsome  porch  leading  to  a  Christian  catacomb,  built 
above  ground  between  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  principal 
highways.^  The  long  reign  of  Domitian,  though  it  may 
have  been  surpassed  in  ferocity,  was  never  ) 


'  On  this  horriblft  punisliment  see  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  155-157. 

'  Lactanfius,  in  the  fourth  century,  speaks  of  this  opinion  as  sliU  hell 
by  eome  '  madmen '  (i>e  MoiL  Fersee.  citip.  ii),  hut  Sulp.  Sevei'us  (Hist. 
lib.  ii.)  speaks  of  it  aa  a  common  notion,  and  he  says  that  St  Martin,  when 
asked  about  the  end  of  the  world,  answered,  'Noronem  et  Antichristum 
prius  esse  venturos :  Neroneai  in  occidentaJi  plaga  regilius  suhactis  decern, 
imperatumm,  persecntionem  autem  ah  eo  haetenus  exorcendam  ut  idola 
gentium  coli  cogat'—Bial.  ii.  Among  the  Pagans,  the  notion  that  Noro 
was  jet  alive  lingered  long,  and  twenty  years  after  his  death  an  adventurer 
pretending  to  be  Nero  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Parthians, 
(Sueton.  Neil),  Ivii.) 

'  See  the  full  description  of  it  in  Rosa's  SuUetmo  t?  Ari^ed.  Ci-ist.  Dec 
1865 ;  Eusebius  (iii.  17)  and  Tertullian  (Apol.  v.)  have  expressly  noticed  the 
very  remarkable  fact  that  Vespasian,  who  was  so  hitter  an  enemy  to  the  Jews, 
and  who  exiled  all  the  leading  stoical  philosophers  except  Musonius,  never 
troubled  the  Christians. 
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the  Roman  annals  in  the  skilfalness  and  the  persistence 
of  its  tyranny.  The  Stoics  and  literary  classes,  who  ui> 
held  tlie  traditions  of  political  freedom,  and  who  had 
already  suifered  much  at  the  bands  of  Vespasian,  were 
persecuted  with  relentless  animosity.  Metius  Modestus, 
Arulenus  Eusticus,  Senecio,  Helvidius,  Dion  Chrysostom, 
the  younger  Priscus,  Junius  Mauricus,  Artemidonis,  Eu- 
phrates, Epictetus,  Arria,  Tannia,  and  Gratilla  were  either 
kiUed  or  banished.^  Ko  measures,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  taken  against  the  Christians  till  A.D.  95,  when 
a  short  and  apparently  not  very  severe  persecution,  con- 
cerning which  our  information  is  both  scanty  and  con- 
flicting, was  directed  against  them.  Of  the  special  cause 
that  produced  it  we  are  left  in  much  doubt.  Eusebius 
mentions,  on  the  not  very  trustworthy  authority  of  He- 
gesippus,  that  the  emperor,  having  heard  of  the  existence 
of  the  grandchildren  of  Judas,  the  brother  of  Christ, 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  as  being  of  the 
family  of  David,  and  therefore  possible  pretenders  to  the 
throne ;  but  on  finding  that  they  were  simple  peasants, 
and  that  the  promised  kingdom  of  which  they  spoke 
was  a  spiritual  one,  he  dismissed  them  in  peace,  and 
arrested  the  persecution  he  had  begun.^  A  Pagan  his- 
torian states,  that  the  finances  of  the  empire  being  ex- 
liausted  by  lavish  expenditure  in  public  games,  Domitian, 
■  in  order  to  replenish  his  exchequer,  resorted  to  a  severe 
and  special  taxation  of  the  Jews ;  tliat  some  of  these, 
in  order  to  evade  the  impost,  concealed  their  worship, 
while  others,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  Christians, 
are  described  as  following  the  Jewish  rites  without 
being  professed  Jews.^     Perhaps,  however,  the  simplest 

•  See  a  pathelie  Uttov  of  Pliiiy,  lib,  iii.  Ep.  xi,  and  also  lil).  i.  Ep.  v.  auti 
tto  Affrkola  of  Tacitua.  ^  Euseb.  iii.  20. 

*  'Prieter  cieteroa  Judaieus  fiscus  aeertissime  actus  est.      Ad  quern 
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explauatioii  is  the  truest,  and  the  persecution  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  antipathy  which  a  despot  like  Domi- 
tiaa  must  necessarily  have  felt  to  an  institution  which, 
though  it  did  not,  like  Stoicism,  resist  his  policy,  at  least 
exercised  a  vast  influence  altogether  removed  from  his 
control.  St.  John,  who  was  then  a  very  old  man,  is  said 
to  have  bean  at  this  time  exiled  to  Patmos.  Flavius 
Clemens,  a  consul,  and  a  relative  of  the  emperor,  was 
put  to  death.  His  wife,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
his  niece,  Domitilla,  was  banished,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, to  the  island  of  Pontia,  according  to  another, 
to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  and  many  others  were 
compelled  to  accompany  her  into  esile.-^  Numbers,  we 
are  told,  '  accused  of  conversion  to  impiety  or  Jewish 
rites,'  were  condemned.  Some  were  killed  and  others 
deprived  of  their  offices.^   Of  the  cessation  of  the  persecu- 

deferelitiiitur,  qm  Tel  improfessi  Jiidaicara.  intra  urbem  viTereut  vitam,  vel 
diaaimulata  oiigine  imposita  genti  tributa  noa  pependissent.' ^Sueton. 
Domtt.  xii.  Siietonias  adds,  thftt  when  a  young  man,  he  saw  an  old  man 
of  ninety  exumiaed  before  a  large  assembly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
circumcised. 

'  Euseh.  iii.  18. 

"  See  the  accounts  of  these  transactione  in  Xiphilin,  the  abhreTia.tor  of 
Dion  Cassius  (livii.  14);  Euseh,  iii.  17-18.  Suetonius  notices  (Ihmii.xv.) 
that  Flaviua  Clemens  (whom  he  calls  a  man  '  oontemptissimas  inertiie  ') 
was  killed  '  es.  tenuissima  euspicione,'  The  language  of  Xiphilin,  who 
Fays  ha  was  hilled  for  '  impiety  and  Jewish  rites ; '  the  express  assertion  of 
Easehius,  that  it  was  for  Christianity;  and  the  declaration  of  TertuUian, 
that  Christians  were  persecuted  at  the  close  of  this  raign,  leave,  I  think, 
little  doubt  that  this  execution  was  connected  with  Christianity,  though 
some  writers  have  CLuestioned  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  veTy  probable, 
as  Mr.  Merivale  thinks  (Hist,  of  Some,  vol.  viL  pp.  881-584),  that  though 
the  pretext  of  the  execution  might  have  been  reli^ous,  the  real  motive 
was  political  jealousy.  Domitian  had  already  put  to  death  the  brother  of 
Flavius  Clemens  on  the  charge  of  treason.  His  sons  had  been  recognised 
as  successors  to  the  throne,  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution  another  leading 
noble  named  Glabrio  was  accused  of  having  fought  in  the  arena.  Some 
ecclesiflstical  historians  have  imagined  that  there  may  have  been  two 
Domitillas — the  wife  and  niece  of  Flavius  Clemens.  The  islands  of  Pouiia 
and  Pandataria  were  close  to  one  mother. 
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tion  there  are  two  diiFerent  versions.  Tertullian^  and 
Eusebius  ^  say  that  the  tyrant  speedily  revoked  bis  edict, 
and  restored  those  who  had  been  banished ;  but  according 
to  Lactantiiis,  these  measures  were  not  taken  till  after  the 
death  of  Domitian,^  and  this  latter  statement  is  corro- 
borated by  the  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  Fero,  upon 
his  accession,  'absolved  those  who  were  accused  of  im- 
piety, and  recalled  the  exiles.'  * 

Wlien  "we  consider  the  very  short  time  during  which 
it  lasted,  and  the  very  slight  notice  that  was  taken  of  it, 
we  may  fairly,  I  thinlf ,  conclude  that  this  persecution  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  check  in  any  appreciable  degree  a 
strong  rehgious  movement  like  that  of  Christianity.  The 
assassination  of  Domitian  introduces  us  to  the  golden  age 
of  the  Eoman  Empire,  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  histo- 
rian, the  period  from  the  accession  of  Nerva,  in  a.d.  96,  to 
the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a.d.  180,  is  memorable 
as  a  period  of  uniform  good  government,  of  rapidly  ad- 
vancing humanity,  of  great  legislative  reforms,  and  of  a 
peace  which  was  very  rarely  seriously  broken.  To  the 
Christian  historian  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  his  faith.  The 
Church  entered  into  it  considerable  indeed,  as  a  sect,  but 
not  large  enough  to  be  reckoned  an  important  power  in 
the  empire.  It  emerged  from  it  so  increased  in  its 
numbers,  and  so  extended  in  its  ramifications,  that  it 
might  fairly  defy  the  moat  formidable  assaults.  It  remains, 


'  'TentnveratetDomitianus.porfioNeronisdecrtulelitate;  sedqiiaethomo 
facile  c(Eptnm  repressit,  restitutis  enim  quos  relegaverat,'  (Apol.  5.)  It  will 
\ie  observed  that  Tertullian  makes  no  mention  of  nny  puDishment  more 
severe  tlion  exile. 

=  Euseb.  iii.  30.  »  De  Mmi.  Fei-sec.  iii. 

*  Xiphilin,  Ixviii.  1.  An  snnotator  to  Moslieim  conjectures  that  the 
edict  may  hare  been  isaued  just  before  tbe  death  of  the  emperor,  but  not 
acted  on  till  efter  it. 
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therefore,  to  be  seen  whether  the  opposition  against 
which,  during  these  eighty-four  years  it  had  so  success- 
fully struggled,  was  of  such  a  kind  and  intensity  that 
the  triumph  must  be  regarded  as  a  miracle. 

iN'early  at  the  close  of  this  period,  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Marcus  Aurehus,  St.  Mehto,  Bishop  of  Sardis, 
wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  emperor,  in  which 
ho  explicitly  asserts  that  in  Asia  the  persecution  of  the 
pious  was  an  event  which  '  had  never  before  occurred,' 
and  was  the  result  of  'new  and  strange  decrees;'  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  emperor  were  accustomed  to  honour  the 
Christian  faith  '  like  other  religions;'  and  that  '  Nero  and 
Domitian  alone'  had  been  hostile  to  it.'  Eather  more 
than  twenty  years  later,  Tertulhan  asserted,  in  language 
equally  distinct  and  emphatic,  that  the  two  persecutors  of 
the  Christians  were  IJ'ero  and  Domitian,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  name  a  single  good  sovereign  who  had 
molested  them.  Marcus  Aurelius  himself,  Tertullian  re- 
fuses to  number  among  the  persecutors,  and,  even  relying 
upon  a  letter  which  was  falsely  imputed  to  him,  enrols 
him  among  the  protectors  of  the  Church.^  About  a 
century  later,  Laetantius,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
persecutions,  declared  that  the  good  sovereigns  who  fol- 
lowed Domitian  abstained  from  persecuting,  and  passes 
at  once  from  the  persecution  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Decius. 
Having  noticed  the  proceedings  of  the  former  eraperor, 
he  proceeds  ;  '  The  acts  of  the  tyrant  being  revoked,  the 
Church  was  not  only  restored  to  its  former  state,  but  shone 
forth  with  a  greater  splendour  and  luxuriance ;  and  a 
.  period  following  in  which  many  good  sovereigns  wielded 
the  Imperial   sceptre,   it  suffered   no   assaults   from  its 

'  Euseb.iT.2Q.  Tliewholeof thisapologyhasbeenrecently recovered,and 
translated  into  Latin  by  M.  Henan  in  the  Spicileffitim  Soksnwiiit.    '  ji^ol.  6. 
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enemies,  but  stretched  out  its  hands  to  tlie  east  and  to  the 
west ;  .  .  .  but  at  last  the  long  peace  was  broken.  After 
many  years,  that  hateful  monster  Decius  arose,  who 
troubled  the  Church.'  ^ 

We  have  here  three  separate  passages,  from  which  we 
may  conclusively  infer  that  the  normal  and  habitual  con- 
dition of  the  Christians  during  the  eighty-four  years  we 
are  considering,  and,  if  we  accept  the  two  last  passages, 
during  a  much  longer  period,  was  a  condition  of  peace, 
but  that  peace  was  not  absolutely  unbroken.  The  Chris- 
tian Chm'ch,  which  was  at  first  regarded  simply  as  a 
branch  of  Judaism,  had  begun  to  be  recognised  as  a 
separate  body,  and  the  Eoman  law  professedly  tolerated 
only  tJiose  religions  which  were  expressly  authorised.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  with  the  extension  of  the  empire,  and 
especially  of  the  city,  the  theory,  or  at  least  the  practice, 
of  religious  legisktion  had  been  profoundly  modified. 
First  of  all,  certain  religions,  of  which  the  Jewish  was 
one,  were  ofiicially  recognised,  and  then  many  others, 
without  being  expressly  authorised,  were  tolerated.  In 
this  manner  all  attempts  to  resist  the  torrent  of  Oriental 
superstitions  proving  vain,  the  legislator  had  desisted 
from  his  eiForts,  and  every  form  of  wild  superstition  was 
practised  with  the  utmost  publicity  and  the  most  absolute 
impimity.  StiU,  the  laws  forbidding  them  were  unre- 
voked, although  they  were  suffered  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  obsolete,  or  were  at  least  only  put  in  action  on  the 
occasion  of  some  special  scandal,  or  of  some  real  or 
apprehended  political  danger.  The  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial independence  in  the  empire  was,  however,  so 
large,  that  very  much  depended  on  the  character  of  the 
local  governor ;  and  it  continually  happened  that  in  one 

1  Lactaat.  lie  Mori.  Fersec.  3-4. 
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province  the  Christians  were  unmolested  or  fiivoured, 
•while  in  the  adjoining  province  they  were  severely  perse- 
cuted. 

As  ive  have  already  seen,  the  Christians  had  for  many 
reasons  become  profoundly  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
They  shared  the  unpopularity  of  the  Jews,  with  whom 
they  were  confounded,  while  the  general  credence  given 
to  the  calumnies  about  the  crimes  said  to  have  been  per- 
petrated at  their  secret  meetings,  their  abstinence  from 
public  amusements,  and  tlie  behef  that  their  hostility  to 
the  gods  was  the  cause  of  every  physical  calamity,  were 
special  causes  of  antipathy.  The  history  of  the  period  of 
the  Antonines  continually  manifests  the  desu'o  of  the 
populace  to  persecute,  restrained  by  the  humanity  of  the 
rulers.  In  the  short  reign  of  Nerva  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  persecution,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  official 
proceedings  with  reference  to  the  religion  is  comprised  in 
two  sentences  of  a  Pagan  historian,  who  teUs  us  that  the 
emperor  '  absolved  those  who  had  been  convicted  of 
impiety,'  and  '  permitted  no  one  to  be  convicted  of  im- 
piety or  Jewish  rites.'  Under  Trajan,  however,  some 
serious  though  purely  local  disturbances  took  place.  The 
emperor  himself,  though  one  of  the  most  sagacious, 
and  in  most  respects  humane  of  Eoman  sovereigns,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  nervously  jealous  of  any  societies  or 
associations  among  his  subjects,  and  had  propounded  a 
special  edict  against  them ;  but  the  persecution  of  tlie 
Christians  appears  to  have  been  not  so  much  political  as 
popular.  If  we  may  believe  Eiisebius,  local  persecutions, 
apparently  of  tiae  nature  of  riots,  but  sometimes  counte- 
nanced by  provincial  governors,  broke  out  in  several 
quarters  of  the  empire.  In  Bithynia,  Phny  the  Younger 
was  the  governor,  and  he  wrote  a  very  famous  letter  to 
Trajan,  in  which  he  professed  himself  absolutely  ignorant 
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of  tlie  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  the  Christians,  who 
had  already  so  multiplied  that  the  temples  were  deserted, 
and  who  were  arraigned  in  great  numbera  before  his 
tribunal.  Ho  had,  he  says,  released  those  who  consented 
to  burn  incense  before  the  imago  of  the  emperor,  and  to 
cui-se  Christ,  but  had  caused  those  to  be  executed  who 
persisted  in  their  refusal,  and  -vvho  were  not  Eomaii 
citizens,  'not  doubting  that  a  pertinacious  obstinacy 
deserved  punishment.'  He  had  questioned  the  prisoners  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  faith,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  seek 
revelations  by  torturing  two  maid-servants,  but  had  '  dis- 
covered nothing  but  a  base  and  immoderate  superstition.' 
He  had  asked  the  nature  of  their  secret  services,  and  had 
been  told  that  they  assembled  on  a  certain  day  before 
dawn  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god ;  that  they 
made  a  vow  to  abstaui  from  every  crime,  and  that  they 
then,  before  parting,  partook  together  of  a  harmless  feast, 
which,  however,  they  had  given  up  since  the  decree 
against  associations.  To  this  letter  Trajan  answered  that 
Christians,  if  brought  before  the  tribunals  and  convicted, 
should  be  punished,  but  that  they  should  not  be  sought 
for;  that,  if  they  consented  to  saerifice,  no  inquisition 
should  be  made  into  their  past  lives,  and  that  no  anony- 
mous accusations  should  be  received  against  them>  ■  la 
this  reiga  there  are  two  authentic  instances  of  martyrdom.^ 
Simeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  an  old  man,  it  is  said,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  having  been  accused  by  the 
heretics,  was  tortm-ed  during  several  days,  and  at  last 
crucified.  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antiocli,  was  arrested, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  by  the  order  of  Trajan  himself 
thrown  to  wild  beasts.  Of  the  cause  of  this  last  act  of 
severity  we  are  left  in  ignorance,  but  it  has  been  noticed 

>  Pliiiy,  ICp.  X,  97-Oa  -  Eiiseb.  lib.  iii. 
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tliat  about  this  time  Antioch  liad  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  those  violent  earthquakes -wliich  so  frequently  produced 
an  outburst  of  religious  excitement/  and  the  character 
of  Ignatius,  who  was  passionately  desirous  of  martyr- 
dom, may  have  very  probably  led  him  to  some  act  of 
exceptional  zeal.  The  letters  of  the  martyr  prove  that 
at  Eome  the  faith  was  openly  and  fearlessly  professed  ; 
the  Government  durmg  the  nineteen  years  of  this  reign 
never  appears  to  have  taken  any  initiative  against  the 
Christians,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  local  tumults,  there 
was  nothing  resembling  a  general  persecution. 

During  the  two  following  reigns,  of  Hadrian  and  An- 
toninus the  Pious,  the  Government  was  more  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  Christians.  The  former  emperor,  having 
heard  that  the  populace  at  the  pubhc  games  frequently 
called  for  their  esecution,  issued  an  edict  in  which  he 
commanded  that  none  should  be  punished  simply  in 
obedience  to  the  outcries  against*  the  Christians,  or 
without  a  formal  trial  and  a  conviction  of  some  offence 
against  the  law,  and  he  ordered  that  all  false  accusers 
should  be  punished.^  His  disposition  towards  the  Chris- 
tians was  so  pacific  as  to  give  rise  to  a  legend  of  his 
having  intended  to  enrol  Christ  among  the  gods;^  but 
it  is  probable  that,  although  curious  on  religious  matters, 
he  regarded  Christianity  with  the  indifference  of  a 
Eoman  freethinker ;  and  a  letter  is  ascribed  to  him  in 
which  he  confounded  it  with  the  worship  of  Scrapis.'* 
As  far  as  the  Government  were  concerned,  the  Christians 


*  There  is  a  deacription  of  tliia  eartlBC[ua]re  in  Meiivale's  Jlist.  of  the 
Moinans,  vol.  TiJi.  pp.  155-156.  Oroaius  (Bist.  vii.  12)  thounlit  it  waa  a  judg- 
ment on  account  of  the  persecution  of  tlie  OIiriBtians, 

'  Euaebius,  iv.  8-9,    Sen,  too,  Justin  Mai'tji,  Apol  i,  68-60. 

'  This  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Lampridius  ia  hb  Life  of  A..  SeverUi. 

*  See  this  very  curious  letter  ia  Yopiscus,  iSalwninia. 
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appear  to  liave  been  entirely  unmolested;  but  many  of 
tlieiii  suffered  dreadful  tortures  at  tlie  hands  of  tlie 
Jewish  insurgents,  who  in  this  reign,  with  a  desperate 
but  ill-fated  heroism,  made  one  last  effort  to  regain  their 
freedom.^  The  mutual  hostility  exhibited  at  this  time 
by  the  Jews  and  Christians  contributed  to  separate  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
Hadrian  forbade  the  Jews  ever  again  to  enter  Jerusalem, 
he  recognised  the  distinction  by  granting  a  full  permission 
to  the  Christians.^ 

Antoninus,  who  succeeded  Hadrian,  made  new  efforts  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the  Christians. 
He  issued  an  edict  commanding  that  they  should  not 
be  molested,  and  when,  as  a  consequence  of  some  earth- 
quakes in  Asia  Minor,  the  popular  anger  was  fiercely 
roused,  he  commanded  that  their  accusers  should  be 
punished.*  If  we  except  these  riots,  the  twenty-three 
years  of  bis  reign  appear  to  have  been  years  of  absolute 
peace,  which  seems  also  to  have  continued  diirmg  several 
years  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurehus ;  but  at  last  perse- 
cuting edicts,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge,  were  issued.  Of  the  reasons  which  induced 
one  of  the  best  men  who  have  ever  reigned  to  persecute 
the  Christians,  we  know  little  or  nothing.     That  it  was 


•  Justin  Mart,  Ap.  i.  31.    Eusobiita  quotes  a  passage  from  F 
tbe  same  effect,    (iv.  8.) 

'  '  R'^cepitque  ne  cui  Judreo  introeundi  Ilierosolymiini  eseet  licenfin, 
Cluisfianis  tantum  eivitate  permisaa.'— 0/w.  yii.  13. 

=  A  letter  wlidi  Eusebitis  gives  at  ftill  (iv.  13),  and  nsci'ibes  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  has  created  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  Jnatin  Jlart.  {Apol.  L  71) 
and  Tertullian  (Apol.  5)  ascribe  it  to  Marcus  Aiireliua.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  to  he  a  forgery  by  a  Chrafian  hand,  being  more  like  a  Christian 
apology  than  the  letter  of  a  Pagan  emperor.  St.  Melito,  however,  writing 
to  Marcus  Anrelins,  expressly  states  that  Antoninus  had  written  a  letter 
forbidding  the  persecution  of  Chrisfiaiis,    (Euseb.  iv.  26.) 
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not  any  ferocity  of  disposition  or  any  impatience  of  re- 
sistance, may  be  confidently  asserted  of  one  whose  only 
fault  was  a  somewhat  excessive  gentleness — who,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  asked  as  a  single  favour  from  the  Senate, 
to  console  him  by  sparing  the  lives  of  those  who  had 
rebelled  against  him.  That  it  was  not,  as  has  been 
strangely  urged,  a  religious  fanaticism  resembling  that 
which  led  St.  Lewis  to  persecute,  is  equally  plain.  St. 
Lewis  persecuted  because  he  beheved  that  to  reject  Ins 
rehgious  opinions  was  a  heinous  crime,  and  that  heresy 
was  the  path  to  hell.  Marcus  Aurelius  had  no  such 
belief,  and  he,  the  first  Eoman  emperor  who  made  the 
Stoical  philosophy  his  religion  and  lils  comfort,  was  also 
the  first  emperor  who  endowed  the  professors  of  the 
philosophies  that  were  most  hostile  to  his  own.  The  fact 
that  the  Christian  Church,  existing  as  a  State  within  a  State, 
with  government,  ideals,  enthusiasms,  and  hopes  wholly 
different  from  those  of  the  nation,  was  incompatible  with 
the  existing  system  of  the  empire,  had  become  more 
evident  as  the  Church  increased.  The  accusations  of  can- 
nibalism and  incestuous  impurity  had  acquired  a  greater 
consistency,  and  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  justly 
applicable  to  the  Carpocratian  heretics,  who  had  recently 
aiisen.  The  stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius  may  have  revolted 
from  the  practices  of  exorcism  or  the  appeals  to  the  terrors 
of  another  world,  and  the  philosophers  who  surrounded 
him  probably  stimulated  his  hostility,  for  his  master  and 
friend  Fronto  had  written  a  book  against  Christianity,' 
while  Justin  Martyr  is  said  to  have  perished  by  the 
machinations  of  the  Cynic  Crescens.^  It  must  be  added, 
too,  that  while  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  tlie  emperor  of 

'  It  ie  alkJed  to  by  Miuuoius  Felix,  "  Enasbius,  iv.  18. 
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having  issued  severe  edicts  against  the  Cliristians,^  the 
atrocious  details  of  the  persecutions  in  his  reign  were 
due  to  the  ferocity  of  the  populace  and  the  weakness 
of  the  governors  of  distant  provinces ;  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that,  if  he  had  been  a  very  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Christians,  TertuUian,  wi-iting  little  moi'e  than  twenty  years 
later,  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  fact  as  to 
represent  him  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  their 
protectors. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  on  these  points,  there 
can,  unhappily,  be  no  question  that  in  this  reign  Eome  was 
stained  by  the  blood  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  philoso- 
pher, and  one  of  the  purest  and  gentlest  natures  in  the 
Church,  and  that  persecution  was  widely  extended.  In 
two  far  distant  quarters,  at  Smyrna  and  at  Lyons,  it  far 
exceeded  in  atrocity  any  that  Christianity  had  endured 
since  Nero,  and  in  each  case  a  heroism  of  the  most  tran- 
scendant  order  was  displayed  by  the  martyi-s.  The  per-  ■ 
secution  at  Smyrna,  in  which  St.  Polyeaip  and  many 
others  most  nobly  died,  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the 
public  games,  and  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  the 
Jews  in  stimulating  it.^  The  persecution  at  Lyons,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  in  the  whole  compass  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  which  has  supplied  the  Martyr- 
ology  with  some  of  its  grandest  and  most  pathetic  figures, 
derived  its  worst  features  from  a  combination  of  the  fury 
of  the  populace  and  of  the  subserviency  of  the  governor.* 
Certain  servants  of  the  Christians,  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  torture,  accused  their  masters  of  all  the  crimes  which 


'  St.  Melito  expressly  notices  tliiit  the  edicts  of  Jlarcug  AureHus  pro- 
duced tlie  Asiatic  persecution. 

'  Eusebius,  iv.  15. 

'  See  the  most  touching  and  hori'Jhle  desci-iption  of  tliis  pei-secution  in  s 
kttoi'  written  hy  the  Oliriatians  of  hyoua,  in  Eusebius,  t.  1. 
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popular  report  attributed  to  tliem,  of  incest,  of  infanticide, 
of  cannibalism,  of  hideous  impurity.  A  fearful  outburst  of 
ferocity  ensued.  Tortures  almost  too  homble  to  recount 
were  for  hours  and  even  days  applied  to  the  bodies  of 
old  men  and  of  weat  women,  who  displayed  amid  their 
agonies  a,  nobler  courage  than  has  ever  shone  upon  a 
battle-field,  and  whose  memories  are  immortal  among 
mankind.  Blandiua  and  Pothinus  wrote  iti  blood  the 
first  page  of  the  glorious  history  of  the  Church  of  France.^ 
But  although,  during  the  closing  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
severe  persecutions  took  place  in  three  or  four  provinces, 
there  was  no  general  and  organised  effort  to  suppress 
Christianity  throughout  the  empire.^ 

"We  may  next  consider,  as  a  single  period,  the  space  of 
time  that  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
A.D.  180,  to  the  accession  of  Decius,  a.d.  249.  During 
all  tliis  time  Christianity  was  a  great  and  powerful  body, 
exercismg  an  important  influence,  and  during  a  great  part 
of  it  Christians  filled  high  civil  and  military  positions. 
The   hostility  manifested  towards  them   began  now  to 

'  Sulpiciua  Sererus  (who  was  Hmself  a  Gaul)  mjs  of  their  martyrdom 
(R.  R,  lib.  iL),  'Turn  primum  intra  Gallids  Martjria  Tisa,  seiius  trana 
Alpes  Dei  religione  sascepta.'  Tradition  ascribes  GalUc  Chj-istiiinity  to  the 
apostles,  but  the  eridence  of  inscriptions  nppeais  to  confirm  the  account  of 
S.  Severus.  It  is  at  least  certtun  that  Christianity  did  not  acijuire  a  g^reat 
extension  tJJl  later.  The  earliest  Christian  inscriptions  found  are  (one  of 
each  year)  of  a.d.  334,  347,  377,  405,  and  403.  They  do  not  become  com- 
mon till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  See  a  full  discussion  of  thia  in 
the  preface  of  M.  Le  Slant's  admirable  and  indeed  exhaustive  work,  Insoip- 
tioiie  ckrHiennes  ih  la  Gaule. 

^  It  waa  alleged  among  the  Christians,  that  fowarfa  the  close  of  his 
reign  Marcus  Aiwelius  issued  an  edict  protecting  the  Chriatiana,  on  account 
of  a  Christian  Icfpon  having,  in  Germany,  in  a  moment  of  great  distress, 
procured  a  shower  of  rain  by  their  prayers.  (Tei't.  Apol.  6.)  The  shower  is 
mentioned  by  Pagan  aa  well  as  Christian  writers,  and  is  pourtrayed  on  the 
column  of  Antoninus.  It  was  '  ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  an  Egyptian 
magician,  to  the  prayers  of  a  legion  of  Christians,  or  to  the  favoiff  of  Jove 
towards  the  best  of  mortals,  according  to  flie  various  prejudices  o 
observers,'— -Jieilialo's  Ilist.  of  Some,  vol.  vjii.  p.  338. 
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assume  a  more  political  complexion  than  it  had  previously 
done,  except  perhaps  in  the  later  years  of  Marcus  Aure- 
liiis.  The  existence  of  a  vast  and  rapidly  increasing 
corporation,  very  alien  to  the  system  of  the  empire,  con- 
fronted eveiy  ruler.  Emperors  lilie  Commodus  or  Hdio- 
gabalus  were  usually  too  immersed  in  selfish  pleasures 
to  have  any  distinct  policy;  but  sagacious  sovereigns, 
sincerely  desiring  the  well-being  of  the  empire,  either, 
like  Marcus  Aureliua  and  Diocletian,  endeavoured  to  re- 
press the  rising  creed,  or,  like  Alexander  Beverus,  and 
at  last  Constantine,  actively  encouraged  it.  The  measures 
Marcus  Aurelius  had  taken  against  Christianity  were 
arrested  under  Commodus,  whose  favourite  mistress, 
Marcia,  supplies  one  of  the  very  few  recorded  instances  of 
female  influence,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
persecution,  being  exerted  in  behalf  of  toleration  ;  ^  yet  a 
Christian  philosopber  named  ApoUonius,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  curious  retribution,  his  accuser,  were  in  this 
reign  executed  at  Eome.^  During  the  sixty-nine  years 
we  are  considering,  the  general  peace  of  tke  Church  was 
only  twice  broken.  The  first  occasion  was  in  the  reign  of 
Septimus  Severus,  who  was  for  some  time  very  favourable 
to  the  Chiistians,  but  who,  in  A.D.  202  or  203,  issued  an 
edict,  forbidding  any  Pagan  to  join  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
faith  ;  ^  and  this  edict  was  followed  by  a  sanguinary  pei-se- 

1  Xiphilin,  Issii.  4.  Tlie  most  atrooioiia  of  tlie  Pognn  persecutions  irere 
attributed,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  mother  of  Galeriua,  and  in  Christian 
times  the  Spanish  Inquisition -was  founded  liy  Isabella  the  Catbolie;  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bai'tholoraew  TFas  chiefly  due  to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and 
the  most  honihle  English  perseontions  to  Mnry  Tudor. 

'  Euseb.  V.  21.  The  accuser,  we  leam  from  St.  Jerome,  was  a  slsTe.  On 
Kie  law  eondemmng  slaves  who  accused  their  masters,  compare  Prcsseiis^, 
Kid.  da  true  premerD  Siides  (2"=  sSrie),  tome  i.  pp.  182-183,  and  Jeremie'a 
Church  MuloiiJ  of  Second  and  Third  CeniKriea,  p.  29.  ApoUonius  was  of 
lenatorial  rank.    It  is  said  that  some  other  martyrs  died  at  the  same  time. 

»  '  Judteos  fieri  sub  giwi  poena  vetiut.  Idem  etiam  de  Christianis  sanxil.' 
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cution.  in  Africa  and  Syria,  in  which  the  father  of  Origeii, 
and  also  St.  Tclicitas  and  St.  Perpetua,  perished.  This 
persecution  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  west, 
and  was  apparently  rather  the  work  of  provincial  gover- 
nors, who  interpreted  the  Imperial  edict  as  a  sign  of 
hostility  to  the  Christians,  than  the  direct  act  of  the  em- 
peror,^ who  issued  no  decree  against  Christians  who 
abstained  from  proselytising.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Origoii  observed  that  previous  to  this  time  the 
number  of  Christian  martyrs  had  been  very  sniall.^  The 
second  persecution  was  occasioned  by  the  murder  of 
Alexander  Severus  by  Maxiniinus.  The  usurper  pursued 
with  great  bitterness  the  leading  courtiers  of  the  deceased 
empei'or,  among  whom  were  some  Christian  bishops,^ 
and  about  the  same  time  severe  earthquakes  in  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  produced  the  customary  popular  ebulli- 
tions. Put  with  these  exceptions  the  Christians  were 
uadisturbed.  Caracalla,  Macrinus,  and  Hehogabalus  took 
no  measures  against  them,  while  Alexander  Severus,  who 
reigned  for  thirteen  years,  warmly  and  steadily  supported 
them.  A  Pagan  historian  assures  us  that  this  emperor 
intended  to  build  temples  in  honour  of  Christ,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  the  priests,  who  urged  tliat  all  the  other 
temples  would  be  deserted.     lie  venerated  in  his  private 


— Spartiaii.  8,  Sevei-iis.  The  persecution  is  described  by  Eusebius,  lib.  vL 
Tertullian  SBja  Sevenis  was  faToumble  to  the  Ohristians,  a  Christian  named 
Proculua  (whom  he,  in  eonseqnence,  retained  in  the  pslace  till  hja  death) 
having  cured  him  of  an  illness  by  the  application  of  oil.     (Ad  ScajniL  4.) 

'  '  Of  the  persecution  iintiBr  Severaa  there  aie  few,  if  any,  traces  in  the 
west.  It  is  confined  to  Syria,  perhaps  to  Cappadocia,  to  Egypt,  and  to 
Africa,  and  in  the  latter  proTinoea  appears  as  the  act  of  hostile  governors 
proceeding  upon  the  esisting  laws,  rather  than  the  consequence  of  any  re- 
cent edict  of  the  emperor.' — Milnan'a  ffi'st  if  C%igliim.  vol.  ii.  pp.  156-- 
157. 

'  A5v.  Cela.  iii.    See  Gibbon,  ch.  xtI.  *  Eusebius,  vi,  28. 
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oratory  the  statues  of  Apollonins  of  Tyana,  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Christ.  He  decreed  that  the  provincial 
governors  should  not  be  appointed  till  the  people  had 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  any  crime  they  had  com- 
mitted, borrowing  this  rule  avowedly  from  the  procedure 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  electing  their  clergy ;  he 
ordered  the  precept '  Do  not  nnto  others  what  you  would 
not  that  tliey  should  do  unto  you  '  to  be  engraven  on  the 
palace  and  other  pubhc  buildings,  and  he  decided  a  dis- 
pute concerning  a  piece  of  ground  which  the  Christians 
had  occupied,  and  which  the  owners  of  certain  eating- 
houses  claimed,  in  favour  of  the  former,  on  the  ground 
that  the  worship  of  a  god  should  bo  most  considered.* 
Philip  the  Arab,  who  reigned  during  the  last  five  years 
of  the  period  we  are  considering,  was  so  favourable  to 
tlie  Christians,  that  he  was  believed,  though  on  no  trust- 
worthy evidence,  to  have  been  baptised. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  history  of  the  persecutions 
to  the  year  a.d.  249,  or  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  plantiDg  of  Christianity  in  Eome.  We  have  seen  that 
although  during  that  period  much  suffermg  was  occa- 
sionally endured,  and  much  heroism  displayed  by  the 
Christians,  there  was,  with  the  very  doubtfub  exception 
of  the  Neronian  persecution,  no  single  attempt  made  to 
suppress  Christianity  throughout  tlie  empire.  Local  per- 
secutions of  great  severity  had  taken  place  at  Smyrna 
and  Lyons,  under  Marcus  Aurehus ;  in  Africa  and  some 
Asiatic  provinces,  under  Severus  ;  popular  tnmidts,  arising 
in  the  excitement  of  the  pubhc  games,  or  produced  by 
some  earthquake  or  inundation,  or  by  some  calumnious 
accusation,  were  not  unfi-equent ;  but  there  was  at  no  time 
that  continuous,  organised,  and  universal  persecution  by 

'  Lampridius,  A.  Seoei-tis.  The  liistorian  adda,  '  Judieis  prhilegia  reaer- 
VBvit.    Chiistiauos  esse  jiassua  est' 
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■which,  m  latei-  periods,  ecclesiastical  tribunals  have  again 
and  again  suppressed  opinions  repugnant  to  tlieir  own ; 
and  thero  was  no  part  of  the  empire  in  which  whole 
generations  did  not  pass  away  absolutely  undisturbed. 
No  martyr  had  fallen  in  Gaid  or  in  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor  till  Marcus  AureEus.  In  Italy,  after  the  death  of 
Hero,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  troubles  under 
Domitian  and  Ifaximinus,  probably  due  to  causes  alto- 
gether distinct  from  religion,  there  were,  during  the  whole 
period  we  are  considering,  only  a  few  isolated  mstances  of 
martyrdom.  The  bisliops,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
were  the  special  objects  of  hostility,  and  several  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  had  fallen ;  but  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable whether  any  Eoman  bishop  perished  after  the 
apostolic  age,  till  Fabianus  was  martyred  under  Decius.' 
If  Cliristianity  was  not  formally  authorised,  it  was,  like 
many  other  religions  in  a  similar  position,  generally  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  we  have 
reviewed,  its  professors  appear  to  have  found  no  obstacles 
to  their  preferment  in  the  court  or  in  the  army.  The 
emperors  were  for  the  most  part  indifferent  or  favourable 
to  them.  The  priests  in  the  Pagan  society  had  but  little 
influence,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  talcen  any  prominent 
part  in  the  persecution  till  near  the  time  of  Biocletian. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Jews,  no  class  held  that 
doctrine  of  the  crimmahty  of  error  which  has  been  the 


e  MOmim'a  Hisloty  ofRir!)/  Ckiditmity  (1867),  vol.  ii.  p.  188, 
nnd  Hs  Ki^nj  nf  Lntai  Christimtity  (1867),  vol.  i.  pp.  26-69.  There  are 
only  two  cases  ol  alleged  martjpiom  before  this  time  that  can  excite  any 
reasonable  doubt.  Irenainfl  distinctly  asserts  that  Telesphorus  was  mar- 
tyied  i  but  his  moityidom  is  put  in  the  begiunrng  of  the  reign  of  Antonmns 
Pius  (he  had  assumed  the  mitre  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian),  and 
Aatonmus  is  represented,  by  the  general  voice  of  the  Church,  as  perfectly  free 
from  the  stains  of  persecutioa  A  tradition,  which  is  in  itself  auffldently 
probable,  states  that  Ponfianus,  having  been  exiled  hy  Maxinunus,  was 
killed  in  banishment 
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parent  of  most  modern  persecutions ;  and  although  the 
belief  that  great  calamities  were  the  result  of  neglecting 
or  insulting  the  gods  furnished  the  Pagans  with  a  reli- 
gious motive  for  persecution,  this  motive  only  acted  on 
the  occasion  of  some  rare  and  exceptional  catastrophe.-^ 
In  Christian  times,  the  first  objects  of  the  persecutor  are 
to  control  education,  to  prevent  the  pubhcatlon  of  any 
heterodox  worlts,  to  institute  such  a  minute  police  in- 
spection as  to  make  impossible  the  worship  of  the  sect 
he  desires  to  suppress.  But  nothing  of  this  land  was 
attempted,  or  indeed  was  possible,  in  the  period  we  are 
considering.  With  the  exception  of  the  body-guard  of 
the  emperor,  almost  the  whole  army,  which  was  scarcely 
half  as  large  as  the  present  army  of  France,  was  massed 
along  the  vast  frontier  of  the  empire.  The  police 
force  was  of  the  scantiest  kind,  sufficient  only  to  keep 
common  order  in  the  streets.  The  Government  had  done 
something  to  encourage,  but  absolutely  nothing  to  control 
education,  and  psirents  or  societies  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  educate  the  young  as  they  pleased.  The  expansion  of 
literature,  by  reason  of  the  facilities  which  slavery  gave 
to  ti-anscription,  was  very  great,  and  it  was  for  the  most 
part  entirely  uncontrolled.^    Augustus,  it  is  trae,  had 

'  Tncitas  lias,  I  tlirnk,  a  yery  ingeninus  remark  on  this  sulijeet,  ■whicli 
illustrates  happily  the  half-aeeptidsm  of  the  empire.  After  reconutang  a 
niimhei  of  prodi^es  tliat  were  said  to  have  talten  place  in  the  reign  of  Otho, 
he  remailia,  that  these  -were  things  habitually  noticed  in  the  ages  of  igno- 
rance, hut  now  only  noticed  in  periods  of  ten-or.  '  Eudihus  sieculis  etiam 
in  pace  ohservata,  quse  nunc  tantum  in  metu  audiuntur.' — Sisl.  i.  86. 

'  M,  de  Ohampngny  has  devoted  an  extremely  beautiful  chapter  (Zes 
Aidimins,  tome  iL  pp.  179-^00)  to  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  Empire.  See, 
too,  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  Mr.  Meriyale's  Hidory.  It  is  the  custom 
of  some  of  tlie  apologists  for  modem  Ctesaiisni  to  defend  it  hy  pointing'  to 
the  Eoman  Empire  as  the  happiest  period  in  human  history.  No  apology 
can  be  more  unfortunate.  The  fii'st  task  of  a  modern  despot  is  to  central  se 
to  the  highest  point,  to  bring  every  department  of  thought  and  action  under 
ft  system  of  police  regulation,  and,  above  all,  to  impose  his  shacliliug 
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caused  some  volumes  of  forged  prophecies  to  be  burnt.^ 
and,  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  Domitiaiij  poli- 
tical writers  and  historians  who  eulogised  tyrannicide, 
or  vehemently  opposed  the  empire,  were  persecuted ;  but 
the  extreme  indignation  these  acts  elicited  attests  their 
rarity,  and  on  matters  unconnected  with  politics  the 
liberty  of  literature  was  absolute.*  In  a  word,  the 
Church  proselytised  in  a  society  in  which  toleration  was 
the  rule,  and  at  a  time  when  municipal,  provincial,  and 
personal  independence  had  reached  the  highest  point, 
when  the  ruling  classes  were  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
indifferent  to  religious  opinions,  and  when  an  unprece- 
dented concourse  of  influences  facilitated  its  progress. 

tyrimny  upon  tte  liumon  mmd.  The  Tei7  perfection  of  the  nomac  Empire 
WRS,  that  the  muoieipal  and  persontil  liberty  it  admitfed  bad  never  heeii 
surpassecl,  irnd  the  intellectual  liberty  had  never  been  eciunlled. 

'  Sueton.  Awff.  xxsi.    It  appears  &om  a  passage  in  JAvy  {xsxis.  16)  that 
booto  of  oracles  had  been  sometimes  burnt  in  the  republic. 

"  Tacitua  has  ^ven  us  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the  trial  of  Cremu- 
tiua  Cordua,  under  Tiberius,  for  having  published  a  history  in  which  he  had 
praised  Brutua  and  called  Caasina  the  last  of  Eomans.  {Annal.  iv.  34- 
35.)  He  expressly  terma  this  '  novo  ac  tunc  primum  audifo  ciimine/  aud 
be  puta  a  speech  in  the  mouth  of  the  accused,  describing  the  liberty  pre- 
viously accorded  to  writers.  Cordus  avoided  execution  by  suicide.  His 
daughter,  Murcifi,  preserved  eome  copies  of  his  wort,  and  published  it  in  the 
reign  and  with  the  approbation  o£  Caligula.  (Senec.  Jw  Marc.  1;  Suet. 
CaUg.  16.)  There  are,  however,  soma  traces  of  an  earlier  persecution  of 
letters.  Under  the  sanction  of  a  law  of  the  decemvirs  against  libellei's, 
Augustus  exiled  the  satiric  writer  Cassius  Severua,  and  he  also  destroyed 
the  works  of  an  historian  named  Labienus,  on  account  of  their  seditious  sen- 
timents. These  writings  were  i-epublished  with  those  of  Cordus.  Gene- 
roll  h  w  A  g  t  was  y  m  gnanimous  in  his  dealings  with  his 
ecL  t  f  Tiberius  to  punish  them  (Suet.  Aug. 
m  hi  p  1  e  Timagenea,  who  bitterly  aatirised 
d  p  laimed  himself  everywhere  the  enemy 
D  I  m  23.)  A  aimilar  magnanimity  waa 
i  P  s;  among  others,  by  Nero,  (Suet, 
an  h  w  er,  a  poet,  named  Maternus,  waa 
ty  C  t  (Tacit.  Be  Or.  2-3),  and  Domitian 
d  f  h  p  licy.  (Tacit.  Agric.)  No  attempt, 
b        ffi  d    in  the  empire  to  confiol  religious- 
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When  we  reflect  that  these  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  Church  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century,"  we  may 
readily  perceive  the  absurdity  of  maintaining  that  Chris- 
tianity was  propagated  in  the  face  of  such  a  fierce  and 
continuous  persecution  that  no  opinions  could  have  sur- 
vived it  without  a  miracle,  or  of  arguing  from  the  history 
of  the  early  Church  that  persecution  never  has  any  real 
efficacy  in  suppressing  truth.  "When,  in  addition  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  operated,  we  consider  the 
unexampled  means  botli  of  attraction  and  of  intimidation 
that  were  possessed  by  the  Chiuch,  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that  it  should  have  acquired  a 
magnitude  that  would  enable  it  to  defy  the  far  more 
serious  assaults  it  was  still  destined  to  endure.  TIaat  it 
had  acquired  tliis  extension  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
The  language  I  have  quoted  fi-om  Lactantius  is  but  a 
feeble  echo  of  the  emphatic  statements  of  writers  before 
the  Decian  peraecution.^  'There  is  no  race  of  men, 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian,'  said  Justin  Martyr, '  among 
whom  prayers  and  thanks  are  not  ofiered  up  in  the  name 
of  the  crucified.'  ^  '  We  are  but  of  yesterday,'  cried  Ter- 
tuUian, '  and  we  fill  all  your  cities,  islands,  forts,  councils, 
even  the  camps  themselves,  the  tribes,  the  decuries,  the 
palaces,    the    senate,   and    the   forum.' ^      Eusebius  has 

writings  till  tho  persecution  of  Diocletian,  who  orderoi  the  Scripturea  to  he 
burnt.  The  example  -was  speedily  followed  by  the  Christian  emperors. 
The  writings  of  Alius  were  burnt  in  A.D.  321,  those  of  Porphyry  in  a.b. 
388.  Pope  Galasius,  in  a.d.  490,  di'ew  up  a  list  of  hooks  -whieh  should  not 
be  read,  and  aU  liberty  o£  publication  speedily  became  extinct.  See  on 
tliis  subject  Peignot,  Eeeai  historic  but  la  Liberia  ^£orire ;  Tillemain, 
liiudes  de  IMUr.  mctenne;  Sir,0.  Lewis  on  the  OredibUily  of  Eoman  Hist. 
ToL  i.  p.  52 ;  Nadal,  M4mmre  stir  la  MieHi  gu'avoisni  lea  ioldats  romahis 
de  dii-e  dea  vera  eatyj-igties  Boidre  cmx  q}ii  ^■iomphoient.    (Paris,  1726.) 

'  See  a  collection  of  passages  on  this  point  in  Presaens^,  IZist.  des  troia 
premiers  Slides  (2"  s&ie),  tome  i.  pp.  3-4, 
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preserved  a  letter  of  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Eome,  contain- 
ing a  catalogue  of  the  oiJicers  of  his  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  Decian  persecution.  It  consisted  of  one  bishop, 
forty-sis  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  seven  subdeacons, 
forty-two  acolytes,  fifty-two  exorcists,  readera,  and  jani- 
tors. The  Church  also  supported  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  widows,  and  poor  or  suffering  persons.^ 

The  Decian  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  a.d.  249, 
and  was  probably  begun  in  hopes  of  restoring  the  empire 
to  its  ancient  discipline,  and  eliminating  from  it  all  ex- 
ti-aneous  and  unpatriotic  influences,^  is  the  first  example 
of  a  deliberate  attempt,  supported  by  the  whole  machinery 
of  provincial  government,  and  extended  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  empire,  to  extirpate  Christianity  from  the 
world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  language  too  strong 
to  paint  its  horrors.  The  ferocious  instincts  of  the  popu- 
lace, that  were  long  repressed,  burst  out  anew,  and  they 
were  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  by  the  rulers. 
Far  worse  than  the  deaths  which  menaced  those  who 
shrank  fi-om  the  idolatrous  sacrifices,  were  the  hideous 
and  prolonged  tortures  by  which  the  magistrates  often 
sought  to  subdue  the  constancy  of  the  martyr,  the  name- 
less outrages  that  were  sometimes  inflicted  on  the  Chris- 
tian virgin.^     The  Church,  enervated  by  a  long  peace, 

'  Euaob.  yi,  43. 

"  Eiisebius,  it  is  h-iie,  ascribea  tliis  persecution  (vi.  39)  to  Uie  liatred 
Deciua  bore  to  his  predecessor  Philip,  who  was  veiy  friendly  to  tlie  Cliris- 
tians.  But  althoiig-li  auuh  a  mcitire  might  account  for  a  pei-aeeutlon  like 
thftt  of  Maximin,  which  was  directed  chiefly  ngainst  the  bishops  who  had 
been  about  the  court  of  Sevenis,  it  ia  insufficient  to  account  for  a  per- 
secution &a  general  and  as  seyere  as  that  of  Deciua.  It  is  remarfrable  tliat 
tliia  emperor  is  unifomily  repre.wcted  by  the  Pagan  historians  as  an  emi- 
nently wise  and  humane  sovereign.  See  Dodwell,  He  Paucitate  Martt/nim,  lii. 

'  St  Cyprian  (Ej).  vii,)  and,  at  a  later  period,  St.  Jerome  (Vit.  FauK), 
both  notice  that  during  this  persecution  the  desire  of  the  persecntors  was 
to  subdue  the  constancy  of  the  Christians  by  torture,  without  gratifying 
their  desire  for  martyrdom.    The  consignment  of  Christian  virgins  to  houses 
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and  deeply  infected  with  the  vices  of  the  age,  tottered 
beneath  the  blow.  It  had  long  since  arrived  at  the 
period  when  men  were  Christians  not  by  conviction,  but 
through  family  relationship ;  when  the  more  opulent 
Christians  vied  in  laxury  with  the  Pagans  among  whom 
they  mixed,  and  when  even  the  bishops,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  worldly  aspirants  after  civil  offices.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  tliat  the  defection  was  very  large. 
The  Pagans  marked  with  triumphant  ridicule,  and  the 
fatliers  with  a  burning  indignation,  the  thousands  who 
thronged  to  the  altars  at  the  first  commencement  of 
persecution,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  most  illustrious 
churches,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  offer  of  provin- 
cial governors  to  furnish  certificates  of  apostasy,  with- 
out exacting  a  compliance  with  the  conditions  which  those 
certificates  attested,  was  accepted  by  multitudes.*  The 
question  whether  those  who  abandoned  the  faith  shoidd 
afterwards  be  readmitted  to  communion,  became  the  chief 
question  that  divided  the  Novatians,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  questions  that  divided  the  Montanists  from  the  Catho- 
lics, while  the  pretensions  of  the  coufessors  to  furnish 
indulgences,  remitting  the  penances  imposed  by  the 
bishops,  led  to  a  conflict  in  which  St.  Cyprian  victori- 
ously represented  the  latter,  and  which  contributed  very 
largely  to  estabfish  the  undisputed  ascendancy  of  the 
Episcopacy.    But  the  Deciaa  persecution,  though  it  exhi- 

of  ill  fame  u-as  one  of  the  most  common  incidents  in  the  later  acfe  of 
mai'tjrs  which  -were  invented  in  tlie  middle  ages.  Unhappily,  however, 
it  muat  be  aclinowledged  that  there  are  some  undoubted  traces  of  it  at  an 
earlfer  date.  Tertullian,  in  a  famons  pasaa^,  speaks  of  the  cry  'Ad 
I-enonem '  aa  substituted  for  that  of  '  Ad  Leonem ; '  and  St.  Ambrose 
recounts  some  strange  stories  on  this  subject  iu  his  treatise  Be  Vtrgiaibiis. 

^  St.  Cyprian  Las  drawn  a  veiy  highly  coloui'ed  picture  of  this  general 
corruption,  and  of  the  apostasy  it  produced,  in  his  treatise  Se  Lapma,  a  most 
interesting  picture  of  the  society  of  his  time.  See,  too,  the  2^  of8t.  Gi-egory 
TMumaturffiis,  by  Greg,  of  Kyssa. 
32 
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bits  the  Church  in  a  somewhat  less  noble  attitude  than 
those  which  preceded  and  which  followed  it,  was  adorned 
by  many  examples  of  extreme  courage  and  devotion,  dis- 
played in  not  a  few  cases  by  those  who  were  physically 
among  the  frailest  of  mankind.  It  was  of  a  kind  emi- 
nently fitted  to  crush  the  Church.  Had  it  taken  place 
at  an  earlier  period,  had  it  been  continued  for  a  long 
succession  of  years,  Christianity,  without  a  miracle,  must 
have  perished.  But  the  Decian  persecution  fell  upon  a 
Church  which  had  existed  for  two  centuries,  and  it  lasted 
less  than  two  years.^  Its  intensity  varied  much  in  dif- 
ferent provinces.  In  Alexandria  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  where  a  popular  tumult  had  anticipated  tlie  me- 
naces of  the  Government,  it  was  extremely  horrible.^  In 
Carthage,  at  first,  the  proconsul  being  absent,  no  capital 
sentence  was  passed,  but  on  the  arrival  of  that  fnnctionary, 
the  penalty  of  death,  accompanied  by  dreadfid  tortures, 
■was  substituted  for  those  of  exile  or  imprisonment.^  The 
rage  of  the  people  was  especially  directed  against  the 


'  'La  persgcutiott  de  D6oe  ne  dura  qu'envii'on  nn  fin  dans  sa  grande 
yiolence.  Car  S.  Cypi-ieii,  dans  lea  lettrea  6crites  en  251,  des  devant  Paatjiie, 
et  meame  dans  qiielqnes-'ines  ^critea  apparemment  dea  la  fla  de  250, 
t^moigna  q«e  son  ^glise  jonisaoit  deja  de  quelque  paix,  maia  d'une  pais 
encore  pen  affermie,  en  sorte  que  la  moindre  accident  euet  pn  reiiouveler 
le  trouble  et  la  persfioution.  Jl  semble  meamo  que  Ton  n'enst  paa  eucore 
la  liberty  d'y  tenir  lea  assembWea,  et  ndanmoins  il  paroiat  que  tous  les  con- 
fesseiira  prisonniera  a  Cartbage  y  avoient  est6  mia  en  liberty  dea  ce  temps- 
la.' — Tillemont,  Mim,  cFJIisi,  eecUaadique,  tome  iii,  p.  824. 

'  Dionysiiifl  the  biabop  wrote  a  full  account  of  it,  Vi-liicb  Euaebiua  has 
preserved  (vi.  41-42).  In  Alexandiia,  Dionyaius  saya,  ihe  peraecution  pro- 
duced by  popular  fanatJciam  preceded  the  edict  of  Dociua  ly  an  entire 
year.  He  baa  preserved  a  particular  catalogue  of  all  who  were  put  to  death 
in  Alexandria  during  the  entire  Decian  peraecution.  Tbey  were  aeveuteen 
persona.  Several  of  theae  were  hilled  by  the  mob,  and  their  deatha  were 
in  nearly  all  eaaea  accompanied  by  drcumstancea  of  exti'eme  atrocity. 
Besidea  these,  others  (we  know  not  bow  many)  bad  been  put  to  torture. 
JIany,  Dionysius  saj's,  perished  in  other  cities  or  yillag-es  of  Egypt. 

"  See  St.  Oypriao,  Ep.  viii. 
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bishop  St.  Cj'|)rian,  \vlio  prudently  retired  till  the  storm 
had  past.^  In  general,  it  was  observed  that  the  object  of 
the  rulers  was  much  less  to  slay  than  to  vanquish  the 
Christians.  Horrible  tortures  were  continually  employed 
to  extort  an  apostasy,  and  when  those  tortures  proved 
vain,  great  numbers  were  ultimately  released. 

The  Decifm  persecution  is  remarkable  in  Christian  arch- 
a3ology  as  being,  it  is  believed,  the  first  occasion  in  which 
the  Christian  catacombs  were  violated.  These  vast  sub- 
terranean corridors,  lined  with  tombs  and  expanding  very 
frequently  into  small  chapels  adorned  with  paintings,  often 
of  no  mean  beauty,  had  for  a  long  period  been  an  invio- 
lable asylum  in  seasons  of  persecution.  The  extreme 
sanctity  which  the  Eomans  were  accustomed  to  attach  to 
the  place  of  burial  repelled  tlie  profane,  and  as  eaiiy,  it  is 
said,  as  the  very  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the 
catacombs  were  recognised  as  legal  possessions  of  the 
Church.^     The  Eoman  legislators,  however  unfavourable 

'  Tliera  waa  much  controyersy  at  this  time  as  tK)  the  propriety  of  bishops 
eYading  persecutnn  hy  flight  The  Mjiit-mifts  nmintiuiied  that  such  ti 
conduct  was  equnalent  to  apostasy  rertullim  had  written  a  book,  De 
Fitffa  Fersecutiime,  maintfamog  this  Tiew ,  ond  omong  the  orthodox,  the 
conduct  of  St.  Cypnitn  (who  nfterwards  nobly  attested  his  courage  by  his 
death)  did  not  eeLapa  aiiimad>eision  The  nioie  moderate  opinion  pie- 
vailed,  but  the  leading  bishops  found  it  necessaiy  to  support  their  conduct 
by  declaring  that  they  had  received  special  revelations  exhorting  them 
to  fly.  St.  Cyprian,  who  constantly  appealed  to  his  dreams  to  justify  him 
in  his  controversies  (see  some  curious  instances  collected  in  Middleton'a 
Free  Unquiry,  pp.  101-105),  declared  (Fp.  is.),  and  his  biographer  and 
friend  Pontius  reasserted  (VH.  Cypriatiis),  that  his  flight  was  'by  the 
command  of  God.'  Dionysius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  asserts  the  same 
tiling  of  his  own  flight,  and  attests  it  by  aa  oath  (see  hia  own  wowIb  in 
Euseb.  vi,  40) ;  and  the  same  thing  was  nftei-waids  related  of  St  Gregory 
Thaumatttigus.    (See  his  Idfe  by  Gregory  of  Kyssa,) 

^  '  E  veramenfe  che  almeno  flno  dal  secolo  terzo  i  fedeli  abbiano  possedirto 
cimiteri  a  nome  commune,  e  che  il  loro  possesso  aa  stato  riconosciufo  da- 
gl'  imperatori,  e  oosa  impossibile  a  r.egoxe.'— Rossi,  Rotna  SoUen-anea,  tomo  L 
p.  103. 
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to  the  formation  of  guilda  or  associations,  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  burial  societies,  or  associations  of  men 
subscribing  a  certain  sum  to  ensure  to  each  member 
a  decent  burial  in  ground  which  belonged  to  the  corpora- 
tion. The  Church  is  believed  to  have  availed  itself  of 
this  privilege,  and  to  have  attained,  in  this  capacity,  a 
legal  existence.  The  tombs,  which  were  originally  the  pro- 
perties of  distinct  families,  became  in  this  manner  an 
ecclesiastical  domain,  and  the  catacombs  were,  from  per- 
haps the  first,  made  something  more  than  places  of  burial.' 
The  chapels  with  which  they  abound,  and  which  are  of 
the  smallest  dimensions  and  utterly  unfit  for  general 
worship,  were  probably  mortuary  chapels,  and  may  have 
also  been  employed  in  the  services  commemorating  the 
martyrs,  while  the  ordinary  worship  was  probably  at  first 
conducted  in  the  private  houses  of  the  Cliristians.  The 
decision  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  I  have  already 
tioticed,  is  the  earliest  notice  we  possess  of  the  existence 
of  buildings  specially  devoted  to  the  Christian  services ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  how  long  before  this  time  they  may 
have  existed  in  Eome.^  In  serious  persecution,  however, 
they  would  doubtless  have  to  be  abandoned ;  and  as  a  last 
resort,  the  catacombs  proved  a  refuge  from  the  persecutoi"S. 
The  reign  of  Dccius  only  lasted  about  two  years,  and 
before  its  close,  the  persecution  had  almost  ceased.^  On 
tlie  accession  of  his  son  Gallus,  in  the  last  mont!-i  of  a.d. 
251,  there  was  for  a  short  time  perfect  peace ;  but  Gallus 
resumed  the  pei'secution  in  the  spring  of  the  following 

'  Ttia  is  all  fully  discussed  by  Eoasi,  Boina  Sotlerranea,  tomo  i.  pp.  101- 
108.  Eossi  tbinta  the  Clniroli,  in  ita  capacity  of  burial  society,  was  hnown 
by  tlie  name  of  '  ecclesia  fratrnm.' 

'  See,  on  the  listory  of  early  Christian  cLurclies,  Care's  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity, part  i.  c.  Ti.  ■ 

^  Dodwell  (De  I'mtcit.  Martyr.  Ivii.)  haa  collected  evidence  of  the  sub- 
eidcnce  of  the  persecution  in  the  last  year  of  the  I'eign  of  Derius. 
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year,  and  althougli  apparently  not  very  severe,  or  very 
general,  it  seems  to  have  continued  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  a  year  after>  Two  Eomaa  bishops,  Cornehus, 
who  had  succeeded  the  martyred  Fabianus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Lucius,  were  at  this  time  put  to  death.^  Vale- 
rian, who  ascended  tlie  throne  a.d.  254,  at  first  not  only 
tolerated,  but  warmly  patronised  the  Christians,  and 
attracted  so  many  to  his  court,  that  hia  house,  in  the 
language  of  a  contemporary,  appeared  '  the  chm'cli  of  the 
Lord.'  ^  But  after  rather  more  than  four  years  his  dis- 
position changed.  At  the  persuasion,  it  is  said,  of  an 
Egyptian  magician,  named  Macrianus,  he  signed  in  a.d. 
258  an  edict  of  persecution  condemning  0iristian  eccle- 
siastics and  senators  to  death,  and  other  Cliristians  to 
exile,  or  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  property,  and  prohibiting 
them  from  entering  the  catacombs.*     A  sanguinary  and 

'  This  pei'eecution  is  not  noticed  ty  St,  Jerome,  Oroslus,  Sulpieius 
Severiia,  or  Laetaiitiua.  The  very  little  we  know  about  it  ia  deiived  from 
the  lettera  of  St  Cyprian,  and  from  a  short  notice  by  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  EosehiuE,  "vii.  ].  Dionjsiua  says,  Gallua  tegim.  the  persecution,  ivli an 
his  reign  woa  advancing  prosperously,  and  his  affairs  succeeding,  which 
probably  means,  after  he  had  procured  the  departure  of  the  Goths  from 
the  Illyrian  province,  early  in  a.d.  253  (see  Gibbon,  chap.  x.).  The  disas- 
trous position  into  which  afftuis  had  been  thrown  by  the  defeat  of  Deciiis 
appears,  at  first,  to  have  engrossed  his  attention. 

'  Lucius  was  at  first  exiled  and  then  permitted  to  i-etum,  on  which  occa- 
sion St.  Cyprian  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  (Ep.  Ivii.).  He  was, 
however,  aftetwai'da  reaiTested  and  slain,  hut  it  ia  not,  I  thmk,  clear 
whether  it  was  under  Gallns  or  Valerian.  SL  Cyprian  speaks  (.^.Ixvi.)  of 
both  Cornelius  and  Lucius  as  martyi'ed.  The  emperora  weie  probably  at 
this  time  beginning  to  realise  the  power  the  Bishops  of  Rome  possessed. 
We  know  hardly  anything  of  the  Decian  pei'secution  at  Rome  except  the 
esecutiou  of  the  bishop ;  and  St.  Oypiinn  says  (^.  IL)  that  Decius  would 
have  preferred  a  competitor  to  the  throne  to  a  Bishop  of  Borne. 

*  Dionysius,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,'  see  Euseb.  Tii.  10. 

*  Eusebius,  vii.  10-12 ;  Oj'prian,  Ej).  Ixxxi.  Lactaatius  says  of  Vale- 
rian, 'Maltum.  quamvis  brevi  tempore  justi  sanguinis  fudit.' — J)e  Moii. 
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general  persecution  ensued.  Among  the  victims  were 
Sixtus,  the  Bishop  of  Eomo,  -who  perished  in  the  Cata- 
combs,^ and  Cyprian,  who  was  exiled,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  and  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Carthage  who 
suffered  martyrdom.^  At  last.  Valerian  having  been 
captured  by  the  Persians,  Gallienus,  in  a.d.  260,  ascended 
the  throne,  and  immediately  proclaimed  a  perfect  tolera- 
tion of  the  Christians.^ 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  Decius,  in  a.d.  249,  to 
the  accession  of  Gallieniis,  in  a.d.  260,  which  I  have  now 
very  briefly  noticed,  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous  the 
Church  had  yet  endured.  With  the  exception  of  about 
five  years  in  the  reigns  of  Callus  and  Valerian,  the  per- 
secution was  continuous,  though  it  varied  much  in  its 
intensity  and  its  range.  During  the  first  portion,  if 
measured  not  by  the  ninnber  of  deaths,  but  by  the 
atrocity  of  the  tortures  inflicted,  it  was  probably  as  severe 
as  any  upon  record.  It  was  subsequently  directed  chiefly 
against  the  leading  clergy,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  four  Eo- 
man  bishops  perished.  In  addition  to  the  political  reasons 
that  inspired  it,  the  popular  fanaticism  caused  by  great 
calamities,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods 
at  the  neglect  of  their  worship,  had  in  this  as  in  former 
periods  a  great  influence.  Pohtical  disasters,  which  fore- 
shadowed clearly  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  empire, 
were  followed  by  fearful  and  general  famines  and  plagues. 
St.  Cyprian,  in  a  treatise  addressed  to  one  of  the  pei^ecutora 
who  was  most  confident  in  ascribing  these  things  to  the 
Christians,  presents  us  with  an  extremely  curious  picture 
both  of  the  general  despondency  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
empire,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  these  calamities  were 

'  Cyprian,  JEjj.  Ixxxt. 

^  See  his  I.ife  by  the  deacon  Ponlius,  wliicL  is  teproctiiceii  by  Gibbon. 

'  Eusebins,  vii.  13. 
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regarded  by  the  Christians.  Lil^e  most  of  his  co-religion- 
ists, the  saint  was  convinced  that  the  closing  scene  of  the 
earth  was  at  hand.  The  decrepitude  of  the  world,  he  said, 
had  arrived,  the  forces  of  nature  were  almost  exhausted,  the 
sun  had  no  longer  its  old  lustre,  or  the  soU  its  old  fertility, 
the  spring  time  had  grown  less  lovely,  and  the  autumn 
less  bounteous,  the  energy  of  man  had  decayed,  and  all 
things  were  hastening  rapidly  to  the  end.  Famines  and 
plagues  were  the  precureors  of  die  day  of  judgment. 
They  were  sent  to  warn  and  punish  a  rebelhous  world, 
which,  still  bowing  down  before  idols,  persecuted  the 
believers  in  the  truth.  '  So  true  is  this,  that  the  Chris- 
tians are  never  persecuted  without  the  sl^y  manifesting 
at  once  the  Divine  displeasure.'  The  conception  of  a  con- 
verted empire  never  appears  to  have  flashed  across  the 
mind  of  the  saint  ;^  the  only  triumph  he  predicted  for  the 
Church  was  that  of  another  world ;  and  to  the  threats  of 
the  persecutors  he  rejoined  by  fearfnl  menaces.  'A  burn- 
ing, scorching  fire  will  for  ever  torment  those  who  are  con- 
demned ;  there  wiU  be  no  respite  or  end  to  their  torments. 
We  shall  through  eternity  contemplate  in  their  agonies 
those  who  for  a  short  time  contemplated  us  in  tortures, 
and  for  the  brief  pleasure  wliich  the  barbarity  of  our 
persecutors  tooli  in  feasting  their  eyes  upon  an  inhuman 
spectacle,  they  will  be  themselves  exposed  as  an  eternal 
spectacle  of  agony.'  As  a  last  warning,  calamity  after 
calamity  broke  upon  the  world,  and  with  the  solemnity 
of  one  on  whom  the  shadow  of  death  had  already  fallen, 
St.  Cyprian  adjured  the  persecutors  to  repent  and  to  be 
saved.^ 

'  Tertullin-Ti  had  liefore,  in  a  cuvioiis  passage,  spoken  of  tba  impossibility 
of  Clirislian  CEeaara.  '  Sed  ot  CiBsnres  credidisscnt  super  Ohristo  si  aiit 
Cieaares  non  essent  aeciilo  neeeasarii,  aut  si  et  Olmfltiani  potuiasent  esse 
CiBsares.' — Apd.  xxi. 

'  Contra  Bemeirumvvu 
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The  accession  of  Gallienus  introduced  tLe  Church  to  a 
new  period  of  perfect  peace,  which  with  a  single  incon- 
siderable  exception   continued  for   no    less   than   forty 
years.     The  exception  was  furnished  by  Aurclian,  who 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign  had  been  exceedmgly 
favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  had  even  been  appealed 
to  by  the  orthodox  bishops,  who  de8b:ed  him  to  espel  from 
Antioch  a  prelate  they  had  excommunicated  for  heresy,^ 
but  who,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  intended  to  persecute. 
He  was  assassinated,  however,  according  to  one  account, 
when  he  was  just  about  to  sign  the  decrees,  according 
to  another,   before   they  had   been    sent    through    the 
provmces ;  and  if  any  persecution  actually  took  place,  it 
was  altogether  inconsiderable.^     Christianity,  during  all 
this  time,  was  not  only  perfectly  free,  it  was  also  greatly 
honoured.     Oliristians  were  appointed  Governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  were  expressly  exonerated  from  the  duty 
of  sacrificing.      The  bishops  were  treated  by  the   civil 
authorities    with    profoimd    respect.      The    palaces    of 
the  emperor  were   filled  with  Christian  servants,  who 
were  authorised  freely  to  profess  their  rehgion,  and  were 
greatly  valued  for  their  fidelity.      The  popuhir  prejudice 
seems  to  have  been  lulled  to  rest ;  and  it  has  been  noticed 
that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  faith  excited  no  tumult 
or  hostility.     Spacious  churches  were  erected  in  every 
quarter,  and  they  could  scarcely  contain  the  multitude  of 
worshippers.^     In  Kome  itself,  before  the  outbuilt  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution,   there  were   no   less  than  forty 
churches.^     The   Christians   may   still   have   been    out- 

'  Eiisebius,  vii.  30.     Aureliau   decided  timt   tbe   cathedral  nt  Antiocli 
Bhould  be  e^ren  up  to  ivlioeTer  was  appointed  by  the  bishops  of  Italy. 

*  Compare  the  oecounts  in  Euaebius,  vii.  30,  tuid  Lactantius,  De  Mm-l. 

*  See  the  forcible  and  yery  candid  description  of  Eusebiua,  viii.  1. 

*  This  is  noticed  by  Optatus. 
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numbered  by  the  Pagans;  but  when  we  consider  tlieir 
organisation,  their  zeal,  and  tlieir  rapid  progress,  a  speedy 
triumpli  appeared  inevitable. 

But  before  that  triumph  was  to  be  achieved,  a  last  and 
a  terrific  ordeal  was  to  be  undergone.    Diocletian,  whose 
name  has  been  somewhat  unjustly  associated  with  a 
persecution  the  responsibiUty  of  which  belongs  far  more 
to  his  coheague  Galerius,  having  left  the  Christians  in 
perfect  peace  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  make  one  more  eiTort  to  eradicate  the 
foreign  creed    This  emperor,  who  had  risen  by  his 
ments  from  the  humblest  position,  exhibited  in  all  the 
other  actions   of  his  reign  a  moderate,  placable,  and 
conspicuously  humane  nature,  and  although  he  greatly 
magnified  the  Imperial  authority,  the  simplicity  of  his 
pnvate  life,  his  voluntary  abdication,  and,  above  all,  his 
singularly  noble  conduct  during  many  years  of  retirement, 
displayed  a  rare  magnanimity  of  character.  As  a  politician 
he  deserves,  I  think,  to  rank  very  high.    Unlike  Antoninus 
and  Marcus  Aurehus,  who  were  too  fascinated  by  the 
traditions  of  the  repnbhc,  and  by  the  austere  teachin., 
and  retrospective  spirit    of  the   Stoics,  to  realise  the 
necessity  of  adapting  institutions  to  the  wants    of   a 
lu.xurious  and  highly  civihsed  people,  and  who  therefore 
had  Ettle  permanent  influence  upon  the  destmies  of  the 
empire,  Diocletian  invariably  exhibited  in  his  legislation 
a  far-seeing  and  comprehensive  mind,  well  aware  of  the 
condition  of  the  society  he  ruled,  and  provident  of  distant 
events.    Perceivmg  that  Eoman  corruption  was  incurable, 
he  attempted  to  regenerate  the  empire  by  creatine  new 
centres  of  pohtioal  life  in  the  great  and  comparrtively 
unperverted  capitals  of  the  provinces;  and  Micomedia 
which  was  his  habitual  residence,  Carthage,  Milan,  and 
Eavenna,  all  received  abundant  tokens  of  his  favour. 
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He  swept  away  or  disregarded  the  obsolete  and  ineffi- 
cient institutions  of  republican  liberty  that  still  remained, 
and  indeed  gave  his  government  a  somewhat  Oriental 
character;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  bold,  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  very  perilous  measure  of  dividing  the 
empire  into  four  sections,  he  abridged  the  power  of  each 
ruler,  ensured  tlie  better  supervision  and  increased  autho- 
rity of  the  provinces,  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
devised  the  first  effectual  check  to  those  militaiy  revolts 
which  had  for  some  time  been  threatening  the  empire 
with  anarchy.  With  the  same  energetic  statesmanship, 
we  find  him  re-organising  the  whole  system  of  taxation, 
and  attempting,  less  wisely,  to  regulate  commercial  trans- 
actions. To  such  an  emperor,  the  problem  presented  by 
the  rapid  progress  and  the  profoundly  anti-national  cha- 
racter of  Christianity  must  have  been  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration,  and  the  weaknesses  of  his  character  were 
most  unfavourable  to  the  Church ;  for  Diocletian,  with 
many  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  head,  was  yet  super- 
stitious, tortuous,  nervous,  and  vacillating,  and  was  too 
readily  swayed  by  the  rude  and  ferocious  soldier,  who 
was  impetuously  inciting  liim' against  the  Cliristians. 

The  extreme  passion  which  Galerius  displayed  on 
this  subject  is  ascribed,  in  the  iirst  instance,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother,  who  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  Pagan  worship.  He  is  himself  painted  in  dark 
coloiu's  by  the  Christian  writers  as  a  man  of  boundless 
and  unbridled  sensuality,  of  an  impeiiousness  that  rose 
to  fury  at  opposition,  and  of  a  cruelty  which  had  long 
passed  the  stage  of  callousness,  and  become  a  fiendish 
delight,  in  the  infliction  and  contemplation  of  suflering.^ 
His  strong  attachment  to  Paganism  made  him  at  length 

•  See  the  Tivid  pictures  in  Lact.  Be  Mori.  Fcrsee. 
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the  avowed  representative  of  liis  party,  -vviiicli  several 
causes  had  contributed  to  strengthen.  The  philosophy 
of  the  empire  had  by  this  time  fully  passed  into  its  Neo- 
platonic  and  Pythagorean  phases,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected with  religious  observances.  Hierocles  and  Por- 
phyry, who  were  among  its  most  eminent  exponents,  had 
both  written  books  against  Christianity,  and  the  Oriental 
religions  fostered  much  fanaticism  among  the  people. 
Political  interests  united  with  superstition,  for  the  Chris- 
tians were  now  a  very  formidable  body  in  the  State. 
Their  interests  were  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
Caesar  Constantius  Chloms,  and  the  rehgion  was  either 
adopted,  or  at  least  warmly  favoured,  by  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Diocletian,  (the  latter  of  whom  was  mar- 
ried to  Galerius,^)  and  openly  professed  by  some  of  tlie 
leading  officials  at  the  court.  A  magnificent  church 
crowned  the  hill  facing  the  palace  of  the  emperor  at 
Nicomedia.  The  bishops  were,  in  most  cities,  among  the 
most  active  and  influential  citizens,  and  their  influence 
was  not  always  exercised  for  good.  A  few  cases,  in  which 
an  ill-considered  zeal  led  Christians  to  insult  tlie  Pagan 
worship,  one  or  two  instances  of  Christians  refusing  to 
serve  in  tlie  army,  because  they  beheved  military  life 
repugnant  to  their  creed,  a  scandalous  relaxation  of 
mords,  that  liad  arisen  during  the  long  peace,  and  the 
fierce  and  notorious  discord  displayed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Church,  contributed  in  different  ways  to  accelerate 
the  persecution.* 

For  a  considerable  time  Diocletian  resisted  all  the 
m^ency  of  Galenas  against  the  Christians,  and  the  only 
measure  taken  was  the  dismissal  by  the  latter  sovereign 
of  a  number  of  Christian  officers  from  the  army.     In 

•  Lactant.  J)e  Mart.  Penec.  15.  *  Eusebiiis,  Tiii. 
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A.D.  303,  liowever,  Diocletian  yielded  to  the  entreatiea 
of  his  colleague,  and  a  fearful  persecution,  which  many 
circumstances  conspired  to  stimulate,  began.  The  priests, 
in  one  of  the  public  ceremonies,  had  declared  that  the 
presence  of  Christians  prevented  the  entxails  from  showing 
the  accustomed  signs.  The  oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Miletus, 
being  consulted  by  Diodetian,  exhorted  him  to  persecute 
the  Christians.  A  fanatical  Christian,  who  avowed  his 
deed  and  expiated  it  by  a  fearful  death,  tore  down  the 
first  edict  of  persecution,  and  replaced  it  by  a  bitter  taimt 
against  the  emperor.  Twice,  after  the  outburst  of  the 
persecution,  the  palace  at  Nicomedia,  where  Diocletian 
and  Galerius  were  residing,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  act 
was  ascribed,  not  without  probability,  to  a  Christian  hand, 
as  were  also  some  slight  disturbances  that  afterwards 
arose  in  Syria.^  Edict  after  edict  foHowed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  first  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  Chris- 
tian churches  and  of  all  Bibles,  menaced  with  death  the 
Christians  if  they  assembled  in  secret  for  divine  worship, 
and  deprived  them  of  all  civil  rights.  A  second  edict 
ordered  all  ecclesiastics  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  while  a 
third  edict  ordered  that  these  prisoners,  and  a  fourth 
edict  that  all  Christians,  should  be  compelled  by  torture 
to  sacrifice.  At  first  Diocletian  refused  to  permit  their 
lives  to  be  taken,  but  after  the  fire  at  Nicomedia  this 
restriction  was  removed.  Many  were  burnt  alive,  and 
the  tortures  by  which  the  persecutors  sought  to  shake 
their  resolution  were  so  dreadful  that  even  such  a  death 
seemed  an  act  of  incrcy.  The  only  province  of  the 
empire  where  the  Christians  were  at  peace  was  Gaul, 
which  had  received  its  baptism  of  blood  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  but  was  now  governed  by  Constantius  Chlorus, 

'  These  incidents  are  noticed  l>y  Eusolims  in  his  History,  and  in  his  Life 
of  Consiantine,  and  \>y  Laciantiiis,  Ue  Moriihia  I'ersen 
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wlio  protected  them  from  personal  molestation,  though 
lie  was  compelled,  in  obedience  to  the  emperor,  to 
destroy  their  churches.  In  Spain,  wliich  was  a^o  under 
the  government,  but  not  under  the  direct  inspection,  of 
Constantius,  the  persecution  was  moderate,  but  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  empire  it  raged  with  fierceness  tUl  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  in  305,  which  almost  immediately 
restored  peace  to  the  western  provinces,^  but  greatly 
aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  who 
passed  under  the  absolute  rule  of  Galerius.  Hon-ible, 
varied,  and  prolonged  tortures  were  employed  to  quell 
their  fortitude,  and  their  final  resistance  was  a-owned  by 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  roasting  over  a  slow  fire. 
It  was  not  till  a.d.  311,  eight  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  general  persecution,  ten  years  after  the  first 
measure  against  the  Christians,  that  the  Eastern  perse- 
cution ceased.  Galerius,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tians, was  struck  down  by  a  fearful  disease.  His  body 
became  a  mass  of  loathsome,  mortifying,  and  fcetid  sores 
— a  living  corpse,  devoured  by  countless  worms,  and  ex- 
haling the  odour  of  the  charnel-house.  He  who  had 
shed  so  much  innocent  blood  shrank  himself  from  a 
Eoman  death.  In  his  extreme  anguish  he  appealed  in 
turn  to  physician  after  physician,  and  to  temple  after 
temple.  At  last  he  relented  towards  the  Christians.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  restoring  them  to  liberty,  pennjt- 
ting  them  to  rebuild  their  churches,  and  asking  their 
prayers  for  his  recovery.^     The  era  of  persecution  now 

'-  'Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  £uid  whaterer  parts  extend  towards  the  West, — 
Spain,  Maui'itanift,  and  Africa.' — Eusel).  Moi-t.  Palest,  ch,  siii.  But  in 
Gaul,  as  I  have  aaid,  the  peraecwtion  had  not  extended  beyond  the  destruc- 
tion of  churches ;  in  these  proviucea  the  persecution,  Eusehius  says,  lasted 
not  quit*  two  years. 

'  The  history  of  this  pcjrsecution  is  given  by  Eusohiua,  Hist.  lib.  viii.,  in 
his  work  on  the  Mariip-a  of  Paksliiie,  aud  in  Lactantius,  De  Mori.  Ferste. 
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closed.  One  brief  spasm  indeed,  due  to  the  C^sar 
Maximian,  shot  through  the  long  afflicted  Church  of  Asia 
Minor ; '  but  it  was  rapidly  allayed.  The  accession  of 
Constanfine,  the  proclamation  of  Milan,  A.D.  313,  the 
defeat  of  Licinius,  and  the  conversion  of  tlie  conqueror, 
speedily  followed,  and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  empire. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  the  outline  of  the 
last  and  most  terrible  persecution  inilicted  on  the  early 
Cliurch.  Unfortunately  we  can  place  little  rehance  on 
any  information  we  possess  about  the  number  of  its 
victims,  the  provocations  that  produced  it,  or  the  objects 
of  its  authors.  The  ecclesiastical  account  of  these  matters 
is  absolutely  unchecked  by  any  Pagan  statement,  and  it 
is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  history  of  Eusebius, 
and  from  the  treatise  '  On  the  Deaths  of  the  Persecutors,' 
which  is  ascribed  to  Lactantius.  Eusebius  was  a  writer 
of  great  learning,  and  of  critical  abilities  not  below  the 
very  low  level  of  his  time,  and  he  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  events  in  Palestine  which  he  has 
recorded  ;  but  ho  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to  impar- 
tiality. He  has  frankly  told  us  that  his  principle  in  writing 
history  was  to  conceal  the  facts  that  were  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Church  ;^  and  although  his  practice  was 
sometimes  better  than  his  principles,  the  portrait  he  has 
drawn  of  the  saintly  virtues  of  his  patron  Constantine, 
which  we  are  able  to  correct  from  other  sources,  abun- 
dantly proves  with  how  little  scniple  the  courtly  bishop 

The  peiaeculjon  in  Palestine  was  not  q^uite  coutinuous ;  in  A.n.  308  it  Iiad 
fllmost  ceiled ;  it  then  revived  fiercely,  but  at  the  close  of  A.D.  309,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  a.d.  SIO,  there  waa  again  a  eliorl;  lull,  apparently  diie  to 
political  causes.     See  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist,  (edited  by  Soames),  vol,  i.  pp. 


'  Euaebiua. 

'  See  two  paasagea,  which  Gibbon  jiiatlycallg  remiu'lrahle.    (ff.i".  vi 
Mmtjisuf  Pakst.  ch.  xii.) 
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could  stray  into  the  paths  of  fiction.  The  treatise  of  Lao- 
tantius,  which  has  been  well  tenned  '  a  party  pamphlet,' 
is  much  more  untrustworthy.  It  is  a  hymn  of  exultation 
over  the  disastrous  ends  of  the  persecutors,  and  especially 
of  Galerius,  written  in  a  strain  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
passionate  invective,  and  bearing  on  every  page  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration.  The  whole 
history  of  the  early  persecution  was  soon  enveloped  in  a 
thick  cloud  of  falsehood.  A  notion,  derived  from  pro- 
phecy, that  ten  great  persecutions  must  precede  the  day 
of  judgment,  at  an  early  period  stimulated  the  imagination 
of  the  Christians,  who  beheved  that  day  to  be  imminent ; 
and  it  was  natm-al  that  as  time  rolled  on,  men  should 
magnify  the  sufferings  that  had  been  endured,  and  that 
in  credulous  and  uncritical  ages  a  single  real  incident 
should  be  often  multiplied,  diversified,  and  exaggerated 
in  many  distinct  narratives.  Monstrous  fictions,  such  as 
the  crucifixion  of  ten  thousand  Christians  upon  Mount 
Ararat  under  Trajan,  the  letter  of  Tiberiauus  to  Trajan, 
complaining  that  he  waa  weary  of  ceaselessly  killing 
Christians  in  Palestine,  and  the  Theban  legion  of  six 
thousand  men,  said  to  have  been  massacred  by  Maximilian, 
were  boldly  propagated  and  readily  believed,*  The  virtue 
supposed  to  attach  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  the 
custom,  and,  after  a  decree  of  the  second  Council  of  Mce, 
in  the  eighth  century,  the  obhgation,  of  placing  saintlj' 

'  Tliere  is  one  instiince  of  ft  TvlioleMtle  massacre  which  appears  to  rest  oe 
good  authority.  Eiisebiiis  nsserts  that,  during  the  Dioelotioii  persecution,  a 
Tilli^  in  Phrjgia,  the  name  of  which  he  does  not  mention,  behig  inhabited 
entirely  by  Christiana  who  refused  to  sacrifice,  was  attacked  and  burnt 
■with  all  that  were  in  it  by  the  Pagan  soMieiy.  Lactanljtis  (Insl.  Din,  v. 
11)  confines  the  conflagration  to  a  church  in  wliich  the  entire  population 
was  bumt;  and  an  early  Latin  translation  of  Eusebius  states  that  the  people 
were  iirst  summoned  to  withdraw,  but  refused  to  do  so.  Gibbon  (cli.  xvi.) 
thinks  tliat  this  trajjedy  took  place  when  the  decree  of  Diocletian  ordered 
the  desti'ucfion  of  the  churches. 
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remains  under  every  altar,  led  to  an  immense  multiplica- 
tion of  spurious  relics,  and  a  corresponding  demand  for 
legends.  Almost  every  hamlet  soon  required  a  patron 
martyr  and  a  local  legend,  wliicli  the  nearest  monastery 
was  usually  ready  to  supply.  The  monks  occupied  their 
time  in  composing  and  disseminating  innumerable  acts  of 
martyrs,  which  purported  to  be  stricdy  historical,  but 
which  were,  in  foot,  dehberate,  though  it  was  thought 
edifying,  forgeries,  and  pictures  of  hideous  tortiu-es,  enli- 
vened by  fantastic  miracles,  soon  became  the  favourite 
popular  literature.  To  discriminate  accurately  the  genuine 
acts  of  martyrs  from  the  immense  mass  that  were  fabri- 
cated by  the  monks,  has  been  attempted  by  Euinart,  but 
is  perhaps  impossible.  Modern  criticism  has,  however, 
done  much  to  reduce  the  ancient  persecutions  to  their 
true  dimensions.  The  famous  essay  of  Dodwell,  which 
appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  written,  I  think,  a  little  in  the  spirit  of  a  special 
pleader,  and  not  free  from  its  own  exaggerations,  has  had 
a  great  and  abiding  influence  upon  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  still  more  famous  chapter  which  Gibbon  devoted 
to  the  subject  rendered  the  concliisions  of  Dodwell  familiar 
to  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  knowledge  and  critical  acu- 
men displayed  in  this  chapter,  few  persons,  I  imagine, 
can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  feehng  both  of  repul- 
sion and  dissatisfaction.  The  complete  absence  of  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  heroic  courage  manifested  by  the  martyrs, 
and  the  frigid  and,  in  truth,  most  unphilosophical  severity 
with  which  the  historian  has  weighed  the  words  and 
actions  of  men  engaged  in  the  agonies  of  a  deadly  struggle, 
must  repel  every  generous  nature,  while  the  persistence 
^vith  which  he  estimates  persecutions  by  the  nmnber  of 
deaths  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  suffering,  diverts 
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the  mind  from  the  rpally  distinctive  atrocities  of  the 
Pagan  persecutions.  He  has  observed,  that  while  the 
anger  of  the  persecutors  was  at  all  times  especially  directed 
against  the  bishops,  we  know  from  Eusebius  that  only 
nine  bishops  were  put  to  death  in  the  entire  Diocletian 
persecution,  and  that  the  particular  enumeration,  which 
the  historian  made  on  the  spot,  of  all  the  martyrs  who 
perished  during  this  persecution  in  Palestine,  which  was 
under  the  government  of  Galcrius,  and  was  therefore 
exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  storm,  shows  the  entire 
number  to  have  been  ninety-two.  Starting  from  this 
fact.  Gibbon,  by  a  well-known  process  of  calculation,  has 
estimated  the  probable  number  of  martjo^  in  tlie  whole 
empire,  during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  at  about  two 
thousand,  which  happens  to  be  the  number  of  persons 
burnt  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  during  the  presidency  of 
Torquemada  alone,^  and  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
number  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  for  their  religion  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  Chai'Ies  V.^  But  although, 
if  measured  by  the  number  of  martyrs,  the  persecutions 
inflicted  by  Pagans  were  less  terrible  than  those  inflicted 
by  Christians,  there  is  one  aspect  in  which  the  former 
appear  by  far  the  more  atrocious,  and  a  truthful  his- 
torian should  sufier  no  false  delicacy  to  prevent  him  from 
unflinchingly  stating  it.  The  conduct  of  the  provincial 
governors,  even  when  they  were  compelled  by  the  Im- 
perial edicts  to  persecute,  was  often  conspicuously  merciful. 

'  Mwiana  {Be  IRebm.  Sisponics,  xxiv.  17).  Llorente  tlioiig-ht  this  num- 
ber perished  ia  the  single  year  1483 ;  hut  the  expressions  of  STariaaa, 
though,  he  BpeaJiS  of  'this  beginning-,'  do  not  necessarily  imply  this  restric- 
tion. Besides  these  martyra,  17,000  peraons  in  Spain  recanted,  and  endured 
punishments  less  than,  death,  while  great  numbers  fled.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been,  in,  this  case,  either  the  prorocalion  or  the  political 
danger  which  stimiiLited  the  Diocletian  persecution. 

'  This  is  (iccording  to  the  calcidatioa  fflS  Sarpi.  Grotius  estimatea  tne 
victims  at  100,000.— Gibhon,.  th.  xvi. 
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The  Christian  records  contain  several  examples  of  rulera 
who  refused  to  search  out  the  Christians,  who  dis- 
countenanced or  even  punished  their  accusers,  who  su(t- 
gested  ingenious  evasions  of  the  law,  who  tried  by  earnest 
and  patient  kindness  to  overcome  what  they  regarded  as 
insane  obstinacy,  and  who,  when  their  efforts  liad  proved 
vain,  mitigated  by  their  own  authority  the  sentence  they 
were  compelled  to  pronounce.  It  was  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  any,  except  conspicuous  leaders  of  the 
Church,  and  sometimes  persons  of  a  servile  condition, 
were  in  danger  ;  the  time  that  was  conceded  them  before 
their  trials  gave  them  great  facilities  for  escaping,  and 
even  when  condemned,  Christian  women  had  usually  full 
permission  to  visit  them  in  then-  prisons,  and  to  console 
them  by  their  charity.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Christian 
wi^tings,  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute,  continually 
record  barbarities  inflicted  upon  converts,  so  ghastly  and 
so  hideous  that  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  pale 
before  them.  It  is  indeed  true  that  burning  heretics  by 
a  slow  fire  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  in- 
quisitors,  and  that  they  were  among  the  most  consummate 
masters  of  tortnre  of  their  age.  It  is  true  that  in  one 
Catholic  country  they  introduced  the  atrocious  custom 
of  making  the  spectacle  of  men  burnt  alive  for  their 
rehgious  opinions  an  element  in  the  public  festivities.* 
It  is  true,  too,  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  acts  of 
the  martyra  arc  the  transparent  forgeries  of  lying  monks; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  among  the  authentic  records  of 
Pagan  persecutions  there  are  histoiies  which  display, 
perhaps  more  vividly  than  any  other,  both  the  depth  of 
cruelty  to  which  human  nature  may  sink,  and  the  heroism 
of  resistance  it  may  attain.     There  was  a  time  when  it 

'  See  aome  curious  information  on  this  ia  Ticlmor's  Jlist.  of  iSpanuh 
Liiei-attire  (3rd  American  edition),  toI,  iii.  pp.  230-iJ37. 
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was  the  just  boast  of  the  Eomans,  that  no  relineinent  of 
cruelty,  no  prolongations  of  torture,  were  admitted  in 
their  stern  but  simple  penal  code.  But  all  this  was 
changed.  Those  hateful  games,  which  made  the  spectacle 
of  human  suffering  and  death  the  delight  of  all  classes, 
had  spread  their  brutalising  influenee  wherever  the 
Koman  name  waj!  known,  had  rendered  millions  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  the  sight  of  human  suffering,  had 
produced  in  raaiiy,  in  the  very  centre  of  an  advanced 
civilisation,  a  relisli  and  a  passion  for  torture,  a  rapture 
and  an  exultation  in  watching  the  spasms  of  extreme 
agony,  such  as  an  African  or  an  American  savage  alone 
can  equal.  The  most  horrible  recorded  instances  of 
torture  were  usually  inflicted,  either  by  the  populace,  or 
in  their  presence,  in  the  arena.^  We  read  of  Christians 
bound  in  chairs  of  red-hot  iron,  while  the  stench  of  their 
lialf-consumed  flesh  rose  in  a  suffocating  cloud  to  heaven  ; 
of  others  who  were  torn  to  the  very  bone  by  shells,  or 
hooks  of  iron ;  of  holy  virgins  given  over  to  the  lust  of 
the  gladiator  or  to  the  mercies  of  the  pander ;  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  converts  sent  on  one  occasion  to 
the  mines,  each  with  the  sinews  of  one  leg  severed  by  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  with  an  eye  scooped  from  its  socket ;  of 
fires  so  slow  that  the  victims  writhed  for  hours  in  their 
agonies ;  of  bodies  torn  limb  from  limb,  or  sprinkled  witli 
burning  lead ;  of  mingled  salt  and  vinegar  poured  over 
the  flesh  that  was  bleeding  from  the  rack ;  of  tortures 
prolonged  and  varied  through  entire  days.  Tor  the  love 
of  their  Divine  Master,  for  the  cause  they  believed  to  be 
true,  men,  and  even  weak  girls,  endured  these  things  with- 


'  This  was  the  cnse  in  tlia  persecutions  at  Lyons  and  Smyrna,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  llie  Diocletian  persecution  ab  Aleiandritt  tlie  popu- 
lace -were  allowed  to  torture  the  Christians  as  they  pleased,  (Emebtua,  viii. 
10.J 
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out  flmchhig,  when  one  word  wonid  have  freed  them 
from  their  siiiTerings.  No  opinion  we  may  form  of  the 
proceedings  of  priests  in  a  later  age  should  impair  the 
reverence  with  which  we  bend  before  the  martjr's  tomb. 


EN1>  OP  vol-  I. 
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